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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES, ^ 


In endeavouring^ to give the sounds of Siing^krittt 
words, the author has adopted a method, which he hopes 
unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that 
confusion which has been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, 
that the short ii is to be sounded as the short o in son, or 
the u in Burton ; the French d, as a in plate, and the ee 
as in sweet, he may go through the work with a pronun- 
ciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. 
At the beginning and end of a word, the inherent (0) has 
the soil sound of au. The greatest difficulty arises in 
giving the sound of i, the kttyii-phiila ; and although 
the English y has beeii used for this symbol, in the middle 
of a word the sound is most like that of the soft e. 

The Divu^NagHreCf or S&ngskrit& Alphabet. 


^ ktt 

khtt 

The Consooants. 

^ gtt V gha 

3* gncN>’ti 

^ chit 

^ chhtf 

ja 

sr jha 

^ gnee^tf 

2“ tit 

2" t’htt 

da 

2 dha 

Of anti 

ff tit 

ST t’hO 

Zi da 

V dha 

5T nil 

^ pit 

QT pha 

^ ba 

bha 

If mtt 

^ jtt 

^ rd 

^ la 

^ vd 

— 

shit 

V sba 

^ sd 

^ ha 

^ kshfi. 


The Vowels. 


ti 

a 

ee 

^ eg 

3 oo 

^ oo 

^ ree 

^ ree 

lee 

^ leS 


^ oi 


^oa 

^ Q”g 

3r: tth. 


a S 



ERRATA. 

PMge ixir. Rcod the last line but three thus : wliiHi ariiei from (bote 
liiu.of atugoant water aud other uuisaucea." 

Pige Line 

11, 4, add ** the” before << Kiabkiodhya.” 

8, for shuts read coves. 

183, 15, far council read counsel. 

200, 22, add, alter ” side,” ” ol the cocoa-nut.” 

208, I:i the note read 80 ihs. 

3(4, 20, for QfiriKOO reed Hhrigoo, 

— 27, /or Bbojtuvuiee read HhOguvtttee. 

316, 21, rctf// HrOmhil^DQlta. 

324, 22, for gQgiit read jfigOt. 

326^ 27, dele h in Koilashft. 

327, 29, /of Krya read Kriya. 

328, 2, for KshiitryO read KbsbUtrl)!!. 

^ 19, redd KOpaltkbhrit. 

330, Id, read mrityoonjuyO and mrityoo. 

337, dele A in POrOiu-HbnKihO and ttugihtt. 

312, 23,/orsidb9rra</si«ldhll. 
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PREFACE. 


It must have been to accomplish some very im- 
portant moral change in the Eastern world, that 
so vast an empire as is comprized in British India, 
containing nearly One Hundred Millions of people, 
should have been placed under the dominion 
of one of the smallest portions of the civilized 
world, and that at the other extremity of the globe. 
This opinion, which is entertained unquestionably 
by every enlightened philanthropist, is greatly 
strengthened, when we consider the long-degraded 
state of India, and of the immense and immensely 
populous regions around it ; the moral enterprize 
of the age in which these countries have been 
given to us, and that Great Britain is the only 
country upon earth, from which the intellectuid 
and moral improvement of India could have been 
expected. All these combined circumstabcea 
.surely carry us. to the. persuasion, that Divine 
Providence has, at this period of the world, some 
great good to confer on ^e East, and that, after 
so many long and dark ages, each succeeding one 
becoming darker and blacker than the past, the 
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day«spring from on high is destined again to 
visit these regions, containing the birth-place 
pf humanity, filled with all that is magnificent 
and immense in creation, made sacred by the 
presence of patriarchs, prophets, and the Messiah 
Himself, as well as the theatre of the most re- 
markable revolutions that have ever been ex- 
hibited on earth. 

To form a just conception of the state of 
darkness in which so many minds are involved 
as are comprized in Uie heathen population of 
India, a person had need become an inhabitant of 
the country, that he may read and see the produc- 
tions of these minds, and witness the effects of 
the institutions they have formed, as displayed 
in the manners, customs, aud moral circum- 
stances of the inhabitants. 

A more correct knowledge of this people ap- 
pears to be necessary when we consider, that their 
philosophy and religion still prevails over the 
greater portion of the globe, and that it is Hin- 
dooisra which regulates the forms of worship, and 
the modes of thinking, and feeling, and acting, 
throughout China, Japan, Tartary, Hindoost’han, 
the Bumun empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c., that is, 
amongst move than 400,000,000 of the human 
raoet 
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We absolutely ktiow nothing yet of the opera- 
tions of mind among the gr^t mass of beings 
Mrhich compose the Chinese empire ; though 
we are j^tty sure that the principal deity 
Worshipped *here is the Indian Boodh, and that 
,the popular superstition is^ in 8ubstance> the 
same as that established in the Burroan empire.— 
In the living incarnation ejdiibited iii the per« 
son of the Grand .Lama» worshipped in Tartaryi 
we behold another striking feature of the Hindoo 
system ; considered, no doubt, as an improve- 
ment upon the occasional incamatiohs of the 
Hindoos, who recognize in every extraordinary 
being an bvbtar, an incarnation. As a confirma- 
tion ofthis idea, the reader is referred to the sev^th 
volume of the Asiatic Researdhes, where we haye 
in account of a living deity, strictly Hindoo, in the 
very heart of Hindoost’hau, in the femily of a biam- 
hhn. The Boodh worshipped in the Bunnan em- 
pire, Siam, &c., is universally known to be one of 
the fen Hindoo incarnations. Some persons inuw 
gine that Boodhism was the ancient religion of 
the Hindoos. 

Here then we have the extraordinary feet, that 
the greats part of the human femily are still Ifin- 
doos ; or, in other words, that they are under iie 
transforming influence of the philosophy and au- 
perstition which may be denominated Hindooiam ; 

b 2 
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and that their conceptions on these transcendratly 
important subjects^ viz. the Divine Nature, the 
moral government of the Almighty, the way of 
access to him, the nature of divine worship and 
of acceptable ' obedience, and the condition of 
man in the present and future states, are all re- 
gulated by systems invented by the Indian bram- 
httn. How exceedingly desirable then it is, how 
immensely important, to know the powers of an 
intellectual engine which moves half the globe ! 

What then is a Hindoo, as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost'han ? 

The opinions embraced by the more philoso- 
phical part of the Hindoo nation, are quite distinct 
from the popular superstition. In this philosophical 
system the one God is considered as pure spirit, 
divested of all attributes; and every thing be- 
sides God is declared to be inert matter. This 
Being is contemplated either as dwelling in his 
own eternal solitude, in a state of infinite blessed- 
ness or r^ose, or as individuated in every form of 
life, animal or vegetable. 

This connection of spirit with matter is con- 
sidered as a state replete with degradation and 
misery, and emancipation from this state is declar- 
ed to be the great bunnessof life. 
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Divine wisdom leading to perfect abstraction 
of mind is the only dir^t way of emancipation 
from matter, or absorption into the divine nature. 
The person who seeks to acquire this wisdom is 
directed to realise every visible object as God, 
and God as every thing, so that he sees God every 
where; and hence his mind becoi^s fixed ex- 
clusively on God, to the utter excludon of all 
connection with matter. Such a person, by 
various c^emonies called yogii,* annihilates 
every passion or desire in reference both to God 
and the creatures ; every form of matter pos- 
sesses the same value to him, and he becdmes 
insensible to all want, all affection, and all desire. 
While in the body, he, in fiict, dwells in spirit,f 
and he ceases to live for any bodily function. As 
the air contained in a vessel, when this vessel is 
broken, mixes with the great body of atmospheric 
air which had su/rounded it, so at death the spirit 
of this yogee returns to the soul of the world, and 
becomes lost in spirit, as a drop of water in the ocean. 

The Hindoo writings contoin the most marvel- 
lous accounts of these yogees dwelling in forests, 
and performing austerities of the most dreadful 
nature, in order to attain to this abstraction, and 
ultimate absorption. 

* Honeetlie oMieJogMp or ruber Togoca 

t Tbit is, in spirit considered as remaining In eternal solitude, witbout 
attributes. 

ba 
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At present, no such yogees are to be seen ; 
but a mimicry of this , is found amongst vari- 
ous orders of Hindoo mendicants. Hence, 
to denote that he has embraced a forest resi- 
dence, a mendicant is seen wearing a tyger’s 
skin over his shoulders, and his hair is clotted 
with clay, and burnt brown by the sun. Others 
are seen without the least clothes, to denote that 
they are destitute of passions. Others make a vow 
of perpetual silence, to shew that they have re- 
nounced all humanintercour.se; while others are 
seen bearing with infinite patience, as though inr 
sensible to pain, various austerities of the most 
dreadful' kind, inflicted on the body* The names 
voiragee, soonyasee, &c. assumed by different 
orders of these mendicants, are intended to denote 
that they are destitute of passions. But the 
conduct of all these modern yogees proves, that 
they are the greatest slaves to the passions 
the country affords. No return, then, for the 
Hindoos of the present day, to. the soul of the 
world ; and this part of o.the system, even in its 
outward forms, is completely lost. 

There is another part 'of the Hindoo systeui, 
viis. devotion, and this is said to lead to wis** 
dom and abstraction, and finally, to absorption ; 
but as no Hindoos are now found to attain ab- 
straction, we must suppose diat the nterit of their 
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devotion is very deficient, or that it operates very 
dowly on their destiny. 

Amongst the great body of Hindoos are a few 
more remarkable than the rest for devotion : these 
are mostly found amongst persons tired of the 
bustle of the world, who sit for hours and days 
together repeating the name of some deity using 
their bead-roll. Others retire to Benares or some 
sacred place, and spend their time in religious 
ceremonies : and these are promised the heaven 
of the god ShivU. Many persons spend all their 
days in visiting holy places and in devotion there, 
s^king celestial happiness for a time, or the birth 
of a yogee. We might add several other works 
of merit connected with a more elevated state in 
the next birth, and leading towards abstraction, 
or the enjoyment of happiness for a time in one 
of the heavens: such as large offerings to the 
bramhdns; digging of pools; making roads to 
holy places or landing places to the Ganges, and 
consecrating orchards for shade and fruit to the 
public use. 

Among devotees who seek the same objects must 
be placed the persons who drown themselves, in a 
state of perfect health, at Allahabad, and in 
other places; and the widow who ascends the 
funeral pile, also seeks this higher happi* 
ness, and is promised by the shastrfi that, by the 
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merit of this act^ she shall take her deceased 
husband and seven generations of his family and 
seven generations of her family with her to the 
heaven of Indrii^ the king of the gods, where 
‘ they shall reside during 30,000,000 of years. 
Seduced by these promises, and having the pros- 
pect, should she not burn, of nothing but domestic 
slavery and perpetual widowhood, multitudes 
annually perish on these funeral piles. 

The following facts will shew more of the 
nature and effects of this part of the Hindoo 

system : Capt. , now in England, but who 

resided in India for a very long period, while 
resident at Allahabad, saw, as he sat at his own 
window one morning, sixteen females drown 
themselves. He sat till a thrill of horror seized him, 
which nearly reduced him to a state of sickness, 
otherwise he might have continued longer, and seen 
more of these immolations. Each of these women 
had a large empty earthen pan slung by a cord 
over each shoulder ; a bramhiiii supported each as 
she w'ent over the side of the boat, and held her 
up till she, by turning, the pan aside, had filled 
.it, when he let her go, and she sunk, a few 
bubbles of air only rising to the surface of the 
water. While Dr. Robinson, late of Calcntta, 
resided at the same place, twelve men went in 
boats to drown themselves in the same spot. 
Each of these men had a piece of bamboo 
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fastened to liis body, at each end of which was 
suspended a large earthern- pan. While these 
i*ernaiiied empty, they served as bladders to 
keep them upon the surface of the water, but 
each man, with a cup, placed now in one hand 
and then in the other, kept filling the pans from 
the river, and, as soon as full, they dragged their 
victim to the bottom. One of the twelve Changed 
his resolution, and made to the shore ; the 
bramhuns who were assisting in these immolations 
plied their oars with ail their might, and followed 
their victim, resolving to compel him -to fulfil his 
engagement, but he gained a police station, and 
disappointed them. 

By a statement, containing the returns of 
the magistrates under the Presidency of Bengal 
to the Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, of 
the number of widows burnt or buried alive 
under that Presidency in the years 1815, 1816, 
and 1817, it appears, that in the year 1817 not 
less than Seven Hundred and Six widows were 
thus immolated in that part of India. The pro- 
bability is, that several times that number thus 
perished, for these returns depended entirely on 
the will of the families thus immolating their 
widows, and on the vigilance of the native officers.* 

• Hamao sacriftcei and selMnimolation are inculcated in the Hindoo 
wrMogs. 
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Such are the baneful effects of Uie second [mrt 
of the Hindoo system : it leads the infatuated de- 
votee to a useless life^ or to a terrible death. 

Still, to ascertain the effects of Hindooisnf on the 
great mass of this people^ ure must examine the 
last part of the system, which takes in nine- 
tenths of the Hindoo population, and refers en- 
tirely to the practice of the popular ceremonies. 
These consist in daily ablutions connected with 
the worship of a person’s guardian deity, or of 
the stone called the shalgramu, or of the lingh ; 
service paid to a person’s spiritual guide, and to 
the bramhQns ; the worship of different deities on 
special occasions, monthly or annually ; recita- 
tions of saored poems ; repeating the names of 
the gods; pilgrimages; duties to deceased anr 
cestors ; funeral rites and offerings to the manes, 
&c. &c. &c. This examination of the popular 
superstition will enable ns to answer the question 
— What is a Hindoo^ as we see hint on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The Hindoo is unquestionably as susceptible 
of that improvement which is purely intellectual 
as the inhabitant of Europe. He may not be ca- 
pable of forming plans which require great and 
original powers, nor fitted for bold and daring 
enterprises ; and yet who shall estimate the ca- 
pacity of minds which have exhibited great 
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powera so far as they have been called forth, biit 
which have never been placed in circumstances of 
tremendous trial, which have never been kindled 
by the collisions of genius, the strug’gles of par* 
ties,, which have never been called into action by 
the voice of their country, by tlie plaudits of se> | 
nates, by the thunders of eloquence, and which 
have never been enlarged by the society of 
foreigners, and by voyages and travels into dis- 
tant realms. The European mind, it must be 
recollected, has attained its present vigour and 
expansion by the operation of all these causes 
and after the illumination of centuries ; while we 
find the Hindoo still walking amidst the thick 
darkness of a long long night, uncheered by the 
twinkling of a single star, a single Bacon. 

Before we can be said to have become thinking 
beings, wc have acquired so many impressions from 
surrounding objects, and there is in our minds 
before that time so much of half-formed thought, 
that we have become reconciled to a thousand 
things, which had they first met us in a state of 
greater maturity of mind, would have excited 
mther our contempt or abhorrence. This is true of 
men in ftiat society which may have attained the 
highest improvement ; how much more true where 
the grossest superstitions have destroyed all the 
energies of the mind. The Hindoo, for instimce^ 
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becomes deeply attached to a variety of objects be- 
cause they are connected ^vith his first and most 
powerful impressions : had he first seen them 
at the age of fifteen or twenty^ they would 
perhaps liave been rejected as revolting to his 
reason. But it will not perhaps be an uninterest- 
ing investigation^ if we endeavour to ascertain 
the nature of that apparatus by which the charac- 
ter of the Hindoo is foimed : — 

Almost all the first impres-sions of mankind are 
derived from the objects around them ; and in this 
w'ay the characteristic features of every order of. 
human society are formed. Hence we can plainly 
trace the varying features of society as belonging 
to the t'owp or village^ to some peculiar profes- 
sion, or to the scenery, or the popular manners of 
a country. 

Anditis thus that the Hindoo mind and character 
are formed : at home or abroad, this youth hears 
certain books spoken of with the highest reve- 
rence, either as being from everlasting, or as hav- 
ing proceeded from the lips of deity ; as having 
descended through unknown periods to the pre- 
sent times ; and as being so sacred that none but 
the priests are permitted to peruse them, or even 
to hear them read. These books then, having 
reguhtted the speculations of the wuiest sages of 
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antiquity, having excited the devotions of thou- 
sands of divine yogees, and being the source of a 
religion still professed by adoring millions, come 
to him bearing unquestionable credentials. 

Reverence for the gods is produced in his mind 
by observing around him innumerable temples 
erecteil to their honour, where they are duly 
worshipped by persons next in rank to the gods ; 
all the towns, rivers, persons, and things, around 
him arc named after the gods ; and thus the land 
which has given him birth appears to him as 
the very abode of the gods. Festivities and 
splendid services calling forth all the enthusiasm 
of his country, he sees consecrated to these deities; 
all the books he reads are full of their praise; 
in the songs and exhibitions of the country all 
the attributes and wonders of a divine power, 
and the most astonishing miracles, are ascribed to 
them; and innumerable fables devoted to their 
fame are repeated in every circle 

He is led to adore the priests of his native land, 
for he is told that the sacred books have been 
committed to their guardian care; that these 
sacred persons came forth from the head of Brfim- 
hh; that religion in all its offices and benefits 
must proceed from them ; that they are the mouths 
of the gods ; and Uiat they hold the destinies of 
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tnen at their disposal. As he passes through the 
streets he sees every hand raised to do them ho- 
mage ; he observes people running after them with 
cups of Water in their hands^ soliciting the honour 
of drinking this water after they have condescend- 
ed to dip their foot in it ; and finally, he hears ■ 
from the sacred books, and from the Ups of thou- 
sands,- the most wonderful accounts of the divine 
powers committed to them. 

The living scenery with which he is surrounded 
(all the world to him), forms a creation deriving 
its existence from these divine books ; as fiir aX 
his vision, or the faculty of hearing, or his powers 
of research extend, he perceives nothing but tem-r 
pies, gods, priests, services, and the profound 
homage of one hundred millions, worshipping at 
these temples, adoring these gods, reverencing 
and receiving reUgion from the lips of these 
priests, and perfornuug with enthusiasm the rites 
of this religion. Incapable of comparing or con- 
trasting any other system with this, shall we 
wonder, that he gives up his whole mind to receive 
the full impression of the system into which by 
hia birth he is inducted ? 

It will excite no astpnidiment, t^t a supersti’r 
tiou thus appealing to the senses, administered 
by a' priesthood receiving divine honours, con- 
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tiected wilh splendid and &scinating ceremonies^ 
induding music and dancing, and gratifying 
every voluptuous passion^ should captivate the 
heart, and ovei^ower the judgment of youth. 

But this superstition mmntains a still stronger 
power over him, by taking advantage of his fotfs 
and anxieties in reference to a future state. Thus, 
while dtting before his own door by the side of 
the Ganges, he observes crowds passing daily to 
this river : coming in sight of it, each one lifts up 
his hands to it, in the posture of adoration ; they 
descend into it, and, mixing therewith a variety of 
minute ceremonies, perform their ablutions, and 
seek there the removal of stains which would 
otherwise accompany the worshipper into the next 
birth. On particular occasions, with one glance 
of his eye, he sees thousands at the same moment 
in the midst of the sacred stream, in the act of 
profound adoration, waiting for the propitious 
moment, thf bramhinical signal, for immernon. 
He frequently sees there others attending, with 
the deepest solicitude, a dying relation, and, using 
the water and the clay of this sacred river, p0i^ 
forming ofiices which acquire in his mind jthn 
deepest interest^ as the last preparations for-the 
next state of existence. the death of the in* 

dividual, he watches these relatives, who, having 
burnt the body, make a channel from the funeral 
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pile to the river, into which they wash the ashes of 
the body just consumed, that they may mix in the 
purifying stream. At another time, he sees a 
person bearing a bone, part of the body of a 
relation, who. has had the misfortune to die at a 
distance from the Ganges, and casting it into the 
river for the beneht of the deceased. Others pass 
him, carrying on their shoulders, in pans, the water 
of the deified Ganges, to the distance of hundreds 
of miles, that therewith they may perform rites 
connected, as the worshipped suppose, with their 
highest interests. The stories to which he listens 
in his own family, or amongst the boys and men 
where he resorts, contain const»»^ allusions 
to the miraculous powers of this river ; he, there- 
fore, falls down with the rest of his countrymen, 
and adores a goddess whose waters refresh the 
living, and bear the dying to a state of bliss. 

He who advances to the highest order in the 
discharge of the duties connected with the popular 
superstition will rise a step in the following birth ; 
he who neglects these duties, sinks lower, and per- 
haps loses human existence ; in which case he 
passes through 60,000,000 of births before he can 
return to the human state. He who wholly 
neglects religion, sinks into some dreadful place 
of punishment. 
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From hence it appears, that the greater part of 
the rewards and punishments connected with this 
system, are visible in this world, and evei^r ap- 
pearance of happiness and of misery in men, 
animals, or trees, is associated in the mind of a 
Hindoo with the actions of the past birth. It 
might be supposed that such a system of visible 
rewards and visible punishments would produce a 
powerful effect on society; but, alas! this is 
far i'rom being the case ; these visible effects 
of the virtuous or vicious actions of the pre- 
ceding state of existence are too. paltry and j 
too familiar to produce any excitement to virtue, > 
or any repression to vice. They merely serve 
now and then to whet a joke at the expense of 
individuals supposed to be suffering for the actions 
of the past birth. 

Such then is this system of idolatry as operating 
upon the present hopes, the moral condition, and 
future prospects, of nine-tenths of the pagan po- 
pulation of India. There is nothing in the cere- 
monies of this system of a moral nature, or 
which can produce moral effects, and it is plain, 
that all the influential effects which might have 
arisen front an exhibition of the joys or terrors of 
the future state are lost, by removing from these 
joys and terrors the very attributes which hare 
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ever made them so impressive^ their being invi- 
sible^ and never-ending in their duration. 

These then are the results which have followed 
the speculations of some of the wisest of the 
-human race, end of a system of religious prac- 
tice which has been tried for three thousand 
years upon more than one half of the human 
race. Not one moral result now — not one hope 
for the future ; all terminating in an endless se- 
■rios transmigrating through every form of ani- 
mated matter. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, given 
a rapid view of the Hindoo sacred code, as 
a grand system, regular in all its parts, and pro- 
posing a defined and magnificent object, nothing 
less than to the yogee absorption into the divine 
nature, and, to the common people, a gradual 
advance towards the same state. But it may 
be .proper now to refer to the acttud condiiUm 
of One Hundred Millions of beings, upon whopi 
this system has been operating with full force for 
so many ag^. 

That system must be essentially vicious which 
dooms the great mass of society to ignorance, iuid 
treats rational beings .as though they possessed 
no powers, except those of the animali This is 
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the state to which the Hindoo nation has been 
doomed by its bramhinical legislators. The edu- 
cation of all, except the bramhtins, is confined to 
a few rudiments, qualifying ^em to write a letter 
on business, and initiating them into the first 
rules of arithmetic. A Hindoo school is a mei^ 
shc^, in which, by a certain process, the human 
being is prepared' to act as a copying machine, oi* 
as a lythographic press. The culture of the mind 
is never contemplated in these seminaries. Hence 
Hindoo youths, tiios^ of a capacity exceedingly 
quic^, never find the means of enlarging and < 
strengthening the faculties. The bud withers 
as soon as it is ready to ejcpand. 

Destitute, tb^efore, of all that is reclaiming 
in his education,, of all that contributes to the 
formation of good dispoations and habits, these 
youths herd together for .mutual corruption. Des- 
itute of knowledge themselves, the parents, tiie 
tutors, cannot impart to others that which th^ 
themselves have never received; human nature 
takes its unrestrained course, and whatever is in 
the human heart receives an unbounded grati- 
fication. 

The youth neit enters into the married state ; 

. hut the kwe 'Under which he lives do not atkiw 
him to choose Ids osm wife: the paimits.iDake 

c » 
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this choice^ or^ in most cases, a man hired for 
the purpose, whose business it is to make these, 
bargains, and who travels from village to village, 
seeking wives and husbands for others. This wife 
thus imposed upon the youth is not in many cases 
pleasing to him ; and, in consequence, he seeks 
and pursues through life irregular gratifications, 
the sources of infinite mischief to himself and 
farnily. 

Receiving no favourable moral impressions 
either from his parents, his education, or from 
the state of manners around him, the Hindoo 
enters upon the business of life with all his natu- 
ral cupidity completely unrestrained. How unpre- 
pared to mix in a society where pride, avarice, 
deceit, falsehood, and impurity receive a bound- 
less license ; ' and where neither manners nor 
institutions exist to oppose the general and putrid 
inundation! Some persons have complimented 
the Hindoos as a virtuous people; but how 
should virtue exist amongst a people whose 
sacred writings encourage falsehood, revenge, 

3 1 Wpurity — ^whose gods were monsters of vice 
cl| whose sages are attributed the most brutal 
ulgence in cruelty, revenge, lust, and pride — 
whose priests and bramh&ns end^vour to copy 
these abominable examples — and whose very 
instituUoiis are the hotbeds of impurity i Where 
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in such a state of universal corruption — the tem- 
ple itself being turned into a brothel^ and the 
deity worshipped the very personification of sin 
— where should virtue find a single asylum ? and 
from what stock, where all is disease and cor- 
ruption, should the virtues be produced ? If the 
religious institutions of a country be the prime 
sources of corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous P Is there such a strong bias in human 
nature to virtue, that a man will be pure in spite 
of the example of his gods, his priests, and the 
whole body of his countrymen, and when the 
very services in his temple present' the most 
fascinating temptations to impurity ? 

Impurity and cruelty have been, in all ages, 
the prominent features of every form of pagan 
superstition. But no where have these features 
presented a more disgusting and horrible appear- 
ance than among the Hindoos. 

The author has witnessed scenes of impurity 
in Hindoo worship which he can never commit to 
writing. The allusions which he now considers 
it his duty to make to this disgusting subject 
will, he fears, expose him to the censure of some 
readers. 

In translating some parts ot the Hindoo writings 
with a learned bramhhn who assisted the author, 

c 3 
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this bramhiin was himself almost covered with 
shame : he hesitated, faultered, and, while giving 
tile meaning^ of various passag;e8 of his own 
shastrtis, was thrown into great agitation. Mul- 
titudes of fables and scenes are found in the most 
chaste of the Hindoo writings, belonging to the 
histories of their gods and ancient sages, that 
are disgusting beyond all utterance; but the 
passages here more particularly referred to, de- 
scribe acts of impurity daily practised by large 
bodies of Hindoos, and which are becoming 
more and more common. 

The songs and dances which the author has 
witnessed in the Hindoo temples at the time of 
the Doorga festival, at midnight, would disgrace 
a house of ill-fame. Gopal, a learned brarnhdn, 
assured a friend of the author’s, that he never 
appeared iii the temple on these occasions without 
hiding himself behind one of the pillars. And 
these are the services which should purify the soul, 
and fit it for the duties of time, and for the joys 
of eternity ! This is the religion of the Hindoo 1 

The author himself one year saw,'fronii his own 
window at Serampore, in a procession on the 
liver Ganges of the images of Dooiga, .sights 
so shockingly detestable, that he ran and closed 
his windows, and in a state of agony sought his 
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ebildren, that they might be removed to a dis- 
tance frem the sc^ne. And yet multitudes of 
Hindoos of both sexcs^ old and youngs crowded 
the side of the river on this occasion. Can we 
wonder, after this, .that the Hindoos should be 
notoriously the most corrupt nation at present 
existing on the earth ? Their sacred institutions 
are the very bane and curse of the people. 

Bui what shall be said to the cruelties practised 
by these ^idolaters ? It is a fact authenticated by 
their own writings, that the Hindoos in former 
times offered human sacrifices. The vedii con- 
tains the formulas used at these sacrifices ; seve- 
ral works contain stories of individuals who have 
sold their sons for sacrifices ; and the Kalika poo- 
ranii declares how long the blood of a man satis- 
fies the deity. Human sacrifices, we formerly 
supposed, were confined to nations entirely 
savage, but little elevated above the tigers which 
lived in the same forests with themselves ; and 
that, when they offered a human victim, it was 
a captive and an enemy, over whom they thus 
triumphed. But amongst the Hindoos, and in their 
most sacred and most ancient writings, we find 
that the animals proper for sacrifice are men, buf- 
faloes, goats, &c. 

Since the return of Colonel Walker from India, 
(the author speaks from the best authority), the 

c 4 
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itypoot mothers have returned to the murder of their 
female offspring : not one survives. These iinmo- 
lationSj it is said, were commenced to prevent 
the fulfilnient of a dreaded prophesy, and which 
could only be accomplished by the marriage of a 
female rajpoot with a person of another tribe. 
The danger must long since have ceased ; for the 
rajpoots have now little or no share in the 
sovereignties in India. Still, however, the prac- 
tice is continued, even in British India ; which 
proves, that nothing but the strong hand of power 
can put a stop to these atrocious murders. What 
a slaughter-house is the dwelling of a ra.jpoot! 
One of the English magistrates, in his official 
statement to the Supreme Native Court in Cal- 
cutta, respecting the burning of widows, accounts 
for the smallness of the nnmber of widows burnt 
in his district by remarking, th^ this district is 
chiefly inhabited by rajpoots, who are known to 
put every female child to death, and marry 
amongst other tribes, which wives do not con- 
sider themselves under the obligation to burn. 

It may be urged that this kind of infanticide 
is not attributable to any Hindoo institutions ; 
and this is admitted : but yet these murders may 
be quoted as exhibiting the state of society in India, 
and the need of a change. There are, however, 
many mothers among the Hindoos, who, in ful- 
fllinent of a vow to obtain the blessing of chil- 
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dren, offer the first-bom to the deity to whom 
this vow has been made. These offering^ are 
frequently made by drowning the child in the 
Brti^ihii-pootrii, a river on the eastern side of 
Bengal. In these immolations the mother encou- 
rages her child to pass into the stream beyond its 
depths and then abandons it^ remaining on the 
bank an inactive spectator of the struggles and 
cries of her expiring infant. These “ children of 
the vow” used also to be offered at Saugar Island ; 
and here the Hindoo mother was seen throwing 
her living child into the mouth of thp alligator, 
and watching the monster whilst he crushed its 
bones and drank its blood ! The Marquis Wel- 
lesley peaceably and successfully prevented these 
immolations, by sending a small party of Hindoo 
sepoys down to the spot at the annual festival 
held on this island. 

But what can be said respecting institutions 
which have such a debasing effect upon the cha- 
racter — which can thus transform the tender 
mother into an animal more savage than the tiger 
which prowls through the forest — and, extinguish- 
ing all the fine sensibilities common to the sex in 
every clime, render her capable of becoming the 
systematic butcher of her own offspring? We 
have no parallel to this in the history of the most 
savage tribes. How important, then, the institu- 
tions which regulate the public manners ! Here 
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a being, who, under the influence of these man> 
n'ers, shudders at having crushed a worm or 
destroyed an insect, without hesitation strangles, 
or smothers, or drowns her own offspring ! The 
author was informed in India, by a respectable 
bramhhn, of a rajpoot who, on some account, was 
induced to spare one of his female children. This 
girl lived in the house of her father till she 
attained the age of marriage ; but no one ap- 
peared to seek an union with this rajpoot girl ; 
and the father became alarmed for the honour of 
his family, fearful lest this girl should be seduced 
to paths of infamy. In this extremity, and no 
doubt in a state of mental agony and frenzy, he 
one day took a hatchet, and cut his child to 
pieces ! 

As a continuation of these Hindoo cruelties, it 
seems proper to notice whart; takes place at the 
jannual swinging festival in- Bengal, iii honour of 
the god Shivii. At these times multitudes of 
young men are, one by one, swung in the air, sus- 
pended by hooks thrust through the flesh of their 
backs ; each one remaining thus suspended for at 
least fifteen minutes. Others have a long slit cut 
through their tongues, or have their' sides per- 
forated, and cords put under the skin, and draw 
backwards and forwards, while the devotee himself 
dances through the streets. Some throw them- 
selves on open knives, from a height of ten feet. 
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fltid in some eases are pierced todeadi on Che spdCi 
At the close of the festival these miseral^le slaves 
of superstition dance with their bare feet on burn- 
ings coals. The reader is ready to conclude, that 
this is a description applicable only to savage life 
in its most degraded and brutal forms ; that it can 
st^cely be beings in the human shape who inflict 
upon their own bodies cruelties like these. Yet 
such is the power of the enchantments possess- 
ed by tlie bramh&ns, the priests of idolatry in In- 
dia, that they can persuade a man to inflict on 
himself more dreadful tortures than .the savage 
scalping American Indian inflicts on his enemies. 
And this is British India ! 

There are three modes in which the Hindoo 
religion allows of self-immolation, where the in- 
dividual labours under soifte incurable distemper : 
that of dying under* the wheels of the car of 
Juguiiiiat’h ; of being burnt alive, or of perishing 
in some sacred river. Dr. Buchanan has given a 
most appalling account of the immolations at the 
temple of Jbghnnat’h, in Orissa ; and the drown- 
ing of lepers, and others labouring under incu- 
rable distempers, is known to be very common 
in India. Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in Bengal, 
was once present at the burning alive of a poor le-: 
per. The friends of this poor man had dug a deep 
pit, and had kindled a large Are at the bottom. 
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when the poor leper, unable to walk, rolled him- 
self over and over till he fell into the pit ; but as 
soon as he felt the power of the dames his screams 
were dreadful, and he used every possible efibrt 
to rise and evtricate himself, calling upon his 
relations who stood around, to help him. Upon, 
those relations, however, he called in vain ; fof 
instead of affording the help he claimed in ac- 
cents that might have softened a tyger, they 
pushed him back into the tire, where he struggled 
for a while, and then perished. 

Thousands are supposed to perish annually in 
different parts of India, through famine or disease, 
while engaged in pilgrimages to the different 
holy places scattered all over that immense conti> 
nent. Dr. Buchanan has given a most shocking 
description of these horrors, in the account of 
his visit to the temple of Jhgunnat’h ; and to 
this the reader is referred. 

But what shall be said to the fact, that, ac- 
cording to the official document before referred 
to, and which is now in London, two Hindoo 
widows are roasted or buried alive every day in 
the Presidency of Bengal, in only .one division of 
British India ? Is there any thing parallel to this 
in the whole calendar of human offence and 
human woe? Two innocent beings — and those 
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'/Simafe»-~-<ot(/otoF- 7 -Toa 8 ted or buried alive every^ 
day ! This official account mentions one case in 
which the widow, after being terribly burnt, arose 
and fled to her house, where, however, sheex> 
pired almost immediately. For want of wood, 
anotlier was only h^f-bumt; but after being 
carried back to her house she soon expired. 
Another was compelled to return back, after pro- 
ceeding part of the way to the funeral pile, by 
the cries and screams of her daughter. Seven 
hundred and six widows, burnt or buried alive in 
the Presidency of Bengal in the year 1817! Who 
shall count the numbers of orphans thus deprived 
of father and mother at one stroke? Who shall 
count the groans and screams of all these widows 
in the scorching flam^, and the tears of all these 
orphans? And.this is Hindooism! And this is 
British India ! 

When a widow, in the first anguish of her loi», 
resolves not, to survive her husband, she avows 
her intention before her relations. In some cases, 
-they are afraid lest, after going to the pile, she 
should shrink from the horrid death which awaits 
her : they demand some proof of her courage, 
and she directs them to bring a lighted lamp. 
She thrusts her finger, in the flame, and holds it 
there till almost burnt to a cinder. They now 
believe that slie tvill not involve them in disgrace 
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by any aut of cowardice at the pile. She proceetls 
to the Ganges ; they accoinpaiiy her. Here she 
bathes^ and is assisted by a brainhhn who repeats 
the forms which are to prepare her for the flames. 
She next comes up from the river to the funeral 
pile, which may be twenty yards from the river, 
and which consists of a heap of faggots rising 
about two feet from the ground, and on which the 
dead body has been laid. She walks round the 
pile several times, in some cases supported by a 
bramhhn, scattering parched corn, &c. as she cir* 
cumambulates the pile. She now lays herself 
down on the pile by the side of the dead body, 
and, with two cords laid across the pile, the dead 
and the living bodies are tied fast together. A 
quantity of faggots are now laid upon the bodies, 
and two levers brought over the pile to keep 
down the victim. The eldest son, then, with a 
lighted torch, his head averted, sets fire to the 
pile ; the drums beat ; the shouts of the mob rend 
the air, and thus drown the shrieks and groans of 
the expiring woman. The whole scene to an 
English spectator is beyond all description horri- 
ble and heart-rending. Hell seems to be let loose, 
and its fires kindled on earth, and surrounded by 
the fiends from the deep, who are seen exulting 
in the deed truly infernal. The author has -seen 
three widows thus burnt alixe, amidst the Aeuts 
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as many of the populace as thought it worth 
their while to attend ! 

When a widow of the weaver cast resolves that 
she will die a Sutee, she is buried alive^ as the bo- 
dies of persons of this cast are buried and not burnt. 
A large and deep grave is, in this case, dug near 
the Ganges, and, after certain preparatory cere- 
monies, the widow descends into it, and takes the 
dead body on her lap, and encircles it with her 
arms. The earth is now thrown in by degrees, 
and two persons descend into the grave to press it 
firm with their feet around the widow, who sits 
a quiet, unafi^ted spectator of the horrible 
process. The earth keeps rising all around her, 
yet she makes no remonstrance, no effort to escape 
from her murderers, her own children and rela- 
tions ! At length it reaches to her head, and then, 
in haste, the rest of the earth is thrown upon her, 
and these relations mount the grave and dance 
upon the expiring victim. And thus this 
superstition possesses, as it were, an Almighty 
influence, and commands the earth to open 
its mouth — the earth obeys, and swallows up 
the living mother. — But shall these fires never 
be put out P Shall these graves still devour the 
helpless widow ? Forbid it, British power! For- 
bid it, Britidi humanity ! 
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'Hie author cannot close thii prefaice without 
adverting to the state of female society in IndiiL 

What a melancholy fact^ in addition to the pre- 
ceding statements^ that there should not exist a 
single Hindoo school for girls throughout Indu 
that the laws and customs of the Hindocis are 
inimical to the culture of the female mind ; and 
that she is threatened with widowhood^ one of the . 
mdst dreadful misfortunes in the. contemplation of 
a Hindoo female* if she dare to acquire the know- 
ledge of letters. Here then is a population of 
fifty millions of females unable to read or write. 

While a girb she remains in a. state of .idleness. 
Her fingers never touch a pin* a needle* a. pair 
of scissars* or a pen ; she never sees a book ex- 
cept in the hands of die other sex. 

When quite a child, seven or eight years of 
age* she is married* but has no dioice* can have 
none at this tender age* in her husband. After 
the marriage ceremimy* she returns to the house 
of her father* and remains there till, she is called 
to live with her husband. During this time* per- 
haps* he dies; and if she is not burnt with his 
body* she is doomed to remain a. widow all her 
days: the Hindoo law oennits.no widow to 
marry. 
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SoiAe kooleens^ the highest order of bram- 
hhns, marry fifty or sixty females^ Hindoo pa> 
rents conceiving it a high honour to have a 
daughter married to a kooleen. This man, how* 
ever, lives only with one wife; though he may 
occasionally visit some of the others. View 
the consequences of these det^table laws : these 
extra wives of the kooleens, and these infant 
widows, are generally found in the houses of ill* 
fame throughout the country ! 

Let us suppose, however, that the Hindoo wife 
becomes a mother, she cannot be the companion 
of her husband, nor can she educate her off- 
spring. She remains little better than a mere 
drudge in her &mily. She is interdicted all in* 
tercourse with the other sex ; she never sits with 
her husband in public company ; she never eats 
with him ; but prepares his food, waits upon him, 
and then partakes of what he leaves. 

Is it wonderful that in these circumstances 
female chastity should be almost unknown in 
India ; or that these females, to whom all know* 
ledge is denied, should be more superstitious 
than the men ? Can we be surprized at seeing 
them, under the influence of the demon of idolatry, 
destroying their children, casting themselves into 
the rivers, and perishing on the funeral piles ? 

VOL. III. d 
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But surely efforts will now be made by our 
&ir countrywomen to improve the condition of 
all these millions of females. It ‘cannot be^ 
that^ raised by a gracious Providence to the en- 
joyment of so many comforts^ in a society so 
much improved by their virtues, they should be 
insensible to their duty herein. No ; they will 
doubtless form assodations among themselves, 
and stimulate their relations of the* other sex, to 
unite their energies, to rescue from ignorance, 
and by that means from these funeral piles, and 
from the accumulated miseries to which they are 
subject, so many millions of interesting women, 
who, for the go^ of their husbands and families, 
are seen to brave death in its most terrific forms ; 
and amongst whom, notwithstanding the threaten* 
ings of the other sex, and the slavery to which 
they are doomed, a few individuals have been 
found, by their knowledge of letters and of phi- 
losophy, putting the other sex to the Uudi. 

As though the legislators of India had deter- 
mined, that the institutions they had reared dioidd 
never be dissolved, they have divided the whole 
population into four orders, and deterred thiam 
from every intermixture by enacting a penalty 
worse than death : he who dares to tranagress, 
is. driven firom every cirde dear to him, firom 
the place whidi gave lum birth, and firom the 
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embraces of father and mother, of brother and* 
sister, of wife and children. He is banished from 
his inheritance, and is left to wander as a vaga- 
bond upon the &ce of. the earth. Was there evmr 
such a state of human society as that which at 
this day exists among the Hindoos? Were a 
people ever bound in such ch^s ? And yet this 
society is capable of the highest improvement, 
and these chains of being completely dissolved. 

At different periods it seemed doubtful whether 
Portugal, or Holland, or France, should obtain 
the ascendancy in the East. But on them it was 
not conferred. A day of trial was given to these 
powers, but &ey were found unworthy of the great 
trust, and incapable of accomplishing the ood 
intended for India ; they were therefore rejected. 

For a con^derable period the power of Britain 
in India appeared yery precarious ; and, amidst 
such an uncertainty, but little opportunity for 
improvement was uflbrded. Latterly, however, 
our power has been so consolidated, in the decided 
preference of our sway in the minds of the 
governed, and in the complete dependance of 
every remaining power in India, that the improve- 
ment of the intellectual condition' of the native^, 
as the means of uniting them to us from prin- 
ciple, has become the. soundest policy, and a 
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point of such paramount necessity and impor-* 
tance, that almost every one, at all conversant 
■with the state of our Indian empire, is become 
a convert to this opinion. 

When it is considered, that the intellectual 
condition of our Indian population is tar lower 
than that of our ancestors at the period of the 
conquest; that there is not a single school or 
book in India by which the mind can be enlight- 
ened : that all the countries around Hindoost’han 
are enveloped in the same darkness; that the 
great mass of society in every country have 
emerged out of darkness by a progress so slow, 
as to be almost imperceptible; and that the 
population to be raised into thinking and active 
beings in India amounts to nearly 100,000,000, 
all idea of danger to the parent slate from at- 
tempting to improve the mental condition of 
society there must be very extravagant. Many 
centuries must pass away before India shall be 
in the condition of our American subjects at 
the commencement of their revolution ; and after 
^ all these, centuries shall have rolled over our 
country, if her power, and splendour, and foreign 
possessions shall be retained so long, and she 
shoidd, five or six hundred years hence, lose 
India, she will derive a greater glory from having 
elevated intp a mental and moral existence all 
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these millions, than she could derive from adding 
all China and Tartary to her Eastern possessions ; 
and India, thus enlightened and civilized, would, 
even in an independent state, contribute more to 
the real prosperity of Britain as a cmnmercial 
people, by consuming her manufactures to a vast 
extent, than she does at present, or ever will do, 
remaining uncivilized. It is a most extraordinary 
fact, that the British goods annually purchase 
by all our Hindoo and Mahometan subjects, 
are not sufficient to freight a single vessel from 
our ports. 

But let Hindoost’han receive that higher civili- 
zation she needs, that cultivation of wliich she is 
so capable, let European literature be transfused 
into all her languages, and then the ocean, from 
the ports of Britain to India, will be covered with 
our merchant vessels; and from the centre of 
India moral culture and science will be extended 
•all over Asia, to the Burman empire and Siam, to 
China, with all her millions, to Persia, and even to 
Arabia ; and the whole Eastern hemisphere will 
be gilded with the rays of that Luminary, whose 
beams are the alone source of all the life and 
moral beauty found in our world. 

And when we consider that so many millions' of 
tlie population of In dia are our fellow-subjects. 
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whait a stimulus to seek their good ! What an im* 
perative, what a paramount duty ! Is it not mani- 
fest^ that in the mental and moral improvement of 
this vast empire. Great Britain has a work of be- 
nevolence before her which, in national glory, will 
eclipse all her other achievements, as much as the 
meridian sun exceeds in splendour the morning 
star. Know, then, the country of the Howards 
and. the Wilberforces, thy high destiny ! — Never 
were such miseries to be removed— -never was 
such a mighty good put within the power of one 
nation — ^the raising a population of sixty millions 
to a rational and happy existence, and through 
them the illumination and civilization of ail 
Asia ! ^ 

These remarks the author has prefixed to the 
English edition of his work, in the hope of call- • 
ing the attention of his countrymen to the de- 
plorable intellectual and moral condition of ' 
British India. A more detailed view of this sub- 
ject will be found in the closing pages of this 
volume and the introductory chapter of the next. 

This volume, according to the prpper order 
of the work, should have been the first of the 
four, and the fourth the second ; but as the two 
preceding volumes on the Mythology of the Hin- 
doos had been printed, from the Bengal edition. 
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before the return of the author to England, there 
appeared to be no alternative but that of print- 
ing these volumes as the third and fourth. The 
reader is entreated to keep this in mind in reading 
the work, which purports to be, A View of the 
History, the Idteralure, and the Mythology of the 
Hindoos*'’ 

London, August 21 , 1620 . 
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ON THK 

HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 

OF 

THE HINDOOS. 


However difficult it may be, if not impossible, to trace the 
origin of the Hindoo nation, and however absurd its own chro-* 
nology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to anti« 
quity: their most early writings, their unchanging manners, 
and a variety of facts connected with their records, which are 
noticed in this and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. But how humbling is the consideration, that 
whole ages of the earliest history of so large and interesting a 
portion of mankind, should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable. How many astonishing events, how many pre- 
cious monuments of the powers of the human mind, must have 
been thus lost to all posterity ! And yet this is in a great 
degree the cose, respecting all the nations of antiquity during 
the revolution of all the ages prior to that of Herodotus. — 
In this culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the 
invention of fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the 
gods, and filling millions of years with the wonderful actions of 
their forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race 
appear ! 

But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable 
in the whole of the Hindoo accounts of the first ages ? May 
there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusiona 
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to the state of primeval society^ even in what the Hindoos have 
termed the siityu 3’oogii ?— The story of Swayuipbhooviii* may 
be a tradition relative to the flood ; nor is it absolutely impossi- 
ble that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from 
the period of the confusion of tongues, nor that they should have 
had traditions among them of the flood handed down from age 
to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the ancients 
are known to have cherished towards every thing proceeding 
from their ancestors. 

Should this account of Swayumbhoovu, however, be pure 
fable, and in consequence this application of the story to Noah 
be wholly untenable, there are still certain promin'^nt facts 
ill the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the 
high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which cannot be very wide 
of the truth. 

From the style of the v^dus, the deep veneration in whick . 
they are held, and other concurring circumstances, it seems 
very probable, that the most ancient parts of these works were 
written about the time of David : this allows a sufficient period, 
after the confusion of tongues, for the Hindoos to have made 
good their setMcment in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilization requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and 
religious polity which has descended down to the present times. 

The vedu contains the names of many of tlie most celebrated 
of the Hindoo philosophers ; and, therefore, it may be supposed 
that the original sentences (sootriis) of the diirshuniis, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were 
drawn, must have succeeded the original v^du at no great dis- 
tance of time ; and at a period not very much later the In- 
stitutes of Miinoo, their great epic poem, the Ramayiinu, and 
their first astronomical works, so worthy of the best days of the 
Hindoo nation, must have been written. This will carry us one 
or two hundred years below Ramu, who probably lived about 
» Sec page 2. 
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fire hundred years before the Christian era ; and while we are 
thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek learning 
had attained dll its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred 
years to the Hindoos, in which period they may be supposed to 
have carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Krishnii may be placed about three hundred 
years before the incarnation ; in whose time some of the best of 
the minor poets, &c. lived. Very soon aflerwards the Milha- 
bhariitu, in which this hero Is so highly distinguished, must also 
have been written, as well as the most ancient poorarihs, 
and the Shree-Bliaguvutu, in which work also Krishnii is one of 
the principal personages. The arrangement of the v^dii, by 
Vyasii, it is probable, must also be referred to this period. 

We arc now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos 
date the commencement of the present age, the khlee yoogii ; 
and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi- 
nated. 

These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint 
light on the Hindoo chronology; and the author is happy 
in observing, that they correspond pretty nearly with ail the in- 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and 
which is to be found in the invaluable Researches made by Sir 
W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Bently, and other gentlemen 
learned in the Sungkritu. 

We shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History 
contained in the First Chapter of this work, and from hence 
the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological theory. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogiis commences 
with the work of creation, after which the earth is said to have 
been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 
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whom the god Briimha divided himself into two part8» one 
of which became Swayiimbhoovuj and the other the wife of this 
personage. 

The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this 
Hindoo Noah (if it be proper to identify Swayiimbhoovu with 
the patriarch) divided the earth, or, as is more reasonable 
to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet 
had emigrated, into seven parts, or dweepus, as Plukshii, 
Kooshii, Krounchii, Shaku, Pooshkiiru, Shalmulu, and' Jiim* 
boo.*» 

Prit'hoo, the grandson of Swayiimbhoovu, considered as 
the first king of this colony succeeding the patriarchal state, 
is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught 
his subjects agriculture, som^' of the arts, Ac. The name 
Prit’hivee, the earth, is said to have been derived from Prifheo. 

Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions 
of territory, divided them among their children ; and one 
of these sons, Agnidrh, obtained Jiimboo-Dweepu, or India, 
and divided it among his nine sons. Rishuvii, the grandson oT 
this monarch, had nine sons, but he gave his kingdom to 
Bhurutii, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which 
was called after him Bhariitii- Viirshu,^' and which is said to have 
extended from mount Himaluyii to the sea. — The names of 
twenty-four kings, descended from Bhurutii, are next given, 
with the last of whom is said to have ended the race of Swa- 
yiimbhoovu. 

b Captain Wilford, according to his owntheoi7, says, ** PlOkshU includes 
the Lesser Asia, America, Ac, KooshO answers to the countries betweeu tlic 
Persian gulph, the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India; 
Krounchfl includes Germany; ShakQ, the British isles; PooshkOrO is 
Ireland ; ShaimOlO is bounded to the west by the Adriatic and Baltic seas 
and Juroboo fs India." 


c The country or kingdom of BbflrOtn. 
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We now come to the next dynasty of kings, called the 
descendants of the sun. Ikshwakoo, the first of this family, 
with In's eight brethren, reigned over Bharfitfi-Yiirshfi, Ikshwa- 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Oude, then 
called Uyodhya, his capital. Including this monarch, the poo- 
ranus give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with 
the last of whom was closed the first age, or the Siityu yoogii. 

Saguru was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the 
treta yoogii, in which twenty-tliree persons are supposed to 
have reigned, the last but one of whom was Ramii ; about 
whose time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had 
attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to have reigned 
in the third age, or what is termed the dwapurii yoogii. 

The Instory now goes back almost to the commencement 
of the siityu yoogii, to the other family distiuguished in the 
Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Poo- 
rooruvii, who was the son of Ila, the grand-daughter of Voiviis- 
wutii, the father of Ikswakoo. This monarch made Priiyagu 
his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, in 
a direct line, extend to the close of the third age. 

The kshutriyii kings of the race of the moon who reigned in 
Jie present age, or the kiilee yoogii, amount to thirty-seven, and 
the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to the 
Mussulman conquest, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
amount to ninety, of the following dynasties: after the 
kshiitriyiis, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Mfigudhii family ; next 
succeeded the Goutiimii dynasty, the patrons of the Bouddhti 
heresy ; then the Miiyoorii dynasty, and after the dethronement 
of its last prince, Shukadityfi, a royal stranger, from the 
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K&ifiaoo mountains obtained the kingdom ; but wbo^ in his turn, 
was destroyed by Salivahiinti, the king of Priitist’hanii. The 
two next families were yogees, the following one voidyiis, 
and the last family of Hindoo kings,, sitting on the throne 
of Delhi, ivere rajpoOts. 

It must not be supposed by the reader, that the above lists of 
kings can be depended upon in forming chronological calcu- 
lations, though they have been really selected from the poo- 
ranus: for the framers had no intention of assisting their 
countrymen to acquire a knowledge of history ; the record was 
purely casual, or intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
hero. The early division of Hindoost’hanu into many inde- 
pendent kingdoms also increases this difficulty; for through 
what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made ? 

The Shuktee-Siimbh^dti, one of the tiintriis, contains a list 
of fifty-three kingdoms in India taken in its largest sense, but 
at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but very imperfectly described in the above 
work. The names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungii, 
Bungu, Kiilingfi, K^rtilu, Siirv^shii, Kashmeerii, Kamii-roopii, 
Miiharashtru, Andbrii, Sourashtrii, Goorjj&rii, Troiiingti, 
Miiluyana, Kiimatu, Uvfintee, Vidiirbhii, Miiroo, Abheerii, 
Maluvu, Cholii, PUnchalii, Kambojii, Viratu, Pandyii, Vid^hb- 
Bhoomee, Valheekii, Kiratil, Vukiignanii, Khoorasanfi, Bbotii, 
Cheenii, Amurogu, or Mfiha-Cheenfi, N^paltt, Shfieliibtittii, 
GourU, Miiha'Koshiiiu, M&gfidhii, Ootkfilii, Shree-Koontfilfi, 
Rinu, KoDkQnu, Koik^yii, Shd6ru-S4nfi, Koorotf, Singhiilu, 
Poolindii, Kutt’hb, M&tsyii, MQdlrfi, Souveerfi, LUIamfi, VQrv- 
viirii, and SoindhuvQ. 

Tlie author begs leave to refer the reader to the first chapter 
of this volume for a more detailed view of Hindoo history, and 
for other observations on the subject. He cannot, however, 
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refrain from adding his earnest wish, that some Siingskritii 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work on this subject, drawn 
entirely from Hindoo sources; persuaded as he is, that the 
pooranhs, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either 
afford ample materials for a succinct history of India, or supply 
numerous fragments t>f the most interesting and important i 
nature. To a person proposing to commence a work of this 
kind, he would recommend the employment of learned natives 
to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranii and every historical poem. This would shorten the work 
to the English scholar ; who, having all these materials before 
him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete History of 
this very ancient and interesting people. 

From the whole of what the author has been able to collect 
and condense relative to the civil state of the Hindoos, the 
reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: the Hindoo 
Icings, though absolute, were restrained by laws and priests 
verily believed to be divine the laws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of 
that purity, justice and benevolence, which Christianity has 
infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris- 
tian the very cast prohibited some indulgences and associa- 
tions exceedingly pernicious to society: — but, after a candid 
examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit that 
there are many things to approve and admire in the royal, ju- 
dicial, and social institutions of the Hindoos, we are compelled 
to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities,— which invested the monarch with absolute 
power over the lives, property, and liberty of the subject, — 
which permitted domestic slavery,— which consigned one half, 
viz. the female population, to a state of perpetual servitude and 
ignorance, and nine tenths of the male population to mental, 
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civil and bodily slavery under the priestSi must have been es- 
sentially vicious and intolerable. 

Nor can the author refrain from pausing in this place, and 
offering up his most heartfelt thanksgivings to the Great and 
Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many 
tremendous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of 
mankind under the British Government. He feels this grati- 
tude not only when he contrasts the British Government with 
the absofute and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and 
Miis^Iman princes ; but he feels it, as one who has long wit- 
nessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Govern- 
ment^^ which, with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, 
(as far as the system, in the hands of a few unassisted ^ indi- 
viduals, can possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so 
vast a population, so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that 
which composes the whole body of the Honourable Company's 
civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving 
at the cupidity of the native officers ; but the author hopes that 
these instances are constantly decreasing, and he is happy in 
adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which 
have resulted to die subject from the establishment of the 
College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 

S The Bentiments expreised by the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
iu his speech delivered to the students of the Ck>11ege of Fort William, on the 
30th July, 1817, have formed for him an Imperishable wreath of honour j 
and it cannot be doubted, but that the young gentlemen to whom this most 
excellent address was delivered, will, by acting up to fliese digniAed senti- 
ments, make the very name of Britons dear to the latest posterity of our 
Indian subjects. 

c The native officers of Justice, on account of their want of probity and 
their excessive cupidity, instead of btiug faithful assistauts to the Superior 
>|afiitrate8,'bave always been the greatest scourges of the country. 
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the Honourable Company’s civil servants under this Precidency 
is now seen to be great and salutary indeed. Formerly, a young 
man, after his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at the 
capital just long enough to contract habits and debts which 
extinguished all private virtue and all public spirit; and, thus 
prepared, he went to his station, the solitude of which was 
favourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. 
But now, the residence at the College, and the public exa- 
minations there, form the character of the individual ; and he 
proceeds to his station with the eyes of all his fellow -students 
and of the whole English community following him ; and with 
this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advance- 
ment in the service must depend entirely on his merits. 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most 
to be wondered at, the wisdom of the man who formed it, or 
the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary.— 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as 
collectors, judges, &c. large and populous districts, should 
know the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands, — that those young men who 
should become magistrates and judges should know the laws 
which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintiff and defendant upon which they were to decide, then 
the college was necessary. — If it was desirable that the govern- 
ment should know the capacity and sufficiency of candidates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts, — and 
that persons about to be placed in lucrative situations, and 
beyond the reach of controul, should first be brought to know 
the necessity of managing their own affairs with discretion, then 
the college was necessary. — If it was important to the happi- 
ness of the governed, that they should be able to make appli- 
cation to their magistrates without the interference of persons 
under many temptations to become their oppressors, — that the 
subjects should not always be reminded that their governors 
were men of a strange speech, — that native men of learning 
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fihould be patronized^ and their diligence excited to give to the 
world the stores of Hindoo literature, and to lay open the most 
extensive system of idolatry on earth, — or, if it was important 
to the interests of scit.nce, that Europeans in situations of 
influence, scattered ovj;- the greater part of India, should be 
capable of exploring the hidden treasures of Hindoo learning, 
then the college was necessary. — If it was of the last conse- 
quence to the happiness of the natives, that the servants of the 
Company should be able to select with wisdom the vast multi- 
tude of inferior native ofHcers spread over the country,— or, in 
short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to 
the glory of Britain, that the authority of England should be 
preserved and perpetuated in the cast, then the college of Fort- 
William was necessary, and the most nohlc Marquis Wellesley 
deserves the thanks of every native, of every Briton, and of 
every man of learning in the world. 

Still the author feels it his duty respectfully to suggest, for 
the consideration of the Supreme Government, while this sub- 
ject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly 
conceives, with the further improvement of the country: he 
would recommend — that the whole body of Hindoo and Musiil- 
man law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be 
laid before a select body of law officers, assisted by the oldest 
and the most enlightened of the HonourableCompany's servants, 
and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent 
persons in every part of India, be directed to form a body of 
civil and criminal law suited to the present circumstances of 
our Indian empire ; to be presented for revision to the great 
Law Officers of the Crown, and to the Parliament of England ; 
~that this code of law, when ratified, be translated into the 
language of every district containing a court of justice, and 
two copies of it deposited in each court, for the use of the council 
both of the plaintiff and defendant; the Judge and first law 
officers to be also supplied with copies ; and further, that every 
student be expected to read this code thrice over during his 
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stay in the college, and to attend regular lectisres in which it 
shall be explained that the proceedings of every court of law 
be conducted in the language of the district in which each court- 
house is situated ; that every Judge understand, and every at^ 
torney plead in this language ; that the proceedings be open 
to all, and that no cause be examined, nor any witnesses heard, 
in private, by the officers of the court, previously to the open 
trial in court, on pain of a very heavy fine ; that there be formed 
at the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law 
officers in the legitimate meaning of ^his code, and that no native 
attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court 
of justice without a certificate from this college ; — that every 
instance of bribery, perjury, and extortion, connected with the 
administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, be 
punished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, 
so common at present, and so exceedingly destructive of the 
happiness of the subject ;«that no person be appointed to the 
office of a t’hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, 
without a recommendation from ten of the roost respectable in- 
habitants of the town or village where such officer is to be 
placed that some mode be sought of interesting the inhabit- 
ants of towns in improving their roads, in removing nuisances, 
in watching over inferior officers of the police, ^in promoting 
different objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, 
which might be supported by an annual collection from the 
inhabitants themselves. 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, that it is the duty of the Government to improve the 
civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long an’d painful delay, was 
hailed with joy by every philanthropist. It is impossible to 
discover any object worthy of individual existence, if the good 
of others be not included in that object : but how much more 
true is this of nations than of individuals.— The Marquis of 
Hastings, in his late most excellent address to the Students of 
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the College, very feelingly takes up the sentiment of the House 
of Commons, and urges with great force the policy, the ne- 
cessity, and the divine obligation of. raising to rational and 
happy life the subjects of this vast empire ; and the author is 
happy to observe, that, under his Lordship's administration, ex- 
periments have been made to impart instruction to the rising 
generation in India ^ in their own tongue, agreeably to 
the improved system of education for the poor, which, as a 
grand principle of moral health, promises to resemble in its 
blessings the-tree of life, the very leaves of which are said to 
be for the healing of the nations." 

Many of those who have reflected on the miserably enslaved 
but delicate circumstances of our Hindoo and Musulman fellow- 
subjects, have felt the greatest anxiety lest, by touching, in the 
slightest manner, the fabric of our Indian policy, it should 
shiver to atoms ; but it now appears that these apprehensions, 
like many others formed while walking in an unknown path at 
midnight, arc wholly groundless. It is now proved beyond the 
possibility of hesitation, that the Hindoos, like all other human 
beings, are more pleased with day than with night, when the 
light is permitted to shine upon them through a medium which 
diminishes the effulgence of its rays ; and that therefore the 
rudiments of knowledge may be imparted with perfect safety. 
Man, in the essential principles of his nature, and in his wants, 
is the same in every clime : in the efforts of the wise and good 
to improve his condition, therefore, the great difficulty lies in 
discovering his real circumstances, and in suiting the means to 
the end. 

Our present duties to this people seem to be comprized in 
imparting to them, first, kiwaoledge^ and then sacred princi^s ; 

and in this God-like work, Schools^ as well as the extensive 

• 

^ tThc Vid>ala>a, or the Hindoo College, and the School Booe So- 
ciety, ill Calcutta, reflect also the highest honour on those who originat- 
ed as well as on those who coiiiluct these institutions. The School Book So- 
ciety, it is understood, owes its origin to that distinguished lady, the Mar- 
chioness of Hastings. 
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circulation of elementary works on the first principles of science, 
and of the Holy Scriptures, ought to be patronized wherever 
power, or influence, or property, has been by a gracious Provi- 
dence bestowed. If he is a benefactor to mankind who makes 
a blade of grass to grow where one never grew before, how much 
more is he the'friend of man, who sows, in a field extensive as 
a fourth part of the habitable globe, that seed which is to spring 
up and bear fruit unto life eternal. 

The British government may reap the highest advantages 
from the general establishment of Schools : an involuntary at- 
tachment necessarily takes place between the person who bestows 
knowledge and the recipient. Every person who has read 
Park's travels, must have perceived the amazing effects of the 
Mahomedan schools in Africa, in drawing the hearts of the 
natives thus taught to their superiors. It is a singular fact, that 
in all the conquests which they have been able to retain, the 
Mahomedans have mouldered the conquered into their own 
disposition : the difference in temper and character between the 
Musulman and the Hindoo in Bengal, though both were once 
Hindoos, is quite astonishing, and can only be attributed to 
education : it is the same change of character which is so visible 
in the native Africans after receiving instruction in the Ma- 
homedan schools. 

At some future time, these native schools may also be ex- 
pected to supply a supiu'ior race of men for all the inferior 
offices of government and police, who will also form the uniting 
link between the population and their beneficent government. 
These fruits cannot be expected till years have elapsed after 
schools shall have been generally established, and therefore the 
author refrains from enlarging ; but as this horde of rapacious 
oppressors, ‘ dressed in a little brief authority,' is, and has 
always been, the greatest scourge of the country, so a greater 
good can scarcely be found for it, than upright and benevolent 
men to fill up all the subordinate offices of government and 
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police. Something of the hunger and rapacity of these men 
would be' removed, perhaps, if a fine of twenty times the amount 
of the sum given as a douceur for obtaining a place were levied 
on every offender, half of it to go to the informer. 

The Second Chapter of this work contains an account of 
the different casts or orders of Hindoos, which, including what 
may be called the trading casts, amount in number to more 
than forty. To this is added, a description of the arts, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the Hindoos, and of the 
dimate, soil, and produce of Bengal, comprising a general view 
of the social order of this people as far as affected by the cast. 

The writer has not spared the authors of this iniquitous 
system of social misrule, but has endeavoured to shew its fla- 
grant injustice, its shocking inhumanity, and its fatal impolicy 
in paralizing the genius and industry of the country. The 
instances given of the dreadful consequences following the loss 
of cast, which might be multiplied into a large volume filled 
with cases of unparalleled cruelly and injustice, will no doubt 
fill the mind of the reader with the deepest horror. And 
yet this detestable system, which cuts up by the roots every 
tender and generous feeling, and, for the most innocent 
and even praise -worthy actions, inflicts a punishment worse 
than death itself, — has found apologists even amongst en- 
lightened Britons. 

Never was there any thing invented by the deep policy 
of man, so well calculated to rivet the chains of superstition, as 
the cast. By this institution, all the Hindoos are divided into 
distinct classes, and their civil, domestic and religious duties 
'defined. The rules for the practice of these duties are so 
minutely arranged, and rendered so binding, that a Hindoo can 
never embrace any thing new, however wise, or necessary, 
or profitable ; nor transgress the bounds of his prison-house. 
The mere circumstance of eating even the purest food, with 
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persons not of the same order, however enlightened, or virtuous, 
or venerable for age, exposes a man to excision from his wife, 
children, father, mother, and every other tender relation ; but 
what is still worse, the very reception of such a persecuted in- 
dividual involves the receiver, though a mother or a wife, (Oh ! 
these mild and humane Hindoos ! !) in the same dreadful 
sentence. Yet all these horrors must be braved by a person 
perishing with thirst, who should, to save his life, dare to receive 
even the sacred water of the Ganges, from one of inferior cast; 
— all this misery must be endured by the person, who, to secure 
his eternal salvation, should dare to embrace a new religion. 
Had the cast continued to be what it was under the Hindoo 
monarchs, and what the framers of its rules wished it to be, all 
that is terrible in becoming an outcast, and a vagabond on the 
face of the earth all that is revolting to hiunan nature in losing 
the esteem of connections, in contempt and persecution, in the 
fear of perishing through want, and in being excluded from the 
most distant hope of returning to home and friends on this side 
death, — all these terrors must have been welcomed by every 
Christian convert, who must thus have become a martyr 
the very moment he declared himself on the side of the new re- 
ligion. 

But let us rejoice that the rust of these fetters has nearly 
eaten them through : there are indications in the present state of 
Hindoo society, which evince that, on account of the number of 
transgressors, these barbarous laws cannot be much loxjlger en- 
forced 

1. The' social impulse is evidently felt as strongly by the 
Hindoos as by other nations; and this leads those who have 
formed friendships in the same neighbourhood to join in ofFeriog 
mutual pledges of hospitality ; hence, in numerous instances, we 
find that groups of Hindoos, of different casts, actually meet in 
secret, to eat and smoke together, rejoicing in this opportuni^ 
of indulging their social feelings. There is also a strong propen- 
sity in human nature to pass the bounds prescribed by partial 
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and short-sighted legislators ; and in these private meetings, the 
parties enjoy a kind of triumph in having leapt the fence, and in 
being able to do it repeatedly with impunity. 

2. Early marriages being necessarily acts of compulsion, and 
against nature, it too frequently happens, that the affections, in- 
stead of fixing upon the law-given wife, become placed upon 
some one not of the same cast, who is preferred as the darling 
object of uncontrouled choice : here again the cast is sacrificed 
and detested ir secret. 

3. The love of proscribed food in many instances becomes a 
temptation to trespass against the laws of cast : many Hindoos 
of the highest as well as of the lowest rank eat flesh and 
other forbidden food ; and, should detection follow, the offenders 
avail themselves of the plea, These are the remains of the of- 
ferings presented to my guardian deity.” 

4. The yoke of the cast becomes still more intolerable through 
the boundless license which a Hindoo gives to his sensual 
desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous intercourse with 
all casts of females, are greatly strengthened by absence from 
home for months and years together, which is the case with 
thousands, especially in Calcutta and other large towns, as well 
as throughout the native army : hence cohabiting, eating and 
smoking with women of other casts is so common, that it is 
generally connived at, especially as it is chiefly done at a 
distance from the offender's relations. 

5. The very minuteness and intricacy of the rules connected 
with cast also tend powerfully to induce a forfeiture of the pri- 
vileges it bestows : social intercourse among Hindoos is always 
through a path of thorns. Cast is destroyed by teaching religi- 
ous rules to persons of inferior rank, by eating, or by intimate 
friendship, with such persons, by following certain trades, 
by forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting the customs 
of the cast, by the faults of near relations, &c. d:c. And where 
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the cast is not forfeited, in many cases persons are tormented 
and persecuted to the greatest excess. 

From hence it will appear, that an institutioni the rules of 
which are at war with every passion of the human mind, good 
as well as evil, must, sooner or lafter, especially if the govern- 
ment itself ceases to enforce these rules, fall into utter disuse 
and contempt. The present state of Hindoo society respecting 
the cast, therefore, will cease to be a matter of wonder. No one 
will be surprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one 
another credit, as a matter of convenience, for being in pos- 
session of cast, and though there may be an outward, and, in 
the higher orders, an insolent show of reverence for its rules, 
if the matter were to be searched into, and the laws of the cast 
were allowed to decide, scarcely a single family of Hindoosviwild 
he found in the mhole of Bengal lishose cast is not forfeited: this 
is well known and generally acknowledged. 

The author has devoted one hundred pages, making the 
Third Chapter of this volume, to a description of the Manners 
and Customs of the Hindoos ; and upon these he here offers a 
few remarks in addition to those which close the chapter. 

Some have professed to doubt, whether a state of civilization 
be preferable to a savage state or not ; but would it not be' the 
same question in other words, if it were asked whether is to be 
preferred, the state of man or that of the irrational animals ? 
What is the precise boundary which marks the distinction be- 
tween the civilized and the savage state ? Is it not, that in the 
former the improvement of the mind is recognized as the highest 
end of existence, but not in the latter? The Hindoo manners 
strongly remind us of this distinction. 

The Hindoos are said to exercise much tenderness towards 
women in a state of pregnancy ; not, however, from anylliigh 
sensibility in reference to the sex, but from an anxious concern 
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tcKfecure the safe birth of a child, hoping it will be a ion, to 
whom they may commit the charge of releasing them after death 
from a state similar to purgatory. The rejection, with a degree 
of horror, of the services of a skilful surgeon^ even where the 
life of the mother is exposed, is another proof that the mind is 
in a state of great imbecility ; while the terrors felt by all parties 
on these occasions strongly demonstrate the deplorable state of 
medical science among the Hindoos, The appearance of piety 
in a family after the birth of a child however, though blended 
with the grossest ignorance and superstition, may become an 
instructive lessen to Christians, as well as an excitement to gra< 
titude for better knowledge. In giving names to their children, 
also the Hindoos shew a paarked preference for the names of the 
gods, hereby expressing their veneration for the deity, and 
their hope that the god whose name the child bears may honour 
it with his favour. 

Parents who have been afflicted by the loss of several children 
in infancy not unfrequently attribute their misfortunes to the 
prayers of envious persons. If they are afterward blessed with 
another child, they give it an unpleasant name, that no one may 
envy their happiness.^ In the same spirit, these poor peoplr 
place on the end of a stick a black rejected cooking-pot streaker 
with white, and set it up in the midst of a garden of vegetables^ 
that the evil eyes of malicious persons may not destroy the crop. 
How effectually would the reception of one passage of scripture 
eradicate all these fears : ** The prayers of the wicked are an 
abomination to the Lord.”** How absent from the minds of 
this people are all ideas of the essential necessity of holy dispo- 
sitions in our approaches to the Almighty. 

Hindoo mothers display an excessive attachment to their 
of&pring : but this fondness, confining its cares to the body, 

f Three kources is not unfrequently given (Teen l|Couree). 

** How supremely important it is, that the works received by a whole 
nation as divine, should contain only those sentiments that art capable of 
imparting a s)steni of perfect morals ! 
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leads them to feed their children to excess ; to indulge them 
with pernicious food, which brings on early diseases ; and to 
permit evil tempers to grow without correction: and thus 
maternal affection is converted into the greatest possible bane. 

The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive con- 
cern for secular interests, without the least reference to the 
enlargement of the mind. A Hindoo has not the most distant 
idea that schools ought to inculcate morals and the first princi- 
ples of religion. It is by mere accident that the names of the 
gods, mingled with other namesf form a spelling lesson : a 
schoolmaster, in the same manner as a head servant, is termed 
asirkar; he teaches a certain art useful in obtaining a liveli- 
hood. That this is the only idea the Hindoos have of schools, 
is further proved by the disgraceful fact, that all India does not 
supply a single school for girls ! Their ideas arc, that the em- 
ployments of a woman do not require the assistance of educa- 
cation : she can sweep the house, cook, collect cow-dung for 
fuel, wait on her lord, and feed her children without it, and 
having discharged these offices with fidelity, the whole work of 
life is accomplished. The use of the needle, knitting, and im- 
parting knowledge to her children, are duties to which she has 
no call, and for which she is wholly incapacitated. No wonder 
that Hindoo society is so degraded, when those who might 
become the best part of it are treated as irrational, and con- 
verted into beasts Of burden. 

The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of 
marriage as having any thing to do with moral or intellectual 
advantages. Their laws recognize nothing' as the proper ends 
of marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a 
son to perform the funeral rites. A woman is never considered 
as the companion of her husband, but as his slave, or as a crea- 
ture belonging to his hiiriim-mhhhl. The Hindoo legislatures 
considered, that amongst the animals certain species were seen 
to domesticate in pairs, and they therefore placed men among 
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these species ; but still they denied to man the privilege pos- 
sessed by an inferior animal, that of choosing its mate. These 
laws appear to have had two sources : those relating to offer- 
ings, which declare that the bramhiiDS are the mouths of the 
gods, must have proceeded from a band of hungry priests; but 
their marriage laws must have originated with some gloomy 
ascetic, who, having no idea that final liberation could possibly 
be promoted by union to matter, made the state of marriage as 
irksome as possible.. 

In the directions given by the shastrii respecting the choice 
of a wife, the reader will find no allusion whatever to mind or 
temper; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly directed to 
the person and the family of the maid, and to the prospect of 
male o&pring. Excessive care is also observed on both sides, 
in the marriages of the higher orders, respecting family rank ; 
but honour and wealth are the only objects of concern. Each 
individual seeks either to raise his family a step higher in the 
cast, or, if one party consent to sink lower, this sacrifice is 
never made but for the sake of considerable gain. As a proof 
how exceedingly alive to the idea of rank the Hindoos are, we 
need only refer to their eager desire of marrying their daughters 
to the kooleenu, or, (in title only) noble families, one individual 
amongst whom sometimes marries a hundred wives, and except 
the first, leaves them all to become common or concealed prosti- 
tutes. In Bengal, this contemptible pride has sacrificed so many 
females,* that wives are scarcely to be found for young bram- 
hiins not kooleeniis ; and it has been in agitation among some 
of the most respectable families near Calcutta to address a 
petition to Government on this subject. The mercenary spirit 
frequently observable in contracts of marriage is equalled by 
nothing except that of two individuals in a fair, mutually 

>It is the same principle la part which immolates the widow on the 
funeral pile— the honour of the family is concerned, or the dignity and 
religious character of the family is promoted, when they can boast that a 
cater, or a succession of sAtees has been found amongst them. 
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Buspiciouf of each other, Btriking a bargain for a yoke of 
oxen. 

The early age at which marriageB are contracted, not only 
prevents, as has been already observed, voluntary choice and 
future union, contributing fatally to illicit connexions and irre- 
gular second marriages ; but^ what is, if possible, still worse, 
many of these children are left in a state of unchangeable 
widowhood, and of exposure, in the present state of Hindoo 
morals, to certain seduction and infamjr. 

The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people 
exceedingly fond of display ; and yet incapable of any thing 
beyond a state of semi-barbarism. The noise of the horrid 
drum at the houses of the parents for two or three days to- 
gether, preceding and during the wedding, strongly reminds us 
of a state of perfect barbarism. These deductions being made, 
were an European permitted to be present at all the ceremonies 
of a wedding on a large scale, he could not fail of being struc 
with the magnificence of the spectacle, particularly with th 
midnight procession. 

The expenses attendant on marriages are a grievous burden 
on this people : the rich fed the burden, but a poor man is 
overwhelmed by it : it devours in a few days the future labour 
of years ; for a poor Hindoo almost always borrows the whole 
of the estimated expense at an enormous interest, frequently 
at 36 per cent.— The'borrowing system is universally acted upon 
by the Hindoos, and this is one of the most fruitful sources of 
tlieir poverty, inunorality, and misery. To defray the debts 
incurred at the birth, marriage, and death of one grown up 
chUd, if the fidher survive him, often requires the labour of 
several years. The chief anxiety of a Hindoo, therefore, is 
not to acquire daily food for his family, but to pay off those 
extraordinary expenses, incurred at the call of ridiculous custom 
or superstition. Though several thousand of roopees may 

cS 
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have been expended upon not a vestige remains after mar- 
riage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or.more 
happy : the whole sum evaporates in shew, noise, and smoke, 
or is squandered away in the entertainment of bramhiins and 
relations. 

Polygamy, as practised in Bengal, where two or three 
wives live in one house with the husband, is invariably pro- 
ductive of the greatest misery. Our English advocates for this 
practice always confined their views, no doubt, to one resident 
wife ; but surely the argument ought to be. Would two or more 
wives living under the same roof be a blessing to a husband ? 
See the article on tliis subject in this volume. 

Second marriages, after the decease of the first wife, are 
contracted as soon as the-ceremonies of purification have been 
performed. How often are we reminded of the want of senti- 
ment and dignified feeling in the social institutions of the 
Hindoos# 

Although the Hindoos never consult the inclination of those 
whom they bind together for life, they do not neglect to consult 
the stars, and to select fortunate days and months for the cele- 
bration of their marriages. Girls sometimes pray that the gods 
would choose for them good husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the 
Hindoos contribute to render them unfeeling: we allude to 
their funerals. We may add the fact, that the wood which b 
to burn the body is sometimes brought and laid in the presence 
of the dying man, who is thus treated like an English criminal 
when his coffin is carried with him to the place of e^mcutUm. 

The Hindoos divide the year'into twelve montbiu each month 
containing thirty or more days. The month they divide into 
two equal parti of fifteen days, according to tb# incre ase and 
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decrease of the moon. Though they do not reckon^y weeks, 
(they acknowledge a revolution of seven days, named after the 
'Sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with 
the custom of our Saxon ancestors: Riivee-varii (Sunday), is 
named from Riivee, the sun, as Sunday was derived from the 
Saxon * idol of the sun;*— Somti-varti (Monday), from Somh, 
the moon, and Monday from the Saxon * idol of the moon > 
Mhngiilu-varii (Tuesday), from Miingulii, the Hindoo 
Mars, and Tuesday, from the Saxon god Tucsco Boodhii < 
varii (Wednesday), from Boodhh, the Hindoo Mercury, and 
Wednesday from Woden ; — Vrihusphtee-varti (Thursday), from 
Vrihiisp&tee, the Hindoo Jupiter, and Thursday, from Thor ; — 
Shookrh-varti (Friday), from Shookrti, the Hindoo Venus, and 
Friday from the goddess Friga Shhnee-varii (Saturday), 
from Shiinee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the' Saxon 
god Seater, * fondly of some supposed to be Satumus,' says 
Richard Verstegan, in the dedication to king James of his 
work, ** Of the Originall of Nations,**— The Hindoos divide 
the day and night into sixty d&ndiis or eight pruhhriis, each 
priihfirii making about three of our English hours, or a fourth 
of the day or night, whether long or short. 

The features of the Hindoos are more regular than those of 
the Burmans, the Chinese, or the Malays ; and did they pos- 
sess all the advantages of European science, they would no 
doubt rank among the most polished nations. Their children 
are exceedingly precocious, perhaps far more so than Euro- 
pean lads of the same age. Their ancient sages; we know, 
were capable of the deepest researches into the most difficult 
and abstruse subjects. 

The dress of the rich ih really graceful, and well suited to 
the climate ; but the indigent must be great sufferers from the 
scantiness of thev clothing. The irrational animals are in this 
respect in better circumstances, even when exposed day and 
liight to the elements, than the great body of thS Hindoos 
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The great exposure of the body also, as it prevails among the 
poor, is very offensive to the sight of Europeans. 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorestf 
has been generally noticed, though the eSect of this is greatly 
counterbalanced by their proneness to flattery and deception, 
and by their frequent use among themselves of the foulest strains 
of obloquy. Nor does their politeness arise so much flrom ur- 
banity of disposition, as from early discipline and example; 
and, we must add, that in many respects, according to Euro- 
pean ideas, the Hindoos are guilty of the grossest infraction of 
good manners^ 

The houses of the rich display a miserable taste, being nei- 
ther elegant in appearance, nor convenient in their interior ar- 
rangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, 
the front has no windows, and On the other sides the windows 
and doors are contemptibly small ; the rooms are seldom more 
than ten feet square. The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
reared large edifices ; but the style of architecture shews that 
they never travelled to Greece. The poor suffer exceedingly 
from die dampness^ of their floors, and from the thinness of 
the roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know no- 
thing of the cpmfort of a bedstead ; and the inconveniences to 
which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stag- 
nant water often made close to their doors. ^The author would 
respectfully recommend to the benevolent notice of Govern- 
ment the deplorable state of the poor in these respects ; and he 
submits it to their consideration, whether a municipal regula- 
tion committed to the direction of the village constables, might 
not prevent many diseases, and remove a great portion of the 
miseiy which arises from these and similar errors. 

The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them' from rearing 
poultry, and but few possess the convenience of a kitchen 
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garden: hence their comforts are much abridged, and dieir 
houses look naked and desolate. 

In the management of their families, the father or the eldest 
son has assigned to him a kind of patriarchal authority. In 
some instances several branches of the original stock live toge- 
ther, and derive their subsistence from a common fund. But 
these fiunilies are not in general happy : human nature is too 
weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in peace 
and comfort under the same roof. 

In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand 
as high as most nations. At some of their feasts they expend 
very large sums, inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission. In these feasts they are 
exceedingly tenacious of precedence, and are very careful that 
none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 

Their towns, their markets, their shops, tlieir manufactures, 
their , coins, their weights and measures, all shew, that the 
Hindoos are to a considerable degree civilized ; but it may be 
adduced as another proof of the small value set on the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, that there is not a single bookseller's shop in 
any town in India, Calcutta excepted, and these are for the sale 
of English books.— «The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, 
of spacious roads, or*of forming open squares for markets : the 
benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture 
or of a landscape they are utterly incapable of perceiving. A 
large house without a window in front, or a brick house desti- 
tute of plaister, and remaining unfinished for years, never of- 
fends their sight ; nor does.it appear ever to occur to them, that 
an unsightly or an offensive object bhould be removed into .a 
less prominent situation In the planting of trees, they are not 
aware that there is any other line of beauty except a straight 
one ; not that any other benefit can be derived from them than 
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wbat arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they 
observe no order, and seldom consult the nature of the soil ; 
the only enquiiy is, hov many trees can be wedged into an 
acre. 

The author has nearly filled thirty pages of this chapter with 
remarks on country scenery with a collection of proverbial 
sayings descriptive of manners;— with conversations on different 
subjects; — ^with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and 
with an account of pantomimical entertainments ; and he has 
closed the chapter with remarks on the state of the Hindoos 
at death, and on their funeral ceremonies, — adding reflections 
on the tendency of the Hindoo system, and on the social state 
of this people at the present day 
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THE HINDOOS. 


Part I. 


Chap. I. — Sect. I. 

At the cloBe of the preceding' kulpu,* Vishnoo was 
sleeping on the waters of the deluge, and from his navel 
had grown a water-lily : from this flower sprang Brumba, 
who, in the form of NarayQnfl, created, by his word, 
Shiiniikii, S&natiintt, Slinandii, and Sfintit-koomarii ; 
but these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind 
did not propagate ; in consequence of which Brtimha, to 
obtain the blessing of the g^ds on the work of creation, 
applied himself to severe austerities ; and continued them 
for a very long period, but without eflect ; till at length he 
burst into a flood of tears : from these tears a number ofp 
titans arose, and his sighs gave birth to the god RoodrQ. 
At the request of his fiither, Roodrtt continued the woric 
of creation ; but in his hands it dragged on so heavily, 

* A grind lerolatton of time. 
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favour, he obtained a boat, containinfir the v^dtia, into 
ivhich he, together with his wife, and UlOrkfi and Mnr- 
kiind6y ii, two sages who had survived the deluge, entered ; 
they bound the vessel to the fins of a fish, (an incarnation 
of Vishnoo,) and then prayed to Brilinha for the emer- 
sion of the earth. As the reward of their devotions, Vish- 
noo, assuming the form of the boar, with his tusks drew 
the earth from the waters, and fixed it, according to 
some shastrhs,^ on the thousand heads of the serpent-god 
tlnUntii; while others declare,^ that it remains suspended 
in the air by the invisible hand of God. 

I know not where to introduce better than in this place 
the following description of the earth. The earth is cir- 
cular and flat, like the flower of the water-lily, in which 
the petals project beyond each other : its circumference is 
4, 000, 000 ,000 of miles. In the centre is mount Soo- 
mdroo, ascending 600,000 miles from the surface of the 
earth, and descending 138,000 below it. It is 138,000 
miles in circumference at its base, and 336,000 wide at 
the top. On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnoo, 
Shivfi, Indrii, t^gnee, Yfiind, Noiritii, VilroonTi, Vayoo, 
Kooverd, Eeshd, and other gods. The clouds ascend to 
about one-third the height of the mountain. At its base 
are the mountains Mdnddrd, Gdndhd-inadund, Vipoold, 
and Sooparshwd; on each of which grows a tree 8,800 
miles high. On each side of the mountain are several 
countries divided by ranges of mountains, the furthermost 
of which is bounded by the salt sea. All these countries 

rians declare,, that the work of creation was performed in one of the luglier 
heavens, untouched by the waters of the deluge, aud that the creatures 
were afterwards let down to the earth. 

The pooranfks and poetical works. 

The writer of the SooryA-sIddha’^^A- and other astronomers. 
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that Brdmha was obL'ged to resume it y he created water, 
fire, ether, the heaveas, wind, the simple earth, river^ 
seas, mountains, trees, elimbing-plants, divisions of time, 
daj, night, months, jears, yoogffs, &c. He formed 
Dfikshd by bis breath ; Miireechee and Otree proceeded 
from his eyes ; Cngira from his head ; Brigoo from his 
heart ; Dbiirmtt from his breast ; S&ngkiilpd from his 
mind ; Pooldstyd from the air in bis body ; Poolfibti from 
the air which is inhaled into the body ; Krdtoo from air 
excelled downwards, and Vfisbisht’hfi from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed 
a body possessing the quality of darkness, and created 
the giants ; then assuming, in the day, a body possess* 
ing the quality of truth, be created certain gods, abd, in 
the evening, the progenitors of mankind ; he next as* 
snmed a body possessed of the quality which stimulates to 
activity,' and created men. To this succeeded the crea* 
tion of birds, cows, horses, elephants, deer, camels, 
fruits, roots, with all other animate and inanimate sub* 
stances, forms of verse, &c. ; yiikshiis also, and pisha* 
chtis, giindhtirvas, Qpsiiras, kinniirils, serpents, &c. to 
all of whom be appointed their proper work. Perceiving 
however that men did not yet propagate, be divided bis 
body into two parts, one of which became a female, 
Stitt tii Roopa, and the other a male, SwayiimbhooviL‘ 

The earth still remained covered by the waters,' and 
SwayQmbhoovd, anxious to obtain its emersion, addressed 
himself to the powers above. As the first act of divine 

^ What a striking contrast docs the perplexity of tbeae cteators form to 
lbs dirine 0st— ** liSt there be light, and there was light I" 

* See the Koorma poorenO. 

* It may seem unarcountabte that Brttmba dittnot first raise the earth, 
and then create the beings who were to occupy k { but the Hindoo histo- 
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are called JQmboo-dweepfi. The Hindoo geographers 
further add, that beyond this sea are six other seas, dirid« 
ing from each other, in a circular form, six other coun« 
tries, as Pl&kshfi-dweepQ, surrounded by Ikshod, the sea 
of sugar-cane juice ; Shalm&lQ-dweepfi, by Soora^ the 
sea of spirituous liquors; KoosbQ-dweeptt, by Ghritd, 
the sea of clarified bolter; KrounchQ-dweepQ, byDQd- 
hee, the sea of curds ; Shakd-dweepd, by Doogdd, the 
sea of milk; and Pooshkdrd-dweepd, by Jalamdvd, a 
sea of sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their 
circular seas is a country of gold, as lai^ as the rest of 
the earth ; then a circular chaiq of mountains, called 
Loka-lokd ; and then the land of darkness, or hell.s 

To this description may be added the situation of the 
heavenly bodies : The firmament is of equal dimensions 
with the surface of the earth ; the earth is 800,000 miles 
distant from the sun, the space between which is called 
BhoovdrJokd, and is the residence of the siddfids.** The 
distance from the sun to the moon is 800,000 miles. At 
the total wane of the moon this planet is in a perpendi* 
cular line with the sun, by which thq light of the moon 
is prevented from descending to the earth. The distance 
from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 
800,000 miles : 1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet 
Mercury (Boodhd) ; 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Venus (Shookrd); 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Mars (Mdngdld). At the same distance, ascending, is 
Jupiter (Vrihds-pdtee); 1,600,000 miles beyond him, is 
Saturn (Shdnee) ; and 800,000 miles above Saturn is 
Ursa major, the seven principal stars, the heavens of 

• See the MarkOndiyO-poorana and ShrSS-bbagaTata. 

* A race of demi-gods. 
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seven rishees;' 800,000 miles above these is Dhroovd, 
the polar-star. The space from the sun to Dhroovd is 
called SQrgii-lokii. At the destruction* of the world, the 
earth, and every thing between it and this star, is de- 
stroyed : 8,000,000 miles above Dhroovd, the chief gods 
reside. Beyond this is the residence of the sons of 
Brilmha, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. Still higher, 
3,200,000 miles, is the residence of the regents of the 
quarters and other sons of BrQmha. The highest eleva- 
tion, the residence of BrQmha, is 4,800,000 miles above 
the last-mentioned heaven.^ Some affirm, that all these 
regions also are destroyed at the time of the dissolution 
of the world. 

Descending now to the earth, let us pursue the course 
marked by the pooranus, and trace the progress of human 
events as laid down in these writings : 

SwayQmbhoovQ, from the vddQs found in the boat, 
formed the work known at present by his name,' and go- 
verned the world by the laws which he had thus compiled. 
After some time he gave himself up to a life of devotion, 
and placed his eldest son, PriyQ-vrQtQ, on the throne, who 
married a daughter of VishwQ-kQrma, the Hindoo Vul- 
can, by whom he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. 
Six sons embraced an ascetic life, and the others governed 
the seven divisions of the earth under their fether, who 
gave PlQkshQ-dweepQ to M4dha-tit’hee ; KooshQ to Jo* 
tishman; KrounchQ to DooUman; ShakQ to BhQvyfi; 
PooshkQrQ to SQvQlQ ; ShalmQlQ to YQpooshman, and 
Jfimboo to AgnidhrQ. After reigning 1,800,000,000 


• CaaoDized saiiiti. 

' The imtittttea of Mflnoo. 


^ See the Bramha-poonuo. 
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years, Priytt-vrQtQ placed his youngest brother, Oottanti* 
pads, over his seven sons, abandoned the world, and, by 
the power of devotion, obtained celestial happiness. 
Oottanfi'padK was succeeded by his son, Drttvtl, who 
reigned 36,000 years, and then had a separate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of his virtues. Ootkiiltt, the 
son of DrQvQ, reigned a short time, and then embraced 
the life of an ascetic ; his son, Viitsdrii, had 6ve children, 
the eldest of whom, PooshparnnQ, succeeded to the king- 
dom, and was followed by his eldest son, Vooshtfi. His 
eon, ChiikshoosbQ, at the close of his reign was exalted 
to the state of a mfinoo, and was succeeded in the king* 
dom by Oolmdokhd, the eldest of his eleven sons. AAer 
him reigned Crgif, whose son, V^nil, was so abandoned 
that his father, through .grief, renounced the world, and 
retired to a forest. V^nii forbad the exercise of all the 
usual offices of religion, and directed that worship should 
be paid to him alone ; but, being cursed by DporvasU and 
other sages, he died. The kingdom being left without a 
sovereign, the sages produced from the dead body of VdnQ 
two children, a son and a daughter : the son’s name was 
Prit’hoo, who is spoken of as the fisst Hindoo iiftg, those 
who had preceded him being considered rather as patri* 
archs than kings. Prit’boo divided his kingdom into se- 
parate provinces, taught his subjecU the use of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, &c., and raised his empire to the 
highest state of prosperity. At length, having performed 
the sacrifice of a horse one hundred times, he placed his 
son, Vijitashwfi," on the throne,^ and,, entering a forest, 
obtained celestial happiitess. UbhidhanB, the next 
monarch, had six sons the eldest, Vjfishfidfi, .who auP- 


This ton compwntloMi, thekfii*«fhetfta,aadhesi»ebinhMdiWs 
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ceeded to the kingdom, married the daughter of the sea, 
and was famous for his religious austerities* His ten sons 
had all one name, Pr&ch^ta ; were all married to one 
female ; and all reigned at once ; their son Diiksha was 
the last of the race of Oottanii*padfi. After the extinction 
of this race, the seven sons of Priytlvriitii governed atone 
the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

Medhatit’hee, the sovereign of Pltikshii, had seven 
sons, Shanttibhiiytl, Shishiru, Sookhoddyii, Niindti, 
Shivii, Ksh6miikii,and Dhroovii. He divided his territo- 
ries into seven parts, which were distinguished by the 
names of his sons, to whom he had assigned them ; they 
were separated by seven chains of mountains, called 
Gom^dii, Chiindrii, Nartidti, Doondoobhee, Somtiktf^ 
SoomQna, and Voibhrajii; and by seven rivers, tfnoo- 
tfipta, Shikhee, Yipasha, Tridiva, Krtimoo, PrQsrita and 
Sookrita* 

Ytlpooshmanii had also seven sons, Shw^tii, RohitH, 
JeemootS, Hfiritil, Yoidyootd, ManQsii, and Soopriibhil, 
among whom he also divided his kingdom, which contain- 
ed the same number of mountains, rivers, &c« as that of 
his brother. The bramhtins in these countries were light 
coloured; the kshetriyQs, red; the voishytis, yellow, and 
the shoodrQs, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of Kooshd, Krouncbd, and Shakd, had 
each seven sons, among whom they divided their king- 
doms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dweepils. 

In these five dwccpds the manners of the tr^ta-yoogii 

D 
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always prevail ; the people live to the age of 5000 years ; 
nor do they then die through disease, which is unknown 
here. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial choiristers, 
satyrs, See. reside here. 

Shuv&lii had two sons, MiihaveetQ and Dhatiikee. His 
kingdom was divided by a circular chain of mountains, 
400,000 miles high. The eldest son obtained the central 
part of the kingdom, and gave his own name to it : his 
subjects lived 10,000 years ; were of mie cast, and were 
distinguished for their virtue : in short, they were equal 
to thegods. They worshipped God only in the mind. 

Agneedhrfi divided Jiimboo-dweepii into nine parts, 
and distributed them among bis nine sons bom of a ce* 
lestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpoorooshd, HBree, 
Rooroo, HirQmdyd, Rdmydkd, llavritd, Bhddrd-shivQ 
and K^toomald. These nine sons married the nine 
daughters of Soomdroo. Nabhee, whose history we shall 
now trace, had a son named Rishdbhd, who married 
Jdydntee, a virgin presented to him by the king of 
heaven, and by whom he had a hundred sons, eighty*two 
of whom became bramhdns, and nine hermits. The 
other nine were Bhdrdtu, Koosha-vdrttd, Ilavdrttd, 
Mdldyd, Kdtoomald, Bhddrd>send, Indrd-sprik, Viddr- 
bhd, and Keekdtd. RishdvU divided his kingdom into 
nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son Bhdrdtd : 
who, however, retaining the nominal supremacy in bis 
own hands, gave eight parts to bis brethren, while he 
governed only one part, which received the name of 
Bhardtti-vdrshd, or the country of Bhardtd, and embraced 
the whole of India from the Himaldyd mountains to the 
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Description of IndiaJ^ ^ In the centre are MfitsyO, 
Koormtikiitliy Koolya, Kashee,^ {jyodhya,^ tJt’hiirva, 
Kiilingtt, MUsukU, Vrikii, ^ M6dttmatrd, Manddvytt, 
Shallfi, Pashiikii, Oojjihand, YStstt, Kamyti, Khattt, 
YamoonQ, Mddhyii-sardyootti, Shoords^ntf, Mat’hoorQ,*^ 
Dbdrniardnyii, Jotishikii, Sbourdgreevtf, Goohd, Shilkii, 
Yoid^hd, Panchalti, Sdnkitii, Ktinkiimarootii, Kaldkootif, 
Pashiindd, Kapisht’bdkd^ Kooroo, Yahyd, Oodooswttrif, 
Jttnu, and Hdstina.' 

In the eafitare^ Chandrd-poord^ Kh&sd, Miigfidhil, Shi- 
vee, Moit’liild,^ Bdddnd-duntoord^ Prag-jotishd/ Pooroo- 
ahaddkd, Poornotkdtd, Bhddrd-gourd^ Ooddyd^ KasKayd, 
Mendkd, Umbusht’hd, Tamdliptd, Ekpaddpd, and 
Yurdhdmand. 

In the south-east are, Bdngii,'' JdPhdrd, MSoldkd) 
Ch^dee, Oorvd-kantd, Andhrd/ Yindhyd, Yiddrbhu, 
Narik^ld, Dhdrmd-dweepu, Ilika, Yaghrd-greevd,|Troi- 
poord, Nishddd, Kdtdkdst’hoond, Dusharnnd, Hdrikd, 
Ndndd, Kakolu, tlliika, and Ydrndshuvdru. 

In the south are, Ldnka,^ Karajind, Kelikd, Nikdtd, 
Mdldyd,^ Ddrddooru, Kdrkotdkd, Bhrigookdks^d, Kon- 
gdgd,” Shdvdrd, Y^nna, tfrdntee, Dasd-poord, Mdhee- 
kdtd, Kdrnatd,^ Gonddd, Chitru-Kootd, Chold, Koldgi- 
ree, Krodnchd, Jdtadhdrd, Nasikd, Yojdnd, Yoidooryd, 
Kold, Chdrmd-pdttd, Gdnd-rajyd, Krishnd, Gourd, 
Rishdbhd, Singhdld, Kanchee, Trilingd/ Koonjdrd, and 
Kookshee. 

" See the Markand^ya poorana. o Benares, 

r Rama's capital. Oude. ^ Krishna's capital. ' A place near Dellii. 

” Janak-poora. * Assam. ” Bengal. ^Teliiiga. 

y Ceylon. * Malabar. ■ Konkana. '* Caruata. *- Telinga. 
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Ill the south-west are, Kambojd, Pdnhdvd, Ydrdva- 
mookhd, Sindhoo, Soiivecrd, Andrttd, Ydnita-mookhd, 
Yavdnd, Sagdrd, Shoodrd, Kdrnd-prodhdyd, Ydrvdrd, 
Kiratd, Parddd, Shdndd, Parsheshwdrd, Kdid, Choo- 
chookd, Hemd"irika, Siiidhookald, Roivdtd, Sourashtrd, 
Ddrddd, and Mdharndvd. 

In the west are, Mdnim^ghd, Kshooradree, Khdnjdnd, 
tjpdrantd, Hoihtiyd, Shantikd, t)hiprdst’hd, Konkdld, 
Pdnchdiiddd/ Vdrdnd, Parddd, Tardkshoo, Yahydngd- 
td, Sarvdrd, Sashnidv^shtdkd, Ekekshdnd, Shdshd-roohd, 
Deerghd-greevd, and Choolikd. 

In the north-east are, Manddvyd, Toot’hara, tlshmd- 
kalandld, Hdla,^ Chdrmdbdnga, Oolooka, Moorookoor- 
nia, Phdlgoond, Mord, Goorakdlika, Deergbd-roma, 
Yayd, and UdtMidjdnd. 

In the north are, Himdvand, Koilasd, Dhdnooshman, 
Ydsooman, Krounchd, Koordvd, Kshoodrd-vccnd, Ydsd- 
toyd, Koik^yd, Bhogd-prdsPhd, Ynmoond^Untdr-dweepd, 
Trigdrtd, Ugnijya, Sarjdna, Ushwd-mookha, Dosevdkd, 
Yatudhand, Shurddhand, Pooshkdld, Ydndkoiratd, 
Unooloind, Tdkshdshecla, Mddrd, Ycnookashdfd, Ddn- 
ddku, Pingdla, Kdldliu, Bhootipooldkd, Kolahdkd, 
Shatdld, Ilcmdtaldkd, Jdshomdtcc, Gandhard, Kdrdsu, 
Gdrddd, Youdheyd, Shamdkd. 

In the north-west are, Kinndrd, Pdshoopald, Keechd- 
kd, Ddrddd, Shdvdid, Kooldta, Ydndrashtrd, Brdmhd- 
poord, Ydndvadyd, Yishd, Koulindd, Prdgydbdld, 
Ddrvva, Unndjecvdku, Ekdpadd, Khdsd, Swdrnd- 
bhoumd, Ydvdnd, Hingd, Chccrdpravdrdnd, Trindtrd, 
Poiii'dvd, and Gdndhdrvd. 

* Piiiijab. 


' Govei lied by a queen. 
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The same pooranii gives the names of some other 
countries^ scattered up and down at the feet of moun- 
tains, in different parts of India ; the Br&inhii pooranCi 
and Kishkindhya chapter of the Ramayiinii/ contain 
different lists of names; but these works give us no 
account of the dimensions or geographical situation of 
these countries ; nor do they agree in the names of coun- 
tries mentioned as lying in the same direction. 

Mountains in India. Kolahtilii, Voibhrajii, Mtindiiru, 
DQrdoorii, Vatiikrumii, Voidyootu, Moinaku, Soorilmil, 
Tiinkiiprt1st\hn, Nagi1,Godhiinu, Pooshpii, Dborjilyrmtil, 
RoiviitiJ, LJrvooclil, llishyiimookt!, Gornunt’liil, Kdotu- 
shoilii, KritQ^murii, Slirce, Kolii, MfiliendriJ, Mtil&yti. 
Siijhyil, GQndimanu, Uikshd, Yindhyd, and Paripatrit. 
These mountains and their vallies contain many inhabi- 
tants. 

Rivers. From Himaluyu descend the following rivers : 
Gdnga, Siirdswiilee, Sindhoo, Chuiidrtt-bhaga, Yiimoona, 
Yipasha, Yitdsta, Oiravutce, Gomdtee, Dhootiipapa, 
Bahooda, DrisliGdytttce, Yipaka, Sebita, Nichcera, 
Gdndilkee, Koushikec, Yeduviitee, Mitrugnee, Yenna, 
Ndndince, Siidancera, Muhee, Para, CliurmdnwClce, 
K5opee, Yidisha, Yetruvdtee, Sliipra, UvQntcc, Pa- 
trashruya, Slioiiii,^ Ndrmdda, Swdvusha, Kripa, Mdn- 
dakhince, and Ddsharnna. From mount Rikshu descend 
Chitrotpdla, Tdmdsa, Kdrdmoda, Shdrecrdja, Sbookti- 
mdtee, Kooshdlec, Tridiva, and Krdmoo. From mount 
Vindhyu descend Shipra, Pdyoshnee, Nirvindhya, Taper, 

' The latter account is said to have been given to Rama by the monkey 
Soogreeva, who of course, iu consequence of iiis agility, was vei7 capable 
of surveying countries. 

> A male river. 

D 3 
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SQliliidhayiitee, V^nna, Voitdriiuee, Shineevulee, Koo- 
moodwtitee, Mdhagouree, and t^niOshiva. From mount 
MuluyfJt descend the Godavdree, Bheemdrdt’hec, Krish- 
nd-venna, Toongd-bhddra, Sooprdyoga, Vajhdkara, 
Kritdmala, Tamrdpdrnnee, Pooshpdjatee, and Ootpd- 
lavdtee. From mount Muhindra descend Pitrisoma, 
Rishikoolya, Iksboona, Tridiva, Langdlince, and Bdng- 
shdkdra. From mount Shooktiman&y Koomaree, Ndn- 
ddga, Mdnddvahinee, Kripa, and Pdlashinee. All 
these rivers flow into the sea, some of them, however, 
after their junction with others: — ^bathing in them re- 
moves all sin. 

Bhdrdtd had five sons: after reigningf 10,000 years, 
he placed Soomdtee, the eldest, on the throne, and 
retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a fawn, 
he relaxed in his devotions, and at death was transformed 
into a deer : in the following birth, he was born a bram- 
hdn, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to 
refrain from all living intercourse, and to keep perpetual 
silence. Amidst these austerities he obtained absorption. 
Soomdtee was succeeded by his son Deviitajit, and was 
foUowed by Devtidoomnii, Pdrdmesht^hec, Prdlechfi, 
Prdtechdrtta,iyjdbhoonidn, OodgeetMid, Prdsteerd, Vib- 
hoo, Prit'hoosend, Ndktd, Ritce, Gdyd,*" Chitrd-rdt’hfl,^ 
Sdmrat,'^ Mdreechee, Yindooman, M ddhoo, V eerdvrdtd. 
Mdnt’hoo, Bhoumtlnd, Twdshta, Yirdja, and Shdtdjit. 
With this last prince ended the posterity of Swaydinbhoo- 
vd, the first mdnoo, and seventy-one yoogds of the gods. 

The mdnoo Swarochee^ began the second mdnwdntd- 

^ A great and successful warrior. 

^ It is said of this priuce, that he taught his subjects the doctrines oi 
the smritees. 

^ A great archer. 


* Famed for his knowledge of auriferous gems. 
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rii : his son Choitrii reigned 100^000 years ; after him 
Kingpoorooshd, Rochismilt^” Jdydts^tiii,'^ and a long 
succession of kings, of whom I have obtained no account* 
This trifle has been extracted from three works, the 
Shree-bhagdviitil, the Markiind^yti poorand, and the 
Yogd-vashisht’hd RamaydnQ. In this mdnwiintfird, 
Rochdnii was raised to the throne of heaven* The gods 
who had the supremacy during this period, were the 
Tooshitds, and the names of the seven rishees were, 
Oorydstilmba, &c* 

The first monarch in the third miinwiintdrii was 
Oottdmd : he was succeeded by his son Srinjiiyd, who 
reigned 30,000 years* To him succeeded Pdvdnli, who 
founded Pragyotishd, a city in the north of India, and 
delivered the people of Pjirsikd and Gandhard from 
foreign invasion. Hotrd, the son of Ptivund, followed, 
and then Sooshantee, Shantd and Sfaivasdyd* The last 
monarch obtained -this name on account of his great 
regard for truth. Devurat is said to have been a univer- 
sal conqueror* The three works above-mentioned give 
the names of the king of heaven, the gods, the rishees, &c* 

The fourth munoo was TamusiS, whose son, Nurii- 
khatee, reigned 30,000 years. ^ Shantubhuyu, Janoo- 
junghu, and Yrisbu-khatee succeeded ;* the latter was 
celebrated for sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting 
falsehood in his kingdom ; his son Ketoo built a palace 
at Apudjunika. The rest of the kings of this munwiin- 
turu the author has not been able to find* The- names 
of Iiidrii, of the rishees, and of the gods of this period, 
are given as usual in the pooranuF* 

*" A great conqueror. 

” He cut off his youngest brother’s arm as a punithiueni for theft* 

D 4 
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In the fifth munwiinturu reigned Roivutii, Swuyuog- 
kuroo,'* Muha-vcerjujP Siityiikfi, Vfilee, Vindhyii, and 
their successors. 

In the sixth mdnwtinturti reigned Chakshooshu,*! Poo- 
roo, Soodyoomnd/ Ruhoogtind/ and a long list of suc« 
cessors. 


SECT. II. — From Ikshxcakoo^ the Jirst king of the race 
of the sun^ to the end of the sut?/u jjoogu. 

The prcsLcnt indnwdnturd is the seventh, over ivhicli 
is placed Voivdswutd and his posterity, who, in the year 
of the Christian sera 1819, had reigned 1,232,616 years. 
Voivuswuld had nine sons, viz. Ikshwakoo, Nabhagd, 
Dhrishtd, Sdryatee, Ndrishydntd, Kdrooshdkd, Prishd- 
dhroo, Nrigd, and Urislitd, among whom he divided the 
earth; placing them, however, in separate kingdoms in 
Bharut-vdrshd. Ikshwakoo obtained the centre. A tenth 
part was afterwards given to Poordordvd, of the race of 
the moon, the son of Voivdswdld’s grand-daiightcr 11a. 

Ikshwakoo founded the city of Dyodhya, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom. He had 100 sons ; the 
eldest, Vikookshee, succeeded to the tfirone, but at the 
celebration of the funeral rites for his father, eating of 
the flesh which he was sacrifleing before it had been 
offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succeeded 
by his son Kdkootsfhd, after whom, in a direct line, 

® He t)uilt tilt* cily of VijQyOiitee. ** A great conqueror. 

^ His kiii.gdom was called AryabQrtta» and consisted of the coiiiKrit'S 
between the inoiiniains ViiidtiQ and Himalaya. 

^ A powerful suvi'i'cign. 

• The cliaractcr of tliis prince is described in very farourable terms in ihc 
Yoga-vashishCha Ramayatia. 
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reigned Pritoovanii, Yisttlrasliwti, ArdrtI, YoobilDashwQ, 
Shrabiistti/ Vrihiidiishwti, KoobdlashwQ,” DrirhashwC, 
Httryiishwii,NikoombhB,and S&nghfitashwti/Priis^ntfjit/ 
the nephew of th^ last monarch, succeeded, and was fol- 
lowed by Yoobdnashwii and Mandhata: the latter con- 
quered the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons by bis 
wife Choitrti-rtitee ; she was the eldest of ten thousand 
children born to Shiishii-vindoo. Poorookootsii, the 
eldest of Mandhata’s sons, succeeded his father ; and 
the; youngest, Moochookoondd, having, at the intreaty 
of the gods, conquered their enemies, they requested him 
to ask a blessing at their hands. He asked them how they 
could suggest such a thing to him, who had proved himself 
to be greater than themselves, by conquering their ene- 
mies ; but after a little litigation, he condescended to 
accept of the blessing of a long sleep after the toils of 
war, and they laid him to rest during two yoogSs. In a 
direct line, Poorookootsti, S&mbootS, Tridhiinna, Trd- 
yaroond, and Siityd-vrdtii succeeded. Sdtyd-vrtttii was 
for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit ; the kingdom also 
was cursed by the bramhdns, and obtained no rain during 
twelve years. Vishwamitrtl, the sage, placed the mother 
of Sdtyd-vrutii on the throne ; and he, after a consider- 
able time had elapsed, applied to his spiritual guide, 
Yiishisht'hii, for power to ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state ; but was refused. Stityd-vriltii then, rejecting Yd- 
shisht’hd, made Yishwamitrd his spiritual guide, who im- 
mediately transferring all his merits to his new disciple, 
directed him to ascend to heaven : he ascended, but the 
gods commanded him to descend again. While descend- 

* He erected a city, and called it by hit own name. 

This king had a hundred tons. * A great archer. 

y This monarch turned Ids wife into a river, and called it Babooda 
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inf, with his head downwards, helter shdier, he called 
on his spiritual guide-— who ordered him to ascend again. 
Sdtyfi-vrfittt did so ; but the gods forbad him, and again 
he descended. At length, Yishwamitrtl, perceiring that 
he was inrolving himself with the gods, Greeted StttyO* 
vrtttii to remain where he was. This man’s son was the 
fomous H&rishehttndrfi,* who ascended the throne, and 

■Thekiogdom of HarishcbandrQ extendtd OTer the whole earth ; he was 
so famed for liberality that Vishwamitrtt> the aage, desirous of scehig the 
extent of it^ went to^hlm, and asked a gift. The king promised to gvait 
him whatever he vwiuld ask. The sage demanded his kingdomj and it was 
granted. He then asked for th6 fee which accompanies a gift ; and this the 
king promised to give in a month. Bat where should the king reside, since 
he bad surrendered the earth to Vishwamitrii ? The latter ordered him to 
go to Benares, which was not esteemed a part of the earth. Vishwamitrtt, 
tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the 
queen, and their son, as a garment for each, and the family departed : the 
king attempted to take with him a gold drinking cup, but VishwamJerO 
prevented him. They were nearly a mouth la wulklng to Benares, where 
they bad no sooner arrived, than Vishwamitra came, and demanded the 
fees The king asking from whence he should procure this, seeing he bad 
surrendered his all, the sage^ directed him to sell his wife. A covetous 
bramhtkn bought her, who allowed her food only once a day. Vishwamitrtt 
DOW complained, that the sum raised by the sale of the queen was too little, 
and refused to accept of it. The klag was thim led round the market, wHb 
a blade of grass in bis hair, to signify that he was Ibr sale, when a. man 
of the lowest cast bouglit him, and made him a swloe-berd, and superin- 
Cendant of the place where the dead are burnt. With the money thus raised, 
the fee was paid, and Vishwamitrtt retwned home. 

Tlie son of Httrisbchttndrtt remained wkb his mother |. hut the hnuidMM>s 
her owner, resolving that be should not live idle, sent him dally to guher 
flowers to offer in worship to the gods. This boy used to go, with other 
cliildren, to gather flowers in a forest, qear a hermit’s hut of leaves, 
where they broke down the trees, and did mu« h mischief | upon which the 
hermit forbad them once, twice, thrice, bat they still continued obstinate. 
At last, he denounced a enrse on the next boy who sbonld dan to trans- 
gress, and Httrishchttnditf 8 son Was soon bitten by a anahe and dl€d. The 
dbtressed mother intreated the hramhfiu, her master, that, as they were 
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was followed in succession by Kohitil, Chttnchoo, Bijilyii, 
Bfiktt, and Bohoo. Here closes the Stttyfi-yoogil^ a 
period comprizing 1|7S8)000 years. 

of the kehatrlytt cast, the dead body nfght sot be thfoirn into tbe eWer* 
The broisban inromlwd to send wood to barn the bedy^ when the mother* 
carrying her child to tbe landing place where they bum the dead* laid it 
down* and began to weep aloud and bitterly. HOrislidbaodra wai arouaed 
by her cries* and, going to the spot* saw a female who had brought a dead 
body to be burnt. He demanded the usnal fee for liberty to burn the 
corpse. She in vain pleaded* that she was a poor widow* and coeld glre 
nothing ; he demanded that she should tear the cloth in two which she 
wore* and give him the half of it* and was proceeding to beat her with the 
iron crow in his hand* when sh^ wept* and began to tell him her miserable 
tale ; her descent ; that she was the wife of king HftrlahchSndrO* and thet 
dead child was her sou. All the feelinga of horror* gprrow* and love* 
started up in his bosom at once* and he confessed to the poor brokco- 
hearted mother* tliat he was her husband, the father of the dead child*-— 
that he was HOrishchSndrtt. The woman was unable to believe him* bus 
he related some circumstance thatf bad passed betwigt them when king and 
queen* from which she knew he most be HOrishchCndrO. She then pnt hla 
dead son Into his arms* and they both sat down and wept Utterly. At laat^ 
resolving to bum themselves with the dead child* they prepared tbe ilrs^ 
and were about to throw themselves into it* when Yfena and IndiU arrived* 
and assured HOrlshchQndrO* that they had assumed these forms* and carried 
him through these scenes* to try his piety* with which they were now com- 
pletely satiafled. They raised the dead child to life* and sent the king and 
queen to take poeseseion of their kingdom. HOrishchOndrO* having obcahwd 
bit kingdom* reigned eome years* idter which* he* and all his enUeett* a aum 
and woman of each house excepted* (through tbe king's piety)* went to hea- 
ven. When the king arrived in the presence of the gods* they all arose to 
receive him* and IndiU was cempelMto descend and snrrender bit throne 
to the king. In tbe greatest agitation* the gods bethonght theniselvea of Na- 
rOdai no one appeared likely to extricate them bet NarOdfl. He came* and* 
plaoing himself before HOvialiehOndrO* after the nsnal cooplimenta ro- 
peetiag hie health* Ac. said, And so yetf are arrived in heaven* HOrieh- 
chOndrO I" ** Yea." Bat how is it that you are sitting on fhe throneof 
lBdiO>*' Tbo king then* with a degree of pride* began to rebeeiee his 
merits : ** 1 have given my kingdom (tbe seven dweSpOs) to a brambOn. 1 
^ have aoM my owa wife* aad bane beeo'aold myself* to make up the fee 
attached to a gUI I 1 havogIvoBto thekeambaas every Uilag they base 
eeked ; 1 have governed my kii^glom according to the sbaaMi; 1 have 
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SECT. lII.-^TAe hisiorj/ continued to the end of the 
iritayoogu. 

The first king of the treta, or second age, was Sii* 
guru/ the son of Yahoo. He destroyed a number of 
chiefs of the name of Hoihuyu, &c. and purged his king- 
dom of the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 
children, and by the other a son, named Punchujiinu. 
The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were 
nourished in pans of milk, but when grown up were re- 
duced to ashes by the curse of Kupilii, the sage. Pun* 
chiijiintl should have succeeded to the throne, but was 
set aside as incompetent, and the grandchild of Shgiirtl, 
Ungshoomanti, obtained the kingdom : he was succeeded 
by Dwileepii, who had two sons, the eldest of whom 
became a hermit: BhiigeeriitMiti, the youngest, was 
crowned king. This monarch, by his religious austeri- 
ties, obtained the descent of Gdnga (the Ganges), who, 
by the efficacy of her waters, resuscitated his 60,000 an- 
cestors.^ Shrootil, the son of BhdgeeriilMiti, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, 
Nabhagd, tlmbdreeshd, Sindhoodweepd, Uyootujit, Ri- 
td-pdrnii, Art'htL-piirnee, Soodasd, Soudasd, Sdrvu- 
kdrma, t^ndrdnyd, Nighnd, tlntLmitrfi, Bhoomidbdhd, 

** fed others with my own flesh-—-*;** [The king, when hunting on a 
certain day, to presenre the life of a deer which a tiger was pursuing, gave 
some of his own. flesh to appease the hunger of the tiger.] While thus re- 
peating his merits, he and bis subjects began to descend. Finding himself 
falling, heofttred a thousand flatteries to the gods, who at last relented, and 
fixed him In the air with his head downwards. 

* The Yogfl-Vasliisht’ha RamayOna ascribes to Sdgflrtt many improve- 
ments in the arts. 

^ That IS, In her passage from mount Hlmalflytk to the sea, she touched 
their ashes, (at what is now called Sbwdui-dweSpO, or Saghitb island] and 
they were raised to life. 
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Dwileeptt, Riighoo, and Dttshtt-rQt’htt. DOshtf. 

riit’ha bad four sons, Raniii, BhQriitii, Lttkshroiinfi, and 
Shtitrooghnu, whose names are famous in the celebrated 
poem the Rainaytind:. Ramd ascended the throne, and 
was succeeded by KooshS, whose reign closed the tr^ta 
yoogb, embracing a period of 1,896,000 jears.^ The 
Ramayfinti gives the dynasty of SfigUrti in the following 
order: Silgilrd, UsQmdnJd, Ungshooman, DwileepQ, 
Bhdgeeriit’hii, Ktikootst^hd, Rdghoo, Kdlmashfi-padd, 
Shdnkdid, Sooddrshdnd, Ugnee-vdrnd, Sheeghrdgtt, MQ- 
roo, Prdshooshrookd, Umbdreeshd, Ndhooshtt, Ydyatee, 
Nabbagd, tljd, and DdshdrQt’hd. 


SECT. IV.— TAc history continued to the end of the 
dwapurit yoogu. 

The first king of the -dwapdrd, or third age, was 
‘Otit'hee, the son of Kooshd ; then followed, Nisbiidbfi, 
Ndld, Ndvd, PoonddreekQ, Ksheinddhiinwa, D^vaneekd| 
Uheendgoo, Soodhdnwa, and Yeerd-s^nS. Here closes 
the race of Ikshwakoo, called the family of the.sun.^ 

We return to the first king of the family of the moon, 
Poordrdvd, the son of Ila, the daughter of Voivdswdtd, 
by an illicit connection with the god Boodhd, the son of 
Chdndrd (the moon), through which family the history 
must be carried down to Ksh^mdkd, the last of thisiTace. 
The account of the birth of PooroorttvS is given in the 
Bramhyd poorand ; but it is too extravagant and filthy 
for insertion. 


* See the Bramhyd pooranfl. 

^ At this time, SoohotrQ^ of the race of the moon, reigoed io another 
part of India. See page 21. 
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PooroorOvtl reigned at Priiyagii 780 years. He had 
three brothers, to whom he gave GQya, Ootkiilii, and a 
kingdom in the w^est. Five of Pooroor&vii’s children had 
no separate inheritance, but Umaviisoo, another son, 
obtained a separate province, and bis posterity, for fif- 
teen generations, reigned in great splendour; among 
whom were JQnhoo, the sage who swallowed the Ganges ; 
Kooshti, Gadhec (a form of Indrd), and Vishwamitrtt.'' 
Ayoo, who reigned after his fother Pooroorfivti, left the 
throne to his eldest son Niihooshfi, and to three younger 
sons he gave separate kingdoms. Niibooshii’s second 
son Vityatee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot 
given him by the king of heaven, conquered the earth, 
which he divided into five parts, and gave to his five 
sons, viz; to Toorv&soo, a kingdom in the south-east; to 
Droohyti, one in the west ; to tinoo, a country northwards ; 
to the eldest Yfidoo, akingdom in the north-east; and to 
the youngest, Pooroo, he gave bis own capital and king^ 
doD, and the chariot which IndrQbad given him. As Yfidoo 
bad been set aside by his father, he never afterwards as- 
pired to the throne, but his children, known by the ge- 
neral name of the Yfidoos^ conquered many couniries : 
among his sons were Hoihfiyfi, l!frjoonfi, fihojfi, l!fndhfi- 
Idty Vrishtee, KrishntI, &c. The other brothers of Yfidoo 
also obtained celebrity, and many of their descend- 
ants are mentioned in the pooranfis as having giT^tly 
extended their conquests. Sooveerfi succeeded bis fii- 
tber Pooroo, and was followed in succession by Mfinfis- 
yoo^ Bhttyttdfi, Soodhfinwa, Sooyahoo/ and Roudrash- 

• This king, af the kthatrifS tribe, by rellgiouf saielerHim, ooaipiBlM 
the gods to create him a bramhUo. He is also said .to hare been.a very leav»i 
ed man. 

' The POdmfi-pooraoa, in the chapter called Kriya-yofU-eartk, informs us, 
that MadhUvS, the son of this king, inarrled SooloehSna, the daughter of 
a king, and also the daughter of the king of Ganga-Sigara, who gave him 
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wil, Kouhsh4yQ, Sfibhanfivfi, KalanttlQ) Srinjilya, Poo- 
riinjQyd, Jdndm^jfiyil, Mdhashald, Mdhamdns, and Oo- 
aheendrd. The last king had five sons, among whom he 
distributed bis kingdom : the king himself built and re- 
sided at the city of Oosheendrd, which name is known 
among the Hindoos to the present day. His eldest son 
Shivee continued the succession, and was succeeded by 
Yrisbdddrbbd, Jdyddrdt’hd, Phdloo, and Sootdpa. Vri- 
shdddrbhd had four brothers, who received seperate 
kingdoms, which became known by their names, as K£- 
kdyd (the grandfather of Bbdrdtd), Mddrdkd, Vrishd- 
ddrbhd, and Sooveerd. Sootdpa gave to four of bis 
sons difierent countriee which he had conquered, as Ydn- 
gd, Soombbd, Poondrd, and Kdlingd. His eldest son 
tJngd succeeded bis lather, and was followed by Vabdva- 
httnd, Veerd-rdt’hd, Dhdrmd-rdt’hd, Chitrd-rdt'hd, Dd- 
shd-rttt’hd, Chdtoordngd, Prit’hoolaksbd, Chdmpd, Hd- 
riydshwd, Bikdrnd, Ritdyoo, Mdtinard, Sooroghd, Doodi- 
mdntd, Bhdrdtd, Yitdt’hd, Soohotrd, Yrihdtd, t)jdmeer- 
hd,( and Rikshd. This was the last king who reigned 
in the dwapdrd yoogd.** 


SECT. Y . — The hiilory continued from the commencement 
of the k&Ue yeoffrk to the extinction of the Hindoo power. . 

SdMBdadNd, the son of Rikshd, began his reitrn at 
the oemmencement of the kdlee yoogd, and was succeed- 

tsif bis Uagdoin. Tbe Hindoos of the present day afflrm, that these parts 
did once form asepamte iLiiigdom, and certain ruins still existing on bagorft 
island appear to confirm the fact, lliis pooranlk says, that at the northern 
extremity of Gflnga-sagftrO Is a temple dedicated to KikpilO, and the author 
has seen a temple dedicated to the same sage now itanding on this spot. 

* Two'foaaiger SOBS of this monarch, Jflnhoo and Sooshaatee, reigned 
with itaqr orar separate kingdoms. 

^ See Bnmhylk and Markfinddyfi poorands. 
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ed by Kooroo, a g^reat conqueror, who removed his ca- 
pital from Prdyagti to Kooroo-kshdtrd. He was suc- 
ceeded by Bheemti-s^nii, Priiteepd, Shantdnoo/ and 
Yichitrd-veeryd. This last king died without issue, but 
his elder brother, V^dd-vyasd, had three sons by his wi- 
dow, Dbritdrashtrd, Pandoo, and Yidoorfi. The former 
obtained the kingdom, and bad a hundred sons: the 
eldest of whom, Dooryodhdnd^ was placed on the throne, 
during the life of the father* Pandoo was interdicted, 
by a curse, from connubial intercourse, but his wives 
Koontce and Madree had five children by the gods Ydmd, 
ITayoo, Indrd and Oshwinee-koomard : their names were 
Yoodhisht’hird, Bhcemd, ijrjoond, Ndkoold, and Sdhd- 
d^vd. When grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them 
and the .sons of Dbritdrashtrd, which terminated in a 
war, in which Dbritdrashtrd and his family were disin- 
herited, and YoodbisbPhird ascended the throne, choos- 
ing Delhi for his capital. This contest forms the princi^ 
pal subject in the celebrated poem the Mdbabbardtd. 

Yoodbist'hirtt reigned thirty-six years, and was succeeded 
by Pdrikshitd, the grandson of Orjoond, who, after reign- 
ing sixty years, was cursed by Brdmha, and immediately 
destroyed ; after which hisson Jdndm^jdyd reigned eiglity- 
four years. In a sacrifice, this monarch ofiered many ser- 
pents,^ and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 

* The eldest son of this monarch, Bheeshma, though he renounced his 
claim to the tbrone, continued to direct the councils of his younger brother. 
He was learned in Tarious sciences, and' published sereral works 'on ciffl 
•polity, religious ceremonies, &c. 

^ He'did this, not as'Sreligloul act, but to refenge the death of hla fa- 
ther, who was killed by a serpent. He could not, however, cdmplete the 
serpent-sacrifice, as Takshfikfl, king of the serpents, and Astlktk, a brambtin; 
interceded for the serpents, his uncles. On this the Iting resolved to per- 
form the sacrifice of a horse, but Indrfi, entering the horse^i head after It 
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killed a bramhtfn, bull was delivered from these sins bj 
hearings Voishdmpajtinii, a disciple of V^dti-vyasQ, read 
the Miihabharlit&. This history is relafed at large in the 
Mfihabhari&tii. 

The son of JSn&mej&yfi Shiitaneekii) reigned eighty^two 
years, and two months, after whom followed in succession 
SQhasraneekQ, ‘CTshwtLmedhtljti, fjseemti-krishnQ, Nichti- 
kroo, Oopta, Chitrtt-raf hO, Shoochoe-rfit’ha, Dhritiman, 
Soosb^nd, Sooneet'hd,Nrichak8hoo, Paripldvd, Sootapa, 
M^dhavee, NripanjDyd, Ddrvvd, Timee, yrihadrdt’hB, 
Soodasd, Shdtane^d, DoorddiDdna, Yaheendya^ Ddn- 
ddpanee, Nidhee, and Ksh^mdka. The last king was 
slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon 
became extinct. 

Ksb^mdkd was succeeded by Visharadd, of the NBn- 
da race, one of the king^s counsellors, and, doubtless, one 
of the conspirators. Ndndd, the founder of this dynasty, 
the son of Mdha-ndndd, born of a female shoodrd, reigned 
in Mdgddha ; he nearly extirpated the kshdtriyds, bar* 
ing an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and hence re- 
ceived the name of Mdha-pddmd-patee. Visharadd was 
succeeded in a direct line by Shooru-s£nd, Yirdsa, Andn- 
ddsahd, Vdrdjit, Doorvecrd, Sookripald, Poordst’hd, 
Sdnjdyd, l!lfmrdyodhd, Indpald, Yeerddbee, Yidyart'hd, 
and Bodlidmdlld. Bodhdmdlla was slain by Yeerd-va- 
boo, one of his ministers, of the race of Goutdmd.^ Four- 
teen generations of the race erf Ndndd reigned 500 yean. 

Yeerd-vahoo reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a 

was cut off, caused it to dance. This exciting the laughter of a young brain* 
hCo, the king killed hlm^ and incurred the guilt of bramhiUiicide. 

< This family patronized and spread the BouddhO doctrine all over India. 

VOL. 111. B 
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direct line by Yujatee-singhu, Shiitrooghnu, Muhee- 
ptiCee, Vihariiiniillii, Sttroopti-diittii, Mitrtt-s^nti, Jfiyii- 
miillti, Kfilingti, Koold-miinee, Shdtroo-inttrdiinii, Jee- 
vdnd-jatd, Hiiree-yogii, Veerii-senii, and Adityd. Thifl 
last monarch was murdered by Dhoordndbdrd, one of 
his ministers, of the race of MdySord. The last fifteen 
kin^ reigned 400 years. 

The race of Muyoord reigned 318 years, viz. Dhoo- 
rdndhdrd reigned forty-one years, and was succeeded in 
a direct line by S^noddhdtd, Muha-kdtQkd, Mdha* 
yodhd; Nat’hd, Jeevdnd-rajd, Ooduyd-s^nd, Vindhfi- 
chdlu, and Kajd-pald. 

This last monarch, giving himself up to effeminate 
amusements, his country was invaded by Shdkadityd, a 
king from the Kdmaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne* after Raju-pald had reigned 
twenty-five years. 

The famous Yikrdmadityd, in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Shdkadityd, pretending to espouse the cause 
of RajU'pald, attacked and destroyed Shdkadityd, and 
ascended the throne of Delhi ; but afterwards lost bis 
life in a war with Shalivahdnd,™ king of Prdtist’hanfi, a 
country on the south of the river Ndrmdda. 

Yikrdmadityd was the son of Gdndhdrvd-s^nd, theMU 
of Indrd, who was driven from heaven, by his father for 
his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the form 
of an ass. Through the interposition of the gods, how- 

"» The era of Shalivahttntt is now used by the Hindoos in their birtfii, 
marriages, &c., and the era of the Hijra in their commerdal transactions. 
The first era commenced A. D. 78. 
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ever, he was permitted to assume the human form every 
night. While in this condition, Gilndhiirvti-s^nii per- 
suaded the king of Dhard to give him his daughter in 
marriage; but it unfortunately happened, that, at the 
wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the form of 
the ass. After bathing, however, he proceeded to the 
a^embly, and, hearing songs and music, resolved to give 
them an ass's tune. The guests were filled with sorrow, 
that so beautiful a virgin should be married to fin ass : 
they were afraid to express their feelings to the king ; but 
they could not refrain from smiling, covering their mouths 
with their garments. At length some one interrupted the 
general silence, and said, O king, is this the son of 
Indrd ? You have found a fine bridegroom ; you are 
peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage; 
in doing good, delay is improper; we never saw so 
glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard of a 
camel being married to an ass ; when the ass, looking 
up to the camel, said — ‘ Bless me ! what a bridegroom T 
and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said, ^ Bless 
me ! what a sweet voice !’ In that wedding, however, 
the bride and the bridegroom were equal ; but in this 
marriage, that such a bride should have such a bride- 
groom, is truly wonderful.” Other bramhitns said, 
O king, at the timet)f marriage, as a sign of joy, the 
sacred shell is blown ; but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to the braying of the ass.) The females cried 
out, O mother ! what is this ! at the time of marriage 
to have an ass! What a miserable thing! What? 
will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an 
ass!” At length Giindhtirvii-s6ntl began to speak to 
the king in SfingskritO, and to urge him to the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, reminding him ^ that there was no 
act more meritorious than speaking truth ; that the body 

E 2 
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was merely like clothes, and that wise men never esti- 
mate the worth of a person by the clothes he wears. He 
added, moreover, that he was in this shape from the 
curse of his father, and that during the night he had the 
body of a man. Of his being the son of Indrii there 
could be no doubt.* Hearing the ass thus speak Siing- 
skritil, the minds of the people were changed, and they 
confessed, that though he had the body of an ass, he was 
unquestionably the son of Indrii : for it was never known 
that an ass could speak Siingskritil. The king, therefore, 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 

yikriimadityii w'as the fruit of this marriage. His 
grandfather gave him a good education, but no inhe- 
ritance. He gave to Bhurtree-Huree, another son of 
Gundhurvil-senii, by a servant-maid, the kingdom of 
Malooya, the capital of which, Oqj-jnydnce, was twenty- 
six miles long, and eighteen wide. For some time Vi- 
krdniadityii lived at the court of his brother, but in con- 
sequence of a quarrel was dismissed ; after which he 
wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and 
at one time Iiired himself as a servant to a merchant at 
Goojjiiratu. Bhurtree-Huree, at length, disgusted with 
the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to 
whom he was ardently attached, became a yogee, and 
left the kingdom to its fote. In the course of his travels, 
Vikrumadityu came to Ooj-jf1ydnc7c, and finding the 
throne vacant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with 
great splendour, conquering by his arms Ootkfilij, Vfin- 
gu, Kooch-veharu, Goojjilratri, and Somdnat’hu. Hear- 
ing of the fate of Raju-palit, he proceeded against 
Shilkadityu, conquered his country, and ascending the 
throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhislit'hiru, till 
slain in his war with Shalivahiinil, as almvc-mentioned. 
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Vikriimii-senti, the infant son of VikrQmadit^fi, was 
raised to the throne, but was supplanted by Sdmoodrtt- 
pald, a yogec. Vikrdmadityd and his son reigned ninety, 
three years. 

Sunioodrd-pald reigned twenty-four years, two months, 
and was followed in succession by Chdndrd-pald, NH- 
ydnu-pald, D^shu-palu, Ndru-singhd-pald, Sootd-pald, 
Ldkshij-pald, Umritd-pald, Mdhce-palu, Govindd-palu, 
Hurec-palu, Bheemu-pald, Andndu-palu, Mdddnd-pald, 
Kurmmu-pald, and Vikrilmd-palu. The last king was 
killed in battle by Til uku-ch undr d, king of Vdhdranch, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi after the kingdom 
had continued in the family of Sdmoodrit-pald for six- 
teen generations, or 64 1 years, three months. 

Tiluku-chdndru reigned two years, and was followed 
ill succession by Yiknlmd-chdndrd, Kartikd-chdndrd, 
Kamd-chundru, Ijfdhrirtt-chdndru, Kdlyand-chdndrd, 
Bhcemii-chdndrd, Bohu-chdndru, and Govindd-chundrd. 
This last monarch was succeeded by his wife Prerod-devee, 
after whom followed Huree-premtt (a voiragec), his disci- 
ple Govindii-preini1,then Gopalu-premu,and Mdha-prdmd. 
M dha-premd, preferring a forest to a throne, went among 
the wild beasts, and Dbee-send, the king of Bengal, 
bearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi 
witli an army, and assumed the sovereignty. 

Dhce-8^,nd (a voidyd) reigned eighteen years and five 
months. He was followed by Bdllald-sdnd," Ldkshmdnd- 

" This king, in order to distinguisb.tlie most learned men in his kingdom, 
Institiited the order of KooleenCi bramliCns. The rules of the order require 
sertain qualifications, but Bbllalii-s^nil continuing these honours among 
he posterity of those first created, it happens, that the great body of this 

E 3 
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sdntl K^shuvil-senti (the brother of the last king), Ma« 
dhQvii-sdnii, Shoorh-senii, Bhcemu-senii, Kartikii-s^nii, 
Hiiree-s6nii, Shiitrooghnii-scnCi, Narayhnti-senii, Lilksh* 
miintl-senu, and Damodtlru-senri. The ministers of this 
last king conspired against him, and brought in DwcepO- 
singhQ from the Shiittalakii mountains. The yoidjti 
nionarchs reigned 137 years, one month. 

Dweepu-singhii (a riljdpoot) reigned twenty-seven 
years two months, and was succeeded by Rdnd-singhd, 
Rajd-singhu,ydru-singhu,Niiru-singhd, Jeevdnd-singhCf. 
The last monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his 
kingdom, after the rdjupoot kings had reigned 151 years. 

Prif hoo-rayd, the king of Prat’hd, in consequence of 
this abdication, obtained quiet possession of the throne 
of Delhi, but was dethroned by Shdhab-ooddeen, after 
a reign of fourteen years seven months. The imme- 
diate cause of this revolution was a quarrel betwixt 
Prit’hoo-rayd and Jdyd-chdiidrd, the king of Kanyd- 
koobjd, of which quarrel sultan Shdhab-ooddeen taking 
advantage, sought the friendship of Jdyu-chdndrd, and 
joining his army against Prit’hoo-rayd, sent him prisoner 
to Gdjnen ; after which the sooltan, placing Kotdb- 
ooddecn, an illegitimate child of his father’s, on the throne 
of Delhi, returned to his own capital at Gdjnen. 

Thus for 4,267 years, from the beginning of the kdlee 
yoogu to the extinction of the Hindoo monarchy at 
Delhi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, 

order in Bengal nre amongst the most ignorant and corrupt of the bram- 
hhns ; but in some parts of the Dodb personal merit is still required to en- 
title a man to tbc&e honours. During the reign of Ballal&-8doll, two learned 
men composed a work on the qaalificatioos of the order ; this work is much 
esteemed at present, and is called Muhru. 
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from Yoodhist’hirQ to Ksh^milkil, reigned on the throne 
of Delhi I 98 IS years. These (of the race of the moon) 
were of the genuine kshiitriyCL cast. To them succeeded 
fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshhtriyii 
father (MQhaniindii) and a female shoodrfi> who reigned 
500 years^ viz. from Vishariidii to BodbiimiillQ. This 
mixture of casts gave rise to the rQjdpoots. Aft^r this, 
fifteen generations of the family of Goutdmti held the 
throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of the Mdyoorti 
family, reigned 318 years, from Dhoorundhdrd to Rajd- 
pald. Next a king from the mountains reigned fourteen 
years, with whom 3,044 years of the kdlee yoogd,** and 
the kingdom of the celebrated Yoodhist’hird, passed away. 
The kingdom of Yikrdmadityd next commenced, who, 
with his son, reigned 93 years. From Sdmeodrd-pald to 
yikrdmd*pald. sixteen kings, yogees, reigned 641 years 
and three months. From Tildkd-chdndrd to Premd- 
d^vee, the wife of Govindd-chdndrd, ten persons reigned 
140 year.f four months. From Huree-premd to Mdha- 
premu, four persons, voiragees, reigned forty-five years 
seven months. From Dhce-seiid to Damoddrd-s^nd, 
thirteen persons of the voidyd cast, from the east of Ben- 
gal, reigned 137 years and one month. From Dweepu- 
singhd to Jeevdnd-singhd, six kings (Cbohand rdjdpoots) 
reigned 151 years. Prit’hoo-rajd reigned fourteen years 
seven months. The kingdom of Vikrdmadityd thus con- 
tinued 1,323 years, at the close of which period 4,267 
years of the kdlee yoogd had expired. Here (about the 
year A. D. 1162) closed the Hindoo monarchy. 


O According to thp chronology of Sir Matthew Hide, 3,107 years transpired 
from the flood to the Christian era; the Hindoos compute 3,105 years, from 
the commencement of the hfllee yoogA to the same era $ and from Fob! to 
the time of Christ, the Chinese chronology contains 2,951 years. 

E 4 
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To this succeeded that of the Musiilmans, which con- 
tinued 65S years, through the reigns of fifty-one bad- 
shahs, including the late Shah-alQm. The first monarch, 
orbadshah, Shiihab-ooddecn, was of the Goree dynasty, 
of which race twelve monarchs reigned 118 years, two 
months, twenty-seven days. The next dynasty was of 
the family of Khcjiir-khah : four persons of this family 
reigned thirty-four years, eleven months, viz. from 
Jtilal-ooddccn to Kottib-ooddeen. The next monarchs 
were Turks, nine of whom reigned ninety-seven years, 
three months, nineteen days, from Khesro-khah to Mii- 
hiknood-shah. After this four oomras reigned thirty-nine 
years, seven months, sixteen days, viz. from Khejiir- 
khah to Ala-ooddecn. Three kings of the Pat’han tribe 
followed these, and reigned seventy-two years, one 
month, seven days, viz. from Bdhloul to Ebraheem. Next 
the family of Toimoor reigned : BabUr-shah and his son 
reigned fifteen years, five months. After this the Pat’hans 
again obtained the ascendency, and four kings of this 
tribe reigned sixteen years, and three months, viz. from 
Sher-shah to Miihumood-adcel. Then from Iloomayoo 
to the close of the reign of Shah-aliim, including fourteen 
badshahs, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjdyd, a bramhdn, and 
published in the year 1808, and from which the above his- 
tory, beginning from t.' e kdleeyoogd, has been principally 
drawn, describes the effects of the Mdsdlman power, 
when it became predominant, on the different Hindoo 
kingdoms in Hindoost'han most of which were sub- 

r 'I1iis work says, that Shaliab-ooddeen, before the taking of Delhi, had 
invaded Hiudoost'iian seven times, in which he was, in several instances, 
defeated by different Hindoo kings, JaytipalQ more than once proved him- 
self superior to the MOkalmaus, but was at length taken prisoner by MubU- 
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dued hy it. As these events, however, have been pub- 
lished, and are generally well known ; and as they suc- 
ceeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
long considered as the head of the Hindoo power, the 
author has thought it best to close the history here. For 
Remarks on this history, the reader is referred to the 
preface to this volume. The author here contents him- 
self with giving literally what the Hindoos themselves 
have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree 
of extravagance this history may contain. 


SECT VI . — Rheofllic British Pozeer in India. 

Havinc? conducted my reader thus far in the Hindoo 
history of this country, it remains only for me to add, 
from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of the 

mood and slain, as was also VijayQpala, another Hindoo king. Mrihilmood 
invaded Hiiidoosl'lian twedve times. The eleventh time he took Soniu> 
iiatMiil, and destroyed the celebrated image found in tlic temple there, part 
of which he took with him to form the steps for a mosque in his capital. 
On his return home, he was attacked by Prc*niri-d^\u, and defeated. After 
this lie invaded the country of Ih'^ma-d^va, but was obliged to fly from the 
fieddof battle. The grandson of Muhtimood twice invaded Hiiidoosi'Jiaii 
ShinS'Ooddccn conquered several paits of HindoostMian, and broke down a 
temple of MOha-kalil, and many images that had been erected in the time 
of VikiOmadityfl, which he threw under a mosque at Delhi. Ala-ooddeeii 
beat Kflnid-rayik, the king of GCi^urat. Saieed-khejili>khah is said to 
have plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. Si kilndur overcame six kings, and 
took Patna and Debar. After the Masalinnns had reigned at Delhi .362 
yctirs, there were still, however, several powerful Hindoo kings in Hiii- 
doost'han, one of whom reigned at Vijuyu-poorn and another at Oodnyo 
poorii. Ourutigzcb destroyed all the Hindoo images as far as his power 
extended. In the reigu of Alumgeer, a dreadfn! war broke out between 
the Hindoos and Mflstllmans, in which 3,000,000 of men are said to have 
lost their lives, 'lliis history also relates, that Juyu-siiighn spent 36,000,000 
of rooi>ees at the saeriiice of a horse. 
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rise of the English power in the East The author, 
liajeevu-lochQnd, a descendant of raja Knsbnii-chiindriS* 
rayii, must be wholly accountable for the truth of these 
&cts 

During the reign of Akbiir, nine ndwabs, sent from 
Delhi, presided over Bengal. Munam-khah, who fixed 
his residence at Dhaka, then called Jahageer, was the 
first. Jahagoer-shah sent eight ndwabs; Shah-jahan, four , 
Ourungzeb, six ; Bahadoor-shah, one, whose name was 
Moorshed-koolee-khah : this person continued in ollice till 
the seventh year of Miihilmuod-shah, when he diedi he 
removed the residence of the nuwab from Jahageer to 
Moorshednbad, which he founded , be broke down all the 
gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of 
many of the Hindoos by force After his death, Shooja 
ooddoula was appointed ndwab, who treated the Hindoos 
with more lenity , and ader him Silrpbtiraz.khah, who 
Mas killed by Miihabdd-jung The latter obtained the 
nuwabship, and governed sixteen years.*! 

Seraj-ooddoulah succeeded Miihabiid-jiing, his grand 
father, in the government of Bengal Even while quite 
young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand 
fiither's principal ministers were^obliged to complain 
against him , but after his obtaining supreme power, he 
M-as guilty of still greater atrocities whenever he saw or 
heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to 

s When Raja Raju-vailubliik was this nuwab*s head-servant, lie invited all 
thepondits of Bengal to a feast, and gave tliem very large presents, to some 
one thousand, to others two, four, six, andi to a few as many as 10,000 
roopees. In return for these presents, the bramhOos Invested Raja Rajh- 
vullubhii, and a number of other voldyOs, with the poita ^ from which time 
the voiflyus have worn this badge of distinction 
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Iias crinimal passions Sometimes, as a boat was passini^ 
by his palace, filled with people, he would sink it, to en- 
joy the sport of seeing them drown * He one day ripped 
open the belly of a living woman in a state of pregnancy, 
to see the situation of the child in the womb 

On account of these and other enormities, the whole 
country was filled with terror. The raj.is^ of Niivfl- 
dweepQ (Nudccya,) Dinaju-poorQ, Vislinoo-poorri, Me- 
ddnce-poorii, of Veoru-bhoomee, &c. united m a repre- 
sentation to the prime minister on the subject, but the 
niiwab rejected the advice of his ministers, and even 
threatened to punish them The pnncipnl ministers, 
joined by raja Krishnu-chrindfri-ravu, then on a visit 
at Moorslicdabad, seeing all representations vain, and uii 
able to bear Ins conduct any longer, held a secret meeting 
to consult on what could be done After much consul 
tation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that 
would be effectual, raja Krishnu-chiindrd-rayn said, that 
he was acquainted with the English chief at Calcutta, and 
he thought there was no other alternative but thatvofiir 
viting the English to take the government into their 
hands. He related a number of circumstances favourable 
to the English character, and obviated an objection of one 
of the company, that they would not be able to understand 
the language of the English They at last agreed, that 
the next time Krishnii-chdndrd-rayfi went to worship 
at Kalec-ghatK,* he should call upon the English chief, 
and propose the plan to him 

' Through excessive complaisance, the Hindoos often call a largo land 
owner, raja, viz. 

* A place about ftve miles fioro Calcutta, where a celebrated Mone imago 
of Kidcc IS woiebippcd 
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This work then relates the journey of the raja to Cal- 
cutta, and the conversation with the English chief, who, it 
is here said, promised to write to England on this subject^ 
and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English 
would deliver them from the tyranny of the nSwab 

Some time after this, the niiwab, seeing the prosperity 
of the English in their cominercial undertakings, raised 
the duties at the diiferent places where they traded, and 
peremptorily demanded that two of his servants, liajil- 
vullubhu and Krishnii-dasu, who had taken refuge under 
the English flag at Calcutta,* should be delivered up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the 
nnwab proceeded to Calcutta with his army, compelled 
most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and 
imprisoned the rest in the black-liolc at Calcutta Tlu& 
circumstance blasted all the hopes of the Hindoo rajas 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with 
troops, and landed at Calcutta without opposition.'* 
They immediately gave notice of their arn%'al to their 
former friends, and particularly to raja Krishnii-cbrindrii- 
rayi1, who was m fact the soul of the confederacy He 
and hiS friends won over Japhiir-alcc-kliab, the com* 
mander in chief of Seraj-ooddoulah’s troops, Krishnii- 
chiindrii-rayu obtaining a promihC from the English 
cliis^f, that after deposing Scraj-ooddoulah, lie should 
appoint Japhur-aU'c-khah nuwab in his stead. Every 
thing being thus arranged, the English began their 

' MrityoonjQyu, In the above-mentioned history, says, " In a war with 
the Marhattas OurCngzeb was surrounded by the enemy, and owed his 
escape to some English, at which he was so much pleased, that he gave 
them, at their request, some land at Calcutta (KOlikata). lliis was the first 
laud the English ubiaiiied in India/* 

** Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were ut the head of this armament- 
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march towards Moorshddabad^ the capital of Bengal, 
about 128 miles from Calcutta. 

^ After this, intelligence arrived at Moorsli^dabad,^ says 
llajecvti-loch&nii, ‘ that the English were marching 
against the n^iwab this prince immediately ordered the 
commander in chief to proceed with 50,000 troops to 
Plassey, and there engage the enemy, while he, wiih the 
rest of the army, nrould follow the nuwab exhorted the 
commander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English 
and the latter, giving the strongest assurances that he 
would give a good account of them, departed, and pitch- 
ed Ins tents in an orchard at PJasse)' JaphQr-alce-khah, 
however, reflecting how he might put the powei of vic- 
tory into the hands of the English, commanded the offi- 
cers not to fight with earnestness, and, by every contri- 
vace, threw the whole army into a state of complete 
confusion/ 

At length the English arrived, and began the engage- 
ment. Some of the troops of the nilwab, perceiving that 
their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the balls of 
the English, which fell like hail, were destroying their 
fellow-soldiers by hundreds, were seized with frenzy, 
and, rushing on the English, perished 

Mohiin-dasQ, an officer of the nflwab's, went to his 
master, and informed him, that they were ruined, that 
the captains displayed no courage, and that Japhtir-alce- 
khah had certainly agreed with the English not to fight 
against them He therefore intreated the nuwab to give 
him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The nuwab 
was greatly alarmed at ^bis intelligence, and gave 
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Mohiin-dasu 95,000 troops, who immediately attacked 
the English with such fury, that they began to retreat 
Japh&r-alec-hhah, dreading the consequences of a de- 
feat, sent a messenger, as from the nuwab, informing 
Mohiin-dasii, that the nSwab wished to speak with him 
Mohiin-dasQ said, ^ How can 1 leave the army in the 
midst of the battle V The messenger asked him if he 
meant to disobey the commands of his master but, per- 
ceiving that this was a snare, Mohiln-dasti cut off the 
head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the en- 
gagement with fresh energy The messenger not return- 
ing, Japhilr-alee-khah was in great perplexity At 
length, however, he sent a trusty person, who slew 
Mohun-dasii with an arrow, when the soldiers of the 
niiwab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the 
utmost disorder. In this manner was this victory gained, 
which decided the fortunes of India 

Scraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, 
without another effort, abandoned his capital to the con- 
querors, who immediately proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it 
was known that the English had gained the victory The 
English commander reinstated in their places those ser- 
vants of Seraj-ooddoulali who had been the friends of 
the English, and appointed Japhur-alee-khah nuwab 

The wretched Seraj-ooddoula proceeded up the Ganges 
in a boat, and was in the utmost distress for food At 
length seeing a phiikeerV hut, he sent one of his people 
(o ask for something to eat. The phiikeer came down to 
the boat, and immediately discovered that it was Seraj- 
ooddo'da who was begging for bread at his hands. This 


* A MCaQlinan mendicant 
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phakeer had formerly been a merchant at Moorsh^dabad; 
but on account of some real or supposed crime, S^raj- 
ooddoulah had caused his head to be shaved, and the urine 
of an ass to be poured upon it Laying this degradation 
greatly to heart, he abandoned the world, and became a 
phiikeer Now, however, he resolved to take his re- 
venge; and, to secure his victim, he invited the ntiwab 
to sit down in his hut while he prepared some food ; tlia 
invitation was gladly accepted , but during the prepara- 
tions for the repast, the phiikeer sent a messenger 
secretly to some servants of JaphQr-alee-khab, placed 
near that place, who immediately assembled a number of 
people, seized the fugitive, and brought him to Moor- 
shedabad 

On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner 
to Mceriln, the son of Japhiir-alec-khah, that Seraj-ood- 
doulah was in confinement, and requested him to send 
word to the English Mecriin forbad them to tell anj 
one, thinking within himself, ^ If the English, or the old 
servants of the ntiwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death , they may perhaps reinstate him as nii- 
wab, and then all the hopes of my family will be cut off/ 
He resolved, therefore, that Seraj-ooddoulah should not 
live an hour , and, taking an instrument of death in his 
bends, he proceeded to the spot where the miserable cap- 
tive was placed. S^raj-ooddoulah, perceiving that Meerdn 
was coming to cut off his head, entreated him to spare 
his life ; but finding all his entreaties vain, he remained 
silent, and Meerdn severed his head from his body This 
event took place in *he year 1757 

When Japhdr-alee-khah had been nuwab three years 
and one month, Kastim-alee-khah prejudiced the English 
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governor against him, obtained the soobaship, and sent 
Japhiir-alee-khah a prisoner to Calcutta Afterwards, b^ 
presents, the new niiwab had his appointment confirmed 
by the young badshali, then in Bengal 

Elated with the success of his schemes, KasQm-alec'- 
khah shot his wife, the daughter of Japhiir-alee-khah. 
with arrows,^ and put a number of those to death who 
had been concerned in killing Seraj-ooddoulah^ and be- 
traying his ariny. He first destroyed the two brothers of 
JCigut-setu , be cut their bodies in different places, threw 
them into a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, 
and kept them in this situation till they died Raja 
Raju- vullubhu and his son he threw into the river, with 
vessels of water fastened to their necks, and raja Ramu- 
narayanu he put to death by placing a great weight on 
his stomach He also killed raj*a Siikhiit-singhii, and 
others* He next collected, by various acts of plunder, a 
vast quantity of wealth; appointed his uncle governot 
of Moorshedabad, and, raiding an army of 600,000 men. 
retired himself to Rajumiihiilii, resolving to keep the 
Boobaship by force of arms 

I 

The English were not unconcerned spectators of thej 
conduct of Kasiim-alec-kfaab By means of Giirgcc-khab, 
an Armenian, they kept the iiuwab in play, till they had 
procured troops from England, and had completed their 
preparations. The niiwab at length, hearing of these 
preparations, ordered a general massacre of the English 
on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal 
which was in part accomplished. 

’ About this time, 600 persons, charged with difTerent crimes, were put 
to death In one day at Moorshddabad 
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As joon as the English troops were ready, they 
inarched against the niiwab, accompanied by Japhiir- 
alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was 
at Hoogley, and the next near the village Chavii-ghatee. 
In both these actions the English proving victorious, pur- 
sued their advantage as far as Kajumuhulii The ntiwab, 
being discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants 
whom he suspected, and then fled to Benares here he 
obtained the promise of assistance from the nfiwab of 
Lucknow, Shooja-ooddoulah, and the raja of Benares; 
but the lattpk did not fulfil his promise, and the former 
helped him hut feebl} However they fought again jiear 
ViigsQrii , but in two attacks the nuwab was beaten, and 
fled to Delhi, where he died he was niiwab three years 
and two months^ 

The English now placed Japhiir-alee-khah m his for* 
iner situation, and he continued to govern as ndwab for 
two years, when he died His son N Qjiim-ooddoulah 
was appointed by Lord Chve niiwab in the room of his 
father, and continued in his situation three years. Soiph* 
ooddoulah, another son, succeeded his brother, and 
governed three years. After the coming of Mr. Has- 
tings, Moobardk-ooddoulab, brother of the last niiwab, 
was superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the family of the niiwab an 
annual pension of 1,600,000 roopees 

Such IS the Hindoo History^ as given by themselves, 
or rather an imperfect gleaning from a great and confus- 
ed mass of materials which they have thrown together in 
the poorantis, to arrange and settle which, so us to select 
what is true, and reject that which is false, requires a 
mind more than human. It afoears now to be conceded 
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on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, the 
Hindoo chronology is inexplicable it does not admit of 
being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single cen- 
tury, a course of historical facts, though Mr. Bentley and 
others have ascertained the chronology of certair. particular 
events, which completely establishes the Mosaic history. 
A real and accurate history of this country, thererbre, with 
the dates of the events attached to them, is out of the 
question. Sir W. Jones says, The dawn of true Indian 
history appears only three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded by alle- 
gory or fable.”* Major Wilford in the viiith voL of the 
same work, says, With regard to history, the Hindoos 
have really nothing but romances, from which some truths 
occasionally may be extracted ” The latter gentleman 


*The Hiudoos indulge a boundless extravagance in their chronology. 
Indeed, not satisfied with arranging human a/Tairs, they ascend to the abodes 
of the gods, write the histories of the celestial regions, and prescribe the 
bounds of existence to the deities themselves : hence they coolly and con* 
fidcntly assure us, that one day of the grand-fatlier of the gods (Briimha) 
compiizes 1,555,200,000 years of mortals; and that the reign of this god 
extends through 55,987,200,000,000 of years. 

Some Hindoo philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it is 
in vain to seek fur the birth of creation. Other writers agree to give the 
world a beginning, and add, that it is destroyed at the end of a khtpii, which 
consists of 432,000,000 of years ; that it remains in a state of chaos during 
a period as long, and is then recreated. Thirty of these khlptis form the 
reign of a being called a Miinoo, of whom there are thirty, who reign in 
succession. The names of these mhnoos, as related in the Kiilkee-pooranh, 
are Swayumbhoovfi, Sarochishii, OoUumh, Tamhsii, R^vhtii, Cliakshoosliii, 
Voiviiswiitfi, Saviiroee, Dukshii-saviirnce, BrSoihii’Sav&rnee, DhttnniS- 
laviiriiee, Roodru-savurnee, Devu-savurnee, Indrii-savttrnee. These mfinoos, 
ms well as most of the gods, have ascended to their present eminence as the 
reward o^ their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole amount of the 
happiness their works have merited, they ascend or descend to the state 
proper for them 
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mentions two or three geographical tracts, but it is plain 
they are undeserving of notice, and the- Hindoo maps of 
the world, founded on a false theory, are still more con- 
temptible. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the Hindoos have never 
bad a wise and honest historian, the notices respecting their 
country appear to be less mixed with fable, and to have 
considerably more the appearance of sober records, after 
the era of Salivahdnd, which is nearly our own era, than 
before ; yet even here, the reigns of their kings are ej;- 
tended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of 
the events ascribed to them. A Hindoo can sp'eak of 
nothing soberly, not even in his* common conversation. 
Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition 
in the Hindoo, to swell and magnify the most common 
occurrences, arises from his living in the land of the gods 
Idolatry, when familiarized to the sight, loses all its fasci- 
nation The priest, wb^ daily bathes, wipes, anoints, 
and dresses the idol of his temple, has perhaps a meaner 
idea of the gods than any of his countrymen. It is true, 
a degree of enthusiasm is excited at the festivals, during 
the idolatrous procession, but it is the enthusiasm of a 
mob in England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is the 
crowd, the music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the 
whisp of straw. This proneuess of the Hindoos to mag- 
nify objects and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, 
to the magnificence of the mountains, the plains, the 
rivers, and to the various objects of nature around them, 
than to the florid allusions of their poets To whatever 
causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it. must ever 
be lamented, that it has contributed so much to throw all 
the events of their country into inextricable confusion 
It 18 also to be regretted, that the monuments of ancient 
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kingdoms, and the remains of splendid cities and temples*, 
existing after the M dsfllnian invasion, cast only a glimmer- 
ing and uncertain light on what was before so obscure 

A few general facts may, however, be drawn from dif- 
ferent writings, respecting the state of ancient India : — 
from the preceding history, though very imperfect, it ap- 
pears, that at an early period the government of India 
was divided between two families, distinguished as 
descendants of the ^ sun and moon, probably on account 
of the superior power and splendour of the former. 
Sometimes, monarchs of the race of the sun, and at 
others successful warriors of the other family, reigned 
over the whole of Hindoost'han ; at a later period, it 
would seem, that several powerful and independent 
kingdoms existed at once; and at all times a number of 
tributary powers were scattered over these extensive 
regions, many of them the younger branches of the 
reigning families. This practice, of allotting small por 
tions of territory to younger sons, as well as to distant 
relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of 
which Hindoost’han has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, but that some of the Hindoo 
monarahs commanded large armies of well-disciplined 
and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode 
of ancient warfare, both the commanded and their sol- 
diers were equal to most of their contemporaries. 
PrQt*hoo, Ikshwakoo, Poorooriivfi, Mandhata, Pfirijsboo- 
ramd, Rdghoo, Ramtl, t^rjoond, Yfiyntee, KrishnQ, 
Bheeshmti, t)rjoonii, (the brother of Yoodhist’hirti,) 
Piireekshitii, and JUrasiindhii, are all mentioned in the 

* In some cases, the MOsalmans took down splendid idol temples, and In 
rebnilding them completely defaced their ornaments and hiscriptioiM. 
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poorantfs as next to the gods in military prowess. At a 
later period, NiindQ is said to have commanded a million 
of soldiers. Vikrfimadityd increased his empire by his 
own valour; for, placing himself at the head of his 
armies, says the Hindoo historian,* he conquered Octkillii, 
Bttngfi, Kooch-v4harfi, Goojjdratu and Somii-nat’hit, 
and at length fell in the field of battle. An idea of the 
extent of the territories of some of these monarchs may 
be formed from this fact, that the capital of Bhtlrtree- 
Hdree, king of Malooya, is said to have been twenty-six 
miles long, and eighteen wide. 

It further appears, that between the two families of the 
sun and moon frequent matrimonial alliancesT were 
formed About eight generations alter the death of 
Pooroordvd, Kav^reo, the daughter of YoovtinashwO, 
was married to Jdmboo, a descendant of Pooroordvd, 
but not in the immediate line of succession . Mandhata, 
a king of the race of the sun, married the daughter 
of Shdshdv.ndoo. Trishdnkoo married the prmcess 
Shdlyd-rdfha , Dushd-rdt’hd married Koikeyce, the 
daughter of Kekdyd , Ramd married Seeta, the daughter 
of Jdndkd These family alliances, however, did not 
prevent frequent wars amongst the most bloody of 
which may be mentioned that in which Shdgdrd, of the 
race of the sun, overcame and slew Hoihdyd and his 
whole family, though the latter was a great warrior ; and 
the slaughter of the kshdtnyds, in twenty-one different 
battles, by Poorooshd ram^d, who, in consequence of the 
death of bis father, by Urjoond, n ksbdtriyd, vowed to 
exterminate the whole tribe To these instances may be 
added, the dreadful havoc in the war between Dliooryo- 
dbdnd and the Panddvds. when, says the Mdhabhardtd, 
more than 7,000,000 of men perished 

f‘3 
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Notwithstanding^ the want of all popular influence 
upon these governments, and though they were the de« 
graded instruments of a supersticious priesthood, there 
are still many cheering proofs of an attachment to science, 
and of an enlightened administration, which do them the 
highest honour The proofs of these facts are conspicuous 
in the education of their princes, the patronage afibrded 
to learned men, and in their laws for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice 

The instructions given by king Dhartt to his grand- 
children, Bhtirtree-Hflree and Vikrtimadityti, as found in 
the Hindoo history compiled by MricyoonjAyil, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their 
children Calling the two boys,*' says the historian, 

he gave them good counsel respecting their future 
learning, directing, that they should diligently learn 
grammar, the vedii, the vedangti, the vedantfi, the dhii 
noor-vedu, and the dhtirmti shastrils , the gilndhQrvii 
science , different arts and manufactures ; the riding on 
elephants and horses , driving chariots , that they should 
be skilful in all kinds of games , in leaping, and running , 
in besieging forts, in forming and breaking bodies of 
troops , that they should endeavour to excel in every 
princely quality , should learn to ascertain the power of 
an enemy , how to make war , to perform |ournies , to 
sit in the presence of the nobles , to separate the different 
sides of a question, tp%form alliances; to distinguish 

* ** His own power, which' depends oi^liia ilf alone, is mightier than the 
royal power, which depends on other men by his own might, therefore, 
mayabramhun coerce his fots.*' ** A pnest. who well ^ knows the law, 
need not complain to the king of any gnerous injury, since, by bis own 
power, be may chastise those who injure him ** Sir Jonee*$ Trant» 
iaiion 0/ AJUnao. It is easy to coqceire wbst men, placed shore the reach 
pf the laws, woqld dp 
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between the innocent and the guilty , to assign proper pu- 
nishments to the wicked; to exercise authority with perfect 
justice, and that they should be liberal — The boys were 
then sent to school, and placed under the care of excel- 
lent teachers, where they became truly famous.’* 

In the chapter of the Miihabhariitii, called Rajtf- 
dhiirmu, we have a large account of the duties of kings, 
of which the following is a very abridged extract While 
the prince is in his pupilage, he is to be taught every 
branch of learning ; and in his youth, is to be invested 
with a degree of power necessary to obtain a knowledge 
of royaraifair^ If in these preparatory steps he gives 
full satisfaction to the subjects, and they express iheir 
high approbation of his conduct, he is invested with the 
regal office. — The king is to be awakened in the morning 
before day-break by a servant appointed to this duty, 
who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to his 
kingdom As soon as he has riseh, the pages in waiting 
repeat the splendid qualities of the monarch ; and as he 
goes out, several bramhdns rehearse the prams of the 
gods The king now bathes, and worships his guardian 
deity , after which he again hears chaunted the praises of 
the gods He next drinks a little water , and afterwards 
sees alms distributed among the poor Then, entering 
bis court, he places himself amidst the assembly on his 
right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhuns, 
and all who are of distinguished birth , on the left the 
other casts very near the king, sit the ministers, and 
those whom the prince consults on the matters brought 
before him In the front, at a distance, stand those who 
chaunt the pnises of the gods and of the king , also the 
charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, and men of valour 
Amongst the learned men in this assembly are some who 

F 4 
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are well instructed in all the shastrUs, and others who 
have studied in one particular school of philosophy, and 
are acquainted only with the works on divine wisdom, or 
with those on civil and criminal justice, on the arts, mine-> 
ralogy, or the practice of physio , also persons skilled in 
all kinds of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, 
teachers of good behaviour, examiners, tasters, mimics, 
mountebanks, and others, who all attend the court, and 
wait the commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating 
the names of the gods, the monarch sits down to dinner , 
and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls 
He then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, 
visits the temples, salutes the gods, and converses with 
the priests ; and after resting a little, in the midst of a 
select company of learned, wise, and pious men, he 
spends the evening in conversation on different subjects, 
and in reviewing the business of the day. During the night, 
the king travels in disguise, to ascertain the state of his 
kingdom, and receives from all parts the reports of spies, 
dressed in every disguise. — It is the duty of kings, adds 
th^ same work, to pursue every object till it be accom- 
plished ; to succour their dependants , to be hospitable to 
guests, however numerous For their amusement, they 
are permitted to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens. 

The pooraniis meniioii several of the Hindoo kings as 
having been great patrons uf learning During the srityii 
yoogd, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
Kfihoogdnii, the sage Jilrdchdnltee wrote a work on di- 
vine wisdom.^ During the reign of Ikshwakoo many 
learned works w^ere composed Pooroordvd and Man- 
dhata are also celebrated for their love of learning , the 
latter, as a great warrior, particularly patronised^ those 
* See the Vrihud-dlifinub pooraiiU 
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learned men. who assisted him in the art of war. The 
kings Sw.Qrochee and Nimee are said to liave been very 
liberal to the learned, and to have patronised several 
works on religious ceremonies.*^ J unfikii encouraged the 
publication of works on manners and civil polity, and 
patronized scholars of the vedaiitQ school. Shivee^ 
MKroottd, and Panjiktt, three other kings, patronized the 
v^dantees.^ Oosheendrfi greatly encouraged learning, 
by collecting the best works, and placing them in his 
capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parts.^ 

In the tr^ta yoogd, the sage Katyaydnd implanted the 
love of learning in the mind of king Ohoitrd-rdt'hd, and 
wrote a work on divine wisdom ; learned men of the 
v^dantd school were also .patronised by king K^kdyd. 
liomdpadd patronised men of talents, whom he invited 
from different countries : several works on the duties of 
men, as well as on other subjects, were published under 
bis auspices. Uldrkd, another monarch, educated by the 
sage Ddtta-tr^yd, assisted in the publication of a work 
on divine wisdom, and patronized learned men at his 
court.B Under the auspices of RQntee-d6vd and tlmbd^ 
reeshd several works on devotion were written.'' CTrJoo- 
nd, the son of Yddoo, entertained at his court many 
learned men, and during his reign several works on reli* 
gion were published^ In the reign of Prdtiirdhiinii a 
number of poemit were published. Dooshmiintti, Hdrish* 
ehfindrii, Prdtiirdhdnd, Rdjee, Chdtoordngd, Dhdrmd* 
rdt’hd, Kdtee, Voibhanddkee, Kdlingd, and other kings, 
in this age, are also mentioned as patrons of learning. 

In the dwapdrd yoogd, through learned men, king 

^ 'See the ElMrti poorantt. * See the PSdmtt poorantt. * See the. 

Plidma poorantt. iSee the Markttnddytt poorantt. ^Seethe Pttdmtt poorantt 
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hhoonuku published several works on the arts, and on 
rhetoric. Sbikhidwiiju, Pooroom^dhii and Bilngfi, are 
also to be placed among the monarchs of the same age, 
who patronized learning. Sookurmfi encouraged the 
celebrated poet Bhartivee to write a poem known by his 
own name, and still very popular among the Hindoos. 
At the close of this yoogii,Yoodhi8t*hirii, and his brothers 
Siihiid^vd and Ndkoold, are mentioned with high com*- 
mendations for their encouragement of learning. The 
author is informed, that there is now in the library of 
Raja Raj-krishntI, at Calcutta, a work by Ndkoold on 
horsemanship, which contains rougk drawings of horses^ 
accompanied by descriptions. 

In the kdlee yoogii, Vikriimadityii stands highest 
amongst the Hindoo kings as the patron of learning. 
Nine persons under his patronage are particularly men- 
tioned as having separately or unitedly composed a num- 
ber of learned works, viz. Dhdnwdntiiree, Kshdpdndkd, 
t/mdru-singhii, Shdnkoobdtalil-bhtittii, Ghdttt-kdrpilrii, 
Kalee-dasd, Mihird, Vdrahd, and Bdrdroocfaee.' The 
first of these nine wrote a work called Nirghfintd, also 
another on medicine, and another on incantktions. Kshd- 
pdndkd wrote on the primary elements. &mdrd^8inghfi 
compiled a dictionary of the Sdngskritd, a work on the 
Meemangsdkd philosophy^ &o. Sbdnkoob6tald-bhdttd 
wrote a work on the tfldnkards, and a comment on the 
Voish^skikd philosophy. Ghdtdkdrpdrd wrote a poetical 
work of no great merit. Kalee-dasd wrote the following 
works : Sankhydtdtwd-koutnoodee, KoooNird-sttmbhdvd, 
Rdghoo, and fjbhignanu-shdkoontdla,, also a poem on 
the seasons, a work on astrondmy, a poetical history of 
the gods, &c. Vdrahd wrote two works on astrology, 
and one on arithmetic. Bdrdroodiee wrote a SfiDgslnrllil 
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grammar, or rather improved the Kiilapd, bj Siinrvttk 
vdrma : he also wrote a comment on the TdntrQs, and a 
poem in praise of king MadhQvQ. These learned men 
are said to have written works in the eighteen original 
languages from which, the Hindoos say, all the languages 
of the earth have been derived.' At the period when 
Vikriimaditytl lived, Maghti, another king, caused to he 
written a poem which he called by his own name, and for 
each verse of which he is said to have paid to different 
learned men a gold mohur, which amounts to 52,800 roo> 
pee for the whole work. About the same period, KUrnatti, 
a king, was fomed for patronizing the same learned men 
who attained such fame at the court of YikrQmadityti. ' A 
short time before this, Bookmfinif, a king, entertained at 
bis court a number of learned men, and amongst them 
Madhtlvacharyti, who wrote the t'JdhikQrQntt-mala, a 
work on the Meemangstika philosophy. DhavQkQ, a 
poet, of the same age, received from king Shreefadrshd, 
100,000 roopees for a poem called RdtoQ-mala. At the 
court ofRtiniisingliii, raja of KashmeerQ, several learned 
men acquired great fame ; among the rest Vayiibbiitii, 
Mfimmiitii, and KoiydtQ. The first wrote remarks on 
the ^dngskritfi language Mdmmfitd wrote the KavyQ* 
priikashd, and Koiydtd a large comment on Pantnee’s 
grammar. King Bhojd, who assembled many learned 
men at his court, is mentioned as being himself the author 
of Bhojd.bbasbyif, a work on the PatfinjitlQ philoso^yp;' 
To SoondOrd, the son of Goond^sindhoo, the kin^ of 

■ ' The siithor hu not beeii «bte to obtain the namea of more than nine of 
these ianguMOi : .thoT sKi tbe SSngakritii, the Prakrita, the Nagfl, the 
Poialiachtl, tlie OttddhiirrvS, the RaksbQsii, the Urdhiimagttdes, ^be Upfi» 
and the Ooobyfikii: theae are, moat of them, the languagea of diflbrent or- 
dcra of faonlons bdngi. An aceonnt of these laagnagea may be found In 
theweikca»cdPinsiU«, 
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K&ncliee-poorfi, several poems 'are ascribed. At the 
courts of PrdtjrapadityQ and Adishoord, numbers of 
learned men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, 
who could boast of works on every science then known 
to the world, presented, it must be confessed, a most 
imposing spectacle ; a people who could produce works 
on philosophy and theology like the v^dds and the ddr* 
shdnds ; en civil and canon law, like the smritees ; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Mdliabhardid, the 
Ramaydiid, and the Shrcc-Bhagdvdtd ; whose libraries 
contained works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &e. and whose colleges were filled with learned men 
and students, can never be placed among barbarians, 
though they may have been inferior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The author is not aware, that he can present any 
thing to bis reader which will throw more light on the 
degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained 
in ancient times, than the following extract from the 
table of contents prefixed to the work of Mdnoo, one of 
the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages :— Of the 
duties of kings: ^ a king is fire and air; he, both sun and 
moon ; he, the god of criminal justice ; he, the genius of 
wealth ; he, the regent of water; be, the lord of the fir- 
mament ; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a 
human shape.’— Of thef necessity of a king’s inflicting 
punishments ; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of 
neglecting punishment a king must act in bis own domi- 
nions with justice; chastise bis foreign enemies" with 
rigour ; he roust form a council of bramhtfns ; and ap- 
point eight ministers, having one confidential counsellor. 
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a bramhiin ; — other officers to be appointed ; their proper 
qualificationjs ; — qualities of an ambassador ; — the com«> 
mander in chief must regulate the forces; — the proper 
situation for a capital ; — necessity of a fortress near the 
capital ; if possible a fortress of mountains ; — of a king's 
marriage ; of his domestic priest, and domestic religion ; 
— «of collectors of the revenue ; — a king's duty in time of 
war, and when engaged in battle; he must never recedes 
from combat; — of prizes in war;— of exercising the 
troops ; — of officers and troops for the protection of dis* 
tricts ; — of the king's servants ; — of governors of towns; 
of levying of taxes ; — learned bramhiiiis to pay no taxes; 
a learned bramhiin must never be allowed so to want as 
to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will 
perish ; — of secrecy in council of a king's consulting 
his ministers ; of the important subjects to be debated in 
council;- the nature of making war ;— of invading the 
country of an enemy ; — of forming alliances ; — of the 
conduct of a king in his house, respecting his food, his 
pleasures, the divisions of his time, his dress, his employ* 
meats; — of a king’s sitting in a court of justice; he 
mhst decide causes each day, one after another, under the 
eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on debt; ownership; 
concerns among partners ; subtracting of what has been 
given; non-payment of wages or hire; non-performance 
of agreements ; succession of sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant; contests on boundaries; 
assault ; slander ; larceny ; robbery and other violence ; 
adultery ; altercation between man and wife ; their seve* 
ral duties ; -the law of inheritance ; of gaming with dice, 
and with living creatures; — when the king cannot pre- 
side, let him appoint a bramhfin as chief judge with three 
assessors. ^ In whatever country three bramhfins, par- 
ticularly skilled in the throe several vddtts, sit together, 
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II ith the very learned bramhiin appointed by the king^^ 
the wise call that assembly the court of BrQmha with four 
faces/ The importance of justice, and the evils of 
injustice; — on the necessity of condifrn punishments 
no shoodrii may interpret the law or sit as judge : < of 
that king who stupidly looks on, while a shoodrii decides 
causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a 
cow in a deep mire/ A king or a judge must not promote 
litigation, nor neglect a lawsuit ; — the evidence of three 
persons required ; — who may be witnesses. The judge 
is to call upon a bramhiin for his simple declaration ; to 
a shoodrii, address a sentence like the following, on the" 
evils of perjury : ^ the fruit of every virtuous act, which 
thou hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart 
from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth — false evidence may be given from benevolent 
motives : < such evidence, wise men call the speech of the 
gods; it is only necessary for such a false witness to 
make ah offering to the goddess of learning ;’-«oaths may 
be properly taken ; — a priest is to swear by his veracity ; 
a soldier by his horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant 
by his kine, grain or gold ; a mechanic by imprecating on 
his own head, if he speak falsely, all possible evils 
on great occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive under 
water, or severally touch the heads of his children and 
wife. Of punishments .for perjury : a perjured bramhUa 
must be banished, apeijured shoodrii fined and banished; 
~evil of unjust punishments ; — of copper, silver, and 
gold wieights ; — rates of interest ;— of sureties;— of de- 
posits of sales ;— of shares in common concerns ;— of 
gifts ;— of non-payment of wages;- -of breaking engage- 
ments ; — of disposing girls in marriage with blemishes ; — 
of disputes among owners and feeders of cattle ; — of 
boundaries for land ; — of defamatory words ;— of criminal 
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punisfamento of injuries to ’man or beast ;»>* a wife, a 
eon, a servant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother, may 
be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, or 
the small sheot~of a cane, only on the back of their bo- 
dies;’ — ^men who have committed offences, and have 
received from kings the punishment due to them, go pure 
to heaven, and become as innocent as those who have 
done well — of fines ; *a twice-bom man,, who is travel- 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined 
for taking only two sugarcanes, or two esculent roots, 
from the field of another man ;* — of the law of adulteiy ; 
of manslaughter a man not to be punished for adulteiy 
if the female consent.; — a low man who makes love to a 
damsel of high birth, ought to be punished corporally 
regulations for markets ; — of tolls and freight < at sea 
there can be no settled freight of the charges for 
crossing rivers ; a woman two months pregnant, a reli- 
gious beggar, a hermit in the third order, and bramhQns 
who are students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay 
toll for their passage ; — * a wife, a son, and a slave, are- 
declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their 
own ^ a bramMn may seize without hesitationj if he be 
distressed for a subsistence, the goods of his shoodftt 
slave; — of the treatment of women; women to be re- 
strained; things by which a wife may be ensnared ; women 
have no business with the v 6 d&s; — duties respecting 
children,; if a shdddrQ’s wife should have *00 son, the 
husband’s brother, or near relation, may raise, up one son 
to his brother ; — a widow may never marry ; but if a 
shoodrii have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, finr the sake qf raising up an heir to his bro- 
ther, but no fiurtfaer.; — if a person die before the consum- 
mation of: bis marriage, bis brother may be lawfully mar- 
ried to the damsd who has been betrothed to him J — ^how 
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&r a husband may be separated from a wife, and a wife 
from a husband ; — a truly bad wife may be superseded : 
a barren wife may be superseded in the eig;hth year ; if a 
wife^ legally superseded^ shall depart in wrath from the 
house, she must instantly be put in confinement, or aban- 
doned in the presence of the whole family ; the wife of 
the same cast must attend personally on her husband 
a girl should be married before she is eight years old ; 
the youth should be excellent and handsome ; — if a dam- 
sel being marriageable should wait three years, she may 
choose a bridegroom for herself of equal rank; if she 
choose her husband, she must not carry her ornaments 
with her to her hushand^s house;— of the law of inhe^ 
ritance ; after the death of the father and mother, the bro- 
thers divide the property, or the oldest may take all, and 
the rest live under liim, as they lived under their father-; 
the younger brothers to behave to the eldest as to their 
father; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth ; 
to the unmarried daughters by the same mother each 
of the brothers may give a fourth part of bis share of 
difierent kinds of sons ; — who is to perform the obsequies 
for a deceased relation ; — if an eunuch marry, and have 
a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inherit ; 
— on games of chance ; gamesters to be punished ; — the 
breaker of idols made of clay to be fined ; — a king must 
not punish a iirambiin for stealing, if he stole to make a 
sacrifice perfect,”^ &;c. 

The following, account of the nine kinds of ordeal, 
formerly practised by the Hindoos, is translated from the 
Ptireeksha-tilttwil, a work by RtIghoo-niindQnii x l»Toola» 
In this ordeal the accused person is weighed ; and after 
^ Sir W.^ Jones's traualatioo of Mflooo. 
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bathing, is weighed again. If, with his wet clothes, he 
be lighter than he was before bathing, he is acquitted ; if 
heavier, he is considered guilty. 2. The trial bj/Jire: the 
accused person makes nine square marks in the ground, 
each sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each square an 
empty space, sixteen fingers wide ; he then, through a 
oramhCin, worships a certain god, and afterwards makes an 
iron ball red hot, and worships it ; after the bathing, and 
clothing himself in new apparel, he sits with his face to 
the east, near the bramhtin who performs the ceremonies, 
who puts into his hands some lishwiitt’h’u leaves, barley 
corns, and ddorva grass, and then the red hot ball ; 
taking which in his open hands, he walks through seven 
of the nine squares, and then, putting his foot in the 
eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some kooshii 
grass in the ninth. After this, he rubs some grains of 
rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or his hands 
appear sore, he is supposed to be guilty ; if not, he is de- 
clared innocent. In the latter case, he entertains the 
bramhiins, &c. 3. The next mode of ordeal is with 

zcatcr : the accused person, accompanied by two or three 
others, proceeds to a pool of clean water ; where ho wor- 
ships a number of gods, and, while a kshutriyn shoots an 
arrow, bathes, and then, descending up to the middle in 
the water, immerses himself. If he be able to remain 
under water till a person has leisurely walked to the 
place where the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, 
he is considered guilty, in which case he receives the 
punishment which the shastrti has decreed for the alleged 
offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is with poison: 
if the person charged with the offence be a f5male, she 
accompanies a bramhffn and others to some temple, where 
the bramhun, in her name, worships a number of gods, 
particularly Sliivd, and offers a burnt sacrifice; after 
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which she bathes, dresses in a new garment, and purifies 
herself by incantations repeated by the bramhun, who 
next puts on her forehead a paper called jilyri-putrii, viz. 
the victory-giving paper; and upon this paper writes 
some such words as these in SQngskritil : “lam charged 
with criminal conduct with the son of such a person. To 
prove that this is a false charge, I enter upon this ordeal.” 
The accused next takes the poison in her hand, and re- 
peating incantations, and, calling on the sun, the fire, and 
the bramhnns, to bear witness, she prays, that if the crime 
alleged be true, the poison may destroy her ; if false, 
that it may boconie as the water of life ; and then swal- 
lows it: if, in the course of the day, she die, she is sup- 
posed to be guilty ; if she sustain no injury, she is pro- 
nounced innocent. 5. The next ordeal is called koshuy 
in which the person, after the same preparatory cere- 
monies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it 
up, praying, that if he be guilty, this water may bring on 
him the greatest injuries, and that if innocent, it may be 
as the water of life. If in seven days the accused meet 
with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innocent. 
6. Tundooluy the name of another ordeal, is preceded by 
the same ceremonies of bathing, putting on a new gar- 
ment,visiting a temple, worshipping certain gods, &c. after 
which the officiating bramhiin causes the accused to eat 
three handfuls of wet rice, wliich has been offered to some 
deity, with the usual imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf 
of the Ficus Indicus, when, if he throw up blood, he is 
pronounced guilty; if not, hercw'urds the bramhuns. 7. In 
the tiiptu-mashiikft ordcab after the preparatory ceremo- 
nies, the accused must put his hand into a pan of boiling 
clarified butter, and bring from the bottom a golden ball, 
about the size of a pea. If hit hand be not in the least 
burnt, his innocence is established. 8. Phalti is resorted 
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to when a person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal , after 
the usual ceremonies, the accused must draw his tongue 
along a piece of red hot iron, eight lingers long, and four 
fingers broaci. If his tongue receive no injury, he is 
pronounced innocent. 9. In the dhurmuju ordeal, the 
officiating priest must draw the images of religion and 
irreligion on separate leaves of a tree; that for religion 
to be white, and that for irreligion black, and place them 
within two lumps of clay, closing up the clay, and making 
the outside smooth. He must then worship the images, 
repeat over them a number of incantations, and put 
them into an empty jar. The accused now bathes, and 
on his return has a Jiiyti-putrii fastened on his forehead, 
after which lie puts his hand into the jar, and brings out 
one of the lumps of clay. If it be irreligion, he is decla- 
red guilty; if religion, innocent. 

The ordeal has, I understand, been abolished by the 
East India Company ; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily choosing this singular method of 
establishing their innocence. The ninth mode of ordeal is 
frequently chosen about trifling affairs, but, in other cases, 
the most common is the trial by hot clarified butter 
(ghee). On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode 
of ordeal took place at a village near Nudoeya. A young 
married woman was charged with a criminal intrigue 
in the absence of her husband, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the InplQ-mashuku ordeivl* Tlie hus- 
band prepared the requisite articles, and invited the 
bramhuns ; when, in the presence of seven thousand 
spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand 
into the boiling ghee, without receiving, ns is said, the 
least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the 
hand of a bramhSn to whom she was to give the golden 
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ball which she had raised from the pan, raised a blister 
on his hand. The spectators, on beholding this proof of 
her innocence, burst forth into applauses of dhfinya, 

I dhunya, i. c. happy ! happy ! The whole concluded with 
a feast to the bramhQns, and the virtues of this woman 
spread through all the neighbouring villages. My only 
authority for this, is that of a respectable native ; but a 
circumstance of the same nature is related in the 395th 
page of the 1st vol. of the Asiatic Researches.— A gen- 
tleman of the author's acquaintance, in the year 1814, 
saw, at Sirdhaiia, a man who had been charged with em- 
bezzling the property of the Begum, go safely through 
the trial by fire ; but this man did not retain the ball in 
his hand a second of time. 

A perusal of the other law books of the Hindoos would 
convince the reader, that the Hindoo lawgivers had 
closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 
works regulate the forms of administering justice; as, 
the qualifications of a judge; the assistants he should 
employ ; the hours proper for silting on the seat of jus- 
tice; wliose evidence must first be heard; for whom he 
may appoint council to plead ; what kind of sureties may 
be admitted; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal, 
and by what kind of ordeal, where neither oral nor 
written evidence remain; whether two or more persons 
may institute processes of law against one person at the 
same time in one court ; in what way a judge is to de- 
cide upon a cause, and in what words he must pronounce 
sentence. 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the 
Hindoo civil laws, and the minute provisions made for 
the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
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(ice, the disposition of property, and the multiplied 
regulations for an exact conformity to the innumerable 
precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shas- 
triis' were written, the Hindoos must have attained a con- 
siderable degree of civilization. 

Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, 
it must be confessed, that many of the Hindoo laws are 
exceedingly partial, and others diabolically cruel ; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration 
of these laws was deeply tinged with injustice and cruelty. 
We infer this, partly from some of the laws themselves; 
but more particularly from the present state of things 
among the surviving Hindoo governments. Bribes are 
universally offered, as well to the judge on the bench, as 
to the petty constable of the village ; and through every 
department of the native governments a system of oppres- 
sion exists of which a subject of one of the states of Bar- 
bary alone can form an idea. The author has heard, 
that one of the Marhatta princes lately deceased, ac- 
tually employed bands of robbers to plunder his own 
subjects, and that when they applied to him for redress, he 
either evaded investigation, or granted only a mock trial. 
If to all this want of probity in the administration of jus- 
tice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, 
and rapacity in perpetual exactions, we add domestic 
slavery, carried to a great extent, and the almost inces- 
sant internal feuds among different chiefs, we shall cease 
to wonder at whole districts under the native governments 
having been so oflien depopulated; and that famine, pes- 
tilence, and war, should have so frequently laid waste 
some of the finest countries on the earth. 
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When we look back to former times, when the shoodrii 
was tried, and punished, for offences against the regu- 
lations of the cast,* for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, for not presenting offerings to the manes of his 
ancestors, for neglecting an appointed atonement, or for 
not wearing the appropriate mark of his sect, we can 
easily account for the present degraded state of this class. 
The superintendence of the magistrate extending thus to 
the whole of a man’s religious conduct, as well as to his 
civil actions, must, in addition to the fascinating powers 
of a religion, full of splendid shews, public feasts, and a 
thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended exceedingly 
to rivet the fetters of superstition. 

It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of 
justice take cognizance of a man’s religious offences, (sins 
of omission and commission),^ as well as of his crimes 
against civil society. The pride and avarice of the brara- 
hans would often drag an offender before a court of jus- 
tice, for having neglected those acts prescribed by the 
shastrtis, from which they derived their honour and emolu- 
ment. But how greatly must the sway of the bramhQns 
have been encreased, when the inhabitants saw their 
countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished 
for the slightest acts of irreverence, or the most trivial 
injury, towards the sacred race; w^en they saw a neigh- 
bour’s posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the 

^ During the reigo of ManCsinghuf a barber had made a mark on his fore- 
head like that of a bramhuii ; and in this situation the king bowed to him, 
supposing he had been a bramhhn ; but the barber returning the salaaib 
(which a bramhiln neiTr docs, even to a king), Maiihsiugha suspected that 
he was nut a bramhuii, and on enquiry found that be was a barber. He 
immediately ordered his head to be struck off. 

^ In Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, there is an article, commanding the 
msgistrate to 6ne a man a pQn of courlts for killiag an insect. 
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same seat with a bramhiin; when they saw another’s 
tongue slit, for having (when provoked) insulted a bram- 
hun ; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot into the 
mouth of another, for having (no matter how justly) said 
to a twice-born man ^thou refuse of bramhtins;’ when 
they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears 
of another, for having dared to instruct a bramhtln in his 
duty.* 

The author offers this abridgement of native history, 
not as the utmost of what may be obtained by labour and 
patience, even from Hindoo materials ; but as the best 
account which his leisure w'ould allow him to collect, and 
he hopes the reader, from this sketch, will be able to form 
some idea of the government, laws, and social state of the 
Hindoos. He now concludes this chapter with an extract 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the origin of this sin- 
gular people : ^^Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
established in Iran long before the Assyriarty or Piskdadiy 
government: that it was in truth \i Ilmdoo monarchy^ 
though if any chuse to call it CusiaUj Casdeany or Sej/thian^ 
we shall not enter into a debate on mere names; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has been 
engrafted on that of the HindooSy who founded the mo- 
narchies of U^odhya Indru-pr&sVha ; that the lan- 
guage of the first Persian empire was the mother of the 


A oiice-l>orn man, who insults the twice-born with gross invectives, 
ought to have his tongue slit; for he sprang from the lowest part of 
Brit niha : if he mention their names and classes with contumely, as, if be say, 
* Oh, d^vtt-ddttd, thou refuse of bramhixus,* an iron style, ten fingers long, 
shall be thrust red hot into his mouth. Should he, through pride, give 
instructions to priests concerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil 
to be poured iuto his mouth and his ears.*' Munoo. 

G 4 
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Sungskritu^ and consequently of the Zend and Parsi^ as 
well as of Greeks Latin^ and Gothic ; that the languag^e 
of the Assf/rians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlaroiy 
and that the primary Tartarian language also had been 
current in the same empire ; although, as the Tartars had 
no books or even letters, we cannot with certainty trace 
their unpolished and variable idioms. We discowr, there- 
fore, in Persia^ at the earliest dawn of history, the three 
distinct races of men, whom we described on former oc- 
casions, as possessors of India^ Arabia^ Tartar^ ; and 
whether they were collected in Iran from distant regions, 
or diverged from it as from a common centre, we shall 
easily determine by the following considerations. Let 
us observe, in the first place, the central position of 7ra/i, 
which is bounded by Arabia^ by Tartarj/^ and by India ; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote 
from Tartary ^ and divided even from the skirts of India 
by a considerable gulf; no country, therefore, but Persia 
seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the king- 
doms oiAsia, The bramhuns could never have migrated 
from India to Iran, because they arc expressly forbidden 
by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which 
they inhabit at this day ; the Arabs have not even a tradi- 
tion of an emigration into Persia before Mahommed^ nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful 
and extensive domains ; and as to the TartarSy we have 
no trace in history of their departure from their plains 
and forests till the invasion of the MedeSy who, according 
to etymologists, were the sons of Madai ; and even they 
were conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The 
three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned 
(and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran as from their common country ; and thus the 
Saxon Chronicle, I presume from good authority, brings 
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the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia/ while a late 
very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious re- 
searches, that the Goths or Sci/thians came from JPersia / 
end another contends with great force, that both the Irish 
and old Britons proceeded severally from the borders of 
the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce 
have happened if they were not grounded on solid prin- 
ciples. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Jran^ or Persia in its largest sense, was 
the true centre of populations, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts ; which, instead of travelling westward only, 
as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might 
with equal reason have been asserted, were expanded in 
all directions to all the regions of the world in which the 
Hindoo race had settled under various denominaiions : 
but whether Asia has not produced other races of men, 
distinct from the Hindoos^ the Arabs^ or the Tartars^ or 
whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung 
from an intermixture of those three in different proper 
tions, must be the subject of a future inquiry.'’ 
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CHAP. II. 


SECT. I . — Of the different orders^ or casts, of Hindoos. 


The Hindoos are divided into four casts, viz. the 
Bramhfiii,"’ the Kshutriv u,“ tlieVoishy rt,^and the Slidodru,** 
which, however, include many other divisions and sub- 
divisions. The snmu vcdil, the smritees, and several 
pooranus, affirm, that the bramhGns proceeded from the 
mouth of Bruinhn, the kshTitriyils from bis arms, the 
voishyils from his thij-bs, and the slidddnls from liis feet ; 
agreeably to which allegory, the Hindoos, in forming their 
mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned 
ihe priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bram- 
hdns; the executive department to the kshtltnyHs ; trade 
and commerce to the voisbytis, and all manner of servile 
work to the shoddrQs. Like all other attempts to cramp 
the human intellect, and forcibly to restrain men within 
bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, has operated like the Chinese national 
shoe, it has rendered the whole nation cripples. Under 
the fatal influence of this abominable system, the bramhuns 
have sunk into ignorance, without abating an atom of their 
claims to superiority ; the kshutriyus became almost 
extinct before their country fell into the hands of the 

From vrihut to increase, or be great ; or, he who knows the v^diis. 

■ From AiAee, destruction, and /ri{, to save ; or, he who saves the 
oppressed. 

* Fiom vM/ii/, to enter ; or, he who enters on business. 

9 From shltdti, to take refuge, [i. e. in the brsmhOiis.l 
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MfisQlmans ; the voishytts are no where to be found hi 
Bengal ; almost all have fallen into the class of shoodriis, 
and the shoodrus have sunk to the level of their own 
cattle, except a few individuals whom these bramhinioal 
fetters could not confine, and who, under a beneficent go- 
vernment, have successfully aspired to riches, thou^p 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and efform 
would have raised them. — Some pooraniis maintain', m 
contradiction to the samfi vedii, that Brtimha created bdtii 
a male and a female ; the Shree-bhagilvtltii, to confirm the 
perfect union of the divine books, says, that Brumha, di- 
vided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Swayiimbhoovd, and the left a female, ShulQ-roopa, 
and that these persons divided their children into brani- 
htins, kshdtriyiis, voishyiis, and shoodrtis. 


SECT. II. 

EvBiir person at all acquainted with the Hindoo 
system, must have been forcibly struck with the idea, 
that it is wholly the work of bramhdiis ; who have here 
placed themselves above kings in honour, and laid the 
whole nation prostrate at their feet.^ Many incredible 
stories are found in the roost popular Hindoo books, 
tending to exalt the power^ or support the honour of 
bramhiins : — the following may suffice as specimens of 
these stories : OurvvQ, a bramhdn, destroyed the whole 
race of Hoihdyd with fire from his mouth.' Kdpild, a 

« Tlie number of bramhttns In Bengal, compared with the ahoodriks, is, 
perhaps, as one to eiglit, or one to ten. 

* See kbe M&habhartttu. 
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bramhdn, reduced, by his curse, the 60,000 sons of king* 
Siigiiru to ashes. ‘ Ugtibt)^ii, a bramiuin, swallowed the 
sea, with all its contents. ^ Doorvasd, a brnnibdn, once 
lengthened the day, that he might finish his religious 
ceremonies. ” The same sage cursed and destroyed the 
whole progeny of Krishnti. * Bhrigoo, a bramhhn, gave 
abusive language to the gods Brumha, and Shivd, and 
struck Vishnoo on the breast with his foot. ^ A number 
of dwarf bramhuns created a new Iiidru, the king of the 
gods. ^ Tried and other bramhdns cursed Shivd, for 
seducing their wives in the form of a sdnyasee^ and 
deprived him of virility.^ The god Kiishnd, at a sacri- 
fice offered by Yoodhist'hird, served the bramhdns with 
water to wash their feet.^ 

By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine 
evil in his heart against a bramlidn ; nor could a person 
of that order be put to death for any crime whatsoever : 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or have his head 
shaved, but his life was not to be touched.*^ The tribute 
paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, was greatei than the revenues of the monarch. If 
a shoodrd assumed the bramhinical thread, be was to be 
severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a 
bramhdn, he was to be put to death. If a shoodrii com- 
mitted adultery with the wife of a bramhdn, he was to 
lose the offending parts, to be bound upon a hot iron 
plate, and burnt to death. If a bramhdn stole a shoodrd, 
he was to be fined; but if a sboSdrd stole a bramhdn, he 
was to be burnt to death. If a shoodrd sat upon the 

• See the Mababharilia. * Ibid. « Ibid. ‘ Shrce-bhagfivtiia. 
PQdmtt pooraob. * Mbbabliar&tfi. ■ SkOndu pooranti. 

• Muhabhar&tu. < The killing of a braub&n, is one of the five great 

Mns among the Hindoos. 
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carpet of a bramhtin, llie magistrate, having thrust a hot 
iron into his fundament, and branded him, was to banish 
him the kingdom ; or to cut off his posteriors, if a 
shoodru, through pride, spat upon a bramhiin, his lips 
were to be cut off. If a person of this cast plucked a 
bramhiin by the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by 
the neck, the magistrate was to cut off both his hands* 
If he listened to reproaches against a bramh&n, he was to 
pour hot lead into his cars. If a shoodrii beat a magis* 
trate, he was to have an iron spit run through him, and 
to be roasted alive ; a bramhiin, for such an offence, was 
to be fined. — And, as though all these horrible punish- 
ments on earth had not sufficiently degraded the shoodru, 
the wrath of the bramhiins pursued him into the next 
world, — for the same shastrQs teach, that if a shoodrQ do 
not rise to receive a bramhiin with due honour, he will 
become a tree after death; if he look angrily at a bram- 
hiin, his eyes will be put out by Yfimii, the Hindoo 
Pluto. 

Menial service to bramhiins is declared to be highly 
meritorious ; the body of such a servant, says the Mfiha- 
bhariitii, by eating the orts of his master, becomes purified 
from all sin. Formerly, a shoodru touched the body of a 
bramhiin when he took an oath; and it is even now 
practised when a person wishes to obtain credit for what 
he is relating. 

The shastriis teach, that a gift to a learned bramhiin 
possesses infinite merit ; feasts to bramhiins fire con- 
sidered as very meritorious c a poor man entertains two 
or three at a time ; a rich man invites hundreds. At all 
festivals, marriages, &c. one of the most important things 
to be done is to entertain the bramhiins, and to make 
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presents to them at their dismission. If a shoodrfi wish 
to succeed in any project, he feasts two or three 
bramhdns. If a man has been entertaining a number of 
bramhttns, a neighbour says to him, Ah [ you are a 
happy man ! you can honour so many bramhilns !” A 
covetous man is sometimes thus reproached : He is 
very Tich, but he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite, 
no not to entertain bramhdns : he does not even invite 
a few bramhdns to his house, and wash their feet.” To 
present gifts to bramhdns at the hour#6r death, and 
bequeath 4o:t hem lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in 
the shastrds as a work of merit destroying all sin, and 
followed in the next world with long-continued happiness. 

To drink the water into which a bramhdn’s toe has 
been dipped, is considered a very great privilege. When 
enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, that 
vast numbers of shoodrds, while fasting, thus purify 
themselves daily; timt others make a vow to attend 
to this duty for a length of time, to remove some disease. 
Indeed, shoodrds may be frequently seen carrying water 
in a cup, and intreating the first bramhdn they meet 
to put his toe into it ; after which they drink the water, 
and^ b6w or prostrate themselves to the bramhdn, who 
bestows his blessing on them; others preserve some of 
this holy, water in their houses. Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of 100,000 
bramhdns ; one mode of doing which is, by spreading 
a cdoth before the door of a house where many are 
assembled at a feast; as each bramhdn corned out, 
be shakes the dust from his feet upon this cloth. Many 
miraculous cures are said to have been performed on 
persons swallowing this dust. 
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But, not only is the body of the shoodrQ laid prostrate 
before the bramhtin, to lick the dust of his (eet, but 
bis soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour : the Hindoo 
laws enact, that, to serve a bramhiin, falsehood is allow- 
able ! and that if a shoodrS dare to listen to the salvation- 
giving vedu, he is to be punished for his sacrilege. 
Even at present, if a bramhuii happen to be repeating 
any part of the vedii aloud, a slioodnl, if near, shuts hie 
ears, and runs away. 

From the preceding statements, I think it will be abun- 
dantly evident, that this whole fabric of superstition is 
tlie work of brainhiins : No person may teach the vedll 
but a bramhiin a spiritual guide must be a bramhiiii ; 
— every priest (poorohitii) must be a bramhiin ; — the 
offerings to the gods must be given to the bramhiins ; — no 
ceremony is meritorious without a fee to the officiating 
branihdn ; — numberless ceremonies have been invented 
to increase the wealth of the brainh fins : as soon as. a 
child is conceived in the womb,^d bramhiin must be called 
to repeat certain formulas, when be receives a fee and is 
feasted ; other levies are made before the birth ; at the 
birth ; when the child is a few days old ; again when it is 
six months old; when two years old; again at eight or 
nine ; and again at marriage ; — in sickness, the bramhiin 
is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the pa- 
tient ; — after death, his son must perform the shraddhti, 
the offerings and fees at which are given to the bramhiins, 
twelve times during the first year, and then annually ; — 
if a shoodrti meet with a misfortune, he must pay a bram- 
hiiii to read incantations for its removal;-— if his cow die, 
he must call a bramhiin to make an atonement ; — if he 
lose a piece of gold, he must do the same; — if a vulture 
have settled on his house, he must pay a bramhiin to 
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purify his dwelling ;~if he go into a new house, he 
must pay a bramhiin to purify it; — if a shoodrii die 
on an unlucky day/ his son must employ a bramhiin 
to remoye the evil effects of this circumstance 
he cut a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhiin 
to consecrate it ; — if he dedicate to public uses a tem- 
pie, or trees, he must do the same ; — at the time of an 
eclipse, the bramhiin is employed and paid on certain 
lunar days, the shoodrii must present gifts to bramhiins ; 
— during the year, about forty ceremonies are performed, 
called vriitiis, when the bramhiins are feasted, and receive 
fees ; — when a person supposes himself to be under the 
influence of an evil planet, he must call four bramhiins’to 
offer a"sacrifice; — a number of vows are m^de, on all which 
occasions bramhiins are employed and paid ; — at the birth 
of a child, the worship of Shiishtee is performed, when 
bramhiins are feasted ; — at the time of small pox, a cere- 
mony is performed by the bramhiins; — they are paid for 
assisting the people to fast ; — to remove cutaneous dis- 
orders, the bramhiins pray to one of the goddesses, and 
receive a free : — bramhiins are employed daily to offer 
worship to the family god of the shoodrii the farmer 
dares not reap his harvest without paying a bramhiin to 
perform some ceremony ; — a tradesman cannot begin 
business, without a fee to a bramhiin ; — a fisherman cannot 
build a new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he has 
farmed, without a ceremony and a fee ; — nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which 
bramhiins are entertained, and, in some villages, feasts are 
celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 

* It is commouiy beliered by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on some 
day of the week, when a certain star enters a particular stellar mansion, 
it is a sign that the child is illegitimate. 
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bramhiias are feasted. Instances are mentioned of 100^000 
bramhtiiis having been assenibled at one feast. At a 
shraddhd perlbrnied for his mother, by Mr. Hastings’s 
dewan, GQnga«GovinH8-Siiighd, of Jamookandee, hear 
Moorshddiibad, six hundred thousand bramhilns, it is said, 
were asseinbled, feasted, and dismissed with presents. 

Thus every form and ceremony of religion — all the 
public festivals-^all the accidents and concerns of life — 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies— the superstitious 
fears of the people — births — sicknesses — marriages — mis- 
fortunes — death — a future state, &c. have all been seized 
as sources nl r venue to the bruinhiins; in short, from the 
time a shoodrd is conceited in the womb, to bis deliverance 
from purgatory by the branihiins at Guya, he is considered 
as the lawful prey of the brainhdits, whose blessing raises 
him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments 
and thus, their popular stories, their manners, and their 
Very laws, tend at once to establi.*^h the most complete 
system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

The following ten ceremonies, called Sungskard, are 
necessary before a person can be considered as a complete 
bramhdii, viz. the (Ydrbha-dhand;*^ Pooiigsdvdnfi, See- 
mdiitonndyund, Jatd-kdrmd/ Nishkrdmdnd, ^ Namd- 
kdrdnd,^ L[niid-prashtinil,' Choora-kiirilnd,^Oopiinuy dnd,' 
and Vivahu.™ 

Four months after conception, the ceremony Gurhha^ 
dhanu is |>errormed, which includes a burnt-sacrifice, the 

' At the couception. * At the birth. i At the deHrery 

^ Giving tliif name. ^ Giving the first rice. ^ Shaving the head. 

‘ Investiture with the polta. Marriage. 
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worship of the shalg^ramd, and all the forms of the Nan-' 
dciJ-mooklid shraddhd. 

After the bramliunee has been six or eight 'months 
pregnant, on some fortunate day, the Poongsuvunu and 
Secmuntonujjunu ceremonies are performed as follows : 
the husband, having attended to his accustomed ablutions, 
sitting in the front of the house, offers the burnt-sacrifice, 
and presents ofierings to the manes, during which time 
the wife anoints herself with turmcrick, plaits her hair, has 
her nails cut, the sides of her feet painted, and then bathes, 
and clothes herself in new apparel. The female guests 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband and wife 
are to sit : and they being seated, the officiating bramhdn 
assists the husband to repeat a number of inc^ntatiops, 
during which, water, clarified butter, &c. are offered 
before the shaltigramu. A curtain being suspended, to 
conceal the man and his wife from observation, the hus- 
band, repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, 
and the tender sprouts of the vutu tree, after which the 
curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayers, 
putting his right hand on his wife’s shoulder, belly, &c. 
At the close of these and other ceremonies, a woman 
brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right 
hand into his house, pouring out water as he goes ; the 
wife follows close to her husband. A fee is given to the 
officiating braniliQn, and the whole is concluded with a 
feast. 

At the nioinent of birth, what is called the Jatu-kiirmu 
is attended to, in which the sbraddhii, the burnt-sacrifice,'' 

** The sagniku brainlittna preserve tlie fire wliicli is kindled at this sacrifice^ 
and use it lu their daily burnt offerings, at their weddings, nod at the burning 
of the body ; after which the son louy preserve it for the same purposes for 
himself. 
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and other ceremonies, tvhich occupy about two hours, are 
performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. Imme- 
diately after this, a similar ceremony called Nishkrumunu 
is performed, which also occupies about two hours, and 
in which petitions are offered for the long life and pros- 
perity of the child. 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is 
given (Namukurunu^) at which time offerings are pre- 
sented to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offered ; 
the husband, sitting by his wife, who has the child in her 
arms, also repeats a number of prayers after the priest, 
and mentions the name of the child. 

At six months old, the child is, for the first time, fed 
with rice (Unnu-prasunu)^ when offerings to deceased 
ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments on its neck, wrists, and ancles, 
and dressed in new silk clothes, is brought in the arms of 
its father or uncle, who sits down with it in the midst of 
the company, and, repeating two formulas, puts a little 
boiled rice into its mouth ; then washing its hands and 
mouth, he places on its head a turban, and gives it beetle- 
nut. At the close of the ceremony, the relations and 
guests give the child pieces of money, according to their 
ability, and are then dismissed. 

When the child is two years old, the barber shaves its 
head, cuts its nails, and bores its ears. This ceremony, 
called Chdbra^K&runuj is preceded by offerings to the 
manes, and is followed by rubbing the child with turmerick 
and oil, bathing it, and dressing it in new apparel. It is 
then brought near the altar, where prayers ere repeated, 
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and the burnt-sacrifice offered. A fee is given to the 
priest, and the uhole closes with an entertainment. 

At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen jears of 
age, on some fortunate day, the boy is invested with the 
poita (Oopunuyiinii)^ which is announced to the neigh- 
bours four or five days preceding the ceremony, by anoint- 
ing the lad with tiirmerick : a number of persons, during 
these days, feast him separately at their houses, and the 
day before the investiture, the parents invite all the women 
of the village to a feast, who carry a metal bason to the 
house of entertainment, where female barbers pare their 
nails, and paint the sides of their feet red ; the women of 
the house also anoint the bodies of these their guests with 
perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their hair, place 
beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, 
filling their basons with oil, dismiss them ; if the person 
be rich, the female guests receive a piece of cloth, and a 
metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil* During 
the day, a feast is given, and in the evening, all the brani- 
hfins of the town and neighbourhood are invited ; the' 
master of the feast adorns them with garlands of flowers, 
paints their foreheads red, 'and offers them presents of 
beetle ; after the feast, accompanied by the musicians, the 
whole family assembles and carefully preserves the dust 
of the feet of their bramhun guests. About two o’clock 
the next morning, the females of the family, some with 
lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others 
carrying oil in cups, parade through the village, with 
music playing, and receive from the houses of the bram- 
hiins, water in pitchers, giving a little oil in return. About 
five o’clock, these women, and the boy who is to be in- 
vested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plantains, &c. mixed 
together in one dish j and about six, the family bathe, at 
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ivhich time, the musicians and priest arriving, the music 
begins to play. Under an awning before the house, at 
each corner of which a plantain tree is fixed, and from 
each side of which branches of the mango are suspended 
the father, through the priest, first presents offerings to 
the manes, and then (his son sitting near him) repeats 
certain formulas, taking up sixteen or twenty different 
offerings, one after the other, and with theiiv touching the 
shalgraniH, the earth, and then his 8oij*s forehead, he lays 
each down again. The boy then rises, has his head shaved, 
is anointed with oil and turnierick, bathes, and puts on 
new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
of the wooden seats while the ceremony of investiture is 
performed. The priest first offers a burnt-sacrifice, and 
worships the shalilgramQ, repeating a number of prayers ; 
the boy’s white garments are then taken off, and he is 
dressed in red, and a cloth is brought over his head, that 
no shoddrit may sec his face; after which, he takes in his 
right hand a brancli of the vilwit, and a piece of cloth in 
the form of a pocket, and places the branch on bis shoulder. 
A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of the sdrfi, 
to which a piece of deer*s skin is fastened, is suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder falling under his right arm, 
during the reading of incantations. By the help of the 
priest, the father now repeats certain formulas, and some 
passages from the vediis ; and, in a low tone of voice, lest 
any shoodrii should hear, pronounces the words of the 
gayiitree to the boy three times, the son repeating it after 
him, viz. “ Let m meditate on the adorable light of the 
divine ruler (Savitree):^ may it guide our intellects"' 
After this, the silrfi poita is taken off, and the real poita, 
consisting of six or more threads of cotton, and prepared 
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by the wives or daughters of bramhiins, is put on. During 
the investiture with (he cotton poifa, the father repeats 
the appointed formulas, and fastens the stiril poita to the 
vilwfi staff. Shoes are now put upon the boy’s feet, .and 
an umbrella in his hand ; and thus apparelled as a Bruin- 
hiicharee, with a staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
banging by his side, he appears before his mother, repeat- 
ing a word of Sungskritfi, who gives him a few grains of 
rice, a poita or two, and a piece of money. He next 
solicits alms of his father and the rest of the company, 
who give according to their ability, some a roopee, and 
others a gold inohtir ; sometimes ns many as a hundred 
roopees are thus given. The boy then sits down, while 
his father offers another burnt-sacrific€', repeating incanta- 
tions ; and at the close of these ceremonies, the boy, being 
previously instructed, rises in a pretended liiirrv, and 
declares that be will leave home, and, as a Bruinhucharee) 
seek a subsistence by begging ; but his father, mother, or 
some other relation, taking hold of his arm, invites him 
to follow a secular life ; in consequence oT which, he 
returns, and sits down. Certain formulas are now re- 
peated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff iiibtead of his 
vilwu one, and throws it over his shoulder like the former. 
Other forms are repeated, after w!iich the father presents 
a fee to the priest, and the boy goes into tlic house, a 
woman pouring out water before him as he goes. To this 
succeeds the service called sundliya ; at the close of wliich, 
the boy eats of the rice wliich has been offered in the 
burnt-sacrifice ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after ln\ 
investiture. Daring twelve nights, he is to sleep only on 
a bed of kcoshu, or on a blanket, or a deer's skin, or on a 
carpet called doolic'ia, made of sheep's wool uiid painted 
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cliS^rr. ^ 1 - colours. He is enjoined to eat only rice and 
spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must he see 
a shoodru, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him ; 
with his face covered, he is to bathe in the river very early, 
continually committing to memory the forms of tlie daily 
service, including the gaytitrce ; nor is he permitted to 
leave home without his Brfimhticharee staff. If the boy's 
father have been in the habit of eating undressed food 
occasionally in the house of a shoodrii, then, on the day 
of investiture, a certain person of this cast is allowed, 
with a present in his hand, to see the boy's face, but he 
lays'bimself under an obligation to be hind to the boy in 
future life. At the end of the twelve days, the boy throws 
his Bnimiicharec staff into the Ganges, lays aside the cha- 
racter of a mendicant, and enters upon whot is called 
griist'hd«dhiirmu, i. e. a secular state; on which day a 
few brainhiins are feasted at his house. 

As the egg, at one time impregnated with life, is after- 
wards hatched by the parents, so the receiving of the poita 
and the gay il tree is accounted the second birth of bram- 
hdns, who are from that time denominated dwijd, or the 
twice-born. If a boy who has recently received the poita 
be awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, he must 
hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may 
not be said to part with it, or to lose the virtue of it, for a 
moment. The repeating of the gaytitree is supposed to be 
an act of such merit, as to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient 
time after this the boy may be married* For the cere- 
monies of marriage, see a succeeding article. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called Stingskarif, the three 
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first only are performed for the first child ; but the seven 
last for every child. Strict branihilns, in the southern 
parts of Hindoost’han, attend to most of them for their 
daughters as welt as their sons. 

The sniritees assign to bramhtlns the offering of sacrist 
fices ; the offices of the priesthood ; the study of the v^diis ; 
ejrplaining the shastrffs to others; giving alms; and 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the brnmhuns, it is 
said, employed the whole day in religious ceremonies ; 
but at pre»>ent, the greater part of the persons of this 
order curtail these duties, and bring the performance 
of what they imagine themselves compelled to attend 
to, within the compass of an hour or less. One 
bramh&n in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning 
and noon services separately, but almost all unite 
them, after which they eat, and proceed to business ; a 
few repeat the evening service/ either at home, or by the 
side of the river. 

Formerly, only one order, called SatshGtec bram- 
huns, were found in Bengal, all of whom were equal 
in honour. Matters stood thus till the time of AdishdorG, 
a Bengal raja, who, offended with the ignorance of the 
bramhiins then in Bengal, and wishing to offer a sacrifice 
to obtain rain, solicited from Veeru-singliG, the king of 
KanyG-koovju, five brambGns, to officiate at this sacrifice. 
The first bramhGns sent were rejected, because they wore 
stockings, and rode on horses ; those afterwards sent by 
the king were approved: their names were Bbattu- 


I* Those bramh&ns who have not two garments, tiike with them, when 
about to perform the sbodhya, a eccoiid poitn, as it is improper to perform 
this ceremony having on only one garpieiit. 
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naraydnil, D&kshii, Ved&^gOrbhtt, ChandfirQ, and Sbree-* 
hiirshii. These priests went through the sacrifice to the 
great satisfaction of the monarchy who gave them grants 
of land, in what the Hindoos call the province of Rarhii ; 
and from these five bramhiins are descended almost all the 
families of bramhiins now in Bengal; they still retain 
the family names of their original ancestors, as Kash- 
yQpiis, from Kdshyupii, the sage ; BhuiTniwci jus, from the 
sage Bhiiriidwajii ; Sandilyiis, from the sage Sandilyii ; 
Savhrniis, from the sage Suviirnii ; Batsyils, from the 
sage Bdtsyii. Some of the descendants of these Kunojd 
bramhiins, in consequence of removing into the province 
of VQrendrii, were called Vareiidrii bramhiins, ^and 
those who remained in Uarhu, received the name 
Rarhees. These comprise all the bramhiiiis in Bengal, 
except the voidikds, and about 1,500 or ^,000 families of 
the Satshiitce, or original Bengal bramhiins, of whom 
there were about 700 families in the time of Adisboonl. 
The voidikiis are said to have fled from Orissa from the 
fear of being made vamacharecs ; and, on account of 
studying the vedils more than others, they were called 
yoidikii bramhiins. 

BQllalsdnii, a voidd king, seeing among the brain- 
hdns, both rarhee and varendrds, a great deficiency 
in their adherence to the shastrds, determined to divide 
them into three orders, distinguishing one as a pe- 
culiar order of merit, to entitle a man to enter which, 
the following qualifications were required: to observe 
the duties of bramhiins, to be meek, learned, of good 
report, to possess a disposition to visit the holy 
places, be devout, to possess a dislike to receiving 
gifls from the impure, be attached to an ascetic life. 
gnd to be liberal. The bramhuns whom be found 
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possessed of these nine qualities, be distinguished by the 
name of koolcenfis.'^ In the next order, he classed those 
who had been born bramhilns ; who had passed through 
the too siingskariis, and had read part of the vcdds ; 
these he called ShrotriyiiR/ and he directed that those who 
had none of these nine qualifications, should be called 
y fiiigsbtqiis.* 

When Biillals^nu made these regulations, he distribute* 
ed, at a public meeting, ail the bramhiins of the country 
int^ these orders. Afier him, Devee-btird, a ghtitukd 
brainhiiii, called another meeting of the bramhiins, and 
rectified the disorders which had again crept in among 
the different classes. 

Ill each of these orders, other subdivisions exist, 
principally through irregular marriuges, all of which are 
recorded in the koold shastrii, studied by the ghdtdkus,^ 
which work was begun when the kooleenus were first 
created, and may be called the koolcenu’s book of 
heraldry. 

To a koolcenu, the seat of honour is yielded on all 
occasions; yet the supposed superiority of this order 
in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

The distinctions thus created by Bdllalscnd are most 
tenaciously adhered to in the marriage of the different 
orders : a koolccild may give his son in marriage among 
his own order, or to the daughter of a Rhrotriyd ; but if 

*1 From a race. In tliia order he formed two ranks, wliich are 

allied Mookliyu and Goiinii koolCciius. From throo, to hear ; or learned 
ill tlie shastru. ' From vun^slm, a family. ‘ Men enijdoyed in 

contracting marriages for others ; from ghutu^ to unite. 
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the family marry among^ vtingshfijas, in two or three 
generations they become viingsh&jiis. A kooleenti must 
give bis daughter to a person of his own order, or she 
must remoin unmarried. When the daughter of a 
superior kooleenti is married to the son of an inferior 
person of the same order, the latter esteems, himself 
highly honoured ; if a kooleenti marry the daughter of a 
shrotriyti, or of a vQiigshiijU, he receives a large present 
of money; in particular instances, two thousand roopees ; 
but in common cases a hundred. The shrotriyiis and 
vfingshujus expend large sums of money to obtain koo- 
leenii husbands for their daughters ; and in consequence 
the sons of kooleeniis are generally pre-engaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of young men of 
equal rank, become so numerous, that husbands are not 
found for them ; hence one kopleonii brainbilii oAcn 
marries a number of wives of his own order. Each 
kooleenti marries at least two wives : one the daughter 
of a bramhtiii of his own order, and the other of a 
shrotriyti; the former he generally leaves at her father’s, 
the other he takes to his own house. It is essential to the 
honour of a kooleenti, that he have one daughter, but by 
the birth of many daughters, he sinks in respect; Iience 
he dreads more than other Hindoos the birth of daughters. 
Some inferior kooleeniis marry many wives: I have 
heard of persons having a hundred and twenty ; ” many 
have fifteen or twenty, and others forty or fifty each. 
Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive poly- 
gamy : at their marriages they obtain large presents, 

Tlius the creation of this Or/fer nf Merit lias ended in a state of nio::- 
5troiis iJo1>gaiiiy, whicli lias no parallel io tlic liistory of human depravity. 
Amongst the Turks, seraglios arc couSued to men of weultli ; but here, 
a Hindoo bramlinii, possessing only a shred of cloth and a poita, keej>8 more 
that! a hundred mistresses. 
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and as often as they visit these wives^ they receive 
presents from the father; and thus, having married into 
forty or fifty families, a kooleenti goes from house (o 
bouse, and is fed, clothed, &c. Some old men, after the 
wedding, never see the female; others visit her once in 
three or folir years. A respectable kooleenQ never lives 
with the wife who remains in the house of her parents ; he 
sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, 
and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks 
in honour. Children born in the houses of their lathers- 
in-law are never owned by the father. In consequence of 
this state of things^ both the married and unmarried 
daughters of the kooleeniis are plunged into an abyss of 
misery; and the inferior orders are now afraid of giving 
their daughters to these nobles among the bramliMiis. 

Those customs are the cause of infinite evils : — koo- 
Icenil married women neglected by their husbands, in 
hundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in some cases, 
with the knowledge of their parents. The houses of ill- 

“ It is universally admitted among the Hindoos, that the practice of destroy- 
ing the foetus in the womb prevails to a most dreadful extent among these wo- 
men. A koolecnu bramliuii assured me, t/tai he had heard more than fifty too- 
men, daughters of kooleetius, confess these murders tf To remove my doubts, 
he referred me to an instance which looh place in the village where he was born, 
wbcii the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining village, till she had 
taVen medicines, and destroyed the foetus. Her paramour aud his friends 
were about to be seized, on a charge of murder, wheu the woman returned 
home, having recovered from the indisposition occasioned by the medicines 
she had taken. On making further enquiry into this subject, a friend, upon 
whose authority 1 can implicitly rely, assured me, that a very respectable and 
learned braiuhiin, wlio certainly was not willing to charge his countrymen 
with more vices than they possessed, told him, it was supposed, that 
a thousand of these abortions took place in Calcutta every month / / 
lliis statement is doubtless ovcrcoloured, but what an niiiitterably shocking 
idea does it give of the moral condition of the heathen part of Calcutta. 
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fame at Calcutta, arid other large toirns, are filled with 
the daughters of koolecnti bramhfins ; and the husbands 
of these women have lately been found, to a most 
extraordinary extent, among the most notorious and 
dangerous dukaits — so entirely degraded are these fa<^ 
vourites of Bitllalsenti ! ! 

TTie customs of the shrotriyus and vungshiljils are not 
different from those of other bramhilns except in their 
marriages: the son of a vttngshflju makes a present 
of money to obtain the daughter of a shrotriyu. The 
greatest number of learned men in Bengal at present, are 
found amongst the rarliees, and voidikus. A person 
who performs religious ceremonies according to the for- 
mulas of some particular vedfr, is called a rig-vedll,/ 
j iijoor-vedfi, sarnii vedit, or Qt’hurvii-vedu branihfin. 

The bramhrins are not distinguished by any difference 
in their dress, the poita excepted ; nor is (here anjr 
peculiar insignia attached to kooleenus, or the other 
ordei^s ; they are known, however, by the titles appended 
to their names. 


9ani^ brainliOn affirmed, that he did not believe there was a single 
Hindoo, male or female, iu the large cities of Bengal, who did not violate 
the laws of chastity ! !— Many koolevnOs retain MOsOlman mistresses, with- 
out suffering in cast, although these irregularities aic known to all the 
neighbours. The practice of keeping women of other casts, and of eating 
with women of ill-fame. Is become very general among the brainhtlns. A 
great proportion of the chief dakaits (plunderers) are bramhiins. 1 am 
Informed, that in one day ten bramhUiis were hanged at Dinagepore as 
robbers, and I doubt not, the well known remark of Goveinor Holwell is, in 
substance, true : During almost five years that we pi*esided in the judicial 
cutchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atrocious crime came 
before us, but It was proved in the end a bramhfm was at the bottom of it/* 
IlolwelVs Historical Events, vol, 2. 
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Beside these, maiiy bramhuns are fallen in the estima- 
tion of their countrymen viz. 

The Ugriidancc^ bramhuns, of whom there are four or 
Gve hundred families in Bengal, by receiving tlie sesa- 
muiii, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the pr^tii-shraddhu, 
have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst them- 
selves only. It is singular, that after the shastril has di- 
rected these things to be given to brarnhiins, the reception 
of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

The Muritipora bramhuns, ^ who repeat the incanta- 
tions over the dead just beibre the body is burnt, and 
receive from one to ten roopees as a fee, lose their honour 
by officiating on these occasions^ and are compelled to 
visit and marry among themselves.* 

The Kupalee brarnhiins are the officiating priests to a 
cast of shoddrus called kupalccs, and on this account arc 
sunk in honour. 

The Swurnukaiii, Gopalii, Dhova, Sootrudharii, Kii- 
loo, Bagdee, Doolledi u, Patuiiee, Jaliku, Shoimdikil, and 
Dornii brarnhiins, are priests to the goldsmiths, milkmen, 
washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spiritu- 
ous liquors, basket-makers, &c. and are on that account 
so sunk in honour, that the other brarnhiins will not 


> According to tlie AnnikiVtiUtwa, and other shastras, bramhOiis lose 
tlicir holioiir by the foHoiviiig things : by becoming servants to the king ; l)\ 
pursuing any secular business ; by becoming priests to sbuudrils ; by o(n- 
ciutiog as priests for a whole village \ by neglecting any part of the three clailv 
services. At present, however, there is scarcely a single bramhun to bi 
found who does not violate some one or other of these rules. 

* That is, the dead-burning braiulidns. 
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touch the water which they drink, nor eit on the tame mat 
with them. 

The DoivtignS bramhQns, who profeav to study the 
Hindoo astrological works, are also fiillen in rank. They 
cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to 
compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen 
in thpir hands in the streets. 

The Mudyfidoshec (or, Miidydd^shce) bramhiins are 
descended from Viroopakshii, a Vecrbhoomee bramhtin, 
who was a notorious drunkard, but who at the same time 
was famous as a religious mendicant, possessing the 
power of working miracles. 

Vyasif, the moonee, once raised a shoodrQ to bramhQn* 
hood ; this man’s descendants are called Vyas'oktd branv 
hdns, or the bramhiins created by the word of Vyasii, 
many of whom are to be found in Bengal ; they marry 
and visit among themselves only, being despised by other 
bramhiins. 

Not only in these last instances are many of the 
hramhdns sunk into disgrace, but, if this order is to be 
judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are 
sissured, that formerly, bramhdns were habitually em,< 
ployed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, deal* 
ing in articles prohibited by the shastrd, &c. This 
general corruption of manners is, in a' great measure, to 
be attributed to the chonge of government; the Hindoo 
kings used to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment ; 
and they supported great multitudes of bramhdns, and 
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patronized them in the pursuit of learning^. Having lost 
this patronage, as well as the fear of losing their honour, 
and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of 
their religion, and apply to things, in their apprehension, 
more substantial. A number of bramhOns, however, 
may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, 
who despise worldly employments, and spend their lives 
in idolatrous ceremonies, or in visiting holy places, re-« 
peating the names of the gods, &c« 

As it respects learning alsO, -the bramhfins are equally 
sunk as in ceremonial purity : they are, if is true, the 
depositaries of all the knowledge their country contains, 
but it must be remembered, that a'bramhtin who can read 
what his forefathers wrote, is now scarcely to be found in 
Bengal \ lor an account of the state of religion among 
iht bramhunsy see vol. 1, Introductory Chapter. 

Many bramhiins are employed by Europeans and 
rich Hindoos;^ the Hindoo rajas still maintain a num- 
ber; others are employed in the courts of justice; 
some find a subsistence from the offerings where a cele- 
brated image is set up ; many are employed as pQndits to 
Europeans; others pursue a mercantile life; while a 
number become farmers, employing shoodriis to cultivate 
their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing insects 
with the ploughshare ; others are drapers, shopkeepers, 
&c. The shastrii expressly forbids their selling milk, 

■ See an article in the next volume^ relatire to the present state of 
learning in Bengal. 

^ A sensible bramhUo, whose opinion 1 asked on this point, supposed 
that three-fourths of the bramhoas Jn Bengal were the seiraucs of others, 
and that the other qiuutcr were sopported as prieste, and by taacUliig 
;t}uth, &c. 
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iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, sesamum, &c« yet many 
bramhfins now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastrti, or the. opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add 
thereto the sale of skins, spirits, and flesh. A bramhfin 
who is accuinptant will write the accounts, and receive the 
allowance called dfistooree, upon every joint of beef 
purchased by his employer, without a qualm, but if you 
mention his killing a cow*, he claps bis hands on his ears 
in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond 
expression. 1 have heard of a bramhiin at Calcutta, who 
was accustomed to procure beef for the butchers many 
traflic in spirituous liquors. 

It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property 
to promise annual presents to bramhiins, especially to 
such as are reputed learned ; these presents very frequent- 
ly descend from father to son : they consist of corn, or 
garments, or money, according to the promise of the gi- 
ver ; and instances occur of a bramhiin’s receiving as much 
as a thousand roopees from one donor. These annual 
donations are generally given at the festivals. 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, 
and becoming their spiritual guides; from pretending 
to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name of 
some god, &c. ; many are 'employed as ghiititkiis, in con- 
tracting marriages. Large presents are also received at 
the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer than 
five thousand bramhiins subsist in Calcutta on the bounty 
of rich Hindoos. 

* Shoea made of cow leather are geoerally worn by the Hindooi. Such is 
the fete of laws which are neither rational nor moral ; and such the obe- 
dienotof a people d^tltute of moral feeling. 
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But the gmtest means of support are the O^vottfirusy 
▼iz. houses, lands, pools, orchards, &c. given in perpetuity 
to the gods ; and the BrQmhotttfrQs, similar gifts to the 
bramhtins. The donors were former kings, « and men of 
property, who expected heaven as the reward of their 
piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools, 
&fi. to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities ; 
but it is for from being so frequent as formerly : and in« 
deed the Honourable Company, I am informed, forbid 
this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby 
injured. When a gift is made as a ddvottdrii, the donor, 
in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who own 
the image to worship the god with the produce of what 
be gives. Sometimes a son on the death of his father and 
mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to his spiri- 
tual guide, or, to the bramhdns, a house, or some other 
gift. Formerly, poor bramhtins solicited alms of rich 
land-owners, who gave them portions of land in perpe- 
tuity. In these ways, the d^vottiirtis and brdmhotttirus 
have accumulated, till the produce amounts to an enor- 
mous Sum. - 1 have been informed, that in the district of 
Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolati;y 
amounts to the annual rent of fifteen ot twenty lacks of 
roopees.'* It has been lately ascertained, as my native 
informants say, that the lands given to the gods and 
bramhtins by the different rajahs in the zillab of Nfideeya, | 
amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or about 600,000 
acres. When all theset things are considered, it will ap-i 
pear, that the clergy in catholic countries devour little of 
the national wealth compared with the brambQns. 

^ It b necessary, Iiowerer, to remark, that in this sum are Indaded what 
are called Ph&kiranii, or lands granted to MOslilman saints ; and Mhhiit- 
traail, lands granted to shoodriis by kings, or great land^vncra. 
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SECT. \l.—Of iht KzhUriyik cqA. 

This is the second order of Hindoos ; said to have been 
created to protect the earth, the cattle, and bramhttns/’ 
Some affirm, that there are now no kshtttriyiis ; that in the 
kaiee-joogii only two casts exist, bramhiins and shoodriis, 
the second and third orders having sunk into the fourth. 

The siingskariis, including investiture with the poita, 
belong to the kshtitriyiis as well as to the bramhiins ; with 
this difference, that the kshdtnyfis are permitted to pos* 
sess only three parts of the gaydtree. The daily reli- 
gious ceremonies also of bramhiins and kshiitriyiis are 
nearly the same ; and the kshiitriyiis are permitted to 
read the v^diis, and worship their guardian deities, with- 
out the intervention of the bramhiins ; on extraordinary 
occasions bramhiins are employed. 

The Hindoo kings, both of the families of the sun and 
moon, belonged to this cast ; but in the decline of the Hin- 
doo power, many shiidroo kings reigned in HindooBt’kand.*^ 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the Rajtiiriin- 
ginee: in a conversation betwixt Yikriimadityil and 
Bhiirtree-Hiiree, two kshtitriyii kings, the former recom- 
mends to the latter the following duties, viz. As Indrd, 
during the four rainy months, fills the earth with watei^ 
so a king should fill bis treasury with money ; — as Soor- 
ytt, the sun, in warming the earth eight months, does not 
scorch it, so a king, in drawing revenues from his people, 
ought not to oppress them ; — as Vayoo, the wind, sur- 

• Formerly, s nnmber of rajas of the Haree cast, one of the lowest classes 
of shOodms, reigned in Assafti. ■ 
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rounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his officers 
and spies, should become acquainted with the affairs and 
circumstances of his whole peoplej-^asYttmil judges men 
without partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, 
so should a king punish, without &vour, all offenders ; — as 
Yttroond, the regent of water, with bis pashd,^ binds his 
enemies, so let a king bind all male&ctors safely in prison ; 
—as Chdndrd, the moon, by bis cheering light, gives 
pleasure to- all, so should a king, by gifts, &c. make all 
bis people happy : — and as Prit’bivee, the earth, sustains 
all alike, .so a king ought to feel an equal affection and 
forbearance towards all.” In the Bhagdvdtd-Geeta, 
Krishnd is represented as saying to Urjooiid, A soldier 
of the kshiltriyd tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. 
Such soldiers as are the favourites of heaven, obtain such 
a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt ob- 
tain heaven ; if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a 
world.”* 

Many in the Western provinces still claim the distinc- 
tion of kshdtriyds, wear the poita, and perform the cere- 
monies belonging to this cast : they marry and visit only 
among themselves. The present raja of Burdwan is a 
kshfitriyd ; and a few are found in Bengal who are petty 
land-owners, merchants, &c. 

^ A divine Weapon, iu the shape of a rope. 

s Here we have another proof, that all false religious are identified as 
one, and that they have all the ** image of the earthy.” On one occasion, 
we find Krlshiiu preaching to Urjoontt the necessity of the annihilation of 
the passions ; here, like a second Mahomet, he holds up to him the joys of 
a seusnal paradise, if he dies In the field of honour. 
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SECT. HI.— TAe Voishj/&s. 

The third order of Hindoos are called Voishyfis, whose 
business is said to consist in keeping cattle, carrying on 
trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” &c. They 
marry and fraternize among themselves ; they are forbid- 
den to read the v6dtis : and through the brarohiins alone 
can they perform religious ceremonies. They wear the 
poita, and in some punctilios are raised above the shoo- 
driis, though in reality they are equally the slaves of the 
bramhiSns. The few voishyfis in Bengal are farmers, 
merchants, &c. In the west of Hindoost’han they are 
more numerous. 


SECT. lY.-^Th 0 Shdodr&s. 

THE rules of the shastriis respecting the shoodrds are 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person 
must feel the greatest indignation at the Hindoo law- 
givers, aiid rejoice that Providence has placed so great a 
portion of this people under the equitable laws of the 
British Government. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, 
that tlie shoddrtis are forbidden ‘‘ to accumulate superflu- 
ous wealth,” and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bramhtin is prohibited ‘‘ from giving spiritual counsel to 
a shoodrd, or to inform him of thfe legal expiation for his 
sin.”*^ • 

Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws 
have placed the great body of the people: The shoodrtt 


» Sir W. JoDcs’fl translation of Miiiioo. 

1 3 
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cannot perform one religious ceremony in which there are 
either offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt offerings, ex- 
cept through the bramhdns ; and the only way in which 
be can obtain any hope of a better birth, is, by becoming 
the constant slave of bramhtins. In the morning, after 
cleaning the house of the bramhiin, he must fetch him 
water, flowers, clay,^ and wood for worship ; he must next 
wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait 
upon him while he worships ; collect all the materials for 
his dinner; after dinner, present to him water to wash bis 
mouth ; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted 
to eat what the bramhiin leaves. He must cleanse the 
ground where the bramhiin has eaten, as well as the dishes 
used at dinner ; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. 
and in the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, 
and prepare his bed. After lying down, he must rub his 
legs with oil, and, when the bramhiin has fallen asleep, he 
may take his repose. He who, in this manner, serves 
bramhiins, is declared by the shastrii to act meritoriously. 
On the contrary, the shoodrii who envies and injures 
bramhiins, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however, no shoodrii will serve a bramhiin 
without wages, and in some cases, as, if bis wages are 
withheld, the shoodrii will contend warmly with his mas- 
ter. He will offer to the bramhtins, things which cost him 
nothing, such as prostrations, bows, flattery, &c. and, if 
he may be repaid in the next world, he will present him 
with something rather more solid* Some shoodrus, how- 
ever, reverence bramhiins as gods, ^ and the whole of the 

swinish multitude” pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a branihun, the shoodrii raises his joined hands 

* To form the liDgC. 

^ Many of the kayfiat'hOs reverence the bramhOna more than la done by 
any other ahSodrCa. 
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to his forehead, and gently bows the head ; the bramhiin 
never returns the compliment, but gives the shoodrtt a 
blessing, extending the right hand a little, as a person 
would do when carrying water in it.^ In bowing to a 
bramhiin, the sins of the shoodrii enter the fire, which, by 
an Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the bramhun’s hand, 
and are consumed. If a bramhiin stretch out his hand 
before a shoodru have bowed to him, he will sink into a 
state of misery ; and if a shoodrii meet a bramhiin, and 
bow not to him, he will meet with the same fate. 

The shoodriis practise the ceremonies belonging to their 
order, using the formulas of the pooranus ; a person of 
this class is prohibited from repeating a single petition 
from the vedus. Devout shdodrus practise the following 
ceremonies daily : about twelve o'clock they bathe, and 
afterwards, with the pooranti prayers, attend to the two 
first services prescribed for each day, cither by the side of 
the river or in the house ; and in the evening they repeat 
another service. In these ceremonies, the bramhinical 
object of worship is the shalugramu ; that of the shoodriis, 
who are forbidden to use thisstone, the water of the Ganges. 

Shoodriis, not being prohibited by the shastrd the ex- 
ercise of any trade, pursue (at present) that which they 
think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employments, these trades are still pursued from father to 
son in succession. Several casts engage in the same trade, 
though this is not regular ; as, among the weavers are 
kayiist'hlis, milkmen, gardeners, and husbandmen ; difier- 
ent casts also follow the occupation of.carpenter». 

‘ 'This bluing is sometimes given, but in general tbe shou^SA bows, and 
Che brarohOn, without taking any notice, passes on. 

1 4 
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Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, 
bankers, spice-merchants, liquor-merchants, ornament- 
makers, &c. can read the translations of the pooranfis in 
the Bengalee. Some voidyds read their own shastrds on 
medicine, as well as the Sdngskritti grammars, the poets, 
and the works on rhetoric ; and the names of several 
voidyd writers in this language are mentioned. A few 
kaydst'hds, and other shoodrds, who have become rich, 
read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The bramhdns deny that there any pure shoodrds in the 
kdlee-yoogd ; they add, that the present race of shoodrds 
have all arisen from improper marriages between the 
higher and lower casts. The general name by which the 
kdlee-yoogd shoSdrds are distinguished is Vdmd'* 
shdnkdru." 

There arc many subdivisions among the shoodrus, some 
of which are as effectual barriers to mutual intercourse 
as the distinction between bramhdns and shSodrds: a 
kaydst’hd will no more visit a barber than would a bram- 
hdn, nor a barber a joiner ; and thus through all the 
ranks of the lower orders* 

I shall here notice the different ranks of shoodrd«, or 
vdrnd-shdnkdrds as far as I am able: this will bring 
before the reader the state of the Arts and Manufac- 
tures among the Hindoos : 

I5/. C^.ass. The Voidyds. These persons, who sprang 
from the union of a bramhdn with a female voishyd, 
claim the honour of belonging to the third order, in con- 
sequence of which they wear the poita, and at the time of 


^ Alixcd casti : from vlinifi, a icaat, and diOnkCra, mixtnret 
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investiture perForm some of the ceremonies used in in- 
vesting a bramhQn. Rajviilliivti, e person of this class, 
steward to the niiwal) of Moorshiidiibad,abouta hundred 
years ago, first procured for the voidjQs the honour 
of wearing the poita : he invited the bramhiins to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his son ; since which time 
many Yoid}iis wear this badge of distinction. Some per- 
sons of thi«i order, like the voishyds, remain unclean 
fifteen days after the death of a parent, and others a 
month, like other shoodrtis. The voidytis can read some 
of the shastriis : they extort moj^ privileges from the 
bramhiins tlian other shoddrus^; sometimes sitting on the 
same seat, and smoking from the same pipe, with.them; 
in a few instances they employ indigent bramhiins as 
clerks, and even as cooks." Few voidyiis are rich : some 
are very rigid idolaters, and many voidyQ widows ascend 
the funeral pile: at SonUkhalee, in Jessore, which con- 
tains many families of this order, almost all the widows 
are burnt alive with the corpses of their husbands. 

Biilialiisenti created four classes of voidyii kooleeniis, 
who have assumed the titles of Sen Q, Miillikii, Diittii, and 
Gooptii. 

The voidyiis, who are the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengalees, study 
the Nidanii, lliikshitd, Drivyd-goonii, and other medical 
shastriis. There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but 

" This, I find, is not only the case as it respects the voidytis, but rich 
sbo5drQ'«, of evviT order, employ bramiitlns as cooks ; even the voiragee 
mendicHDls procure hrHiiiliaiis to prepare the food at their feasts. 

^ A respt-ctable Hindoo will not receive medicine from any Hindoo exbept 
a voidyO: and some shastrOs declare, tliat a person rejecting a voidyU 
physician will be punished in hell; but that be who employs a voidyii, 
though he should not be able to see Gauga in his dying moments, will 
ascend to heaven. 
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one person in a village, perhaps, teaches three or four 
youths, in many cases his relations, who are maintained 
at their own homes. Three, four, or five years are spent 
with the tutor, who, however, derives no emolument from 
his pupils, being content with the honour and merit of 
bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, 
a young man begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, 
as his neighbour may call upon him. Medicines are 
never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside the /oidyiis, some other casts* practise medicine,^ 
as bramhtiiis,^ kayiist'hiis, barbers, potters, &rc. Many 
women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos- 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the BengaleS 
doctors, that they are old women guessing at the divine 
qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of treer^ and pre- 
tending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack- 
doctor boasts, mounted on a cart in an English market- 
place. The women of the haree cast are employed 
as midwives, and the doivilgnii bramhdns inoculate for 
the small-pox.* 

2^. Class. The Kuyust'hds, commonly called by Euro- 

P The barbers by waiting upon Eiiropcaos, have obtained some informS- 
tion respecting the efficacy of calomel, and English salves ; and ai:e, in many 
cases, able to perform cures beyond the poiver of the voldyOv. 

« Yet a bramhUii, practising ph}8ic, becomes degraded, so that other bram- 
lidns will not eat with him. 

' The Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwifSe | 
and would sooner perish than employ one. 

* The ravages of this disease arc very extensive in Bengal. Could £aro- 
pcans of influence engage the doivUgnU hramhaiis to enter heartily into the 
use or the vaccine matter, the good done would be boundless : the diflScoltles 
ill the way of the cour-pox among the Hindoos are not great, and I believe 
the use of the vaccine matter is spreading doily in Calcutta, and at the dif- 
ferent stations, through the influence of Europeans. It can only prerBil, 
however, through the regular practitioners. 
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peans^ the writer cast, sprang from a kshiitriyii and 
a female voisbyii. There are four orders^ called the 
Ootrtirarhee,* Diikshinii-rarhee, Vtingsiijii and Varendrd. 
Among these, Bdllaliis^nii created three orders of koo- 
leentts, called Ghoshii, Viisoo, and Mitrd ; and forty-two 
orders of Shrotriyds, called D6, Ddttd,'* Kdrd, Palitd, 
Shend, Singhd, Dasd, Goohd, Gooptd, Vevdtta, Sdrd- 
kard, Mdllikd, Dhdrd, Roodrd, Bhddrd, Chdndrd, Vish- 
wasd, Adityd, So, Hajra, &c. 

The members of a shrotriyd family, by marrying 
amongst koolcends for three or four generations, are 
raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive 
garlands of flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. 
Some of the kayiist’hd koolcends marry thirty or forty 
wives. 

The kaydst^hds perform the same daily ceremonies as 
the bramhdns, but they select their prayers from the 
tdntrds. They are in general able to read and write ; a 
few read the works of the poets and the medical shastrds; 
and some understand medicine better than the voidyus. 
Among them are found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, &c. In Bengal the bramhdns are far more nu- 
merous than the kayust’hds, yet, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are more rich kaydst'hds than bramhdns.'' 

3d Class. From the union of a brambdn and a voishyd 
arose the Gdndhd-vdniks,^ or druggists. The shop of a 

‘ Some families of this order have a r^olar custom, at their feasts, 
of throwing all their food away after it has been set before them, instead of 
eating it. 

The Daubs came with the five bramhaus whom Ballalas^oa made koo- 
leenbs, but the king refused to make them kooleenbs, because they would 
not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of the brarahans. 

* They have acquired wealth in the service of Masalmanf and Europeans. 

^ Gandha, a smell, and vanik, a trader. 
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respectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred 
kinds of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among 
this class of shoodrus are farmers, merchants, servants, 
&c. They marry among themselves, but bramhilns shew 
them a degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating 
sweetmeats at their houses. They expend large sums at 
feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhdn 
cooks. 

4/A Class. From a bramhun and a voishyu also arose 
the Kasharees, or brass-founders. More than fifty articles 
of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, however, are of coarse and 
clumsy manufacture. Individuals of this cast are found 
amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves ; 
few are rich, and the very poor are few ; they read and 
write better than many other shoodrtis ; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramayiind, Muhabha- 
rdtd, &c. 

5/A Class. From a bramhdn and a voishyu arose the 
Sbdnkhd-vdniks/ or shell-ornament makers: these orna- 
ments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 
the sbastrd. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, women 
wear six or eight of these rings on each wrist ; and in the 
east of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm with 
them. The prices vary from one to eight roopees a set, 
of six or eight for each wrist ; joined sets, which will 
cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at different prices 
from ten to twenty roopees : the latter will last during 
two or three generations;* but when six or eight only are 

* Shaskba, a shell. 

* At the hour of deatli, a female leaves her ornaments to whomsoever she 
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worn loose on each arm, they break in three or four years. 
Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, &c. 
while individuals from other casts have begun to follow 
the occupation of shtinkhii-vdniks, though not favourable 
to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large towns, this 
order of shoodriis is not numerous. 

6iA Class. From a kshhtriyB and a female shoodrB 
arose the Agoorees, or husbandmen; but many other 
shoodriis, are employed as farmers. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some,, are the tenants 
of the Honourable Company ; according to others, of the 
jUmidarBs,^ or landholders. Whether the jBmidarBs be 
the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, I leave 
to be decided by others ; they collect and. pay the land-tax 
to government, according toa regular written assessment, 
and are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an 
average, as much as four anas^ for every roopee paid to 
government \ added to which, they constantly draw money 
from the tenants for servants’ wages, also as presents 
(from new tenants), gifts towards the marriage expences 
of their children, &c. 

The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance 
from their labours, and we in vain look amongst them for 
a bold, happy, and independent yeomaniy, as in Eng* 
land a few are able to pay their rents before the har- 

pleases : sometimes to her spiritual guide^ or to the family priest. A person 
not bequeathing something to these persons, is followed to the next world 
with anathemas. ^ From jOmeen, laud, and dara, a possessor. 

^ An ana is about two-penoe English. 

^ One roiydt in a thousand villages may be found possessed of great 
wealth, and one in three villages who possesses forty or fifty rattle, and is 
not in debt. 
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vest, but many borrow upon the credit of the crop, and 
pay after harvest. The great body of the Bengal farmers, 
however, are the mere servants of the corn merchant, 
who enjvages to pay the agent of the jitmidarii the rent 
for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender all 
the produce of his land to the corn merchant, arid to 
receive from him what is necessary for the maintenance of 
his family till the harvest. If the produce be more than 
the debt, the farmer receives the surplus. If it be less, it 
is written as a debt in his name, and he engages to pay it 
out of the produce of the next year. When he is unfor- 
tunate in his harvest, the poor farmer's little all is sold 
by the corn merchant, and he is turned out upon the 
unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a religious mendi- 
cant, or to perish. 

The tax to the Company, I am informed by the natives^ 
is in proportion to the value of the land : in some places, 
where the mulberry plant for silk-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopeos a bigha ; ® where rice, 
&c. are cultivated, the tax fluctuates from eight anas to 
two roopees the bigha. 

* A biglja is in some parts eigiity, in others eighty-three, and In others' 
eighty- seven cubits square. Tiie lands on which the indigo plant is culti- 
vated 'also pay a greater tax than rice lands. 'J'hc iiianufaciure of indigo 
appears to have been known and practised in India at the earliest period, 
says Mr. Colebrookc. From tills country, whence the dye obtains its name,, 
Europe was anciently supplied with it, until the produce of America 
engrossed the market. Within a very laie period, the enterprize of a few 
Europeans in Bengal has revived the exportation of indigo, but it has been 
mostly manufactured by tlieniselves. The nicety of the process, by which 
the indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced eye. The indigo of 
Bengal, so far as its natural quality may be solely considered, is superior to 
that of North America, and equal to the best of South America. Little, 
however, has liitherto been gained by the spcculatioir. The succesiful 
planters are few ; the unsuccessful, numerous.*' 
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About the middle of February, if there should be yain, 
the farmer ploughs ^ his ground for rice for the first time ; 
and again in March or April : the last ploughing is per- 
formed with great care, and if there have been rain, 
the ground is weeded. Sometimes rain at this period is 
delayed fifteen days or a month ; but in all cases the land 
is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bul- 
locks, worth from eight to sixteen roopees each, will 
plough, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of land, 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas.^ Horses are 
never used in agriculture. 

The fanner, about the beginning of May, casts his 
seed into the ground, in much the same manner as the 
English farmer ; and harrows it with an instrument like 
a ladder ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep 

f A Bengal plough is the most simple instrument imaginable : it consists 
of a crooked piece of wood, sharpened at one end, and covered witii a plato 
of iron whicli forms tiie piough-sliare. A wooden handle, about two feet 
long, is fixed to the other end cross-ways ; and in the midst is a long straight 
piece of wood, or bamboo, called the eesha, w’hich goes between ilie bullocks, 
and falls on the middle of tiie yoke, to which it b^ngs by means of a peg, and 
is tied by a string. The yoke is a neat instrument, and lies over the necks 
of two bullocks, just before tiie hump, and has two pegs descending on the 
side of each bullock's neck, by means of which it is tied with a cord under 
the throat. There is only one man, or boy, to each plough, who with one 
hand holds the plough, and with the other guides the animals, by pulling 
them this or that way by tiie tail, and driving them forward with a stick. 

» The shastrit directs, that the husbandman shall not plough with less 
tlian four bullocks, but this is not attended to, as many are not rich enough 
to buy and maintain four bullocks. If a farmer ploiigli with a cow or a buU 
lock, and not with a bull, the shastrCk pronounces all the produce of bis 
ground unclean, and unfit to be used in any religious ceremony. It has 
become quite common, however, at present, to plough with bullocks, and in 
the easteru^arts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough. 
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off the birds. If there should not be rain in four or five 
dajs after sowing, and if the sun should be very hot, the 
seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing 
and sowing are repeated. The farmer preserves the 
best of his corn for seed ; twenty-four pounds of which, 
worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one 
bigha. Should he be obliged to buy seed, it will cost 
double the sum it would have done in the time of har- 
vest. 

When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, 
to prevent its becoming too rank, also to loosen the earth, 
and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it i and when it is a foot high he weeds 
it.** 

The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a stage of 
bamboos in his field, sufficiently high to be a refuge from 
wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a ser- 
vant there to watch, especially during the night. When 
a buffalo, or a wild hog, comes into the field, the keeper 
takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand, and in the 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, &c. 
bound up on all sides, and in this manner, he approaches 
the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 

In the middle of August, about four months after sowing, 


^ Land, after it has been ploughed. Is cleaned with a half-hooked knife, 
called nir^nee ; and, as it becomes inconceivably mor6 foul than in England, 
fhis part of the farmer’s labour is very great. A very excellent instrument 
in the form of a hoc, with a handle about two feet and a half long, aud the 
iron as wide and strong as a spade, called a kooddalti, answers the purpose 
of a spade and hoe. 
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the farmer cuts bis corn with a sickle resembling in shape 
that used in England ; the corn is then bound in sheaves 
and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or three 
days : it is never reared up to dry : some, even carry it 
home the day it is cut. Eight persons will cut a bigha in 
a day. Each labourer receives about two-pence a day, 
beside tobacco, oil to rub on his body, &c.< When the 
corn is dry, the barvest'-folks generally put the sheaves, 
which are very light, on their beads, and carry them 
home, each person taking twenty, thirty, or forty small 
sheaves : a few farmers carry the produce on bullocks. 
The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, 
as in Europe. 

The rice haying been brought home, some pile It in 
round stacks, and others immediately separate it from the 
husk with bullocks ; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by 
side, and drives them round upon a quantity of sheaves 
spread upon the ground : in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mfins, will thus be trodden out. 
The Bengal farmers ^ muzzle the ox in treading out the 
corn,’ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzle them ; a few muzzle them altogether. 
After the corn has been separated from the straw, one 
person lets it fall from his hands, while others, with 
large hand-fans, winnow it ; which operation having been 
performed, the farmer either deposits the corn in what i^ 
called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off 
his debt.-«-The gola is a low round house, in which the 
corn is deposited upon a stage, and held in on all sides 
by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containing a door 
in the side. — The farmer piles bis straw in stacks, and 

B Some farmers pay Ihe laSonrers iu kind. 

K 
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sells it, or gives it to his cattle. In Bengal, grass is 
never cut and dried like hay ; and in the dry season, ivlien 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw : the scythe is 
unknown to the Bengal farmer, who cuts even his grass 
with the sickle. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second 
and principal harvest; at which time, as it is meant to be 
transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
space. About the middle of July, be ploughs another 
piece of ground, which, as the rains have set in, is now 
become as soft as mud, and to this place he transplants 
the rice which he sowed in April, and which is embanked 
to retain the water. The rice stands in water, more or 
less, during the three following months : if there should 
be a deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer 
resorts to watering the field. In November or December 
he reaps this crop, which is greater or less than the for- 
mer according to the soil and situation. 

For watering land, an instrument called a jantii is of- 
ten used in the north of Bengal : it consists of a hollow 
trough of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an horizontal 
beam, lying on bamboos fixed in the bank of a pond, or 
river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to carry off 
the water ; and the other is dipped in the water, by a man 
standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it in 
with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of 
earth at the farther end of it, is fastened to that end of 
the janta near the river, and, passing over the gallows 
before mentsoned, poises up the jantii full of water, and 
causes it to empty itself into the gutter. One jantii will 
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raise vrater three feet ; and hy placing these troughs one 
above another, water may be raised to any height. Some- 
times, where the height is greater, the W9ter is thrown 
into small reservoirs or pits, at a proper height above 
each other, and sufficiently deep to admit the nexjt jantfi 
to be plunged low enough to fill it. Water is sometimes 
thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, on every 
side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts of 
Bengal, they have different methods of raising water, 
but the principle is the same: in the south, 1 believe^ 
they commonly use baskets* 

Where the lands arc good, gnd situated by the aide of 
water which will not be dried up till the plant is matured, 
a third harvest is obtained.^ In January, the farmer sows 
rice on slips of land near water, and, as it grows, waters 
it like a garden. If the water retire to a great distance, 
he transplants it nearer to .the water ; apd about the 
middle or close of April, he cuts and gathers it. 

Rice is the staff of life in Bengal, far beyond what 
bread is in England; and indeed boiled rice, with 
greens, spices, &c. fried in oil, is almost the only food of 
the natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish, are some- 
times added, according to a person’s taste and^ cast. 
Flesh, milk, and wheat flour, are comparatively little 
eaten : flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast/ and 
milk is too dear to be obtained by the poor, except 

^ A fourth harveat is obtained io the Dinasqiore bod other districts. 

*Notbitig ban eieeed the abborrettce exwcMod bf the Hindoos at the idea 
of kllHiw cows, and' eaUog .beef, and get the rddfi itself comiDands the 
daughter Of ^oows for sacrifice, and -several pooranfis relate, that at a sacri- 
fice .offend by Visbwamitrfi, the bramhfins devoured 10|fifi0 cows which 
had been offered in Mcdfioo. 

E 9 
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in very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capri* 
cious about his food, unless be be rich, and then indeed 
his dish may be made up in twenty different ways, either 
sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, 
roots, fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities of 
sweetmeats ; prepared chiefly with rice and sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are 
produced, in a plentiful season, rice not separated from 
the husk is sold at about four muns^ for a roopee ; in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the 
corn districts, the price is necessarily higher. In cleaning 
the rice, more than half is found to be husk. The person 
who separates it from the husk,* receives for his trouble, 
out of sixteen s^rs, about one ser, together with that which 
falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as people of the 
middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, at one roopee eight anas, or two roopees, a miin ; 
but in the districts where the land is most productive, rice 
is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve 
anas a niuii. In some districts the rice is very white, thin, 
and small, and this is esteemed the best; in others it is 
much larger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. 
The districts about Patna, Ktingpore, Dinagepore, J dngi- 
pore, .Dhaka, Beerbboom, &c. produce very great quan- 
tities of rice ; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, 
Moorsh&dabad, and other large cities. 

^ That is about 320 lbs. 

..vw. ...« r- -- r w — 

Dear the house, and used whenever needed. In large towns, cleauing rice is 
a trade, followed by diflerent casts. As the rice is made wet before it is 
cleaned, the Hindoo^ are often upbraided as having lost cast by eating rice 
which has been made wet by MOsOlmaas, and others. 
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In the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengal,"' when 
eight out of every ten persons, are said to have died. The 
year before the famine, the harvest was defitient through 
the want of rain, and during the next year there was com- 
paratively no rain. Those possess^ of property were 
able, of course, to procure provisions better than others, 
and more of them survived ; but in some houses, not 
more than one person, and in others not a soul, was left 
alive ! 

Besides rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, barley, 
pulse or liguminous plants of different sorts, mustard,'' 
the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of pne'kiiid, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmerick, tobacco, &c. In shady 
situations, where the soil is rich and loamy, ginger and 
turmerick flourish ; the former is usually sold green, and 
only a small portion dried for consumption ; the latter is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, 
the principal are, mushoorti,'' and bootfi.!* The cultiva- 
tion of the plantain is a profitable branch of husbandry. 

Trees are rented in Bengal : a mango tree for one 
roopee annually ; a cocoa-nut, for eight anas ; a jack, 

In the PQnjabj in 1785, a million of people are said to haire died by 
famine. 

” Three kinds arc usually culthtited, sliiirsha, layee, and shifeiA shurKba. 
The first is the most esteemed. 

o ErTum lens. e Ciccr arietinuiii. 

1 Hindoo kings formerly planted, as acts of merit, as many as a hundred 
thousand mango trees in one orchard, and gave them to the bramhUns, or to 
the public. The orchard, says the author of Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal, ** is what chiefly contributes to attach the 
peasant to his native soil. He feels a superstitious predilection for the tree^ 
planted by his ancestor, and derives comfort and even profit from their fruit. 

k3 
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one roopee ; a tamarind, one roopee ; a betel-nut, four 
anas; a talu, four anas ; a date, two anas ; a vilwti, four 
anas ; a lime tree, four anas. The palms are rented 
partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from 
them ; with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are 
made; and the juice of the tald is used like yeast. The 
trunks of s6me of the talii trees present the appearance of 
a series of steps, the bark having been cut at interstices 

Orchards of mango trees diversify the plains in every part of Bengal. The 
delicious fruit, exubetdiitly borne by them, is a wholesome variety in the diet 
of the. Indian, and affords him gi*atification and even nourishment. The 
palmyra abounds in Vdliar : the juice extracted by wounding its summit 
becomes, when feiimented, an intoxicating beverage, which is eagerly sought 
by numerous natives, who violate the precepts of both the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. The cocoa-nnt 
thrives in those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the tropic : this 
nut contains a milky Juice grateful to the palate, and is so much sought by 
the ludian, that it even becomes an object of exportation to distant provinces. 
^ The date tree grows every where, but especially in V^har ; the wounded 
trunk of this tree yields a juice which is similar to that of the palmyra, and 
from T^hich sugar is not unfrequentlf extracted. Plantations of areca are 
common in the centrical parts of Bengal : Its nut, which is universally con* 
sumed thrdtighout India, affords considerable profit to the planters. The 
bassia thrives even on the poorest soils, and abounds in the hilly districts; 
its inflated corols are esculent and nutritions, and yield by distillation an 
intoxicating spirit ; and the oil, which Is expressed from its seeds, is, in 
mountainous countries, a common substitute for butter.— Clumps of bamboos, 
which, when once planted, continue to flourish so loog as they are not too 
abruptly thinned, supply the peasant with materials for his buildings, and 
may also yield him profit." The bamboo Is applied to innumerable uses by 
the natives : as, for the roofs, posts, sides, and doors of their houses* ; the 
oars and roofs of their boats, their baskets, mats, umbrellas, fences, palan- 
queens, fishing-rods, acaffoldlng, ladders, framea fok clay idols, dm. Ac. A 
native Christian was one day, in the presence of the author, shewing the 
necessity and importance of early discipline : to IllHitrate bis propoaitlon, he 
referred to the bamboo used in a wedding palanqueen, which, when quite 
young is bent at both ends, to rest on the bearers* shonlders, and la tied and 
made to grow in this shape, which It retains ever after, so thal, at the time 
of cutting, it is fit for use. 
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from top to bottom, to permit the juice to ooze out. The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan 
suspended from the tree. 

Towards the latter end of October, the farmer sows 
wheat, or any of the other articles mentioned above, on 
new land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised ; and in the beginning of March, the wheat, 
barley, &c. are ripe. These kinds of grain are cut with 
the sickle ; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
with a stick; and are laid up in golas. The price of 
wheat, in plentiful times and places, is about one miin, 
and of barley about two mtins, for a roopee. The natives 
of Bengal seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the con- 
sumption of these articles in the lower provinces is not 
great ; the few who do, boil the wheat like rice, and eat 
it with greens and spices fried in oil.^ Barley is some* 
times fried and pounded, and the flour eaten, mixed with 
molasses, sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other 
vegetable ; and is also ofiered to the gods and deceased 
ancestors. In some of the upper provinces, the wheat 
and barley are very excellent; and in those parts the con* 
sumption is considerable. 

The different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are 
commonly split, and fried for food ; pulse make also a 
part of the offerings to the gods ; the consumption is 
therefore pretty large. Pease are sold at three or four 
mtins for the roopee. 

Floor is grouml by the hand, by diSSrent casts of fflndoos, and not on- 
frequently by women. The stones are ronnd, about three cubits in circum- 
ference, and are made rough on the fboe with a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a hole in the centre of the uppermost to let down the com. 

A piece of wood as a handle is fastened In the uppermost, taking hold of 
which tilt person turns It round, anil the flour falls out at the edges. 
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From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make j 
the common oil, which they generally use for lamps, for ‘ 
anointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiled 
rice; the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food. 
When cheap, this oil is sold at ten or eleven s6rs the 
roopee.' — From the seed of the .sesamum they also make 
oil, which is used in the same manner as the last ; the 
voidyiis also use it as a medicine. — From the seed of the 
flax plant* they make linseed oil, which is eaten, burpt in 
lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually 
mixes mustard seed with this, to promote the expression 
of the oil, which so injures its quality, that it is unfit: 
for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five 
sers, and of the mixed, ten sers, are sold for a roopee. 
Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil is extracted. 
-—From the seeds of the taragoon6 plant the natives make 
the oil which goes by this name, and which is only used 
in lamps : it is sold at twelve sdrs for a roopee. — From 
the seeds of the ricinus^ castor oil is made, which is used 
for lamps, and also as if medicine for the rheumatism, 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the fhr- 
mers of Bengal, who sow the seed in October, and gather 
the produce in April, May, or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and 
sells it to merchants and others, in plentiful seasons, at 
four roopees the miin, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 

Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the pro- 
vinces of y^har and Benares. The most tedious occupa^^ 

* A s4r is about two pounds ; forty a^r is a mbu. 

f The Datives know nothing of the use of this fibre to make thread. 
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tion is that of gathering the opium, which for more than 
p fortnight employs several persons in making incisions 
in each capsule in the evening, and scraping off the 
exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour be 
considered, the produce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned at 
seven roopees eight anas, is not more advantageous than 
the cultivation of corn. 

Tobacco, it is probable, adds the same w.riter, was un- 
known to India, as well as to Europe, before the discovery 
of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Jahan- 
gcer's mentioned by that prince in his own memoirs, that 
it was introduced by Europeans into India, either in his, 
or in the preceding reign. The plant is now cultivated 
in every part of Hindoost'han. It requires as good soil 
as opium, and the ground must be as well manured. 
Though it be not absolutely limited to the same provinces, 
its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western 
districts. It is thinly scattered in the southern and 
eastern provinces. In these, it is seldom seen but upon 
made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the 
rich land, which is interspersed among the habitations of 
the peasantry. 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, 
or fried and eaten with rice ; but are never given to 
cattle. The egg” plant, and several species of capsicum, 
says Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal. The fruit 
of this plant is much used all over India as an article of 
food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several 
Indian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as 
articles of food. The cucurbitaceous plants are often 
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sown in the fields : the sorts most cultivated ate cacam> 
bers of two sorts, k&rQla,* tiirvoojfi,^ doodbkooshee,^ 
jhinga,* tQrQee,'’ kankrolQ,’’ laoo,' kfiddoo,” koomQril/ 
or pumkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the 
thatch of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon 
a bamboo stage, and produce fhiit sufficient for the ezpen* 
diture of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quan> 
tity for the market. The sweet potatoe another variety 
of a white colour, and a small species of yam, the root 6f 
which is about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the kQchQ '' of the Hindoos 
occupy a considerable portion of the soil of some dis* 
tricts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England.^ The sugarcane is pretty generally 
cultivated in Bengal ; numbers plant this cane in corners 
of their fields, that they .may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation i 
in March, at the time of cutting the canes, the former 
cuts off the tops, and plants them in mud, by the 
side of a piece of water. They remain in this state about 
ten or fifteen days, during which time he ploughs the 
ground which is to receive them, eight or ten times over, 
till the earth is reduced to powder. Taking the cuttings 
out of the mud, he strips off all the leaves a second time, 
and makes the stalk quite smooth ; and then plants them 
in holes made at proper distances, putting two or three 
cuttings in each bole. At this time be waters and raises 
the mould round them; som* nut the refuse of linseed 

* Momordics eannils. r Ciicnrbita citrollos. 

* Tricbotanthes aDguna* * Luffb peDUiDgiila« ^ Luflk acutaagobi* 

« Momordica mixta. * Cucurbita lagenaria. « CucurbiU alba. 

' Cuearbltapepo. > Conrolftiliia batatiu. >> Arum eacalentum. 
i See Remarki on the state of Agriculture in the district of Dloagepore, 
by the Her. Dr. Carey. AiUitit IUuareh$»^ vol. x. 
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mixed with water upon the soil which surrounds them. 
In general, about this time rain descends.^ In twenty 
days more ho weeds the ground around the young canes, 
and, should there have been no rain, he again waters 
them. The leaves have now put forth, and the young 
plants arisen : he strips these leaves partly off, and 
wraps them round Uie canes, that the wind may have 
access to the plants ; and he repeats this several times, 
and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during 
the six following months. In December or January, 
he cuts the canes, and sells them in the market, or makes 
molasses.^ 

^ The Bengal cultivator, though destitute of a barometer, is commonly 
very sagacious in his prognostications about the weather. His reasonings 
on this subject are exactly like those of the Jews, Matt. xvi. 2, 3. As in 
some parts of the year his all depends on rain, be dislikes very mneh 
** clouds without water,** and can feel the force of the latter comparison 
when applied to the wicked, much more strongly than a person liring in 
a climate like that of England. 

‘ The sugarcane, says Mr. Colebrooke, whose very name was scarcely 
known by the ancient inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly throughout 
Bengal in the remotest times. From India it was introduced into Arabia, 
and tiiencc into Europe aud Africa. A sodden rise In the price of sugar in 
Great Britain, partly caused by a fidlure in the crops of the West Indies, 
and partly by the increasing consumption of this article throughout Europe, 
was felt as a serious evil by the British nation. Their eyes were turned for 
relief towards Bengal ; and not In vain. An immediate supply was 
obtained from this country; sod the exportation of sugar from Bengal 
to Europe, which had commenced a few years earlier, still continues ; and 
will, it Is hoped, be annually increased to meet the growing demand for it. 
From Benares to R&ug-'poorO, from the borders of Assam to those of 
Khthka, there is scarcely a district in Bengal, or its dependant provinces, 
wherein the sugarcane does not flourish. It thrives most especially in 
the provinces of Benares, Vdhar, Rang-poorfl, Veerhhoomee, VArdliOmanfl, 
aud Mddineepoorii ; It Is successfully cultivaled In all : and there seems to 
be no other bounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal but 
ihe limits of the demand and conseqaent vent of it. The growth for home 
consumption, and for the inland trade. Is vast, and it only needs encourage- 
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The mill used in this work is of the most* simple 
and clumsy construction : the trunk of a tree, about seven 
cubits long, is put into the earth to the depth of 
about two cubits, leaving three cubits above ground, 
excavated at the top about a foot deep, and perforated, 
near the bottom, to let out the liquor. Into this excava- 
tion falls another trunk of a tree like a pestle, which 
passes through a hollow piece of wood resembling a 
hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. 
From this pestle is suspended a lever, to which five 
or six bullocks are fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is hung to the lever, 
and stones put on it, to preserve the balance. Sometimes 
a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes round 
with the machine. To prevent the lever from sinking 
down, it is tied to the top of the trunk which is fastened 
in the ground. This mill is called Miihashalii. The oil 
mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and re- 
quires only one bullock. The Hindoos have another 
mill, called Chtlrkee, which is in the form of two screws, 
rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit 
to turn the screws round; and in the middle, on each 
side, two other persons sit, and receive and give back the 
lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed 
out. A pan is put beneath to receive the juice, which is 
afterwards boiled into molasses, from which the Hin- 
doos make sugar, sugai-candy, and many sorts of sweet- 
meats. 


meat to equal the demand of Europe also. It U cheaply produced, and 
frugally mauufactiired. Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to Iudia» 
but analogous to tlie process of making muscovado, costs less than five shil- 
lings sterling per cwt. An equal quantity of muscovado sugar might be here 
made at little more than this cost s whereas, in the British West Indies, it 
cannot be afforded for six times that price. 
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No argument^ says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs against the 
probability of annotto, madder, cofTee, cocoa, cochineal, 
and even tea, thriving in British India. India does fur« 
nish aloes, asafoetida, benzoin, cainphire, cardamums, 
cassia lignea and cassia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China 
root,*" cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ele« 
phants* teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, 
pepper, (quicksilver, and rhubarb, from China,) sago, 
scammoiiy, senna, and saffron ; and might furnish anise, 
coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as far as the tide 
reaches, is a porous clay, on a substratum of very black 
clay, which lies at a greater or less depth, according to 
circumstances. That of the middle parts of Bengal is a 
rich deep loam, and that of the upper parts north of the 
Ganges, is diversified with loam and day; most of the 
lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, 
and the higher lands clay. In some instances, however, 
this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and the 
high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure their 
laud.'' 

n China root growi naturaHy on tbe moinitaius near Sylliet ; lias been ia- 
troduced into the Mission Qardeo, Scrampore, and migtic be eoltifated to 
any extent. 

The general soil of Bengal is clay, with a considerable proportion of sitt*^ 
cious sand, fertilized by various salts, and by decayed substances, animnl 
and vegetable. In tbe flat country, land is every where the basis of tlUa 
stratum of productive earih : It Indicates an accession of soil on land wlilch 
has been gained by the derelictlou of water. Tbe progresa of this operation 
of nature presents itself to tbe view In the deviations of tbe greM rivers nf 
Bengal, where changes tire often sudden, and their dates r emc asbe w dL— 
Mr. Coielrooke, 
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The author collected observations on the state of the 
weather in Bengal^ during the year 1804, which were 
presented to the reader at large in the former edition : 
the result of the whole will be found in the following 
summary, which he knows not where to introduce with 
more propriety than in this place : 

From that statement it appeared, that in what the 
natives call the cold, or harvest, season, viz. from about 
the middle of November to the middle of January, the 
thermometer stood, in November, at from 75 to 80 ; in 
December, from 66 to 70. 

In the dewy season, viz. from the middle of January 
to the same period in March, the thermometer was from 
74 to 88. In the former part of January it was very cold, 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the haziness of the at- 
mosphere), it became warmer, and the thermometer 
ascended up to 00. Still, however, down to the end of 
February, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen 
clothes became rather burdensome to those persons, who 
do not spend their days under the pilnkha.? 


In what the natives call the vhsQntu, or budding time, 

o The pftnkha is a frame of wood about twelve feet long, three or four feet 
wide, and two inches thick, covered with canvas, and suspended by ropes 
from the top of the room. It Is generally hung over the dining table, and is 
drawn and let go again, so as to agitate the air, by a servant standing at one 
side of the room. In the hot weather, some Europeans sit under the 
phnkha from morning till night, and place their couches under it, when 
they take a nap ; several are kept going in the churches at Calcutta during 
difine service. A leaf of the Corypha nmbraculifera, with the petiole cut 
to the length of about five feet, and pared round the edges, forms a very ex- 
cellent fan, which, when painted, looks beautiful, and wbldi is waved by a 
servant standing behind the chair* 
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viz. from the middle of March to the same period in May, 
the thermometer was from 85 to 95. The hot winds 
began in March, and became hotter in April.P Towards 
the latter end of March, the violent winds, called the 
north-westers, commence; and during this season the 
atmosphere is very often lowering, but the rain is seldom 
heavy, except during the storm. 

In the hot season, viz. from the middle of May to that 
period in J uly, the thermometer, in May, ascended from 
85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former part of 
June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is 
often very oppressive ; the body is in a state of continual 
perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three changes 
of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

In the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the 
same period in September, the author found the thermo- 
meter, upon an average, to be from 85 to 90. From this 
it will be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect 
upon the air, so as to sink the thermometer eight or ten 
degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes very 
oppressive. 

In what the natives call the siirtid, or sultry season, 

P In order to cool the hot wind on its entrance into the house« Europeans 
place what are called tatees in the windows and door-ways. These tatees 
are made of the fragrant roots of the andropogon muricata, (khs-kiis) 
spread and fhsteued upon a frame the size of the window or door, and 
laticed with split bamboos. The wind easily penetrates these tatees, 
which are kept wet by a seirant's throwing water upon them ; and thus 
the wind, as it enters the room, is most agreeably cooled, and by this con- 
trivance, even in the hot Winds, the heat in rooms becomes more tolerable 
than iq times when the atmosphere is dose and sultry. 
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viz* from the middle of September to the same period in 
November, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 86 to 90. 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, 
except the season be very dry. Were it not that the 
rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face 
of nature, people would wish them at an end long before 
the season expires. In the rains, every thing grows 
mouldy, the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour 
all before them' ; it is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, 
and a thousand other things from decay. 

In September and in the beginning of October the 
natives die in great numbers. Three fourths of those 
who die during the whole year, it is said, die in July, 
August, September, and October. 

Some Europeans are more healthful at one period of 
the year, and some at another^ but the longer a person 
stays in India, the more he ia affected by the cold. A 
simple and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against 
sudden changes in the air, and moderate exercise, seem 
to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve 
health. 

The cold Is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, 
except in the northern parts. Yet many poor, for want 
of clothing, suffer much in the cold season, and numbera 
of cattle perish through cold and wtint of food; The na«* 
tives complain much more of the cold than oTthe heat; 
and yet the heat is sometimes so Intense, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The atornss^if. wind and 
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rain are frequently tremendous, tearing up trees, over- 
turning houses, &c.; and in the we( season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in drops« so 
that in less than twenty-four hours a whole district 
is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper pro- 
vinces, though some Europeans are very healthful at this 
season. Through what is called the prickly heat, the bo- 
dies of multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost co- 
vered with pimples, which prick like thorns. Exposure 
to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers; boils are 
also very common during the hot season. 1 have some- 
times wondered that the rheumatism should be so preva- 
lent ill Bengal, but I suppose it is owing to the heat leav- 
ing the body in so unfit a state to befrr the chills of the 
night air ; still the fishermen, exposed to the blazing sun 
through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the open 
air on their boats all night, almost without any covering : 
it is common too for multitudes of the natives to sleep 
under trees, and even in the open air by the side of their 
shops or houses. In this respect, we see that the body is 
whatever habit makes it : he who sleeps on a stone or a 
a board, is as much refreshed as the man who lies on a 
feather-bed ; and he who sleeps on his open boat, or in a 
damp place in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, 
sleeps as soundly as the man who shuts up his room for 
fear of the night-dews, and creeps under a thick coverlid, 
tucking the curtains ro^ind him.* Many poor natives 

"Gauze, or nvhat are.ciUled musquitoe curtains, are absolutely necessary 
in this country, these insects being peculiarly troublesome. Millions upon 
millions infest the houses in Calcutta, where even a plough-boy would in 
▼ain seek rest unless protected by curtains. Possessing this advantage, a 
person will scarcely be able to sleep ; for these troublesome guests haunt the 
bed» hang on the curtains, and excite In the person, half asleep, the fear 

1 . 
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sleep in places, where, if some people were to set their 
feet they woii^d receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, 
with a single cloth for their covering, multitudes may be 
seen every night lying by the side of the street in CalciHta. 
One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
hurry a European to his grave. 

Were I disposed to pursue a contrast between the cli-* 
mate of Bengal and that of England, it would be easy.to 
turn the scale on either side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in an extra- 
vagant mood. In the rainy season, during several months, 
the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, and by 
giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the 
whole country into a wilderness. In the summer, the 
beams of the sun smite to death the weary traveller, and 
burn the earth to a cinder. WJien the winds blow, they 
either scorch you, or rise into an infuriated tempest, 

that they are coming to attack him in a body, like a pack of blood-hounda. 
Tlieir proboscis is very long; and, as soon as it enters the flesh, it pricka 
very sharplyj and if nut driven away, the inusquitoe fills himself with blood 
till it shines through his skin. If he be perceived when thus distended with 
blood, be becomes an easy prey, bat if you smite him, your clothes will be 
covered with blood. The natives are less disturbed by these insects, as they 
give their skin a coatiug of oil; but Europeans just arrived are a deliciooi 
repast, and it often happens, that they are so covered with musqiiitoe bites, 
that it would be thought they bad caught the measles. When a person is 
very irritable, be scratches his arms, legs, &c. till they become full of wounds, 
and be thus inflicts on himself still gieater torments. A curious scene U 
exhibited when a European is disappointed in obtaining curtains : he lies 
down, aud begins to be sleepy perhaps,' when the musquitoes buz about his 
ear, and threaten to lance him. While he drives them from his ^ears and 
aose, two or three sit on his feet, aud draw bis blood ; while he is aiming 
hU blowaat those on his feet, others again seize his nose, and whatever part 
assumes the resting posture, that part becomes a prey to the musquitoes, who- 
aever give up the contest till they have sucked to the fuU ; imd cau never be 
kept off, but by the person's sitting up, and fightiag with them all nigkt. 
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hurling to destruction the tall pines, and the lowly dwel- 
lings of the cottagers ; and even the cold of Bengal was 
well described by an honest Scotchman, I can bear the 
chilling blasts' of Caledonia, but this — this cold, 1 know 
not what to do with it.** I might add, that in Bengal the 
flowers are not so sweet, the birds do not sing so charm- 
Ihe gardens are not so productive, the fruit is 
not so various and delicious, nor are the meadows so 
green as in England. 

On the other hand, it might be urged, that in Bengal 
we have none of the long and dreadful frosts, killing 
every vegetable, as in England; none of ‘that sleety, 
dripping, rainy weather that is experienced there, so that 
in a sense it rains in England all the year round, while 
in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. 
In England the days are so gloomy, that multitudes sink 
into a despondency which terminates in insanity, and 
many die by their own hands ; there the harvest is often 
destroyed by bad weather, or fails for want of sun. In 
England, many perish in the snow, and with the cold; 
your fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the 
fire-side, and multitudes die of colds, consumptions, 
asthmas, and many other diseases, the effects of the 
climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvanges, and bringing 
forward the favourable circumstances, on either side, 
bow easy would it be to mislead a person who had not 
seen both countries. If a fair and just comparison be 
formed between England and Bengal, as it respects cli<* 
mate, I should think England ought to have the prefe* 
irence, but not in the degree tbkt some persons imagine 

* If tbe following wtraoriinary assertion of Torster, in his notes to 

l2 
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it is most certain, that the middling and lower orders do not 
suffer so much from the weather in Bengal as the same 
classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for to re- 
sist the heat, a man wants only an umbrella made of 
leaves, or he may sit r»"der a tree ; while, to resist the 
cold, rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without 
thick clothes, a good fire, and a warm house and bed, he 
is in danger of perishing. 

If there be any thing peculiar to Bengal which makes 
it unheaithful, it is, no doubt, the flatness of the country, 
and its consequent inundations and stagnant waters. 

1th Class, From a kshdtriyti and a female shoodrti 
arose the Napittts,“ or barbers. The Hindoos, even the 
poorest, not only never shave themselves, they never cut 
their own nails ; and some barbers devote themselves to 
the work of cleaning ears. These persons may be seen in 
the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The 
wives of the barbers cut 4he nails, and paint tiie feet and 

Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the East lodies^ be just, the preference must cer- 
tainly be gireii to the climate of England : *' The intense heat in tiie tropical 
regions is destructive both to men and animals. At Calcutta, wiiich lies at 
a consifJeruble <1i^trillce from the line, wild pigeons sninetirnes drop down dead 
at noon, while flying over the inarket-place. People who are then employed 
in any labour, such as writers in the service of tiic Ea<«t jndia Company, 
whose correspondence often will not admit of delay, sit naked immersed np 
to the neck in largj vessels, into which cold water is continually pumped by 
slaves from a well. Such a couutry, cannot be favourable to health or longe- 
vity.”— We should think not. ^hat say you, writers to the Hoii. Company^ 
up to the neck in water is not this an abominable country ? 

One of the Hindoo, poets has fixed a sad stigma on the barbers, by a 
rerse to this purport Among the tagee, NarUdUy^amang the beaeie, the 
Jackat^among the birde,^ the crois— and among men, the barber^^ii the 
most ereftg. 
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the hands, of the Hindoo women ; these women never have 
their hair cut ; the more and the heavier ijt is, the more 
ornamental it is considered ; they wash it bjf rubbing clay 
into it at the time of bathing.'^ Rich men are shaved 
every day ; the middling ranks oiice in six or eight d.iys, 
and the poor ones in ten or fifteen. The poor give about 
a farthing ; the middling and upper ranks, about a half* 
penny a time. The barber makes use of water, but not 
of soap: yet the Hindoo manifests the inmost patience 
while he shaves all round the head, (leaving a tuft of hair 
in the middle at the back of the head, which is commonly 
tied in a knot), his upper lip, chin, forehead, armpits, 
sometimes his breast, his eats, the inside of his nose, his 
wrists, and ancles, round his eye-brows, &c. Some do 
i)ot shave the upper lip ; and mendicants leave the whole 
beard. Shaving is never done in the house, nor in a 
sliop/ but sometimes under a small shed, or a tree ; very 
often in the street or road. The Hindoos do not wear 
wigs: the climate does not require it; and it would 
shock their feelings exceedingly to wear the hair of ano- 
ther, especially of a dead man. 

The barbers^ like their Ehiglish brethren, dabble a 
little in pharmacy; but they neither bleed people, nor 
draw teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. They cut the finger and toe nails with an in- 
strument like an engraver's tool ; and with another they 

« They consMer their hair as an essential dmameiit, and the cutting it 
off as a shocking degradation, the mark of widowhood. If it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered.*' 2 Cor. xi. 5. The 
Hindoo women are very carefnl also to have their heads covered, and never 
fail to draw the veil over their faces on the approac|^ of a stranger. 

y *nie barbers hare no poles, nor are there any such things as sign-board 
against the shops in Bengal. 

L S 
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probe wounds. The barber wraps in a cloth his razor, 
tweezers, comb, a small mirror, a whct-stone, a strap, &c. 

Many of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial 
dialects, and a few have even gained a sma(t(*ring of 
English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and 
are corn-merchants, shopkeepers, servants to native mer. 
chants, &c. 

8th Class. From a kshtitriyii and a female shoodrii 
sprung the M<;dukds, or confectioners. They make and sell 
nearly a hundred dliFerent sweetmeats, principally com- 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the 
cocoa-nut, they never use fruit in sweetmeats. The 
Bengalees, if their circumstances admit of such an induU 
gence, eat hnrge quantities of sweetmeats every day, and 
give them to tiieir children to the injury of their health. 
At weddings, shraddhris, and at almost every religious 
ceremony, sw'eetmeats are eaten in large quantities : the 
master of a fea^t is praised, in proportion to the quantity 
of sweetmeats offered to the image. If a market-place 
contain a hundred shops, twelve or fifteen of them will 
belong to confectioners. These sweet thing.s, however, 
are not very delicate, if compared with those made in 
Europe. Some persons of this cast are farmers, merchants^ 
servants, &c. A degree of wealth is acquired by a few, 
and many are able to read the popular tales and poems 
in Bengalee. 

9/A Class, From a shoodrii and a female kshQtriyii 
arose the Koombhilknriis, or potters^ who make a consider- 
able variety of earthen ware, plaister houses with clay^ 
also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those 
images, which, after having been worshipped certain days, 
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are throvrn into the rivers or pools ; as well as a number 
of playthings, as birds, horses, gods, coaches, and elephant*' 
wbicli are painted or gilt. Bricks, which are also made 
hy Ollier casts, are sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two 
roopees, theihousand ; but they are not so good as those 
made in England. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidi^al 
form ; a moderate kiln cotitains about two hundred 
thousand bricks. The potters also dig wells, and make 
the round pots with which they are cased, ^ the edges of 
which lap over each other, and form a solid wall of pots, 
far more compact than any brick work,' and descending, 
in some instances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the 
surface of the earth. Each pot is about two inches thick, 
and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the 
coarse earthen ware used by the poor in England. They 
do not glaze their common pots ; nor have they anything 
like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England ; 
all their wares being made of brown clay, to which they 
give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The potter 
sells his wares in the market, scarcely ever at his own 
house. • A few of the potters are men of some property ; 
and many can read the popular stories in Bengalee. 

10/A Class. From a shoodrti and a temale kshfitriyS 
arose the Tatees, or weavers^ the six divisions of whom 
have ho intercourse, so as to visit or intermarry with each 
other. These shoodrils are numerous in Bengal, yet, 
except in their own business, they are said to be very 
ignorant. Their loom is in substance the same as the 
English, though much more simple and imperfect. They 

* The Bengalcee have no pumps, and oaosequen cl j procure their dfiakliig 
water almost wholly from poola or rivers $ few wells produce good water* 

i«4 
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lay the frame almost on the ground, and silting with their 
feet banging down in a hole cut in the earth, they carry 
on their work. 

Women of all casts prepare the cotton- thread for the 
weaver, spinning the thread on a piece of wire, or a very 
thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of clay at one end ; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the 
cotton with the right. The thread is then wound upon a 
stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. For 
the coarser thread, the women make use of a wheel very 
similar to that of the English spinster, though upon a 
smaller construction. The mother of a family, in some 
instances, will procure as much as from seven to ten 
shillings a month by spinning cotton. 

The coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in 
almost every village ; the better sorts, in the neighbour- 
hood of Shantee-poord, Goordpti, Hdree-pald, Vdruhd- 
ndgurd, Chdndrd-kona, Dhaka, Rajbdl-hatd, Krishnd- 
ddvd-poord, Ksheerdpaee, lladha-ndgdrd, Belukoochee, 
and H^rdld. 

The Hon. Company have factories at Shantee-poord, 
Pdrooa, Dwardhata, Ksheerdpaee, Radha-ndgdrd, Gha- 
tald, Dhaka, Maldd, Jdngee-poord, Rajdmdhdl, Hereld, 
B£ld-koochee,Nddceya, Ramd-poord, Boyaliya, Sonar-ga, 
Chdndrd-kona, and Veerbboomee, where advances are 
made to the weavers, who, in a given time, produce cloths 
according to order. At the Dhaka factory, some years 
ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks of roopees were 
bought by the Company in one year.* At Sbantee-poord, 

* This fiict wu mentioned to me by a gentleman in the serrice, but the 
esatt year 1 do not remember. 
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I am informed, the purchases, in some years, amount to 
twelve or fifteen lacks ; at Maldfi to nearly the same aum, 
and at other places to six or twelve lacks. ' give these 
amounts from bare report. 

Bengalee merchants have numerous cloth fiictories in 
different parts of the country ; and some employ annually 
20,000, others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or 
three lacks, of roopees, in the purchase of cloths. 

At Shantee^poorQ and Dhaka, muslins are made which 
sell at a hundred roopees a piece. The ingenuity of the 
Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 
Persons with whom I have conversed on this subject say, 
that at two places in Bengal, Sonar>ga and VihrOni-poorQ, 
muslins are made by a few families so exceedingly fine, 
that four months are required to weave one piece, which 
sells at four or five hundred roopees. When this muslin 
is laid on the grass, and the dew has falleli upon it, it is 
no longer discernible. 

At Baloochfirii, near Moorsbadiibad, Bankoora, and 
other places, silks are made, and sold to the Company and 
to private merchants. The silk weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the clotb-weavers. 

Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee 
each ; but they are very coarse and thin. Indeed, the ' 
wool, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep, 
is so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely 
be manufiictured from it. 

A thick cloth, called tOsllru, is made from the web of 
the gootee insect hi the district of Veerbhoomee, ftc. 
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The cloths worn by the natives are called Sharee 
(women^s dresses), yorti, dhootee, oorlianee, pagtirce 
(turban), t’hetee, &c. This last sort is worn by widows 
alone. It is perfectly white, whereas the cloth worn by 
married women has always attached to it a border of blue, 
red, or some other colour. 

The cloths exported are, three sorts of niulmiil, four 
sorts of niiyiimisookhu, turumdanu, khasa, surviitee, gQrd, 
patnaee, bhagCllpooree, dhakaee, jamdand, dwooriya, 
eharkhana, rooinuld, vandipola, palungposhd, kshdrij, 
vdtee, long cloth, doosootee, tchata, boolboolchusma, 
chit, ghad^ya, banardsec, bootidarii, soophtirphence, 
tardtord, kalagtia, ksheerdshilkrd, karadharee, kootiiee, 
shooshee, dimity, bafta, &c. 

Cotton piece goods, says the author of Kemarks on the 
Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, are the 
staple manufacture of India. »The various -sorts, fabri* 
cated in different -provinces, from the north of Hindoo* 
st’han to the southern extremity of the peninsula, are too 
numerous for an ample description of them in this place. 
A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will serve to convey 
some notion of the various manufactures distributed 
through the districts of Bengal and the adjacent provinces : 
plain muslins, distinguished by various names according 
to the fineness and to the closeness of their texture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or chequered muslins, denomi* 
sated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the 
province of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts 
of thin Aiuslin is almost confined to that province : other 
kinds, wove more closely, are &bricated on the western 
aide of the Delta of the Ganges; and a different sort, dis* 
tbguisbed by a more rigid texture, does not seem to be 
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limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the 
shape of turbans, handkerchiefs, &t. are made in almost 
every province ; and the northern parts of Benares afford 
both plain and flowered muslins, which are not ili adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any com- 
petition with the beautiful and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka. 
Under the general appellation of calicoes, are included 
various sorts of cloth, to which no English names have 
been affixed. They are for the most part known in 
Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasas are fa- 
bricated in that part of Bengal which is situated north of 
the Ganges, between the Mflhaniinda aiid Ichamiiteo^ 
rivers. -Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing the 
same name, are made near Tanda, in the vizir^s domi- 
nions. Baftas are manuTaettired in the southwest corner 
of Bengal, 'near Lifk8hmee-poor& ; and again, on’ the 
western frontier of Benares, in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad ; and also in the province of V6har and in 
some other districts. Sanas are the chief fabric of Orissa ; 
some are made in the districts of M6dinee-poorii ; more 
are imported from the contiguous dominions of the Mar- 
hattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomination, is 
wrought in the eastern parts of the province of Benares. 
Garhas are the manufiicture of Veerbhoomee; still 
coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, are wove 
in almost every district, but especially in the Dooab. 
Other sorts of cloth, the names of which would be less fa- 
miliar to an English reader, are found in various districts. 
It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. 
Packthread is wove into sackcloth in many places ; and, 
especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal proper ; it 
's there employed as doathing, by the mountaineers. A 
sort of canvas is'made from cotton in the neighbourhood 
ofPatna and of Chatiga; and flannel well wove but ill 
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fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blan- 
kets are made every where for common use. A coarse 
cotton cloth, dyed red with cheap materials, is very 
generally used: it is chiefly manufactured in the middle 
of the Dooab. Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but 
especially blue, are prepared for inland commerce^ and 
for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with fugitive 
colours, for common use as well as for exportation. The 
province of Benares, the city of Patna, and the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, are the principal seats of this manufac- 
ture; concerning which we cannot omit to remark, that 
the making of chintz appears to be an original art in 
India, long since invented, and brought to so great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of artists in Europe 
has hitherto added little improvement, but in the supe- 
rior elegance of the patterns. — The arts of Europe, on 
the other hand, have been imitated in India, but without 
complete success ; and some of the more ancient manufiic- 
tures of the country are analogous to those, which have 
been now introduced from Europe. We allude to several 
sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds and pat- 
terns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask linen, 
are now made at Dhaka, Patna, Tanda, and many other 
places. — The neighbourhood of Moorshudubad is the chief 
seat of the manufacture of wove silk: tafeta, both plain 
and flowered, and many other sorts for inland commerce 
and for exportation^ dre made there, more abundantly 
than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, 
brocades, and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of 
Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the 
country, are wove in the western and southern corner of 
Bengal. The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk 
and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Maldii, at Bhttgiilfi-poorti, 
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and at some towns in the province of Burdwan. ?«lature 
silk, which may be considered as in an intermediate state^ 
between the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of 
manufacture, has been already noticed. A considerable 
quantity is exported to the western parts of India; and 
much is sold at Mirza-pooru, a principal mart of Benares, 
and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions,, and the 
centrical parts of Hindoost'han. The tescr, or wild 
silk, is procured in abundance from countries bordering 
on Brngal, and from some provinces included within its 
limits 'J'lie wild silk worms are there found on several 
sorts of trees, which arc common in the forests of Sylhet, 
Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are large, but sparingly 
covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is 
far inferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its 
cheapness renders it useful in the fabrication of coarse 
silks. The importation of it may be increased by en- 
couragement ; and a very large quantity may be exported 
in the raw state, at a very moderate rate. It might be 
used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods ; and, 
mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufacture.'* 

11/A Class. From a shoudrii and a female kshQtriyfi 
arose the Kurmiikarus, or blacksmiihsj who are not very 
numerous : in populous villages there may be two or 
three families, but in some districts six or eight villages 
contain scarcely more than one. Under the super- 
inteiidaiiceofa European, the Bengal blacksmith hecomes 
a good workman, but every thing which is the offspring 
of his own gehius alone, is clumsy and badly finished. 

^ I hope the author will excuse the aiteratiooi made in the writing of the 
pamet in this article. 
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AmoDgst other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the 
spade-hoe, the axe, the farmer's weeding knife, the plough- 
share, the sickle, a hook to lift up the corn while the 
oxen are treading it out ; as well as hails, locks, keys, 
knives, chains, scissars, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ 
and joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &c. Very few 
of these shoodriis are able to read. 

12th Class. From a voishyQ and a female kshdtriyii 
arose the Magiidhiis, viz. persons employed near the 
king to awake him in the morning, by announcing 
the hour, describing the beauties of the morning, lucky 
omens, and "the evils of sloth ; repeating the names of the 
gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in bis journies, 
announcing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which he is to pass.^ 

13(h Class. From a kshiitriyii and a female bramhtln 
arose the'Malakartis, or sellers of flowers. They prepare 
the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as 
the lamps and the artificial flowers carried in the mar- 
riage procession.'* The malakarQs also make gun-pow- 
der and fi re-works ; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramhiins for worship,^ and to others as ornaments for the 
neck, &c. 

* Another cast of people, go two or three days* journey before the king. ' 
and eommand the inhabitants to clear and repair the way ; a very necessary 
atep this in a country where there are no public roads. ** Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. Every valley shall be filled, 
end every mountain and hill shall be brought 'low ; and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth." 

< This crown is principally made with the stalk of a species of millingto^ 
ala, covered with ornaments, and painted with various colours ; the lamps 
are made of talk mineral, and the flowers, of millingtonia painted ; tbqr are 
flxed on sods. 

• Flowers, to be presented to images, are also plucked from the trees 
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Hth, 15/A, and 16th Classes. From a ksh&triyii and a 
female bramhdn arose the Sooltis, or charioteers^ and 
from a voishjti and a female shoodrii,* the Tilees, and 
Tamboolees, or shop-keepers. The latter cultivate and 
sell the pawn leaf.^ 

nth Class. From a kayiisfhil and a female voishyfl 
arose the Tukshfikhs, or joiners. The Hindoo joiners ; 
make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, scats^ 
pillars for houses, &c. They also delineate idol figures 
on boards, and sometimes paint the image ; some engage 
in masonry. Formerly the Hindoo joiners^ had neither 
rule, compass, nor even a gimblet, nor indeed did the 
most skilful possess more than ten articles of what com- 
poses a joiner's chest of tools ; but (hey have now added 

t»y fhe worshipper, or by his wife, or cliiMreti, or servants. I^rsous pliidk- 
!iig these flowers, or carrying them to temples, in small baskets, may be 
constantly seen in a morning as the traveller passes along. 

^ No person need be told, that the use of the betle-nut, with lime, 
the leases of the betle vine, and the inspissated juice of a species of mimosB, 
is universal throughout India. Another variety of the betleniuC, wWifli 
is flinch softer than the common sort. Is chewed singly^ -or with eaidamiiBps, 
apices or tobacco ; or with the same things which were first raentioued, hue 
loose instead of being wrapped np in betle leaves. The' common areca 
nut is the produce of Bengal; plantatious of tlutt beautifnl palm tree 
are common throughout the lower parts of this province, and the nnt is no 
inconsiderable object of inland commerce, 'fhe mimosa c'liadir (br catochu. 
If this barbarous name must be retained,) grows wild in almost every forest 
throughout India. Its knpissated juice (absurdly called terra japonica) is an 
import from iU-cultivated districts into those which are better Inhabited, aad, 
need not therefore be noticed in tliis place. The betle vine (a species bf 
pcfiper) is cultivated throughout India < and iu leaves are seldom trans* 
ported to pny considerable distance from the place of their growth i covered 
vineyards containing this plant, or artificial mounds on which they formerly 
stood, are to be seen in the precincts of almost evei^ town or populous 
village. The culture is laborious, and is mostly the separate occiinitioB of 
a particular tribe.— d/r. CoMrookt. 
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a number, and, under the superin tendance of r European, 
are able to execute very superior work. In some > lliages, 
several families of joiners, in ten others, perb.ips, not two 
individuals of (his cast, are to be found. The carpenters 
are in general extremely ignorant ; very few are able to 
read. 

IS //1 Class. From the same casts sprang the R&jiikils, 
OP washermen. The Hindoo washerman was formerly 
unacquainted with the use of soap; he still makes a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes ofthe plantain, 
or of the argemone. mexicana. He does not rub the 
cloth betwixt his hands like the English washerwoman, 
but after it has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he 
dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on a board, 
which is generally placed by the side of a pool. He 
formerly knew nothing of ironing, clear-starching, or 
calendering ; and he continues the practise of beating the 
ctothes of the natives, after they are washed and dried, 
with a heavy mallet. Europeans employ these men 
as servants, or pay them a stipulated price, from half 
8 crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dis- 
honest; frequently stealing or changing the clothes 4ith 
which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women do not 
even wash the clothes of their own families. 

19/A Class. From a voidyd and a female voishyd sprung 
the Swdrndkards, ov goldsmiths. The principal articles 
wrought by this cast are images, utensils for worship, or- 
naments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. 
Gold and silver ornaments^ are very much worn by Hin- 

s The fear of thieves was so great under the native goveriiniCDfs, 
that persons were afraid of wearing costly ornaments, and often buried their 
property, in a br^a or an earthen pot, in the earth : adding a lock of hair. 
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doo8 of both sexes ; even persons in the lowest circum* 
stances, in large towns, wear gold or silver rings on their 
$ngers. The work of the swfilrniikariis is very imper- 
^ fectly finished. For very plain work, they charge on^ 
ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the 
weight of a roopee. They are charged, even by the shas- 
trfis, with a strong propensity to commit frauds, by mixing 
inferior metals with silver or gold. Raja Krishutt- 
ChfindrB-Rayii cut off the hands of a goldsmith, who had 
mixed inferior metals in a golden image of Doorga ; but 
afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs an 
annual pension of a thousand roopees. 

90th Class. From the same casts sprung the Soovttrntt* 
bfinikds, who are chiefly money-changers, though called 
bankers. The private property of two or three native 
bankers in CalcuUs, it is said, amounts to not less than a 
million of roopees each : they have agents all over the 
country, through whom they carry on business, allowing 
ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and sell old 
gold and silver ; also the shells (kourees) used as money ; 
and examine the value of wrought gold and silver. Some 
persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others 
to detect counterfeit money. 

Each roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen 
anas, two anas being added for the expense of coining. 
Counterfeit roopees of the same weight as the current 
one are found in circulation ; the persons issuing them, 
coin at less expence than at two anas the roopee. These 
biinikiis stand charged with almost the same propensity 

« broken kouree or two, and 9ome aihes, as a charm to secure it from the 
grasp of the mesiengers of Koordrtt, the god of riches in other words, 
theg/eured that their ewn god woM plunder their haute* / 

M 
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to commit frauds as the goldsmiths : some of them have^ 
from the lowest state of poverty, raised themselves to the 
possession of immense wealth, several of the richest Hin- 
doos ill Calcutta belonging to this cast. 

^\st Class. From a gopii and a female voishyQ arose 
the ToilukarQs, or oilmen^ who prepare the oil, as well as 
sell it. They purchase the seeds, from which they pre- 
pare, ill the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to 
their own, five kinds of oil. The oilmen are generally 
poor and ignorant: a few have acquired a trifling patri- 
mony. The Hindoos \\^e only oil lamps in their houses, 
knowing nothing of the use of candles.*' 

>2Sd Class. From the same casts sprung the Abheeriis, 
or milk-men. Several other casts sell milk, but these are 
the persons to whom this employment properly belongs. 
They are very illiterate. 

The common Hindoo cow seldom gives more than 
about a quart of milk at a time, which is sold for two** 
pence. The milkman who depends wholly on his busi- 
ness, keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the 
bouse with broken rice, rice straw, mustard seed from 
which the oil has been extracted, &c. He very rarely 
sends them out to graze.' The men milk the cows, cut 

^ Among the many domestic conTeoienceB introduced among civilized na- 
tions, of which the poorer Hindoos know nothing, may be reckoned, chairs, 
tables, couches, knives and forks, spoons, plates, dishes, almost all the 
apparatus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, soap, stockings, 
hats, &C. &C. The poor have only one garment, and that a mere shred of 
cloth ; three parts of the male population never wear shoes ; modest women 
never wear them. The value of fdl the household famiture of a common 
Hindoo day-labourer .will not amount to more than ten or twelve shllliogs. 

^ 'i'o obtain food for horses, grass is cut up even by the roots. 
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straw, and feed them ; the women gather the dung, and 
dry it in cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold in the mar- 
kets as fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows, 
to washermen ; he likewise sells curds, whey, and clarihed . 
butter.*^ A good milch-cow is worth sixteen or twenty 
roopees; a bullock, six. For an account of the worship 
of the cow, see the preceding volumes. 

23d Class, From a gopQ and a female shoodrii arose 
the Dhceviiriis, or fishermen.. Several casts follow this 
employment, and use a variety of nets : some of the nets 
are very large, requiring tiro boats to spread them. but, and 
to take them up : they frequently goon the water at night, 
hoping for more success than in the day. Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by farming pools, brooks, 
lakes, &c. as, after the rivers attain a certain height, these 
pieces of water are crowded with fish. Almost all the 
Hindoos cat fish with their rice, though ^ome voishnfivds, 
and very religious persons, abstain even from fish. In a 
boiled state, fish was formerly offered to the gods, and 
reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen 
are very hardy, sustaining, in a sui^izing manner, .expo- 
sure to a burning sun in the day, and to the night, dews, 
when lying almost naked on their boats ; they are very 
industrious, but continue poor and illiterate. The wives 
of the fishermen, laying aside all the natural timidity pf 
the Hindoo female, sell the fish in the market, and 
approach a considerable way towards their sisters of 
Billingsgate. 

2ith Class, From the same casts sprung the Slioundi- 
kfia, or distillers, who make several kinds of arrack, the 

^ Stale butter, made hot oeer qie Arc, to prerent iti becoming mote 
rancid. 

M 2 
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most common of which is called dhenoo ; and the princi- 
pal ingredients in which are rice, molasses, water, and ' 
spices. These spices are said to be made up by certain \ 
druggists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of '• 
one hundred and twenty-six different plants. The distiU | 
lers place 801b. of rice, and the same quantity of molasses 
and spices, in a jar containing 1601b. of water ; and close 
the mouth of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance 
of the external air ; in this stafe it continues, in the hot 
weather, five or six dajs, and in the cold weather, eight 
or ten- After this, the liquor is carried to the still, which, 
like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is extreme- 
ly simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan containing 
the liquor is placed on the fire, and its mouth covered 
with another pan, and the crevices closed with clay. In 
the pan which serves for the cover, two incisions are 
made, in which are inserted two bamboo pipes, for con- 
ducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into which the' other ends of the pipe are inserted. The 
latter pans rest on a board which is placed on a large 
earthen vessel full of water, and this water a person con* 
tinues to throw on the pans to condense the steam. From 
the above ingredients, 401b. of arrack are made, but the 
distillers dilute it with a considerable quantity of water. 
The price is about two-pence the quart : some persons 
drink four quarts without * intoxication. Should the 
liquor prove too weak, the distiller steeps in it some 
leaves of the jiiytipalu. Another kind of arrack is called 
mfitichoorfi, in which the ingredients are, iMlb. of rice ; 
801b. of molasses; 1601b. of water, and 180 balls of spices. 
The name of another kind is doyasta, the ingredients of 
which are nearly the same as those of the last mentioned. 
Another kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried 
rice, spices and water ; the ingredients are not put into 
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Uie 8lil], but are merely placed in the sun in a wide pan. 
and drawn out when wanted. Other kinds of spirits, Bf. 
kfiniula, narang^, yatavee, kayavoo, armanee, golapfl, 
arayoo, and mujmif, are prepared by the Hindoo distiller, 
who also makes anise-seed water. The distillers also 
make a liquor, which they call rum, with molasses, the 
juice of the tali! tree, and the bark of the vabilla; and the 
proportion of each article is, of molasses 160ib., the same 
quantity of the talfi juice, and SOlb. of the bark. This 
rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthern ones giving 
it an offensive smell. 

S5ih Class, From a malakaril and a female shSodrtt 
arose the Nattis, or dancers/ but there are at present 
none of this cast in Bengal. The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals is performed partly by MQstilmans, and partly 
by different casts of Hindoos, who mix singing with danc- 
ing ; the Hindoo women who dance before the idols are 
of different casts, collected from houses of ill-fiiroe ; at the 
entertainments called yatrd, different casts dance and 
sing. The feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing the English ladies degrading themselves 
(as they call it) into dancing girls. 

96tA Class. From a shdodrti and a female bramhiin 
arose the Cbandaliis, who are chiefly employed as fisher- 
men or day-labourers. 

27<A Class. From a shoodrti and a kshfitriyii female 
arose the Cbflrmiikards, or shoe makers. This despised 
cast makes shoes from different skins, and even from that 
of the cow, which are sold for four-pence or sixpence a 
pair ; a better kind, which will last two years, for one 
shilling and sixpence# Several kinds of gilt and orna- 

wS 
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mentcd shoes are brought for sale from the upper pro- 
vinces into Bengal ; these cost as much as from three to 
.forty roopees a pair. The shoemakers are also employed 
as musician^ at weddings, feasts, and religious ceremo- 
nies ; the horrid din of their music reminds a European, 
that these men have been used to no sound except that of 
the hammer on the lap-stone. 

S8tA Class. From a rfijiiku and a female voishyii 
sprung the Pattinees, or ferrymen^ who are much em- 
ployed in Bengal, where there are so few bridges (there 
are none over large rivers). In some places, the ferry, 
boats are much crowded, and in stormy weather they 
frequently upset, when multitudes perish : this is particu- 
larly the case near Calcutta, where the current is veiy 
rapid. 

S9/A Class. From an oilman and, a voishyO female 
arose the Dolavahees; persons employed as fishermen, 
palanqueen bearers, &c. 

SO/A to the S8/A Class. From a Magudhii and a female 
shoodrii arose the Malas, another class oi fishermen. 
From a shoodrii and a female kshutriyii arose the Chasa- 
kqiviirtiis who are employed in agriculture. From a 
voishyii and a female kshiitriyu arose the Goplis, a class 
of milkmen. From a bramhiin and a female shoodrii 
arose the Yarooees, sellers of the panu leaf. From a 
MalakarQ and a female shoodrii arose the Shaviikiis. 
From a Magiidhii and a female shoodrii arose the Shika- 
rees, or hunters. From a goldsmith and a female voishyii 
arose the Miiliigrahecs, or sweep^^. From the same 
casts also sprung the Kooriiviis. From a shoemaker and 
a female voisbyO arose the Tiikshiiaiis. 
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iOtk Class, From a dheevii and a female shoodrti 
arose the Miillds, or snake^caichers^ and quack doctors. 
They carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with them before 
the spectators, receiving their bite on their arms, folding 
them round their necks, &c. at which times they use 
musical instruments ; but there does hot appear to be any 
instances of serpents being affected by music, though 
many Hindoos believe, that they can be drawn out of 
their holes by the power of charms or incantations ; and 
perhaps the Psalmist alludes to a similar opinion, when 
he says of the wicked, they are like the deaf adder, that 
stoppeth her car, which will not hearken to the voice of 
the charmer, charming never so wisely.** 

40th Class, Prom a man named D^vdlii (brought into 
Bengal by the bird Gdroord !) and a female voishydi 
arose the Gdndkds, and Badydkards. The former wear 
the poita, and are called Doivdgnd bramhuns ; the latter 
are miserable musicians; they also make different kinds 
of mats. 

To a people who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, 
mats arc very necessary ; and a number are made in Ben* 
gal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass khdree,* and is three cubits and a 
half long, and two cubits add a half broad ; it is sold for 
about Uvo-pence. A coarse mat, called jh^ntdla, is made 
from the grass meliya,*" and sold for eight anas. Tha 
ddrmds, made from the reed arundo tibialis, are used to 
sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the stdes and 
ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty of which 
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are sold for a roopee. Of another sort, called moula, 
five cubits long and three and a half wide, and made from 
the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, 
are sold for a roopee. Another kind, used to sit and 
sleep upon, is made from the grass kiichkiichiya ; thirty- 
two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold 
for a roopee. Sixteen mats of nearly the same dimen- 
sions as the last, made from the grass m41iya, are sold 
for a roopee. Valandiya, a mat made at a village ofthis 
name, is very much used by the natives to sit and sleep 
upon : eight of them are sold for the roopee. Another 
kind, called katee, five cubits long and three broad, made 
from the grass patee, sells at half a roopee the pair ; su- 
perior kinds are sold at one, two, three, fouu*, five, six, 
and even eight roopees the pair. From the rough grass 
hogiila" another kind of mat is made, sixty of which are 
sold for a roopee. From the' leaves of the date and of 
the fan palms,'’ mats are made, sixteen of which are sold 
for a roopee. A very strong mat for floors, which will 
last many years, is made with ^plit canes.^ A sacred mat, 
used in worship, is made of the grass kashii,'^ and sold at 
difierent prices, firom a penny to one roopee each. Ano- 
ther kind, the sheetdlfipatecs,' laid on beds or couches on 
account of their coolness, are sold at one roopee up to 
five each. 

4Isl Ch»s From king V^nii, in a miraculous manner, 
sprung the Ml6chtts, Foolindtis, Pookkttshtts, KhttstM, 
Yttvtiniis, SSokshmtts, Kambojtis, Sbiivtirtls, and Khflriis. 
All Europeans are branded with the name of MI4chtf, 
which word, according to the poorands, denotes persons 

• Typbs dqilisDU. o Borasos SabeUlfonais. » Calamus rotaag. 

« Saochomm spoatanciiiD. ' Thalia dichotoan. 
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iwho despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food ; or| 
in other words, persons whose manners diflTer from thos^ 
of the Hindoos. The MUstilmans are called Yfivlintts/ 

The Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts of shoo- 
drKs ; but those here collected, from one of the smritees, 
amount to nearly fifty ; and the names of several more 
might have been added. 

Remarks on the tweets of the Cast . — The Hindoo shas- 
triis bear the most evident proofs, that the founders of 
this system must have been men who designed to deify 
themselves. We can scarcely suppose that the system 
originated with a monarch, for he would not have placed 
the regal power beneath that of the priesthood ; it could 
only spring from a number of proud ascetics, who, how- 
ever, were far from being sincere in their rejection of 
secular affairs, as they secured to their own order all the 
wealth and honours of the country, together with the 
service of the other three orders. Agreeably to this plan, 
the persons of the first order were to be worshipped as 
gods ; all the duties of the second concentrated in this, 
they were to protect the bramhtins ; the third was to ac- 
quire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service : the rules for these orders were so fixed, 
that though the higher orders might sink into the lower, 
the latter could never rise, except in another birth. 

The institution of the cast, so for from having contri- 
buted to the happiness of society, has been one of its 
greatest scourges. It is the formation of artificial orders, 
independently of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths 

■ The Hfodoos saj, that from a sage of this aaoe the Mtts&lniana ais 
descended. 
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of the people, even before birth, to a state of mental and 
bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut out 
from all the learning and honours of the country. 

The distinctions of rank in Europe are founded upon 
civic merit or learning, and answer very imporHnt ends 
in the social union ; but this system commences with an 
act of the most consummate injustice that was ever per* 
petrated ; binds in chains of adamant nine-tenths of the 
people ; debars them for ever from all access to a higher 
state, whatever their merits may be ; puts a lock upon the 
whole intellect of three of the four orders, and branding 
their very birth with infamy, and rivetting^'their chains foi 
ever, says to millions and millions of mankind, You 
proceeded from the feet of Briimlia ; you were created for 
servitude.” 

Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected 
mechanical employments, must be advantageous, since, by 
confining the members of one family to one trade, it secured 
improvement. Actual experience, however, completely 
disproves this theory, for Hindoo mechanics never intro- 
duce a new article of trade, nor improve an old one. I 
know that improvements have been made under the in- 
spection of Europeans, but these do not enter into the 
argument. For native use, the same cloths, the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and 
silver ornaments, in use from time immemorial, unim* 
proved^ are in use at this- day. But, if these mechanical 
employments had been thrown open to all ranks, who can 
say what advances might not have been made in improve- 
ment? Those who are acquainted with the effects' of 
European skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see 
very plainly an amazing change for the better the native 
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goldsmiths^ joiners, smiths, shoe-makers, &c. under the 
superin tendance of Europeans, produce work little inferior 
to that imported from Europe. 

But not only is the cast contrary to every principle of 
justice and policy ; it is repugnant to every feeling of 
benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably com- 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion 
of others. It arms one class of men against another ; it 
gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apathy. It 
forms a sufficient excuse for not doing an act of bene- 
volence towards another, that he is not of the same cast ; 
nay, a man dyihg with thirst will not accept of a codling 
draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of 
a lower cast.. 1 knew a kayQsf h9, whose son had rejected 
the, cast, seek an asylum at his 6on*s house just before 
death ; yet so strong were the prejudices of cast, that the 
old man would not eat from the hands Off his own son, but 
crawled on his hands and knees to the bouse of a neigh- 
bour, and received food from entire strangers rather than 
from his own child, though he was then on the brink of 
that world, where all casts are resolved into those of the 
righteous and the wicked. If a shoSdrii enter the cook- 
room of a bramliiin, the latter throws away all bis earthen 
vessels as defiled ; nay, the very touch of a sboodrti makes 
a bramhiin unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order 
to wash away the stain. On the other band, in the spirit 
of revenge, the toorfis, a class of shoodriis, consider their 
houses defiled, and throw away their cooking utensils, if 
a bramhiin visit them, but they do not thus treat event a 
MusQlman. The keyes, another cast of shoodriis, also 
throw away their cooking vessels if a bramhQn come upon 
their boat. In short, the cast murders all the social and 
benevolent feelings; and shuts up the heart of man against 
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nan in"a manner unknown even amongst the most savage 
tribes. The apathy of Ike Hindoos has been noticed by 
all who arc acquainted with their character : when a boat 
sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are seen 
ftoating or sinking all around, the Hindoos in those boats 
which may remain by the side of the river, or in those 
passing by at the time, look on with perfect indiflference, 
perhaps] without moving an oar for the rescue of those 
who are actually perishing. 

What is the crime for which a person frequently forfeits 
his cast, and becomes an outcast and an exile for ever ? 
Perhaps he been found eating with a virtuous friend ; 
or, he has embraced the religion of his conscience ; or, he 
has visited €>ther countries on business, and has been com* 
pelled, by the nature of his situation, to eat food not 
cooked by persons of his own cast. For tlvese, or other 
reasons, the cast proscribes him his futber^s house, and if 
his mother consent to talk with him, it must be by stealthy 
or at a distance from the place which was once his home, 
into which he must never more enter. Hence the cast 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the desire to visit 
foreign realms, into crimes, and inflicts on the offender, 
in some cases, a punishment worse than death itself. 
Ghflntishyamii, a bramliQn, about thirty-five years ago, 
went to England, and lost his rank. Gokooln, another 
bramhiln, about the same time, went to Madras, and was 
renounced by his relations ; but, after incurring some 
expense in feasting bramlidns, be regained his cast. In 
the year 1808, a blacksmith, of Serampore, returned from 
Madras, and was disowned by his friends, but after ex- 
pending two thousand roopees amongst the bramhhns, he 
was restored to his family. In the year 1801, the mother 
of Kalec-priisad'ghoshQ, a rich kayfisPhd, of Benares, 
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who had lost cast by intercourse with MGsQltkians, and 
was called a pKFr-alee/ diecK Kalec-prfisad was much 
concerned al)out presenting^ the offerings to the manes, 
and, aAer much iiitreaty and promise of rewards, at last 
prevailed upon eleven bramliQns to perform the ceremonies 
in the night« A person who had a dispute with these 
bramliuns informed against them, and they were imme- 
diately abandoned by their friends. After waiting several 
<)ays in vain, hoping that his friends would relent, one .of 
these branihnns, suspending ajar of water from his body, 
drowned himself in the Ganges ! — Some years ago, RamQ, 
a bramhun, of Trivenec, having, by mistake, married bis 
son to a pcer-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, 
died through grief. In the year 1803, ShivG-ghosliu, a 
kay Tisf hii, married a peer-alee girl, and was not restored 
to his cast , till after seven years, and he had expended 
700 rcKipees,-— About the same period, a bramhijnee, of 
Vclu-pookliHrlya, having been deflowered, and in con- 
sequence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired 
in a few days. — In the village of Biljbuj, some years ago, 
a young man who had lost bis cast through the criminal 
intrigues of his mother, a widow,* in a state of frenzy^ 

^ A iiuwab of the name of Pcer-alee is charged with having destroyed the 
rank of many Hindoos, bramhuns, and others ; and from these persons have 
descended a very coiisidtM able number of hmiilics scaitei'ed over the country, 
who liav’e been branded with the name of iheir oppressor. These persons 
practice ail the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion, but arc carefully avoided 
by other Hindoos as outcasts. It is 8up|»osed, that noteless than fifty families 
of pSer-alces live in Calcutta, who employ biamliun priests to pcj'foroi the 
ceremonies of the Hindoo rcligioii for them. It is said, that raja Krisbnd- 
Chdiidrd-Raylj was promised five lacks of roopees by a peer-alee, if he would 
only honour him with a visit of a few moments : but he refused. 

*■ On account of marriages being contracted so eaily in this country, the 
eiumbei* of virgin widows is very great. The Hindoos acknowledge that 
almost all young widows^ being e.\cluilcd from a second marriage, live in a 
6Ut^ of adultery. 
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poisoned himself, and his ti%o brothers abandoned the 
country. — Gooroo-pr&sad, a bramhiln, of Charna, in 
Btirdwan^not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 
In consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned his 
home, and died of grief at Benares. — About the year 1800, 
a brainhtinee^ of Shantce-poorH, murdered her illegitimate 
child, to prevent discovery and loss of cast.— 'In the year 
1807, a bramhun, of Trivenee, murdered his wife by 
strangling her, under the fear that he should lose cast, 
through her criminal intrigues.— About the year 1790, 
Kalee-dasti, i bramhtin, who had married, through the 
wickedness of a ghiitiiki!, a washerman's daughter, was 
obliged to fly with her to Benares, but being there dis- 
covefed, he sold all his property and fled, and his wife fell 
into a state of insanity. • In the time of raja Krishnfl- 
ChQndrfi-Rayfi, a bramhtin, ofShantee*poorii, was charged 
with a criminal intrigue with the daughter of a shoe-maker : 
the raja forbad the barber to shave the family, or the 
washerman to wash for them : in this distress, they applied 
to the raja, and afterwards to the nuwab, but in vain. 
After many pretended friends had, by fair promises, drained 
them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the family have not obtained their rank to 
this day. 

Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes, and wander 
about till death. Many other instances might be given 
in which the fear of losing cast has led to the perpetration 
of the most shocking murders, which in this country are 
easily concealed; and thousands of children are mur^ 
dered in the womb, to prevent discovery and the con- 
sequent loss of cast, particularly in the houses of the 
kooleenii bramh&ns. 
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Not cmly is .a person who has lost cast deprived of his 
property, and renounced by his friends, but be is ex- 
cluded from all the services and comforts of religion; 
from all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of 
course considered as miserable in a future state. 

The Hindoos relate a story of VachBspiitee-mishrfi, 
who lived about six hundred years ago, and who, for 
repeating the four v6dBs from memory before the king 
of Nit’hila, received as a fi^e 10,000 cows. As the 
reception of a gift of cows is forbidden, in the kfilee 
yoogB,’’ the friends of the piindit renounced him as an 
outcast, till he had made the proper atonement, by 
offering a piece of gold. And tha% a man who according 
to the bramhtins, could repeat the four v^dQs from 
memory, the repetition of the trilliteral syllable of which 
would remove the sins of a world, was made an outcast, 
because he had received a present of cows. If he bad 
received a gift to the same amount in another form, 
he would have been blameless. 

According to the sbastrtis, the offences by which rank 
is lost, are, the eating with persons of inferior cast 
cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or 
drinking spirits ; partaking of that which has been pre- 

* This is forbiddeD both in the smritees and pooraniis: though most 
of the bramimns, at present, find the temptation too strong to resist. A 
gift of gold is also forbidden. 

7 The Hindoo system is not only a system of terror as it respects the rules 
of theca-Ht ; but of pride, as admitting, on the one hand, no proselytes, and, 
on the other, branding other casts wifb opprobrious names, and declaring 
their very birth and manners infamous. Invite one of the lowest orders of 
shSodrtks to a feast with an European of the highest rank, and he turns awav 
his face with the most marked disgust. 
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pared by a person of an inferior order ; dealing in thinga 
prohibited by the shastrii, as coiv-skins, fish, &c. 

Person's may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do 
not become entire outcasts. A bramhiin, by officiating 
as priest to a shoodrfi, does not become a shoddrti, but he 
sinks into a despised order ofbramhtins. 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly 
punished by the Hindoo kings; now it depends upon 
mere accident whether a person violating the rules of the 
cast be proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, 
scarcely any Hindoos live according ^o these rules, 
and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them. 
In some respects, the great body of the people do that 
which is forbidden : as for instance, they eat rice pro- 
pared for sale by Mfisfilmans: here the number of 
offenders is so great, that the law cannot be enforced. 
Where a person is known to retain a Mfisillman mistress, 
the offence is frequently winked at, unless he happens to 
quarrel with another, and then the latter insists upon his 
being excluded the cast. When only one person objects 
to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, 
he is often bribed to hold his peace ; but if a number of 
persons object, the case is desperate ; yet there are times 
when a delinquent^ forms a party in his favour, who 
declare, that they will retain him amongst them. Soma* 
times the whole village assembles, to decide about a per- 
son’s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his 
favour, all his friends eat with him ; if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit his entering their houses. There is no 
other form of exclusion. 


Pei*sons who have been deprived of their cast, have, in 
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some instances, offered large sums to regain it, but in vain. 
On the contrary, other offenders, who have had no ene- 
my to oppose them, and very little that the bramhdns 
could seize, have regained their cast for a mere trifle.® 
The only way of being reinstated in their rank is to give 
a feast to bramhiins : all things may be obtained by 
pleasing this privileged order, in whose hands the cast is 
either a treasury chest, or a rod of iron. 

After the establishment of the English power in Ben- 
gal, the cast of a brumliuii of Calcutta was destroyed by 
an European, who forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, 
&c. After remaining three years an outcast, great efforts 
were made, at an expense of 80,000 roopces, to regain 
the cast, but in vain, as many bramhtins of the same 
order refused consent. After this, an expense of two 
lacks of roopees more was incurred, when he was restored 
to his friends. About the year 1802, .a person in Calcutta 
expended in feasting and presents to bramhuns, 50,000 
roopees to, obtain his cast, which had been lost through 
eating with a bramhiiii of the pc7cr-alee cast. After this, 
two peer-alec bramhilns of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, but were disappointed, after expending 
a vecy large sum. 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making 

* Many diflVrent casts liavc at tlipir head imlividuals called Pranianikjis, 
who arc consulted on all points relating to the cast. When persons wish to 
make a feast, they consult their pramaniku respecting who shall be invited, 
and what presents shall be gireii to the guests. The shoudrus of one cast 
living in four or five villages have one pramanlkfi, who adjusts differences 
between the individuals of the cast over which he presides. If a per- 
son says, he will not eat with another, because he has done sometliiiig con- 
trary to the rules of the cast, the pramaiiikii sometimes adjusts the business, 
by reminding this man, that in Ah family also there are such and such 
marks of the plague. 

VOL. III. • N 
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tho requisite atonement ; but many affirm that the atone* 
iiient benefits the party only in a future state, and does 
not efiect his restoration to society in this world. The 
offering of atonement is a cow, or a piece of gold, 
or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life* 
But that which, more than any thing else, in the opinion 
of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the resistance 
which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion. 
If a Hindoo be convinced of the excellency of the Christian 
religion, he must become a martyr the sanie hour that 
he becomes a Christian. He must think no more of 
silting in the bosom of bis family, but must literally for* 
sake all that he hath ’’ to become the disciple of Christ. 
Liberty to obey the decisions of tho mind, and the convic- 
tions of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the 
most important birth-rights of a rational being ; but the 
cast opposes all the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the progress 
of truth. 

The loss of cast, however, lo^es half its terrors where a 
person can obtain society suited to his wisheK : the chains 
of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in proportion 
to a person’s worldly incumbrances Tan unmarried person 
finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of society 
and enter into another. 1 have seen some who have lost 
cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this dis- 
tinction could bestow : many of the pecr-alees are pos- 
sessed of large property, and are invited to Hindoo 
festivals without reserve; with this difference only .be- 
twixt them and other Hindoos, that they do not mix with 
the other casts at the time of eating i but this exists also 
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among different ranks of bramhQns : a bramhOa of high 
rank will not eat in the sam^ house^ and at the same time^ 
with a bramhfin of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with 
impunity which in other parts would cause the loss of cast* 
In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast rela- 
tive to eating are less regarded than in Bengal ; while 
the intermixture of the casts in marriage is there guarded 
against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hindoos dailj/ violate the rules of the cast 
in secret, and disavow it before their friends: this fact 
refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in' some 
measure, from the bramhinical system. But there are 
great multitudes of young men, especially in Calcutta, 
who habitually eat, in the* night, with the Portuguese 
and others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever 
pleasure calls. Here licentious habits are making the 
greatest inroads on this institution: and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become cor- 
rupt, that nearly one half of the bramhtins in Bengal, the 
author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 
flesh and drinking spirits in private.^ Ubhuyd-chiirtinfl, 
a respectable bramhdn, assured the author of his having 
been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
the bramlidns distil in their own houses the spirits which 
they drink : this bramhdn, a few years ago, at the Shyama 
festival, called, in the night, at the house of a rich 
Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the image of the goddess, 
and observed, that the offerings formed a pile as high as 
the image itself. Two or three of the heads of the family 

* Smoking intoxicating drugs also is almost become universal a notig tbtsr 
representatives of the gods on eartii. 
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were in a state of complete intoxication ; and after re- 
maining a short time, one of them called out, « Uncle, a 
thief is come to steal the offerings — see, he stands there, 
ill d white garment.” The uncle, also intoxicated, but 
still able to walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, 
and supposing that to be the thief in a while garment, 
smote it w'ith such force, as to scatter the oReriiigs at the 
feet of the goddess, and all over the temple floor. While 
the uncle was thus driving the thief out of the temple, a 
friendly dog was devouring the vomit of the nephew laid 
prostrate in the temple yard. — In conversation with a 
respectable &ho5drii, on these secret violations of the 
rules of the cast, he gave me in writing an account, of 
which the following is a translation : “ When a party sit 
to drink spirits, they ask a wise man among themselves, 
whose family for seven generations has been in the 'habit 
of drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from the 
practice ? He replies, ^ He who drinks spirits, will be 
filled with joy, till he fall again and again to the earth : 
should he vomit, he must place his mouth in it : if he 
devour the vomit, he will be rewarded with heaven.” 
Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to the first volume, and he 
will be able to account for the Scripture designating 
the practices of the heathen by the expressive term— 
abominable idolatries.” 
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CHAP. III. 

SECT. I.— O/' births y and the nursing and education of 
children. 

HINDOOS of respectability treat a pregnant female 
with peculiar tenderness; and when approaching the 
time of her delivery, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This Solicitude does not arise from the fear that 
the infant will suffer if the mother be denied what she 
longs for, but, from the hope of having a son, as well as 
from a common fear among the Hindoos, that if a female 
do not obtain what she desires, the delivery will be pro- 
longed. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the hour 
of childbirth,^ especially at the first birth after marriage. 
In the houses of the rich, a slight shed is always prepared 
for the female; who, after her delivery, is considered as 
in a state of uncleanness ; where a number of families 
live together, such a shed is alw^ays reserved for this pur« 
pose. Before the birth of a child, to keep off evil spirits, 
the Hindoos lay the scull of ai dead cow, smeared with red 
lead, &c. at the door of this hut. If a female have a dif- 
ficult delivery, she suffers extremely for want of that 
assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners 
admit of his services,) would be able to afford : many pe- 
rish.'^ The niidwives are chiefly of the harec cast ; other 

^ So great is this dread, that it has received a proverbial appellation, 

** sOta-sliAnka, or the hundred-fold to be dreaded," and the relations of 
such a female, considering how doubtful her passing through that period 
with safety is, to show their attacliiueot, present her with various farewell 
gifts. 

‘ It is become a proverb among this iodolent people, that the life of a wo- 
Dian, being more sedentary, is happier than that of a man, and nothing but 
a dread pf the danger here alluded to, makes them content to be men still. 

n.3 
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females of low cast practice, but they are not numerous. 
A roopee and a garment arc the common fee to the mid* 
wife from the middling ranks ; the poor give less. 

Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous 
liquors to their females immediately nOer delivery ; and 
medicine, a few hours after the child is born : sickness 
rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to 
see the child, if a rich man, he puts some money into its 
hand ; and any of the relatives who may be present do 
the same. 1'he mother is constantly kept very warm ; 
after five days she bathes ; and on the sixth day, to obtain ' 
the blessing of Shdsht’hcc on the child, this goddess is ' 
worshipped in the room where the child was born. If a 
child die soon after its birth, the Hindoos say, See ! the 
want of compassion in Shfishf bee : she gave a child, and 
now she has tahen it away again.”*^ If a person have se- 
veral children, and they all live, the neighbours say. 

Ah ! — Slidshniee’s lap !’* On tJie eighth day, to please 
the neiglibonving children, the members of tire iamily , 
sprinkle, with a winnowing fan, on the gi*ound opposite ' 
tbe house, eight kinds of parched pease and parched rice; ; 
and about twenty-one days after delivery,* the woman • 
begins to attend to her family business. On the twenty- 
first day, ShDsht’hcc is again worshipped, by tbe wpmen 

^ Hindoos of the lowest class, if several of their children liave died soon 
after the birth, procure a ring to be made from tbe chains of some convict, 
and place it upon the next child's ancle. If a son, [when grown up, ket very 
contrary to the manners of his parents, he is said to have been ebauged in 
the womb by Jata-harinee, a goddess, worsliifiped by this people, and sup- 
posed, as her name imports, to play such tricks with niaukind. 

* Poor women in the northern parts of Uengal aie known to attend to the 
business of their fiimllics the day after delivery. The author is informed, 
that sometimes a mother is delivered while at work in the field, when she 
carries the child home in her arms, and returns to her work there the next 
day. 
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of the family^ under the shade of the fig tree. If the 
child be a son, the mother continues unclean twenty^one 
days ; if a daughter, a month. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, keep 
a record, drawn up by a gfindkd, or astrologer, who is 
informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to cast the nativity of 
the child and open the roll of its fate. The gtiniikii goes 
home, and draws up a paper, describing what will happen 
to the child annually, or during as many astronomical 
periods as he supposes he shall be paid for : indeed some 
of these rolls desccibe what will happen to the person 
during every period of his existence. This astrologer is 
paid according to the good fortune of the infant, from one 
roopee to one and two hundred. The parent carefully 
deposits this paper in his house, and looks at it occasion- 
ally, when any thing good or evil happens to his child. 
The nativity of sons is more frequently cast than that of 
daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the 
birth ; or they add the signs under which the child was 
born, without having its fate recorded. The poor keep 
no record whatever. 

When the child is a few days old, the j arents give ii a 
naroe,^ which is generally that of a god,^ the Hindoos 
believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, consumes all sin. 
Some are the simple names of gods, as Narayitnit, Kar- 
tikd, Giindshii, Vuroonii, Pilvdiifi, Bhodt-nat'hd, Indrd, 

' Never that of its father. 

* The names of the gods are also given to towns, gardens, pools, &c. »s 
Shrue-Rumpoora, the town of Rama ; Krishna- vagana, the garden uf Ki i&h- 
nCi ; LOkshmee-sagtura, the tea of LUkshmee. 
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Gopnlu, Uniintri, Eesinvurd,** Kooverd, JMdhd-devd/ 
Bhdgdvand, &c. and others have attached to the name of 
a god another word, as Itam, and Ram-prdsadd, ^Krishnd, 
and Krishnd-chdrdnu,^ Dramhandndd,'" Shivd-nat’hu," 
Sdorvil-kant’liu.® .The names of the goddesses, with 
an a-.I iitional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga- 
churunn, (junga-llamd, &c. These are very common 
names among the Hindoo men. Women are named after 
the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Ldkshmec, Sdrds* 
wdtee, Cxunga, liadha, &c. To these names some add 
single words, as Visbnoo-priya.^ A great portion of the 
various names of the gods and goddesses are chosen and 
given to men and women. The names of heroes and 
heroines arc also given, as Yoodhist’hird, and Bhcemd ; 
Droupiidee, and Koontec. Names are also chosen from 
those of trees, flowers, &c. as Lilvringii-ldta,'^ Pftdmfi,^ 
Soodha-mookhcc,* Silkhec/ 

The father makes known the name, though the mother 
has generally the privilege of choosing it. Some Hin- 
doos place two lamps on two names beginning with the 
same letter, and choose that over which the lamp burns 
most fiercely. Besides the common name, another is 
given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar- 
mansion under which the child was born : this is used in 
the marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. I give an 
example from the name of one of the Sftngskritu piiiidits 
in the Serampore printing-office : Krishntt happened to 

** The cumnioii name for God. * The great god. ^ Fitt^aUu, plea- 
sure ; this niiinc iiitiiiiates that Ramii is pleased with this person. 

* Churunu, fool. AiiiindQ, joy. " Nat’hu, lord. ® Kaiil'liu, 

beautiful. ^ The beloved of Vishnoo. « The clinibiug plant LuTQnga 

* The water-lily. * She whose mouth is like the water of life. 

' A female friend. 
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be the guardian deity of his friends ; and they gave this 
boy, as his common name, Gopalii, one of the names of 
Krishuii : and as he was born in the last division of the 
virgin, the Silngskritfi name for which ends in t’b, 
his stellar name became T’hakoorii-dasd. 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a child who 
may be born after repeated bereavements, as Dookhee,” 
Pfinch-kouree,"' Ha ran it/ Koortt,* &c. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant 
children, and had such sweet names, they died through 
the envy of others.* If the child live, they add the name 
of Ramd to one of the above names, as Dookhee-Ramd, 
&c. 


A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only 
one, till it is five or six years old ; and it is not uncommon 
to see such children standing and drawing the mother’s 
breast.*" A Hindoo mother seldom employs a w^et-nurse ; 
nor is the child fed with prepared food before the expira- 
tion of six months. The children of the rich generally 
go naked till they arrive at their second or third year, 
and those of the poor till they are si .v or seven. 

“Sorrowful. “Fivekoarew. ' Tkelofet. ^ That which is 
taken awiiy by force. 

“ If a rich man sinks into poverty, siu-h sayings as these are coinmoii : 

See ! how sijcii p men’s tccili aic !** — Jfc is niiucd entirely because otlicrs 
coulil imt hear to see his h:ippiiics«.”— Some liiinioos think, that the god* 
liear tlie praycr'‘ of »li«)Ne who de.-sire the evil of others; and that persons 
arc able to injure otlier^ hy the power of inenntation**. 

** It is \eiy reiiiaik.iMe, i!<At the Africans n« well ns the Hindoos suckle 
their ciiildren lomr after they are able to walk; liiat they eat oi:ly uith tlic 
riglit hand ; smoke out of a rhinp: like tlic hookha ; at eight days old shai'c 
the head ofadiiid, and give it a iiuiiic, eke. Tlieir dances, like those of the 
Hindoos, are also distinguished by Indecent gestures. 
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As Hindoo women: never learn to read, they are unable 
to teach their children their first lessons, but a father may 
frequently be seen teaching hi» child to write the alpha- 
bet when five years old : at which age tlie male children 
are commonly sent to the village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even 
at five years of age, how to behave on the approach ofa 
bramhiin, a parent, a spii^itual guide, &c. how to sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When 
a boy speaks of his father, he calls him t'hakoorii, lord ;l 
or of his mother, he calls her t*bakoorancc» When 
he returns from a journey, he bows to his father and 
mother, and, taking the dust from their feet, fubs it 
on his head. Considering their inferiority to Europeans 
in most of the aif«iirs of polished life, the Hindoos io^ 
general deserve much credit lor their polite address. 

Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain com* 
mon school'!, where a boy learns his letters by writings 
them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe ; 
he first writes them on the ground ; next with an iron style, 
or a reed, on a palm leaf; and nC^xt on a green plantain 
leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds ; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, &c. and then the 
figures. While employed in writing on leaves, all the 
scholars stand up twice a day, with a mopitor at their 
bead, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a 
unit to giindas,^ from gundas to voorees,*^ from voorees to 
puntis,^ and from pilntts to kahHnds and, during school 
hours, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by which 

« Fquiv * Twenty. • Eighty. 

‘ One Thousand Two Hundred and Eighty. 
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these numbers are defined. They next commit to memory 
an addition table, and count from one to a hundred ; and 
after this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums 
in addition and subtraction of money ; multiplication, and 
then reduction of money, measures, &c. The Hindoo 
measures are all reducible to the weights, beginning with 
riittees^*^ and ending with mfinils.** The elder boys, as the 
last course at these schools, learn to write common letters, 
agreements, jlrc. — The Hindoo schodls begin early in the 
morning, and continue till nine or ten ; after taking some 
refreshment at home, the scholars return about three, and 
continue till dark. The Bengalee school-masters punish 
with a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree; some- 
times the truant is compelled to stand on one leg, holcling 
up a brick in eadi hand, or to. have his arms stretched 
out, till he is completely tired. These school-masters are 
generally respectable shoodrtis, though in some instances 
bramhtins follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small : for the first year’s education, about a penny 
a month, and a day’s provisions. When a boy writes on 
the palm leaf, two-pence a month ; after this, as the boj 
advances in learning, as much as four-pence or eight-pence 
a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the Hindoos ; every 
ray of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sex.' 
As they are always confined to domestic duties, and care- 

* A seed oftlie abrus pricatoiius. '' Kighty lbs. 

* Au old adage is always present wJtli the Hindoos, that if a woman learn 
to read, she will become a widow'.^I am informed, iiowiver, that women 
teach the female children of kayUseiiQB and bramliAns to cut figures in paper 
and plantain leaves, and delineate other forms with paste on seats, wails, 
&c. Many are taught to spin thread, which is perhaps the most gcoeral 
remale employment among tlie Hindoos. 
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fully excluded from the company of the other sex, a 
Hindoo secs no necessity for the education of females, and 
the shrastrds themselves declare, that a woman has nothing 
to do with the text of the vedu : all her duties are comprized 
in pleasing her husband, and (herishing her children. 
Agreeably to this state of manners, respectable women 
are never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of 
resort. What would a European say, if the fair sex were 
at once to be excluded from public view — and if, in every 
public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, 
he was to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk 
is the cause of its sickness, abstains from bathing, eating 
sour food, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a day. 
Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift 
if the deity will restore her child to health, she abstains 
from cutting the child’s hair until the expiration of the 
vow ; othei's tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each 
hair in the lock the name ofa diflerent deity : this clotted 
hair may frequently be seen on the heads of children. 

Though tlie children of the highest and the lowest casts 
seldom play in company, yet the oR^piing of casts which 
more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the utmost freedom ; and indeed if 
a child at |)lay should have food in its hand, and the child 
of another cast partake of it, it is not much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen bails, and with the 
sniiiH shells which pass for money. Bigger boys amuse 
themselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,^ 

** Al tlic full moon in Asliwiiiu the Hindoos sit up nil night, and play at 
r i ' , ill Ollier to obtain the favoBr of Laki^hiiK-e, the goddci*; of wealth. 
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throwing kourees, &c. ; in boyish imitations of idolatrous 
ceremonies; in kites ; leaping; wrestling; in a play in 
which two sides arc formed, bounds fisted, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into (he boundary of the 
other without being caught ; in hide and seek, and the 
like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of 
the moral advantages of (he children of Christian parents, 
they ripen fast in iniquity, and among the rest in dis- 
obedience to parents.^ At a very early age, they enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they meet with no 
checks either from conscience, the virtuous examples of 
parents, or the state of public morals. — A bramliun, who 
appeared to respect Christianity, was one day reading the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in Bengalee; 
and while going over this melancholy description of the 
sins of the heathen, he confessed, with a degree of astonish- 
ment, how remarkably applicable it was to the manners 
of his own countrymen. 


SECT. IL— Marriages. 

THE Oodwahu-tuttwn, a v^nrk on the civil and canon 
law, mentions oig^il !:iods of marriage : I. Bramhu, when 

* Hindoo youths occasionally Icive their homes at ten, (welvt*, or fr>urtccn 
yeavs of ago, without Icarofiorn llicii- parents, and vij,ii diflerent holy places, 
jiartly from a disposition to wander, and partly from ideas imbibed in their 
childhood from hearing .'^lories relative to the merit of visiting hoi/ places. 
Some afterwards send Icttcis, to acquaint their parents, that they have pro- 
ceeded to such a holy place ; i/hcrs return after a lapse of some months, 
while others never return ; but after a young person lias left home without 
acquainting his parents, they often conclude that he is gone to some idolatrous 
ctremony, oi to bathe in GOnga, or to some holy place. 
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the girl is given to a bramhfiii without reward. — S. Doi- 
vii, when she is presented as a gift, at the close of a sacri- 
fice. — 3. Arshii, when two cows are received hy the girl’e 
fiithcr in exhangc for a bride. — 4. Prajaputyd, when the 
girl is given at the request of a bramhiin.— 5. Asoorfi, 
when money is received in exchange for a bride. — 6. 
Gandhiirvu, when a marriage takes place by mutual 
consent.” — 7. Rakshusu, when a bride is taken in war ; 
and 8. Poishacliu, when a girl is taken away by craft. 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in second mar- 
riages, never chooses his own wife. Two parents fre- 
quently agree while the children arc infants, to give 
them in marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a 
man called a ghdtuku, to seek a suitable boy or girl for 
his child." 

The son of a shoodril is often married as early as hi: ! 
fifth year; the son of a bramhiln, after being invested 
with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a 
later period .are not uiifrequcnt : parents cannot always 
obtain a suitable match, or money is wanting; marriages 
also must be regulated by the cast, and by complicated 
customs. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred 


” The pooraiihs relate, tluit formerly, when a king’s daiightcr had not been 
married in childhood by the contract of her parents, ami she was grown up 
to be old enough for inai riaKc, she might solicit of her fat her to have what 
is called a shayumburu wedding, in which the girl chooses her own hus- 
band. To enable licr thus to choose, the king makes a great fca'^t, and in- 
vites OHilcitudes of kings, and from amongst tlicni the girl cliooscs her 
husband. Raiiiu, Uijuoiiu, Krisliiiu, Nulu, and others, aie all said to have 
been chosen hy the princesses to whom they were afterwards united. 

* ** The es|)0usal}i, or contract before marriage,'* among the Romans, 
says Kcniictt, ** was pet formed by an engagement of the friends on both 
sides.'* 
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roopees are often expended, and amongst the rich mao/ 
thousands, at the marriage of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastrBs gives the following direo* 
tions respecting the qualities of a wife ;— •'< She who is 
not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man 
for nuptials. In connecting himself with a wife, let him 
studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kine, goats, sheep, gold and 
grain ; the ftimily -which has omitted prescribed .acta, of 
religion ; that which has produced rio* male children ; 
-that, in which thf vddQ has not been read ; that, which 
has Chick hair oathe body ; and those, which have been 
subj^t to —[here a number of diseases are n)en> 
Cloned.] I^et a person choose for his wile a girl, whose 
form has no defect; who has an agreeable name; who 
walks gracefully like a young elephant ; whose hair- and 
teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and in sice ; 
whose body has exquisite softness.'’ 

The following account of the person of Shar&da, the 
daughter of Brfimha, translated from the Shivii popranB, 
may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : this girl was of a yellow colour ; h<id a nose like 
the flower of the sesamum ; her legs were taper like the 
plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of 
the lotBs ; her eyebrows extended to her ears ; bhr lips 
were red like the young .leaves of the mango treej her 
face was like the full moon ; her voice like the sound of 
the cuckow ; her arms reached to, her knees ; her throat 
w»« like that of a pigeon ; her loins narrow like those 
of a lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet } hpr 
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teetli were like the seeds of the pomegranate; and her 
gait like that of a drunken elephant or a goose. 

Each cast has its own order of ghutukiis, which profes- 
sion may be embraced by any person qualified by cast and 
a knowledge of the ghutdku shastrds. They sometimes 
propose matches to parents before tlic parents themselves 
have begun to think of the marriage of their child. Many 
of these men are notorious flatterers and liars/ and, in 
making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in 
the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. If 
the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the gbritukfl 
declares, that she is beautiful us the full moon, is a fine 
figure, of sweet speech, has excellent hair, walks grace- 
fully, can cook and fetch water, &c. After the report of 
the ghutukd, a relation on each side is deputed to see the 
children, and if every thing respecting cast, person, &c. 
be agreeable, a writtoii agreement is made between the 

^ Some gliutCikus arc not employed in making marriage agreements ; but, 
after studying tliC books belonging to tlieir profession, they subsist on the 
gifts received at weddings, and quarter thcm.-'clves on those koolCinas and 
shrotriyus who arc very rich. Wlieii aghiiiulvu visits such a koolienu or 
shroti iyu, lie rehearses a number of honourable qualities whicU he ascribes 
to the anevstors of liis host ; but if this person be not disposed to be liberal 
towards him, he endeavours to bring forward all the \iolations of the rules 
of the cast into which he or his ancestors may hare fallen; and sometimes 
this disappointed ghutakCi endeavours to involve the person in flisgracu 
among his friends, or in the presence of large assemblies of bramliinis. In 
almost all fainilies there are faults respcctinu: the cast, whicli arc well 
known to these ghutukds, and which they know how to iiso as means of 
extolling money. 

f Among the vungslihjils, those fainilies which have sunk lowest in ho- 
nour, meet with great difficulties in finding girls for their sons, and it is not 
iincomnion for the giiutfikas to impose the child of a shoodrO upon such a 
vQugshiljfi as the daughter of a bramhOii. 
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two fathers : and in this way, persons are united in wedlock 
with as much iiiditference as cattle are yoked together; 
matrimony becomes a mere matter of traffic, and children 
are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without 
the parties, who are to live together till death, having 
either choice or concern in the business. 

These very early marriages are the sources of the most 
enormous evils : these pairs, brought together without 
previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel* 
dom happy. This leads men into unlawful connexions, 
so common in Bengal, that three parts of the married 
population, 1 am informed, keep concubines. Many ne- 
ver visit, nor take their wives from the house of the 
father-in-law, but they remain there a burthen and a dis- 
grace to their parents; or, they abandon the paternal 
roof at the call of some paramour. Early marriages also 
give rise to another dreadful evil : almost all these girls 
after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; 
and during this time numbers are left widows, without hav- 
ing enjoyed the company of their husbands a single day : 
these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost 
without exception, become prostitutes. To these mise- 
rable victims of a barbarous custom are to be added, all 
the da Ui* liters of the kooleeniis, who never leave the 
house of the father, either during the life, or after the 
death of their husbands, and who invariably live an aban- 
doned life. The consequences resulting from this state 
of things, are, univei'sal whoredom, and the perpetration 
of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a 
second written agreement is made between the two fa- 
thers, engaging that the marriage shall take place on 
VOL. ill. o 
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such a day. This is accompanied sometimes with the pro- 
mise of Br present for the daughter, which may amount 
to ten, fifty, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, 
a dinner is given, in general by the girl’s father ; and 
gifts are presented to the bramhuns present, as well as to 
the ghfitdkii, according to the previous agreement, per- 
haps five, six, eight, or ten roopees. Where a present is 
made to the father of the girl^ which is very common at 
present, the cast of tlie boy is not very respectable : in 
the most reputable marriages, the father not only gives 
his daughter without reward, but bears the expenses of 
the wedding, and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, and 
money to the bridegroom. 

Three or four days before the marriage, the bodies of 
the young couple are anointed with turmerick, and the 
boy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in his hand the 
scissars with which the natives cut the betle-nut, and the 
girl holds in her hand the iron box which contains the 
black colour with which they daub their eyelids. The fa- 
ther of the boy entertains all his relations, and others ; 
to relations giving a cooked dinner, to others sweetmeats, 
&;c. and the father of the girl gives a similar entertain- 
ment to all his relations. After this, the rich relations 
feast the bridegroom and family, and add presents of 
cloth, &c. On the day before the marriage, the parents 
on each side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their 
friends. 

During thetiight preceding the wedding, the most hide- 
ous noises are made at the houses of the two parents, with 
instruments whose noise resembles that of a kettle-drum. 
In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots 
containing lamps at each of the two houses, expressing 
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their wishes for the long lire of the bride and bridegroom. 
Thcj^ also place at each house two balls of rice flour in 
the form of sugar*loaves, which they call Shree and to- 
wards the close of the night, they eat rice with the girl and 
boy. These customs are accompanied with much hilarity. 

Early in the morning, the women and female neigh- 
bours again assemble, and taking with them a pan of 
water, the pots which contain the oil-lights, the balls of 
rice flour, and some betle-nut,go round to the neighbours, 
and give to each a morsel of the betle-nut. On return- 
ing home, in some towns, they place the boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as 
an expression of her joy and good-will, lights some straw 
from the thatch, and turns it round the right foot of the 
boy, or girl, three several times ; after which the persons 
present lift up the door, with the boy or girl placed on it, 
three, five, or seven times ; the wom(»ii then, taking some 
thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and 
then tie this thread with some blades of ddorvil grass, 
round the right arm of the boy, and the left arm of the 
girl. They prepare also a kind of ointment with oil and 
spices fried together, and rub it on the head and all over 
t!ie boilies of the young couple. All these actions have 
no other meaning, than that they are tokens of joy. In 
the forenoon, at both houses, to secure the happiness of 
the boy and girl, tliey present offerings to deceased ances- 
tors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to 
the bride a present of fish, betle, sweetmeats, plantains, 
sour milk, and cloth : in some cases, the bride makes a 
similaf present to the bridegroom. In the course of the 
afternoon, the heads of the young couple are shaved ; and 

1 One of the names of Liikslimei, the goddess of prosperity. 
o2 
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while the bridegroom stands upon a stone placed in the 
middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which 
trees are planted, and lamps placed, the wicks of which 
are made of the fruit of the thorn-apple plant, the women 
bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste called 
Shree, and a number of other precious things, and going 
up one by one to the bridegroom, with these things touch 
his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest of 
the time till night is occupied in feasting relations, bram- 
hans, neighbours, &c. The bride, bridegroom, and the 
person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of mu- 
sic, fireworks, illuminations, &c. are made, and vast mul- 
titudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons spend 
more tlian 100,000 roopees in the marriage of a son or a 
diiughter. At u fortunate hour in the night, the bride- 
groom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round bis neck, and a gilt crown 
upon his head, prepares to go to the house of the bride : 
he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, or in a tfiktunama. If 
in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at 
the four corners, in the inside, to fan him, or rather to 
wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow of 
Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding is 
very long: before the bridegroom’s palanqueen, the ser- 
vants of the father walk, carrying silver staves ; open 
carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and 
singers ; a flag is also carried, and a metal instrument 
like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at intervals. 
The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux uiid lights 
which the attendants carry in their hands ; and fireworks, 
placed on both sides the streets, are discliarged as the 
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procession moves along. Horses, camels, and elepfaants, 
richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations 
the procession, and musicians, playing on various instru- 
ments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom. 
Lately many of the rich natives have called in the assis- 
tance of English music at their weddings. At intervals 
guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre- 
pared before-hand, the whole waits for the coming of the 
bridegroom. At a marriage, the- procession of which 1 
saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, 
and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting two or 
three hours, at length, near midnight, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scripture, Behold the bride- 
groom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.’’ — All the persons 
employed, now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in 
their hands to fill up their stations in the procession ; 
some of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; 
but it was then too late to seek them, and the cavalcade, 
something like the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and 
splendidly illuminated area,*^ before the house, covered 
with an awning, Where a great multitude of friends, dres- 
sed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed 
on a superb seat in the midst of the company, where he 
sat a short time, and then went into the house'— the door 
of which was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys— 
1 and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in 
vain. Never was 1 so struck with our Lord’s beautiful 

' Id many instances, the marriage rites are performed in this area, before 
all the company, and this is proper; but an affectation of modesty and fii- 
jnUy pride not anfrequently lead the father-jn-law to the resolutiou of har« 
lilXthejeerenmnlea performed in the boose. 

o3- 
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parable as at this moment : And the door was shut • 
I was exceedingly anxious to be present while the mar- 
riage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart 
in disappointment. 

From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have 
considered a wedding procession, as it passes through the 
villages to the house of the bride, os fair game : — groups 
of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the 
W'edding company in all those ways by* which they can 
most annoy them, and in which they are greatly assisted 
by the darkness of the night. Serious disputes, attended 
with the loss of lives, have sometimes occurred amidst 
this rough and dangerous mirth. 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the 
place where the marriage rites are to be performed, and 
where the father-in-law, taking oflf the old garments and 
poita of the boy, arrays him in new clothes, and takes him 
into an inner apartment, where they make him stand on 
a stool placed on the cow’s head and certain other things 
buried in the earth, adding a number of female supersti- 
tious practices, to induce the bridegroom to behave wdl 
to the bride. They next bring the bride on a stool 
covered with the bridegroom’s old garments, and carry 
the girl round the bridegroom seven times ; they then per- 
mit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each other 
for the first time. The happy pair are then brought to 
the former place, and made to sit near each other, when 
the father-in-law puts into the hands of the bridegroom 
fourteen blades of kooshii grass, tied in two separate 
parts, which the boy ties under his feet. The father-in- 
law now pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter bolds it there, the 
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former reads an incantation, at the close of which the 
bridegroom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers and 
doorva grass are next given, which he lays on bis head ; 
water is presented as at first with a prayer ; and then 
sour milk ; then again water. The officiating bramhiin 
now directs the boy to put his hand on a pan of water, 
and places the hand of the bride on that of the bride* 
groom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers, 
when the father-in-law says, Of the family of Kashydpfi, 
the great grand-daughter of Bhoirdvd, the grand-daugh* 
ter of Ramd-Hdree, the daughter of Ramd-soonddrd, 
Kshdma, wearing such and such clothes and jewels, I, 
T’hakoord-dasd, give to thee, Ubhuyd-chdrdnd, of the 
family of Sandilyd, the great grandson of Soonddrd^dasd, 
the grandson of Kanaee, the son of Blidjd-Hdree.'’ The 
bridegroom says, I have received her.’* The father- 
in-law then makes a present, for good luck,” and adds 
to it household utensils, &c. according to his ability ; and 
then takes off the garland of flowers with which the 
hands of the married pair were bound, repeating the 
gaydtree. A cloth is now drawn over the heads of the 
couple, while they again look at each other ; and this 
part of the marriage ceremony here closes, after the boy 
and the girl have been directed to bow to the shaldgramd 
and to the company, that they may receive the blessing 
of the gods and of the bramhttns. A bramhiin, or a 
female whose husband and son are living, then fastens 
the bride and bridegroom together by their garments 
with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; 
and they are thus led back into the midst of the family* 

During the ceremonies of marriage, flections from 
the MishrQ, a work on the different orders of Hindoos, 
are rehearsed by the ghdtiikiis, amidst the assembly, and 

o 4 
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>vhen the marriage ceremony is concluded, the father-in- 
law, or some one in his stead, proceeds to the assembly, 
and says, These friends have favoured us with their 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.’’ 
As on these occasions it is an invariable custom to mark 
the forehead of the guests with the powder of sandal- 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, Who shall 
first receive the sandal- wood V* To which a ghtittiktt 
replies, Except Ubhfiyd-chdnlnti, who shall receive thf 
sandal-woodr” — Another asks, Why should he receive 

it ?” — The ghdtdkti then enumerates a number of qualifi- 
cations which this person possesses ; as, that all ranks of 
kooleends, and shrotriyds, stand in his door that he 
is generous, hospitable, liberal in showing respect ; that, 
in fact, he is a second Yoodhist’hird. Not unfrequently 
another gfadtdkti, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some 
other candidate, enumerating a number of qualifications : 
the man who is most liberal to these men, however, 
always obtains the honour. In some cases, no person is 
found in whom the assembly can agree, and it is at length 
proposed, that it shall be conferred without preference, 
bjr commencing at either end of the room ; should this be . 
overruled, the only remedy left is, to select some child, 
and give it the honour of being first marked with the 
eandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be 
found, and all are agreed in him, a bramhdn takes the 
sandal-wood, on a brass or silver plate, and goes up to 
the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the 
assembly, ^ Shall I apply the sandal-wood ? A number 
of voices at once reply in the affirmative^ when the 
bramhiin rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and 
places a garland of flowers round his neck. Several per« 


f Thst 1^ sre nourisbej bj him* 
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sons then join in conferring the same honours on all the 
the company; presents of betel-nut, or panS, are added. 

This being concluded, the father-in-lav invites the 
company to a supper, promising that the delay shall not be 
great. Not unfrequently, before they sit down to the 
entertainment, quarrels arise; perhaps a number of per- 
sons maliciously unite, to bring dishonour upon the 
family of the bride, and either throw the food away, or re- 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as 
conferring the obligatipn, and therefore, unless the food 
be excellent, they, do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in com- 
posing these differences, and in persuading the guests to 
sit down quietly to the repast. Some are so malicious as 
to cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while 
sitting in a crowded manner in the assembly. 

The girl’s father having entertained the persons who 
accompanied the bridegroom, presents gifts in money to 
the ghutukii, the officiating brainhiin, the bramhfins, and 
relations, according to his ability. The bridegroom 
remains all night at the house of his father-in-law, but 
while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that 
which be has brought with him. 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and 
neighbourhood carry small presents of money to the 
bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up the 
mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which 
service they receive a trifling present ; after this, the bride 
and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies with tur- 
merick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before ; and 
after the guests have taken some refreshment, the bride- 
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groom takes home his bride. The girl's palanqueen is 
closely covered, so that she cannot he seen; Bengalee 
women never ride in an open palanqueen. The proces- 
sion consists mereljr of the remnant of the first shew ; the 
onfy novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on 
sticks, andcarried before the bridegroom. On their arrival, 
in the place where the ofierings were presented to the 
manes on the day of marriage, the boy's mother takes up 
the pots, and the ball of rice called Shree, and with them 
touches the foreheads of the married pair ; after which 
she takes s6me betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her hand till it arrive opposite her 
son's head, making an awkward noise by the shaking of 
her tongue, in Which she is joined by all the women pre- 
sent. She repeats this to the bride ; and also places a 
fish in the folds of the bride’s garments, and some sweet- 
meats in the mouths of the bridal pair ; she then pours 
some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a 
measure of corn on the head of the bride, under which 
the bridegroom puts his left hand ; and in this manner 
they proceed into the house, the bridegroom with his 
right hand scattering the corn as they go. The burnt- 
sacrifice is next ofiered by the bridegroom, amidst the 
repetition of many formulas by the officiating bramhQn 
among the rest, the bridegroom pours clarified butter on 
the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the bride, 
saying, by this burnt-ofibring I promise, that whatever 
-feult you may commit with any of your members [be 
mentions each] 1 forgive them.” They next take up 
parched rice, and the leaves of the shiimee tree, and hold 
them in their hands, those of the bridegroom supporting 

> Plifijr says, that the most solemn part of the m^wiage ceremony was, 
when the matrimonial rices were performed with snlenin sacrifices and 
olTerings of burnt cakes. 
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the bands of the bride, when the latter says, ^ I am come 
from the family of my father into your family, and- now 
my life and all I have are yours :* after which, the bride* 
groom repeats the praise of the regent of fire, calling him 
to be witness, and, after walking round the altar seven 
timeSf pours the rice on the fire. Taking up clarified 
butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the brid^, * Your 
heart id in mine, and my heart is in yours, and both are 
one ; your word is in mine, and my word is in yours, and 
both are one,* pours the clarified butter on the fire. He 
next draws the veil over her face, while he adorns her 
forehead with red lead. At the close, he intreats the bless- 
ing of the company on the bride, adding a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that he would destroy all mistakes that may 
have attended this service. Different diversions now 
take place, and the remainder of the day is spent in 
feasting, and in dismissing distant relations with presents. 
If H friend on this day should not eat of the food, which is 
considered as having been cooked by the bride, it is 
regarded as a great dishonour, which can only be removed 
by his eating there at the next public feast. On this 
night the married pair do not remain together. The 
girl’s father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for 
them both, and the next day he goes himself, and sees the 
married pair put to sleep on an ornamented bed of 
flowers. 

On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl takes 
the bride and bridegroom to his house, where they remain 
about ten days. On the fifths seventh, or ninth day, the 
women take off the thread that was tied on the arms of 
the }oung couple on the day of marriage ; after which, the 
officiating bramhttn, in their names, worships the sun i 
the j5ilher-in-law presents changes of raiment to the bride 
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and bridegroom, and at the close entertains the guests. 
After ten days, the boy returns to the house of bis father^ 
and the girl remains with her mother. 

At respectable weddings, four or five thousand roopees 
are expended, but the greatest expence is incurred in the 
fire-works, and other accompaniments of the procession : 
should four or five hundred persons sit down to the enter- 
tainment, their food will not cost so much as eight pence 
a head. Maqy guests who do not partake of the enter- 
tainment receive presents of money, garments, brass, and 
other household utensils. 

About forty-five years ago, Jilyfi-Narayfintt, a bramhiln 
of Khiddr-poorti, near Calcutta, expended 40,000 roo- 
pees ill the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five 
or six thousand guests. — Soon after this, Hdree-Krisbnil* 
rayfi, a peer-alee brainlidn, expended more than a lack of 
roopees in the marriage of his eldest son, entertaining the 
ndwab, and most of the rajas of Bengal. — ^About thirty 
years since, raja Raj-Krishuu, of Calcutta, a kaydst’hd, 
expended 80 or 90,000 roopees iu his 8on*s marriage. 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home bis 
wife ; or, if she be very young, she remains at her father^s 
(visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house of his 
father-indaw, if a poor man, on foot, and if rich, in a 
palauqueen, with a few friends. When the married pair 
leturn to the house of the boy^s father, most of those 
ceremonies are repeated which took place there on the 
day after marriage. A Hindoo, oh his marriage, does 
not become a housekeeper, as in England, but continues 
to live with his father j and in this way, if they can agree. 
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many generations live together. At present, however^ 
separations into distinct &milies are becoming more and 
more common. 

At the time of the second marriage, certain foolish cus- 
toms are practised by the females : the girl also abstaina 
from eating the common rice, fish, &c. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shusht'hee, Mar- 
khndeyij, Gtineshd, and the nine planets, is performed, 
the officiating bramhtfn reading, and the bridegroom 
repeating the service after him. To this succeeds the 
worship of the sun, in which the officiating bramhiin, 
joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
repeats certain formulas from one of the smritees. After 
these services, the bridegroom feeds the bride with sugar, 
clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, 
mixed together; and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in 
the garment of the bride, and as they enter the house, 
the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride^s 
garment and her waist." The bride and bridegroom 
Ihen cat furnienty together. 

The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to 
children, especially to sons, to the greatest excess. They 
are amazed at the apparent want of affection in Euro- 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign 
cq^untrics, some of them without the hope of ever seeing 
them again. If a man should not have children, his father 
or elder brother seeks for him a second wife ; few take 
this trouble on themselves. The husband directs which 

AniODg the Romans, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman. 

* The Hindoos say, a man ought to wait till his wife is more than twenty 
before he marries a second. 
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ivife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the 
shastrti, this honour belongs to the wife be first married. 
Multitudes of instances occur, in which a plurality of wives 
is the source of perpetual disputes and misery : indeed 
the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be 
found of the continuance of domestic happiness where 
more than one wife lives in the same house. A person of 
some respectability^ deplored to the author, in the most 
pitiable manner, his miserable condition ou account of 
having been driven by his father into a state of polygamy. 
He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apart- 
ments, and was compelled to dine with his two wives 
alternately with the utmost regularity ; the children of 
the different wives were continually quarelling ; and thus, 
through the jealousies, and the innumerable vexations 
and collisions inseparable from polygamy, he was almost 
driven to desperation. — On further enquiry into this 
matter, I found, that polygamy was acknowledged to be 
the greatest of all domestic afflictions among the Hindoos. 
Kfivee-kunkiinii, in his Chundee, a Bengalee poem, has 
deplored his own case in having two wives ; and it has 
become a proverb, that one wife would rather accompany 
her husband to the gloomy regions of Yiimu, than see 
him sit with the other. In short, the whole country is 
full of the most disgraceful proofs, 4hat polygamy is an 
unnatural and miserable state. — Thus Divine Providence 
seems evidently to have marked polygamy as a state cqd- 
trary to moral order ; in which order we see, that innocent 
enjoyments are always connected with tranquillity, and 
vicious ones ever followed with pain and disorder. — See 
the history of Abraham^ Gen. xxi. 


He who has lost his wife by death, generally marries 
another as soon as he is purified, that is, in eleven days. 
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if a bramhfin, and in a month, if a shoodrii/ Some wait 
longer, and a few do not marry again. A Hindoo may 
marry a second time, a third, ^ and so on, till he is fifty 
years old ; but, according to the sbrastrti, not when he is 
advanced beypnd this age; nevertheless many of the 
lower orders marry when sixty, and some kooleeiiQs 
marry when as old as eighty. The ceremonies at a second 
marriage are similar to those at the first. 

Few men continue in a^single state to old age : those 
who do, cohabit with concubines : few females remain un- 
married ; none who can obtain husbands. Yet the cast 
presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so 
many gradations of rank by which marriages are regulated, 
that cases do exist in which men cannot obtain wives, nor 
women husbands.^ Still, so great a disgrace is incurred 
by remaining unmarried, that on one occasion a number 
of old maids were married to an aged kooleenil br^mhiin, 
as his friends were carrying him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married 
by a form called nika; when the bride and bridegroom, 

y The wife of one of the author’s sciTants once presented a complaint 
against her husband, that he neither maintained nor lived with her : when the 
man was asked ihe reason of this cruel behaviour, he said, without shame. 

Oh Salieb, she was so sick some time ago, that I did not expect her to 
live : I therefore married anotlier !*’ 

* A third marriage is considered as improper and baneful to the female ; 
hence, before the marriage ceremony takes place, they first betroth the man 
to a tree, wlieo, it is said, the evil expends itself on the tree, and the tree ipi- 
med lately dies. 

• In the year 1815, some Hindoos, of high cast, were on the eve of petition- 
ing the English government to interfere and prevent the kooleentis from en- 
grossing so many wives, as this disgraceful custom prevented many individuals 
from entering into the marriage state. 
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in the presence of friends^ place a garland of flowers on 
the neck of each other, and thus declare themselves man 
and wife. 

The greatest number of marriages take place in the 
months UgrQliaydnQ, Maghd, and Phalgoond, these being 
considered as very fortunate months. In Joishf hQ, eldest 
sons are forbidden to marry. In Voishakhfl few marriages 
are celebrated, and in Poushii and Choitrii scarcely any) 
except where the parents are of low cast, and extremely 
poor. In the other months, none marry. From mar<- 
riages in the first three months, arise riches ; in Aeharfad, 
poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joislit'hd, he will 
die; if any marry in Shravdnd, none of the cAiildren will 
live ; if in Bhadrd or Choitrfi, the wife will be inconstant ; 
if in Ashwinii, both husband and wife will die ; if in 
Kartikn, they will have fevers and other diseases ; if in 
Poushd, the wife will become a widow.^ 

Hindoo girls, to obtain good husbands, frequently wor- 
ship the gods ; and a woman sometimes secretly admi- 
nisters to her husband a medicine obtained from some old 
woman, to cause her husband to love her ! When hus- 
bands remain long from home, some women practise a 
superstitious custom to hasten their return ; while others, 
to ascertain whether a husband is well or ill, is on bis 
way home or not, is dead or alive, call a witch, who takes 
the winnowing fan, and, according to its motion in her 


^ The Romans, says Kennett, were rery saperstUiOu in reference to the 
particular time of marriage, fanning aeToral daya and seasons rerj unfor- 
tunate for this design. Grid says. Fast. 5. 487, 

Aor ever bride 

link'd at this season tong her Idiss eniajfd^^ 
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hand, pronounces the exact' circumstances of the absent 
husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages; 
nOr can domestic happiness be expected where females 
are reduced to a state of complete servitude, and are nei* 
tiier qualified nor permitted to be the companions of their 
husbands. A man, except he is of low cast, never enters 
into conversation with his wife during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or 
to sit in the company even of near friends. An elder 
brother never looks at his younger brother’s wife. 

Several of the shastrtis describe the virtues of an ex- 
cellent wife : RainO thus mourns over the loss of Sceta : 

She was not a common wife; — in the management of 
my affairs, she elren gave roe excellent council ; when 1 
needed her services, she was my slave ; if 1 was ever an- 
gry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience with- 
out a murmur; in the hour of necessity, she cherished 
nie, as a mother does her child ; in the moments of re- 
pose, she was to me as a courtezan ; in times of hilarity, 
she was to me as a friend.”^— When engaged in religious 
services, an excellent wife assists her husband with a mind 
as devout as his own. On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy ; is as faithful to him as 
a shadow to the body ; shares in all his joy sand sorrows ; 
and esteems him, whether poor or rich, whether possessed 
of excellent or evil qualities, whether handsome or de- 
formed.'' In the absence or sickness of her husband, a 
good wife renounces every gratification ; and at his deaths 
dies with him.” 

* See the Mtthanatiika.. * See the Rainaytintt. 

* See the Msrhand^ya pooranQ, 

F 
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Tbe following description of Hindoo females, though 
written respecting those living in another part of India, 
appears to be so just, that I have thought it right to copy 
it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of our best writers on 
Hindoo manners and customs. Till their thirteenth 
year, they are stout and vigorous ; but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any of the na- 
tions of Eurode. Early marriage, labour, and diseases 
exhaust their constitutions before the regular time of de- 
cay. They are lively, active, and tractable; possess 
great acuteness ; are fond of conversation ; employ florid 
expressions, and a phraseology abundant in images; ne- 
ver carry any thing into effect till after mature delibera- 
tion ; are inquisitive and prying, yet modest in discourse ; 
have a fickle inconstant disposition ; make promises with 
great readiness, yet seldom perform them ; are importu- 
nate in their requests, but ungrateful when they have ob- 
tained their end ; behave in a cringing obsequious manner 
when they fear any one, but are haughty and insolent 
when they gain the superiority; and assume an air of 
calmness and composure when they acquire no satisfac- 
tion for an injury, but are malicious and irreconcilenble 
when they find an opportunity of being revenged. 1 was 
acquainted with many families who had ruined themselves 
with lawsuits, because they preferred the gratification of 
revenge to everv consideration of prudence.” 

The merits and demerits of husband and wife are trans- 
ferable to either in a future state : if a wife perform many 
meritorious works, and the husband die first, he will en- 
joy heaven as the fruit of his wife’s virtuous deeds •/ and 

' The Mubabl)arftt&, and other ahastr&s, teach, that a female, wbeu she 
offers herself on the ftioerid pile, remores the sins of her husband, and 
carries him with her to heaven. SavitrSf, a bramhaneC, say the poorantts^ 
raised her liusband to life by her works of meric. 
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if the wife be guilty of many wicked actions, and the hus- 
band die first, be will suffer for the sins of bis wife. In 
the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, marriage ought 
to be a very serious business. 


SECT. 111.— Notices relative to Manners and Customs 
in general > 

THE Hindoos, notwithstanding their divisions into 
casts, and various sects, are scarcely less peculiar and iso- 
lated in their manners than the Chinese : their dress, 
their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been 
preserved without innovation from age to age. Still, 
however, the unchanging dress and modes of the Hin- 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with those of a 
Chinese, who, with his long tail, his fantastic dress, his 
fan, his wooden shoes, and his chuckling siilam, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being 
walking at large on the earth. 

Many of the higher orders of Hindoos, especially in 
the Northern provinces, are handsome in their features, 
having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
are comparatively fair, and others quite black, but a 
dark brown complexion is most common, with black eyes 
and hair. The general expression of the countenance 
reminds you, that the Hindoo is mild and timid, rather 
disposed to melancholy, and effeminate pleasures. In 
Bengal, the greatest number are below the middle sta- 
ture, and very slender in body ; but this desoription does 
not altogether suit the Hindoos of the upper provinces, 
where you immediately perceive, that you are surrounded 

Fi 
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with a people more robust and independent^ though the 
general features are the same. 

The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and tbci 66m* 
inon people very noisy in conversation. Their youth 
are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception. They 
appear to be capable of great improvement, and of imi* 
tating tnost of the European arts, and carrying them to 
the greatest perfection : either they arc incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient pat- 
terns and usages has, like the Chinese shoe, made the 
whole race cripples. 

The dress of the rich,<^ in which there is neither but^ 
tons, strings, nor pins, is happily suited to the climate, 
and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loins 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging 
down to the tops of the shoes. The upper garment is a 
loose piece^ of fine white cloth without seam from top 
to bottom,” thrown over the shoulders, and, except the 
head, neck, and arms, covering the whole body. The 
head is always uncovered, unless the heat or cold con- 
strain the person to draw bis upper garment over it like 
a bood.‘ Shoes worn by the rich, are covered with gold 

> RQfore a Hindoo puts on a new garment, lie plucks a few threads out of 
It, and offers them to different beings, that they may be propitious, and 
that it may wear well. The poor wear their garments till they are very SI* 
thy, and the pillow on which they sleep is never washed, notwithstanding 
their hair is oiled daily : their houses and gaiments are generally foil of 
vermin. 

^ A native, wlien he saw a picture of His Majesty George the Third in 
the house of the author, in a Roman habit, asked, why he wore garments 
like the Hindoos, and not like the English. 

* " The colour of the (Roman) gown Is generally believed to have been 
white. As to attire for the head, the Romans ordinarily used none, except 
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and silver thread, are open at the heels, and curled up at 
the toes ; stockings are very seldom worn.^ Many Hin* 
doos in the service of Europeans, to please their masters, 
wear the Mdsiilman dress ; put on a turban, and gar- 
ments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. 
The poor have only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. 
The dress of the women differs from that of the men, in 
that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped 
round the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasion- 
ally over the head as a hood. In Bengal, a woman’s gar- 
ment is ten cubits long and two broad ; in the southern 
parts of India, it is much longer : very few wear shoes. 
Ornaments are eagerly sought after, even by the poorest 
women, which they fix in their hair, on the forehead, in 
the ears, in the nose, round the arms, wrists, ancles, &c. 
They paint their fingernails, and round the bottoms of 
their feet, red, and their eye-lashes black ; their teeth are 
made red with eating panti.‘ 

the lappet of their gown ; and this was not a constant covcr^ but only occa* 
sional, to avoid the rain* or sun, or other accidental inconveuiencies : bence 
it Is, that we sec none of the old statues with any on their heads." 

^ Ip is remarjkable, to what excellent uses the toes are applied In India. 
In England, It is hard to say whether they are of any use whatsoever. 

A man could certainly walk and ride without tliem ; and these are the 
pfineipal purposes to which the feet are applied in Europe. But here the 
toes arc seooi^d-hand fingers : they are called the'* feet fingers" in Bengalee. 

In his QWfi bpuse, a Hindoo makes use of them to fasten the clog to his 
feet by means of a button which slips between the two middle toes. The 
taylor, if he does not thread his needle, certainly twists his thread with 
them ; the cook holds his knife with his toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, 
&c. ; the joiner, the weaver, &c. could not do without them, and almost 
every native has twenty different uses for the toes. It is true, I hai’e heard 
of a maimed sailor in England writing with his toes, which is rather more 
than wlmt I have seen done In this country $ but yet, tills is only another 
proof of what iiiighi be done, even with the toes, If necessity should aclie, 
to ma^e us set our toes as well as our wits to work. 

^ Paiifi, which is chewed like tobacco* cousists of the leaf of the piper 

p 3 
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In their forms of address, and behaviour in company, 
the Hindoos roust be ranked amongst the politest nations. 
It is true, there is a mixture of flattery and of fulsome 
panegyric in their address, but this is given and received 
rather as the requirement of custom than the language of 
the heart. It is a polish always understood to lie on 
the surface; it pleases without deceiving any body. 
When he enters the presence of his spiritual guide, the 
Hindoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold of his feet, 
looks up to him, and says, ^ You are my saviour — to a 
benefactor, he says, ‘ You are my father and mother 
to a man whom he wishes to praise, ^ You are Religion 
incarnate or, ^ O Sir, your fame is gone all over the 
country ; yes, from country to country.’ ^ As a Benefac- 
tor, you are equal to Kttrnil.’* ‘ You are equal to Yoo- 
dhist’hiru” in your regard to truth.’ ‘ You have overcome 
all your passions.’ < You shew due respect to all.’ ‘ You 
are a sea of excellent qualities.’ ^ You are devoted to the 
service of your guardian deity.’ ‘ You are the father 
and mother of bramhtins, cows, and women.’ 

There are five kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, 
viz. 1. iistangQ, in which the person prostrates himself, 
and makes eight parts of his body, viz. his knees, hands, 
temples, nose, and chin, touch the ground ; 2 piinchangtf, 
in which the person makes his forehead, temples, and 
bands touch the ground; 3. ddndavGtu, simple prostra* 
tion, in which the person causes his forehead to meet the 

betel* the fruit of the ereca faueel* lime made of ahellx^ and (at pleasure) of 
a number of apices. 

■ KSnitt* the brother of Yoodhlst’hirtk* was very famoils for his liberality. 

■ King Yoodhist'hirfl is on all occasions mentioned as a person the most 
tenacious of truth of any Hindoo that ever llred, and yet he was dragged to 
bell for lying. 
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ground; 4. niimiiskarti, in which he, bringing his joined 
hands open up to his forehead, causes his two tliumba 
to touch his forehead several times ; 5. iibhivadtinti 9 
in which the person raises his right hand (never his left) to 
or towards the forehead, gently bending the head. This 
last is the common form. Should a bramhQii, the servant 
of a king, be sitting with his master, a shoodrCI, coming in 
would give the common siilam, with one hand, to the 
monarch, and with his joined hands would make the reve- 
rentFal numfiskarii to the bramhiin. The Bengalee 
women, if of equal rank, bow to each other, by raising 
their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior 
rank bows to a superior, and rubs the dust of her feet on 
her forehead, but the superior does not return the bow* 

In their descriptions, the Hindoos indulge in the most 
extravagant hyberbole. A splendid palace they call 
the heaven of Vishnoo; — a heavy rain, the deluge; — a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between the Pandiiviis and the 
sons of Dhritiirashtrii, in which eighteen hkshouhinees'' 
were slaughtered ; — a crowd is always swelled to myriads. 
Respeoting a water-spout, the Hindoos say, the elephants 
of the god Indrh are drinking ; — the rainbow they call 
Ramii’s bow; — a whirlwind is caused by aerial beings 
called pishachtis; — thunder is occasioned by Indrii’s hurl- 
ing his thunderbolts at the giants, who come to drink 
water from the clouds, and the lightning arises from the 
sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ring round 
the moon arises from the splendour of the planets or gods, 
who sit there as the counsellors of ChQndrii (the moon.) 

In directing their letters, as well as 'in the compliments 

* Ooe akBhouhinSS comprises 109^50 foot, 65,610 horses, 01,870 cha<* 
riots, and 21,870 clephsjitB. 

r 4 
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prefixed to them, the Hindoos use the most extravagant 
address : the following may serve as specimens ; To a king : 

^ To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustri- 
ous king, Krislinii-Chiiiidrii-Rayii, the nourisher of mul- 
titudes from many countries, the fragrance of whose fame 
has spread through the whole world ; at whose feet many 
kings, adorned with refulgent crowns, bow ; whose glory 
makes his enemies shrink as the sun does the koirtivti 
whose fame is pure as the queen of night ; the priest of 
the perpetual sacrificial fire.* -^To a teacher: ‘ To Obhecsh. 
tiiddvii, the ferryman across the sea of this world, the 
teacher of the way of deliverance ft*om sin, the sun-like 
remover of the great darkness springing from worldly 
attachment ; the nut ^ which removes the impuritcs of the 
soul ; to thy feet I bow, the nails of which are like the 
horns of the half moon .’ — To a father : * To the excellent 
person, my father, the only author of my existence, my 
governor, whose mind drinks the honey pn the water- 
lily feet of the deity ; at thy feet, which drive away my 
darkness, I supplicate .* — To a mother ; ‘ To my excellent 
and dignified mother, who bore me in her womb; who, 
feeding, nourishing, and comforting me, raised me to man- 
hood ; by whom 1 saw the world, and who gave me a 
body to perform the offices of religion ; at thy feet I sup- 
plicate, which arc the water-lilies on the reservoir of my 
heart.* 

When two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the 
inferior first attempts to take hold of the feet of the other, 
which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arms, and movp their beads from one shoulder to 
the other twice; and afterwards ask of each other’s 

e The Nymphtca esculents. ^ An allusion to a out by wlilph the Hiii- 
4oof purify water. 
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welfare. The inferior replies, ‘ Through your favour, I 
continue well.’ ‘ As you command ; all is well.’ Or he 
asks, ^ How ? Is the house well ?’ meaning the family. 
When a brambtiii happens to sit near another bramhtin, 
if a stranger, and if he is speaking to an inferior, he asks, 
f Of what cast are you?’ The other replies, ^ 1 am a 
bramhan.’ ‘ To which line of bramhilns do you belong?’ 

< I am a Rarhee bramhtin.’ ‘ Of what fdinily ?’ ‘ Of the 
family of yishnoot’hakoorti.”t 

When two persons of the lower ordc'rs of Hindoos 
quarrel, if one should strike the other, the per-?on injured 
appeals to the spectators, and, taking liold of their -feet, 
says, ‘ You are witnesses that he struck me.’ Some of 
the spectators, unwilling perhaps to become witnesses, 
say, * Ah! don’t touch our feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment of each one present, and 
ties in it a knot, saying, ‘ You are witnesses that he 
struck me.’ When a Hindoo is guilty of common swear- 
ing, he says, ‘ If I live, let me endure all the sorrow you 
would endure if I should die ;* but this oath is wrapped 
up in three words, < Eat your head.’ Another says, 

< Touching your body, I say this.’ « Dohaee GQnga !’ is 
another oath ; the meaning of which is, ‘ From such a 
falsehood preserve me Giinga.’ < If I speak a falsehood, 
let me be esteemed a rascal.* < If I have comiriitted such 
an action, let me be a leper.’ ‘ If I have done this, let 
me not see this night.’ ‘ If I have gone to such a place, 
let me become a cliandalii,’ &c. 

When a Hindoo sneezes, any person who may be 
present, says, < Live,’ and the sneezer adds, ‘ With you.’ 

1 The cliffereot ordei-s of Hindoos trace their descent, for ten or twelve 
generations, from distiusuhbed ancestors. 
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When he grapes, the gaper snaps his thumb and finger, 
and repeats the name of some god, as Kamfi ! Ramu ! If 
he should neglect this, he commits a sin as great as the 
murder of a bramhfin. When a person falls, a spectator 
says, ^ Get up.’ If he should not say this, he commits a 
great sin. 

The houses of the rich are built of brick, on four sides 
of an area ; the north room is one story high, and contains 
the idol ; on the ground floor of the two sides and the 
front are three porches, and over them rooms for the 
family. In some houses, the front is merely a high wall, 
containing a door in the centre. The windows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, are mere air-holes, through 
which the women may be seen peeping as through the 
gratings of a jail. At the times of the great festivals, an 
awning is thrown over the top of the court, into which 
the common spectators are admitted, while the bramhiins, 
or respectable people, sit on the two side verandas, and 
the women peep from the small crevices of the windows 
above. Allowing for the variation of men’s tastes, the 
above is the general form of the houses of the rich. 
Their sitting and sleeping rooms contain neither pictures, 
looking-glasses, book-cases, tables, chairs, nor indeed any 
thing, except a wooden bedstead or two, loose mats, a 
few brass eating and drinking utensils, a hooka, and the 
dishes used for panu. Some of the rich natives in Cal- 
cutta approach nearer the English in their furniture, by 
keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c. but these 
are not a fair spccinu'ti of the inside of a house purely 
Hindoo. The ^houses of the middling ranks have the 
form of a court, but they are made with mud walls, 
bamboo roofs, and thatch. The poor have a single, 
damp, and wretched hut. Almost all their household 
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goods consist of a few vessels for cooking, and otliers to 
hold their food ; most of these are coarse earthern vessels. 
Their brass vessels are, a dish to hold the boiled rice^ a 
round bason to hold water, and a small round dish or 
two. Some use a stone or a wooden dish to hold the 
rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, to secure 
their little property against thieves. From the above 
description, some idea may be formed of a Bengal town, 
if we keep in mind, that there is scarcely any attention 
paid to regularity, so as to^form streets, or rows of houses 
in a straight line. 

It is well for this people, that the climate does hot 
make it necessary, that they should possess strong well- 
built houses : the house of a poor Hindoo has only one 
room ; the middling ranks have two or three, one of 
which is for cooking ; in another, the husband, wife, and 
young children sleep; and in another, or upon the 
veranda, other branches of the family sleep. «The Hin- 
doos are not very delicate about their bed or sleeping 
room : they lie on a mat laid upon the floor, or at the 
door, and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. 
In taking a walk early in the morning, many Hindoos 
may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like so 
many corpses laid out for interment. 'One of the apart- 
ments, ill the houses of some rich men, is appropriated to 
a very curious purpose, viz. when any members of the 
family are angry, they shut themselves up in this room, 
called krodhagar&j viz. the room of anger, or of the 
angry. When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master of the family goes, and persuades him or her to 
come out. If it is a woman, be asks her what slie wants ? 
She asks, perhaps, for a large fish to eat every day — (she 
has seen one probably in the hands of some other female 
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of the fainiI^)^oF for a palanqueen to carry her daily to 
the river to bathe — or for the means of performing the 
•worship of some idol-^r for beautiful garments or orna- 
ments, 

The price of a moderate sized clay hut is about tbirtji 
roopees. The labour for building a mud wall a cubit 
thick, one hundred cubits long, and seven cubits high, is, 
in the country, seven roopees ; near Calcutta ten roopees. 
In the months of December and January, the Hindoos 
who live in mud houses, are busy in repairing and 
thatching them, as at this time straw is cheap. Thpse 
who live in brick houses arc seldom willing to be at the 
expence of plastering them. The doors and windows are 
very few and small, the latter are often as small as the 
gun-holes of a ship. 

If a person meets with misfortunes in a particular 
house, he concludes that some bones are buried in it ; 
sometimes under such superstitious fears he leaves his 
house. If bones are repeatedly found in a house, it is 
generally abandoned by the owner. When a sum of 
money, or any thing else, has been stolen from a house, 
and it is pretty certain that some person of the bou^e is 
the thief, the Hindoos, in some places, rub the thumb 
nails of all the persons in the house, imagining that the 
name of the thief will become legible on the nail of the 
offender ! 

The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, 
and undertake a journey, in the month of Poushti. They 
treat the following occurrences as bad omens ; viz. if the 
lizard makes a noise, or any one sneezes, when a person 
is about to begin an action ; if a person is called when he 
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is about to set off on a journey ; if a person on departing^ 
to any place, hits his head against any thing, or sees an 
empty kriliisil (water-pan). I have frequently seen a 
Hindoo, when about to take leave of another, prevented 
by the chirping of a lizard. It is a common saying, Ah ! 
1 suppose some evil will befall me to day, for the first 
person I saw this morning was such or such a miserable 
wretch.” The following are good 'Omens, viz. if a person 
setting off on a journey sees a dead body, or a kQliisii full 
of water, or a jackal, on his leflt hand : or if he sees a 
cow, a deer, or a brainhiln, on his right hand. These 
good and bad omens are to he found in the shastrds ; but 
beside these, there are many which custom has esta- 
blished. 

Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower gardens to their 
houses ; a pumpkin plant is very often seen climbing the 
side of the house, and resting its fruit on the thatch ; and, 
on a plot of ground ad joining the house of a poor man, it 
is very common to see the egg-plant, and plantains. 
Orchards are very common ; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, ciistard-npple, 
plumb trees, &c. A clump or two of bamboos is very com- 
mon in these orchards. To prevent a tree from continu- 
ing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by 
the evil machinations of some enemy, the Hindoos some- 
times tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a 
l^uree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive 
destructive animals from a field, or a plot of cucumbers, 
or egg-plants, &c. the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot 
covered w'ith soot, with some white lines drawn on it. 
Beside the want of gardens, the Hindoos do not keep 
fowls, nor any domestic animal, except a cat. The do- 
mestic birds of the country are, the water-wagtail, fW 
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mina, sparrow, crow, swallow, &c. The jackals make a 
horrid yell around the houses at night, and 1 have heard 
of instances of young children being carried away by 
them in the night, and devoured. Mad jackals do great 
* mischief. 

A man shall leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,” is a maxim which is quite contrary 
to those manners of the Hindoos that arc most esteemed. 
Marriage seldom at first separates children ahd parents ; 
and a grand-father, with his children and grand-childreh, 
in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty persons, may 
sometimes be found in one family.* As long as a father 
lives, he is the master of the house ; but after his death, 
the elder brother is honoured almost as a parent ; if in- 
capable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother 
is invested with the management. Such a family has all 
things in common ; but if one of the brothers earns much 
by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel 
commonly ensues, and they separate. Very few large 
families live together long, where they wholly depend on 
trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who 
have landed property enjoy a greater degree of domestic 
quiet. The debts of a father fall, in the first place, upon 
the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, 
even though the father should have left no property. 


* JijgaDDat*b&*Tarkkii-Puiichananil, who lived to be about 11 T years of 
age, and was well known as the most learned man of his time, had a family 
of seventy or eighty individuals, kmong whom were his sons and daughters, 
grandsons, great-grandsons, and a great-great-grandson. In this family, for 
many years, when, at a wedding or on any other occasion, the ceremony 
called the shraddhti was to be performed, as no ancestors had deceased, they 
called the old folks, and presented their offerings to them. 
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The work of a house-wife ^ is nearly as follows ; after 
rising in the morning, in industrious families, she lights 
the lamp, and spins cotton for family garments ; she next 
feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, 
or milk ; after this she mixes cow-dung with water, and 
sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and mixing cow-diing'*, earth, 
and water together, smears the floor of the house, the 
bottom of the walls, and the veranda. After this, she eats 
a little cold boiled rice, ajid then cleans the brass arid 
stone vessels with straw, ashes, and water. Her next 
work is to bruise the rice and other things in the pedal 
(dhenkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it ^rojn 
the husk. At ten or eleven o’clock, she takes a towel, 
and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours; 
some womens during bathing, make an image of the lingQ, 
and worship it with the same forms as are used by the 
men ; others merely bathe, and, after repeating- a few 
formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, &c. which occupy 
about fifteen minutes, return home; but if the worship of 
Ihe lingii is performed, it employs nearly an hour. At 
the time of bathing, the women rub their ornaments with 
sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil, and their 
hair with the mud of the river or pool. On her return, 
the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair ; changes 
her wet clothes for dry ones ; washes her feet on going 
into the house ; ^ and then applies herself to cooking. She 

5 The Hindoos keep very few female servants. 

* The whole front of a Hindoo hut, not unfrequently, is covered with- cakes 
cf cow- dung, placed tifere to dry. 

* A woman, after bathing, will not touch any thing till she has put some 
substance into her mouth : the reason of this custom, wliich is universal, is 
unknown; the general answer is, the rirglcrt of o -vonld bring down mis- 
fortunes OB the fsjAily. 
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first prepares the rootS) greens, and fruits ; then braises 
the spices, &c. by rolling a stone over them on another 
stone ; and then prepares the fish or vegetables whicii are 
to -Ve eaten with the rice, which she afterwards boilsw 
The Hindoo fire-places are made of clay^ and built in the 
yard, or eooh-room. They also use a moveable fire-place 
mode of clay, which is round like a kettle, and lias a bole 
in one side to admit the wood. 

Those who are very poor, eat with rice only herbs 
gathered in some field ; the middling ranks eat split pease, 
greens, fish, &c. The rich add a number of other things, 
as lioiled fish, acids, pungent spices, &c. ; they also fry, 
in clarified butter, plaintains, the fruit of the egg-plant, 
cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c. 

After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a 
bramhfinee) calls a son who has been invested with the 
poita, to present a dish of each kind of food to the family 
image (mostly the shaldgrarod) ; and who, in presenting 
them, repeats their names, and adds, * O god ! I present 
to thee this food: eat.* The food remains before the 
image about five minutes, when it is carried into another 
room, where all the male part of the family sit down to 
eat; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poita takes watdr into the palm of the right band, 
repeats the name of his guardian deity, and pours it out 
as a libation ; and then taking up more water, and, ra- 
peating the same words, drinks it ; after which, placing his 
thumb in five different ways on the fingers of his right 
hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a few grains 
of rice, presents them to the primary elements.^ At the 


r Earth, water, lire, dr, aad vacanai. 
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close of dinner, sipping water from the hand, each person 
repeats another form, saying ^ I am full,’ and then rises. 

If no stranger is present, the women wait on the men, 
but a Hindoo woman never sits down to eat with her 
husband she and the younger children eat what he 
leaves. She never, indeed, mentions the name of her hus- 
band ; but when she calls him, makes use of an interjec- 
tion merely, as He ! O ! &c. When she speaks of him to 
others, she calls him master, or the man of the house. 
She never mixes in company, even at her own house, but 
remains in a separate room, while her husband sits smok- 
ing and talking with the guests.” A woman does not 
change her name at the time of marriage. 

A Hindoo eats with the right hand, never with the left, 
which is used in the meanest offices; he never uses 
a knife, fork, or spoon : he drinks out of a brass cup, 
or takes up liquids in the balls of his hands ; he drinks 
nothing but water with his food ; but before or after din-i 
ner, some drink milk or butter-milk. The natives men- 
tion fifty or more difierent dishes, as being sometimes 
prepared at one feast. The females in rich families, 

* The wives of respectable Hindoos are never seen in tlie streets with their 
husbands, except on a journey. When Hindoo women see an English female 
walk arm in arm with her husband, they exclaim, with tlie utmost astonish- 
ment, “ Oh ! Ma ! what is this ? Do yon see ? They take their wives by the 
hand, and lead them through the streets, showing them to other English, 
without the least shame.’' 

* This uncommon shyness of the Hindoo women is, however, in some mra. 
sure confined to the higher casts. Some women are very rarely seen, except 
early in the morning at their ablutions ; the wives of the middling ranks, 
when they go out, draw their garment over the face ; but the lowest orders 
of women pass through the streets with less reserve, and expose their faces 
to the view of strangei’s. 

VOL. HI. 
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at weddingi^, at shraddhiis, at the time of investiture with 
Ihc poitu, and at (lie giving a child its name and first rice, 
have muck to do in cooking. 

The Hindoo shaslrtis direct, that bramhdns shall eat at 
two o'clock ill the day, and again at one in the iii;. ht ; but 
a variety of circumstanceN have produced irregular habits ; 
these, however, are still considered as the appointed hours 
for eating : aller dinner, they wash the mouth, chew be- 
tel, and smoke out oi the hooka. 

The hooka has three principal parts, 1. a wooden, brass, 
or glass bottle, containing water; — 2. a hollow pipe, 
inserted in the head ofihis bottle, and reaching down into 
the water, on which a cup is placed containing the tobacco 
and lire ; — J. in the vacuum, at the head of the bottle, 
is also placed wliat is termed a snake, or crooked pipe, 
one end of whicli aNo descends into the water, and to 
the other end the mouth is applied, and through it the 
smoke is drawn, after being cooled in the water. The 
poor natives u^e a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, 
in the toj) of which is iii*^ertcd a hollow reed, reaching into 
the W'ater, in the other end of which, in a hollow cup, 
tobacco and (ire are { lack'd, and to a hole in the side they 
apply the mouth, ar-.i dr.w out the smoke. Tobacco 
grows plentifully in Bengal, and smoking is almost a uni. 
vcrsal custom; practised indeed to great excels by many.** 
For smoakmg, the leaf is pounded, and nnxed with mo- 


^ The quantity of tobacco consuiiicil in Bengal in a year iiuist be great in- 
deed. A nioilerate siiioaker consume.^ not less tlian two lbs. a nioiitb. Tiie 
common tob.uco is sold at about two-pence the lb. — Hindoo women of supe- 
rior cast neither stnok? nor rake snutf ; but many of the Hindoo pOndits take 
snuff ; and often use for a siiiiff-boz a large snail shell. The BcngHftc boys 
begin to smoke at school^ from the time they arc four or five years old. 
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lassea ; very few chew it/ The same hooha goes round 
amongst all the company of the same cast; and those*who 
are not of (he same cast, may take up the cup which coOf* 
tains the tobacco and fire from the top of the hooka, and 
draw the smoke through its tube ; but different casts are not 
permitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the 
palanqueen bearers smoke segars^ Many Hindoos, after 
bathing in a morning, take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market 
and paid for daily, except milk, sugar, oil, &c« ; these are 
brought to the house by the seller, who receives his pay« 
ments monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime neces^ 
sity are, there are few Hindoos who are not in debt- 

In the business of eating, it id almost impossible to de^ 
scribe to what ridiculous lengths the distinctions of cast 
are carried: a Hindoo ought to have, a good memory to 
know with whom he may, and with whom be may not eat. 
Europeans are considered as unclean by the Hindoos, 
principally because they eat any thing, and with any body. 
Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as 
unclean, but they may be purified by incantations. The 
presence of shoodrtls, dogs, cats, crows, &c. produces the 
same consequences ; yet they may be cleansed by sprink- 
ling upon them watei^ in which gold or kSoshu-grasd has 
been dipped. If these animals have touched the food, it 
canuot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. If an un- 
clean person, or animal, enters the cooking-house of a 
person of superior cast, the latter throws all his earthen 
cooking- vessels away, and cleanses 'his brass ones. If 
a European of the highest rank touch the food of the 

* Many riwpectable females, however, mix a little tobaeco with the paoC 
key chew. 
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meanest Hindoo, he will throw it away, though he should 
not have another morsel to eat ; and yet this food, perhaps, 
is merely a little coat'se rice, and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos are full of ceremony in making a feast, at 
which the bramhQns are always the chief guests. When 
a man wishes to make a feast, he is severaWays in prepa* 
ring for it, and, after soliciting the advice of his relations 
about the dinner, the presents. See. he generally conforms 
to the j udgment of this femily council ; and then , pur- 
chasing the things necessary, cleans up his house, &c. If 
a bramhQn, he never sends an invitation by a shoodru, 
but goes himself^ or sends a relation, or the femily priest. 
All near and distant relations in the place or immediate 
neighbourhood are invited. If any one absent himself 
without assigning a reason, it is considered as a g^reat 
affront ; if he makes an apology, it is judged of by a coun- 
cil of friends. The female relations, and* even the males, 
assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many occasions, 
two or three hundred persons partake. N»* boy can par- 
take of a feast given by a bramhQn till he has been in- 
vested with the poita. The food being ready, the master 
of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the 
dinner is brought, and laid out in messes on plantain 
leaves for plates, under an awning in the court yard ; and 
one earthen drinking-cup serves eight or ten persons. 
While they are feasting, the master goes round, and 
makes an apology to the guests for not being able to treat 
them better. After dinner, they are presented with 
betel; and are sometimes dismissed with presents, either 
of money, changesd>f raiment, or brass utensils. If the 
master of the house should arise, and go aside, before 
every one has finished eating, it is considered as an af* 
front, and all immediately rise and go away. 
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In the month Kartikfi^ Hindoo sisters imitate the 
example of the sister of YtimO, the king of death, who in 
this month gave a feast to her brother, and marking his 
forehead with sandal-powder, made him immortal : in the 
morning of the feast, the sisters pour milk into the hand 
of each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head 
of each brother a grain of rice, and rubs on the forehead 
of each some powder of sandal-wood.^ As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an elder sister, but if the 
brother is elder, the sister bows to him, and takes up, 
stroking them with her open hand, the dust of his feet.— • 
If a friend uninvited visit another, and should ,nol bo 
entertained, it is considered as a great scandal. A per- 
son inhospitable towards those of his own cast, fiills into 
disgrace; while unkindness towards a man of another 
cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly 
upon the business of the fhraily ; the news of the village*; 
circumstances connected with religious shews, ceremonies, 
festivals, &c. ; journies to holy places; marriages ; stories 
about the gods, the heroes and heroines of their mytho- 
logy, &c. Domestic quarrels are very common : a man 
and bis wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There 
are instances of Hindoo women beating their husbands.* 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on 

^ From this lut act, tbs feaat receim common name : the sitter says 
to her brother, while marking his forehead, * I mark thy forehead with sandal- 
wood; and plant a thorn [to prevent egress] in the door of death (Yttmfl).* 

* When ^e Hindoo women are shocked, or ashamed, at any thing, they 
put oat their tongnes, as a mode of expressing their feelings. A very old 
woman, who is at the same time a great scold. Is called by the Hindoos the 
mother of YOmd. 

QS 
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a lowr wooden stool, in the house ; they can sit on their 
haras for hours together without fatigue. They never 
walk nor ride out for exercise ; and very few keep horses. 

The Bengalee towns are formed into ihe eastern, 
western, northern, southern, and central divisions. In 
one part, the Hindoos reside, in another, the MQsiil- 
mans, in another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part 
is subdivided, and the different parts contain bramhOns, « 
kayttst’hQs, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers, 
husbandmen, potters, &c. : these divisions are not very 
exactly observed, though in large towns the names, and 
something of this custom, may be perceived. 

All the Hindoo large towns contain at least one 
market place; in them are found many shops called 
Moodee-dokanfis, at which various things are sold,, as 
rice, split pease, salt, oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, 
earthenware, lamps, fruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, 
treacle, betel, flee. There are also separate shops for 
wood, salt, cloth, earthenware, brass utensils, rice, pease, 
oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes, spices, &c. 
The bankers sell konrees, weigh and change money, buy 
and sell old ornaments, 'ftc. The moodee and confec> 
tioner’s shops are roost numerous. Shops are generally 
built with clay, but in very lai^e towns many are of 
brick. 

The Hindoos have also maricet days (hatfis), when the 
sellers and buyers assemble^ sometimes, in an open plain, 
but in general in niarket places. The noise in a market 
place in England is comparatively small; but the noise 
of Bengalee hatfis may be heard at the distance of half a 
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mile, as though ten thousand voices were sounding at 
once.^ 

There are no Hindoos in Bengal who make paper, 
though there are in other parts of Hindoost'han ; no 
booksellers, nor bookbinders ; the Mdstilmans make paper 
and bind books. Amongst all the millions of Hindoos, 
there is not to be found perhaps a single bookseller’s 
shop. The Hindoos make ink with common soot, and 
also with the water in which burnt rice has been soaked, 
but these kinds of ink are very inferior. A third sort is 
made with amtililkee,^ and hdree-tukciT,^ which is steep- 
ed in water placed in an iron pan. After these ingre- 
dients have been soaked for some time, the water is 
drained off, and poured upon some catechu, and then 
placed ill the sun, where it is now and then stirred for 
two or three days : the maker next puts some pounded 
sohaga^ into it ; and then it is ready for use. When the 
Hindoos write upon the leaves of the talii tree, they use 
ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac with it. 
They generally write with a reed, never with the Europe 
pen. 

A number of persons procure their subsistence as 
hawkiers or criers : these consist of fish-women, confec- 
tioners, ear-cleaners, men who recover things from wells, 
cow-doctors, quacks, basket- makers, sellers of fruit, 
whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, wood, pounded cbar- 
ioal to light pipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date 
tree, and women’s ornaments. Others exhibit learned 

'The Hiudoos connect rellgioas ceremonies with some of their public 
fidrs, ami, in consequence, vast crowds assemble, and worship the god and 
bnj something for their Sunillcs, at the same time. 

^Emblic myrobtlan. ^ Yellow mjrohalan. < Borax. 

Q 4 
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coirs, bears, monkies, lai^e goats, gods, and other 
images, little men, &e. — cast, called vajees, perform 
different feats of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. They 
travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying a few days or 
weeks only in one place, where they form a kind of 
etacampment ; their huts are made with reeds or leaves 
fastened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground like the 
sloping sides of a roof. — The doirOgnu biramhOns go from 
house to house, proposing fo cast nativities : sometimes 
they stop a person in the street, and tell him some me* 
lancholy news, as, that he will not live long ; and the 
poor superstitious Hindoo, firmly believing that these 
people can read his fate in the palm of his hand, or in the 
motions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by 
certain ceremonies, gives them his money. By such 
metuis as these the doivQgnQ bramhiins obtain a scanty 
maintenance. The MQsttlmans alone make and sell fire* 
works. 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption 
sell the cheapest, their prices are nearly as follow : Rice, 
the mfin,'^ 12 anas ; wheat, 1 roopee ; barley, 8 anas ; 
pease, 6 anas ; salt, three roopees ; mustard oil, 4 roo* 
pees ; clarified butter, 10 or 12 roopees ; sugar, 4 rob- 
pees ; treacle, 1 roopee, 8 anas ; p^per, 4 anas the s4r ; 
nutmegs, 16 roopees the s6r ; milk, 1 mfin, 10 sdrs, the 
roopee; curds, ditto; butter, 8 anas the sdr; bread 20 
loaves (10 sdrs) the roopee. Idee 9tochs a milch cow, 5 
roopees ; a calf, one year old, 8 anas ; a pair of good bul* 
locks, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4 ro(^[iees ; a milch bufialo, 20 
roopees ; a ram 12 anas ; a common sheep, 8 anas ; a he 

“ A mBn if about OHf 40 s<rs make ooe mttn ; a roopee, is 3 sblUlsp 
and 6 pence ; an ana, two pence. 
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goat, 8 anas ; a milch goat^ 2 roopees ; a young goat or 
lamb, 4 anas ; a turtle, 5 anas eggs, 150 the roopce ; 
pigs, middling size, 8 anas each ; a good Bengal horse 
(tatoo) 10 roopees ; a wild deer, 1 roopee ; a turkey,*^ 
from 4 to 6 roopees ; a peacock," 2 anas ; rabbits, 8 anas 
a pair; porcupines,'’ 6 anas a piece; a boy, 3 roopees. 
and a girl, S roopees.^ — It ought to be observed, how- 
ever, respecting the above prices, that in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta articles are one-fourth dearer ; in other 
places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circum- 
stances : in the district of Dinagepore, many articles of 
prime necessity are very cheap. 

It is surprizing how the country day-labourers are able 
to support life with their scanty earnings. In some places, 
their wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others three 
halfpence, and in others two pence."* To enable us to 
form some idea how these people are able to maintain 
their families on so small a sum, it is necessary to consider, 
that their fire-wood, herbs, fruit, &c. cost them nothing ; 

* The common river turtle is frequently caught by the linej some 
bramhans eat it. 

^ Tiirkies are no where met with far from Calcutta, unless carried by 
Europeans. 

\ Wild peacocks are very numerous In some parts of Bengal. 

" 'fhe flesh of this animal is offered up in the shraddhO, and eaten both by 
bramhflns and shSSdrOi. 

^ Boys and girls, for domestic servitude, are bought and sold at fairs In 
some parts of Bengal, particularly at Haree-hflrtUchtltri&, a place on the 
banks of the OfludakeS. They are always the children of parents who know 
not how to maintain them \ and are ti-eated, in general, I believe, by those 
who have bought them, witii humanity. When they grow op, thqr fre- 
quently run away, and are seldom sought after. 

4 In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, day4abou^ receive as much as tbiee- 
peoce a day ; masons, flve-pence, and oommon carpenters four-pence and 
sli-pence ; good carpenters, about a shllliDg a day. 
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they wear no shoes nor hats ; they lie on a mat laid on 
the ground ; the wife spins thread for her own and her 
husband's clothes, nnd the children go naked. A man 
who procures a roopee monthly, cats, with his wife and 
two children, two mdns of rice in the uionth, the price of 
which is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a 
day-labourer must !.ti\e some other resource, otherwise he 
could not live : if lie is a Mdsulman, he rears a few fowls ; 
or, if a Hindoo, he has a tew fruit trees near his house, 
and he sells the fruit If by these, or any other means, 
the labourer can raise half a roopee or a roopee monthly, 
this procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other 
prime neces.'iaries ; though vast multitudes of the poor 
obtain only, from day to day, boiled rice, green pepper 
puds, and boiled herbs : the step abu^e this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two 
suits) cost about two roopees (5s.) ; whilst those of a ser- 
vant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, (40s). 
A few rich men excepted, the Hiiidoo:> burn in their houses 
c.nly oil ; they will not touch a candle. Some of the rich 
place a couple of wax candles in the room which contains 
the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented : the poor 
man gives about two- pence annually for the rent of a few 
yards of land, and on this, at his own expense, he rears 
his hut. A rich land-owner frequently gives to bramhttns, 
and men of good cast, land on which to build their houses 
rent-free. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this country, 
only gives rise to (heTeflectitnr , } He belongs to a degraded 
class : he is suffering for the sins of a former birth, and' it 
accursed of the gods/ 


The coins which circulate in Bengal are, gold-mohUrt) 
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Talue 16 roopees ; half-^mohfirs, qnarter-mohilrs, two 
roopees, and one roopee (gold pieces) ; roopees. half 
roopees, quarter roopees, half-quarter roopees^ and one 
ana pieces (silver) ; copper poise, four of which make an 
ana, half poise, quarter poise, and shells calls kourees, 
from the Maidive islands ; 5760 of the latter sell for a 
roopee. Labourers among the native masters, are paid 
daily in kourees ; the daily market expenses are paid with 
these shells, and they arc given in alms to beggars, as well 
as used on other occasions. A shopkeeper as stoutly 
refuses to receive a kouree with a hole in it, as another 
man does a counterfeit roopee. The gold and silver coin 
is very frequently counterfeited; but the coiner is not 
punished with death. The weights and measures used by 
the Hindoos are various, from eighty pounds to a barley<- 
corn. In casting up numbers;^ ntany count their fingers 
and finger joints. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the greatest superstition, 
not only as idolaters, but in their dread of a great variety 
of supernatural beings, and in attaching unfortunate con- 
sequences to the most innocent actions.^ They never go 

' The Hiiidous consult astrologers on many occasions : the questions they 
ask refer to almost all the affairs of life : as, whctlier an article bought for 
sale will produce profit or not ; whether a child in the womb will be a boy or 
a girl ; whether a wife will bear children or not ; when certain family 
troubles will he over ; whether a cause pending in a couit of justice will be 
decided in a pemoii’s favour or not ; whether a person will enjoy prosperity 
in a new house which he is building or not ( wliether a person will acquire 
rjclies or not ; whether a person's death will happen at an holy place or not ; 
liow many wires a pci*son will marry ; which wife will be most beautiful . 
wliich wife a person will lore most ; how many children by each wife ; how 
long a person will live; at the time of death, will a person retain his senses 
or not ; at that time, which son will he present ; a youth asks, which god he 
shall choose as his guardian deity ; shall be clioose his father's spiritual 
ruidc, or a new one, arc. dtc. 
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across a rope which ties an animal, nor across the shadow 
of a bramhtin or an image ; this is a rule laid down in one 
of the shastrtis, for which no reason is assigned. We may 
suppose, however, with respect to the shadow of a bram- 
hQn or an image, that the rule is meant to preserve a 
proper reverence in the minds of the people. 

Many persons in Bengal are called dainSs, or witches, 
whose power is exceedingly dreaded : they are mostly old 
women : a man of this description is called Khokfisii. 
Amongst other things, it is said, they are able, while sitting 
near another, imperceptibly to draw the blood out of his 
body, and by a look, to make a person mad. If a dainil 
shakes her hair in a field at night, it is said, that a num- 
ber of daintis immediately assemble, and dance and play 
gambols together as long as they choose, and that if any 
one comes within the magic circle, he is sure to fall a 
victim to their power. When a person falls suddenly 
sick, or is seized with some new disorder, or behaves in 
an anaccountable manner, they immediately declare that 
be is possessed by a daind. Sometimes the dainu is ask- 
ed, why she has entered this person ; she replies, tli:it 
when she came to ask alms, he reproached her. Asking 
her who she is, she hesitates, and begs to be excused, as 
her family will be disgraced; but they again threaten 
her, when she gives a wrong name ; but being again or 
more severely threatened, at last she replies, I am such 
a person, of such a village;” or, 1 am such a person’s 
mother.” The people then peremptorily order her to 
come out : she promises : and is then asked on what side 
she will fall, and what she will take, in going out ; whe- 
ther she will take a shoe in her mouth or not. This she 
refuses, declaring that she belongs to a good family; but 
at last she consents to take a pan of water ; and after two 
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or three attempts^ she actually carries the pan of water 
betwixt her teeth, to the porch, where, after sitting down 
with caution, she falls down on the right side in a state 
of insensibility. The attendants then sprinkle some wa« 
ter in the person's face, repeating incantations, and. in a 
few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and 
goes into the house. This is the common method with 
dainiis. The persons who have been thus bewitched, are 
said to be numerous : my informants declared, that they 
had seen persons in the^e circumstances, who had been 
thus delivered from this possession. In former times, the 
Hindoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a dainii. 

The Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power of 
incantations to remove all manner of evils. The vanti 
incantation is said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married 
women, who are not blessed with children, wear <z:cantu^ 
tions written with lac on the bark of the bhoorjji;. in or- 
der to obtain this blessing. They wear these charms on 
the arm, or round the neck, or in the hair, inclosed in 
small gold or brass boxes. The Hindoos repeat incanta- 
tions, when they retire to rest, when they rise, when they 
first set their foot on the ground, when they clean their 
teeth, when they eat, when they have done eating, when 
it thunders, when they enter on a journey, when their 
head or belly aches, when they see an idol, when they put 
on new clothes, when they want to kill or injure a sup- 
posed enemy, when they wish to cure.the scab in sheep, 
&c. If diseases are not cured by an incantation, and the 
person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, or a word was left out, or, they 
impute it to some other accident the power of the incan- 
* Men who ^keep snakes and exhibit them to the public,' amemble some- 
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tation they never question* If a person recovers on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say, the 
incantation was well repeated. Some men have a great 
name for their supposed knowledge of incantations, and 
for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of 
enemies ; some incantations are efficacious in proportion 
to the number of times they are repeated. When I asked 
a learned pilndit, why the Hindoos had been so often sub- 
dued by other nations, seeing they were in possession of 
incantations so potent, he said, that those for destroying 
enemies were difficult to be procured. 

RemarTcs on Country Scenery^ made during a journey.'-^ 
As the boat glides along, drawn by our boat-men, we 
perceive the corn in full growth on both sides of the river 
— proofs of the care of Him on whom all the creatures 
wait ; and, if imagination could supply a pleasing variety of 
bill and dale, and some green hawthorn hedges, we might 
fancy ourselves passing through the open fields in our 
own country ; and the ascending larks, the reapers cut- 

times in great numbers, and pretend, by incantations, to subdue the power 
of poison after permitting snakes, retaining their venemous fangs, to bite 
them. On these occasions, two stages are erected near to each otiicr, which 
are occupied by two soake combatants, who alternately challenge each other, 
using the most provoking language, like men about to engage in some despe- 
rate enterprise. When the challenge is accepted, the person takes the chaU 
lenger's snake, and suffers it to bite him in the arms, and in any other parts 
of the body, while his friends at the bottom of the stage join liim in repeau 
ing incantations, and encourage him, by their addresses, to persevere in this 
desperate folly. In some instances, the man falls from the stage, and the 
poison, spreading through his veins, and resisting ail the power of their iur 
chantmeots^ precipitates the wretch, writhing with agony, into eternity. 
The Hindoos believe, that there arc incantations able to deprive serpents of 
all power of motion, and others to invigorate them again. At the above times, 
the po^er of incantations is said to be thus displayed, as well as in making 
the serpent move whichever way the enchanter plewes. 
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ting the corn, and the boy driving the herd to graze in 
some corner of the field, might keep up, for a moment, 
the pleasing illusion. But a herd of buffalos at a distance, 
staring stupidly and wildly, and the lofty stage in the mid- 
dle of the field, erected for the protection of the keeper, 
soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger 
to which the English husbandman is not exposed. — Amidst 
innumerable proofs of the divine beneficence, the pleas- 
ing variety of colours, of sound, of light and shade, of 
groat and small, of high and low, of form and character, 
diffused through universal nature, and contributing so 
highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the 
least: even the silent, smooth, and iin vary log element on 
which wc now move, is not destitute of its variety of ob- 
jects : here, men, women, and children are bathing toge- 
ther, the men uniting idolatrous riles with their ablu- 
tions, the women washing their long hair with .mud, and 
the ciiildreii gamboling in the water, with all the gaiety of 
the finny tribes which surround them: we next pass by 
some men sitting on the bank, with their rods and lines, 
and others in tlieir boats with their nets, fishing ; and we 
no sooner pass these, hut we are amused by the sight of 
an open ferr\-boat, crow ded with passengers till they al- 
most sit one upon another; the slightest loss of the ba- 
lance would immediately compel them to seek the shore 
as they might be able; and, gliding along the water's 
edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
in the for ;; of a canoe : be sits at his ease, his oar is at 
the sauie time his rudder, and this he moves with his leg, 
for botn his hands are engaged in holding the iiooka to 
his head while he smoaks. Here an adjutant ‘ stalks 

^ Ardea Arfcai.i. Tlieie birds are very iiuinerous in Calcutta; the inhabi- 
tants, I aui lutd, are forbidden to destroy tliciu, on account of the use they 
•arc of, i;i contributing to reniore offensive carcases, bones, &c. 
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along; the side of the river, thrusts his long bill among 
the weeds in search of ^sh, while the paddy-birds(,^ in 
the shallower parts, are silently watching them, and the 
fine-plumed king-fisher is darting on his prey. At a 
small distance, several large alligators present the ridges 
of their backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded 
a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks of a boat’s-crew, 
and the cries of a man, ^^An alligator has seized and 
carried off my son As we approach another village, 
we see a man washing clothes, by dipping them in the 
river, and beatiiig them on a slanting board ; a bramhiia 
sits on the brink, now washing his poita, now making a 
clay image of the lingii for worship, and now pouring out 
libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot 
%vliere this man sits on his hams to worship, lies a greasy 
pillow, a water-pot, the ashes of a funeral pile, and the 
bedstead of the man wdiose body has just been burnt : 
how suitable a place for worship, with such monuments 
of mortality before him would this be, if the bramhiin 
knew the immediate consequences of de^th, and if there 
was any thing in the Hindoo forms of woVship at all cal- 
culated to prepare the mind ^ for the dissolution of the 
body ! In one ^place we see dogs, crows, and vultures 
devouring a human body, which had floated to the shore, 
and in another, several relations are in the act of burning 
a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is pecu- 
liarly offensive ; yet this does not prevent the people of 
our boat from eating a Very hearty meal sitting on the grass, 
in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. In another 
place, the swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of 
the banks, while a bird of the heron kind stands on a 
dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading 
bis wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. From the 
^ Two species of Ardca. 
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ascent of a landing-place, the women of a neighbouring 
village are carrying home water for their families, the 
pans resting on their sides. Floats orbamboos are passing 
by, carried down by the current, while the men in a small 
boat, guide them, and prevent their touching the side, or 
the boats, as they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets 
of water, with wild ducks and other game, remind us of 
the periodical rains which inundate the country. These 
clusters of trees indicate that we approach a village: the 
tall and naked palms rear their heads above the branches 
of the wide-spreading ficus Indica, under which hun- 
dreds of people find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkeys, some carrying the young 
under their bellies, and others grinning at us, while 'they 
leap from branch to branch ; and, while nature is draw- 
ing the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump 
of bamboos, the minus'^ make a din like the voices of a 
group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel ; and the 
bats, as large as crows, are flying to another clump of 
bamboos. Entering the village the next morning, we 
overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face : on one hip sits her child, and on 
another she carries a large pan of water; the dogs, half* 
wild, put on the most threatening aspect, and bark most 
savagely ; the men come to the doors, and the women 
peep at the strangers through the crevices of the mat 
walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curiosity ; 
the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their 
play, and flee at the approach of Gourii (a white man). 
Before a door, near the ficus Indica, where the village 
gossips assemble, and under whicli is placed the village 
god, or, in other words, a round black stone, as large 

* There are three or four species of these birds which are improperly 
though commuuly called miiias. 
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as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, sits a man 
cleaning* his teeth with the bruised end of a stick and we 
meet another, returning from a neighbouring field, with 
a brass water-pot in his hand ; while the third person that 
meets our eye, is the village barber, sitting on his hams in 
the street, and shaving one of his neighbours. One 
or two women are sticking cakes of cow-dung on the wall, 
to dry lor fuel;' another is washing the door-place with 
water, mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning 
the rice from the husk, by pounding it, wet, with a pedal. 
Not fur from the ficus Indica, we see a temple of the lingii, 
and the people, as they pass, raise their hands to their 
heads in honour of this abominable image ; from thence 
we go to a mosque, mouldering to ruins, and see near it a 
mound of earth, under a tree, raised like a grave, and 
dediciled to some Mfisulman saint; close to which is 
eitting a Miisiilman phukcer, receiving kourees from the 
passengers, some of whom he has supplied with fire 
for their hookas: this appears to be a common resting- 
place for travellers, and several are now assembled, con- 
versing like passengers at an inn. llefore proceeding 
much further, our ears are offended with a ballad sung by 
two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting their god 
Krishiiu, luiving a small earthen pot with them, in which 
they place the rice and kourees they collect. Another 
beggar lies at some distance ; his legs are swelled, and his 
fingers and toes, in a state of putrefaction, have fallen off, 

y The Hindoo young men profess to admire the teeth when daubed with 
the black powder with which they clean them. 

* Tli.s ariicie i't used for fuel in India to a great extent indeed : it is 
gathered in ti.t* hidds by a particular cast of females^ and carried about for 
sale : 12K0 rake> are >old for a roopee ; the smell iu burniug is not offensive 
to the natives, but is fur from being pleasant to Europeans. When well pre- 
pared and dried, these cakes blaze like wood. 
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the direful effects of the leprosy. We are hig;hly deligthed 
with the village school: the boys are writing the alpha- 
bet, with a stick, or their fingers, in the dust, or chanting 
the sounds in miserable concert. I forgot to notice the 
bramhiin sitting on the porch of the temple, reading aloud 
with a book on his knees, and bending his body back- 
wards and forwards as he reads. The amusements of 
the village are various : some boys are flying their kites, 
a few other idle fellows arc playing at small game with 
kourecs; others are at high play, running after, and 
catching each other; and in another quarter, some loose 
fellows are encouraging two rams to fight by dashing their 
heads at each other; and, to complete the viliage diver- 
sions, here comes a man with a learned cow, arid another 
with a bear in a string, and two or three monk!es riding 
on its back. The serious business of the village appears 
to be transacted by the oil-man, driving lii^ bullock round 
to crush the seed; by the distiller; by the shop-keeper, 
who exposes to sale sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, betel, 
tobacco, &c. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secrets 
of their families ; but, though spent with fury, they never 
come to blows. 

The insect called the iire*fly exhibits a beautiful ap- 
pearance in thivS country, in a dark evening. When 
a vast number of these flies settle on the branches of 
a tree, they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of 
the most pleasing appearances that exists in nature. — The 
birds-nests hanging on trees are among the most curious 
productions of instinct I have ever seen : one kind, which 
is mostly suspended on the branches of the tulii tree, con- 
tains a long round entrance from the bottom to the middle 
room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and sup- 
ported by a belt. Another kind has actually a trap-door 

11 2 
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to it, which the bird lifts up with its beak as it ciitcr.«^ and 
which falls down of its own accord after the bird has en- 
tered or flown out. Another of these hanging nests, 
equally curious if hot more so, is made with fine moss and 
hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together 
with fibres by the bird, certainly with the greatest pro- 
priety, called the tailor bird. The hornet, bee, and 

wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, 
though they are to be found also in other situations. 
One species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 
—The great bals, called by the Hindoos vadoortt,* are 
very numerous in some parts of Bengal; and devour 
some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner. Some pools are so full o-f leeches, that it is 
dangerous to bathe in them, and I have heard of the most 
painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodies of 
persons who have descended into them 


SECT. IV. — Proverbial Sayings^ Descriptions^ Sfc. 

A beautiful female described, 

WHAT a beautiful form ! The very image of Luksh- 
mee 1 — In beauty and excellent qualities she resembles 
the goddess of prosperity. — A female richly adorned with 
ornaments, is compared to Stlchce, the wife of Indrti, or 
to the lightning. 

Dress^ Features^ S^c, 

What beautiful hair ! It hangs down like the tail of the 

■ Mauy of the lower casts cat the desh of these bats, and others tic the 
bills and feathers to their bodies, to drive away diseases. 
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cow of Tarlary, like a skein of silk, like the thatch of 
a house, like the image ofKaleo : it is black as darkness 
itself, black as the clouds, sliitiiiig as oil itself. — The hair 
tied tip into a bunch, is compared to the figures of the 
water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of work, 
or to the round box in which women keep essences. — The 
round dot of paint wliich women make in the centre of the 
foi'cliead, is compared to the moon, to a star, and to the 
coloured riiys of tlie rising sun. — The parting of the hair 
on tiic forehead of the female, they compare to the dragon^ 
with his mouth wide open, ready to swallow the moon.—* 
'flic eyes, accortiing to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the water-lily, to the Soondhee** flower, or to 
the appearance of the stone in an unripe mango; — the 
no o, to the tilii flower, tlie bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and lo a flute — the face, to the moon, and to the water- 
lily ; — the lips, to the fruit of the lelakooclp'"* fruit; — the 
teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to j i ;>pcr-corns, to 
the flower of the koondfi.'' and to a row of pearls ; and, 
when made red with paiiu, to a row of corals; — the eye- 
brows, to a bow ; — the cars, to those of the red-throated 
vulture: — tlic chin, to a mango; — the inoiitli, or rather, 
excellent speech, to tlie water of life, to sugar, and to 
honey ; — she breasts., to a box containing essences, to 
a poni(‘i;ran:ite, to tiK' vllwCi ‘ iVnit, to the bud of the w'ater- 
lily, to i\:\ ii'io: : hunch of phifoa.ns, to :i couple of 

crai.s; — ':!■(* fiee-. r>. t*' the pet/.hi ol the chumpa - flower; 
— Il'.o m ii ., to <)«'e h ' -auren : — the loins, to those of 
;; ihir*. - i') the middle of the musical instrii' 


> V <‘yunea, and esculcnta. 

' Tie pearl in the uoac-ring oi females is compared to the evening aiai*, • 
:iie fabulons bird which approaches the moon to liriJik the nectar. 

•* J^fomordica monadelphJi. ® Jasminum piibescens. 

:£g1e MarmeUm. ^ Mlchelia Champaca. 

X 3 
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ment dumboorii or to the width of a span ; — the thighs 
are compared to.a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an ele- 
phant the feet, to the lotus, — a fair complexion, to split 
pease, or ochre. 

Other properties of the sex. 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of 
a goose, or an elephant; another who is quick in her 
motions, is compared to a bobbin, or spool used in spin- 
ning, or to a lark ; — a woman who cooks well, to Luksh- 
mce. 


Remarks on Children. 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its 
mother, they say — Ah ! see that water-lily bud ; or, he is 
the very picture of the infant Kartikii, or Krishnii, or 
Biilii-Ramii, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is 
seen in the arms of a deformed and dirty woman, a spec- 
tator says, See ! a lotus has sprung up amongst cow-dung ! 
See, gold in the ear of a monkey ! When an ugly child is 
seen in the arms of a beautiful woman, an observer says. 
Behold the spots on the face of the moon. If the boy is 
lusty, he is compared to GQn^sha; if he is a great fa- 
vourite, he is nick-named Doolalli; if very small and 
weak, Naroo-Gopalti ; if he creeps swiftly on his hands 
and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant 
of very dark coraplezion, is called a young crow or 
cuckow. 

Old women^ S^c. 

A woman with a large face and long legs, is compared 
to TarOka, a female titan ;^-8be who sows dissention, 
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is called Pootiina, the female who wished to destroy 
Krishnii with her poisoned nipples ; — a female of wicked 
disposition, is compared to the edge of a razor ; on ac- 
count of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A 
widow, who wanders from house to house, is compared 
to a bramhiinee bull, which has no owner, and wanders 
from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman is called 
a will-o'th-whisp ; if she blinks with one eye, she is com- 
pared to an owl, or a. female monkey; if she is stout, to a 
pumpkin ;—«a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit which 
feeds on carrion: A person of very dark complexion, is 
compared to a leech, or to soot, or to darkness itself or 
to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African. If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a bat ; 
— if her head is small and her body large, she is said to 
resemble a leathern bottle ; — if her head is large, a bunch 
of talu'^ fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the 
straws lied close together. The head of a woman with 
rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest a scold to the 
tempest, to a shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to 
one snake-catcher furiously challenging another:' they 
say, She has mounted the stage of the snake-catchtsr ; 
her tongue and arms are said to move like the arms of 
persons swimming for a prize. If her eyes are inflamed 
with anger, they are compared to the fruit kiirttnjii.*^ A 
loquacious person is compared to the mina,‘ or to the 
noise made by these birds when two of them quarrel. Of 
a fury, they say, she is an incarnation or, they compare 
her to the harlequin on a stage, who is daring enough to 
venture upon any thing ; or to the old woman introduced 

k Boraisus flabelHformif ^ See page 211. 

^ Carim Carandas. ' * Tdrdus triatif. 

* Some idea may be formed from tbia, which is a very common oompari 
SOB, of the respect which the Hindoos bear towards their incarnate deities. 

B 4 
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into their pantomimes as the author ofevery kind of mis- 
chief. An old woman whose head shakes with age, is 
compared to a lizard. 

Old Men, 

A very old person, is called Markiindeyii, who lived 

through seven kQlpiis. A person who remembers the 

events of ancient times, is called Bhoostindee. a fiimous 

f 

crow. The head of a man with only a few hairs on the 
lop of it, is compared to a pumpkin with its slender stalk, 
or to a cocoa nut; — the body of an old person, to the 
burnt fruit of the egg-plant, or to a cage of bones. A 
'^ an with a withered body, is said to hang his arms in 
v^alking like a sarus° spreading out its wings. An indnn 
: ’Jl man, is compared to an unformed image which has 
received its first coating of clay, to an earthen vessel 
*: .>rroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this 
my body no longer, but my burden ; or, 1 am like a ripe 
mango hanging on the tree, ready to fall by the first 
breeze of wind ; I am like a broken bank, waiting its 
ilill ; [ am like the image, made to day, to be cast into 
the river to-morrow. 

Religious comparisons. 

The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight of 
young birds when they leave the nest, or to the snake 
casting his skin ; — the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, awaking from sleep, has left death is called 
the grear journey ; the long, sleep ; — the world, for its 
vicicy, is compared to a bubble ; to a dream ; to the 


* Aniea Antigone. 
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tricks of ajuggler;— a person who neglects the great ob- 
ject of his existence, is said to sell himself for the.price 
of an earthen pot ; to sciittor jewels in a jungle ; — he who 
sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a 
mother who throws her child into the arms of a dainii, 
viz. a witch ; or of him, who rejects the water of life, and 
swallows poison ; or of im, who tics the knot in the 
corner of his garment, but leaves out the gold f or of 
him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the very 
article itself. In this world, men are. like travellers 
meeting and passing on the road ; or like those who meet 
at a market; — men bound by the cords of worldly anxiety, 
are compared lo persons swinging with Isooks in their 
backs on Ihe churukii ; or to straws in a whirlpool; — the 
man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared to the 
bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its eyes ; or to the 
silkworm, wrapped in its own web. Religion is com- 
pared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a shady 
resting place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend ; — 
an enemy, to a disease ; — youth, to the flood tide : — every 
union waits a dissolution ; — every elevation is succeeded 
by depression ; — the transmigrations of tlic soul are like 
human footsteps, or the motions of a leech, which always 
lays hold of another blade of gra.ss bi forc it quits that on 
which it rests ; so, the soul does not quit one body till 
anolher is ready for its reception; — .as a person obtaining 
a new garment rejects the old, .so the soul, quitting an 
infirm body^ enters into a new one. 

Unhandsome fcalurcs^ 

When an ugly man is married to a beautiful female, 

*' The liavt; no (luckui.s attuchcMl to ()K;ir diitlics; they thcrrforc 

I'ohl lip ilirir money in the edge of that piirt of the gfirincnt wliich comes 
loiincl fiicit loin.'*, or tic if up in obc corner of Uii* cannrnf. 
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they say, Ah ! they have given the moon to be devoured 
by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey of 
the lily, to the worm born in ordure. The face of a per- 
son strongly marked with the small pox, is compared to 
a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by worms. 
Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins ; 
—a broad waist, is compared to the lower part of the 
trunk of the tald tree, or. to a large drum. A person’s 
hair, when tied up like a pig-tail, is compared to the tail 
of a lizard ; — a nose flat at the end, to that of a frog, or 
a bat ; — small ^ars, to that of a rat ; — large ears, to a 
hand-fan used in winnowing ; — a person with round light 
eyes, is said to resemble a cat large feet, are compared 
to the three cornered entrance of a hut of leaves a very 
stout man, to a large hammer; — a very tall thin man, 
with a shred of cloth only round his loins, is compared to 
a flbig-staff, with the flag flying ; — a broad chest, is com- 
pared to a door ; — a man of terrific appearance, to the 
messengers of death, or to Yilmii himself^ when he shall 
appear to destroy the universe. 

Evil dispositions^ 

A deceitful person, is compared to the beam on which 
a lever plays : in the house of the- bridegroom, he is the 
boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s aunt ; 
— a cruel person, is compared 4o the executioner; — a 
hypocrite, to the sly paddy bird,!* watching its prey ;^a 
wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palanqueen, 
or to a bow;— 'two persons constantly at variance, to a 
snake and an ichneumon, or an owl and a crow ; — a cun- 

* Tht Ardea ui? ea, aud one or two other species of cronchiog herons, arc 
called bp this uame. 
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ning fellow, to the jackal, the crow, or the child whose 
father and mother died when it was an infant ; — a mis- 
chievous person, is colled NarQdtt ; — selfish persons, are 
compared to the crows, who, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will not-permit other birds with 'impunity to de- 
Tour that of the crow ; — a handsome stupid fellow, to the 
flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip endeavours to 
cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like at- 
tempts to make a gap in the water ; — ^a person who rises 
up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, 
pierces its owner ; or to a person conceiving a crab in her 
womb; — a cruel person remains always the same; efibrts 
to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal a^hite 
with milk, or like planting in a soil of sugar, a-nimbfi^ 
tree, to make its leaves sweet. A mischievous person is 
compared to (he saw with which the ornaro.ent-makers 
cut their shells, and which cuts ascending and descending. 
Hope in a faithless person, is like a bank of sand. 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of an- 
other, the Hindoos say, it is like a sieve blaming a needle 
for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat*s charging a 
common rat with giving an offensive smell. 

Strong Contrasts. 

When a person wishes to Exhibit a strong contrast 
between two individuals, he says, the one is the moon, 
and the other the yellow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, thfin the lion 
inid the jackal ; than the sun and the fire-fly ; than the 
vulture (GQroorfi) and the crow; than an elephant and 

^ Melia azadiraclita: tbe leaves oftliis tree are exceedingly bitter. 
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a fly. It is ns reasonable to expert that a crow will talk 
like a parrot, or that the tail of a do^ will become straight 
by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 

Actions which make men remarkable. 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared 
to Ilrinooman, or to a deer ; and he who Ijmps in walking, 
to a frog ; a man swift of foot, (o thought, to the wind, to 
a falling star, to an r-rrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatta 
liorsc. A person who is at once a great eater and a great 
sleeper, is compared to Koonibhu-krirnnfi he who sleeps 
so heavily that he can scarcely be waked, to a stone image, 
sixteen cubits long, in a sleeping posture, seen at Araru, 
a village about 70 miles N. W. of Calcutta; — a man of 
uncommon strength, to the thunder-bolt of Indrii, or to 
tamarind wood. 

An excellent person. 

When a handsome, wise, and well-dressed person is 
seen sitting in company, one spectator says to another, 
He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular aflairs, who is constantly absorbed in 
religious ceremonies, a friend near says, Wliy speak to 
him of these things ? he is Suda-ShivTi, (a form of Shivii, 
as a devout mendicant). A wise and learned man is com- 
pared to Vrihusputcc, the teacher of the gods ; — a devout 
and honourable person, to Jihci-shmu-devu. \ very rich 
and fortunate person is called Indrii, the king of the gods, 
and they add, that his fame spreads a light like that of the 
moon, and that it is as fragrant as the sweetest spices; — 
a liberal person, is compared to Kurnnu — a devout one 
to NqIu or Yoodhist'hirii^or. they afliriii, that lie is Yumii 
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(Justice) himself. He who protects orphans with a fa<- 
thcrljr care, is said to cover them with his wings ; they 
dwell as under a rock; he is their door [to keep out 
danger] ; they dwell as plants protected from the storms, 
under the shade of a wide spreading tree ; he sits at the 
helm, to secure their passage across the boisterous ocean 
of life ; he is Uijoonii, or their charioteer, they have 
nothing to fear. . ^ A weighty man can alone bear weighty 
things.’ ^ He has divided the property, as though it had 
been weighed in scales.’ Of a man who acts up to his 
word, they say, His words are like the tusks of an elephant, 
i. e. being once out, they can never be got into the mouth 
again. A holy person, is said to be the light of his family ; 
a wise judge, is compared to a turner’s lathe, which re- 
duces all protuberances. The words of a wise and' aged 
man, are called the vodil of Brilmba. 

army. 

When a large army is passing, the people say, for mul- 
titude, it is as the march of an army of ants, or like a cloud 
of locusts ; — the noise of such an army they compare to 
the roaring of the sea ; — the dazzling of their arms to the 
lightning ; — the fight itself they call Kooroo-kshetru, from 
the name of the field where the great battle between the 
families of Kooroo and Pandtivil was fought, or the battle 
betwixt RamQ and RavQnd ; or to the dissolution of the 
world ; — the heads are said to fall as the fruits of the talQ 
tree, in the month BhadrQ ;~the field covered with slain, 
they compare to a cemetry, or to a garden of plantain 
trees after a storm ; — a coward, they call a jackal, or a 
runaway messenger ; or a plantain leaf shaken with the 
wind. 
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Various comparisons^ 

A person who has beaten another very heavily, is said 
to have beaten him as cotton is beaten ; to have crushed 
his very bones to powder ; or beaten him as rice by the 
pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has 
wounded another is, he has cut him into slices, as a turnip 
is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a bramhiin in- 
Tited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a w'eaver 
running to buy thread. When two or three persons sitting 
together make a great noise, a bye-slander says. What, 
the market is btgun ! Of a person who insinuates himself 
into the favour of another, and then injures him, it is said, 
He entered like a needle, but came out like a plough- 
share. A person who vexes another by incessant applica- 
tions, is compared to a barking jackal following a tiger, 
or to a tick^ that lays hold of the flesh and cannot be torn 
away ; or to bird-lime. A greedy person is compared to 
a leech. A young man ^ crazed with care," or worn away 
with disease, is compared to a great bamboo devoured by 
the worm. A man who can neither retain nor let go an 
object, or person, is compared to the snake who has seized 
a musk rat. A person engaged in a perplexing concern 
says, 1 find.no end to this unravelled thread. A person 
of confined information is compared to a frog in a well, or 
to 'a new married wife, who is always* confined to the 
bouse ; — an asthmatic person to a pair of bellows. To a 
man surrounded with a large family, it is sometimes said, 
You live in the market. An ugly wise man is compared 
to rice in a dirty bag. The friendship of a good man, 
reseipbles an impression on a stone, or excellent masonry. 
A weak person, is compared to grass ; a man of great 


* Acanis. 
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powers to one ball among a thousand crows. When a 
number of experiments are tried without accomplishing 
the purpose in view, they say, the person involved in such 
a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishfinkoo.* Falsehood 
is like water raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. 
If your friend becomes wicked, you must renounce him, as 
a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild 
disposition, is compared to milk or curds. A strong man 
says to a weak one who has offended him, I will not hurt 
you — what advantage should I obtain by killing a musk 
rat? ^ Why ask him for information — he is but the image 
of a man ?’ When a friend has been long absent, he is 
thus addressed, You are like the flowers of the fig-tree, 
invisible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been 
separated to a great distance. Our hearts are never 
separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, 
as the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under 
the influence of another, is said to be led like the bullock 
with a string through its nose. A person who secretly 
seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who 
enters the hole of a rat. A beloved object, is compared 
to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a. blind man* 
When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting to- 
gether, it is called tlie council of Ramil, composed of 
monkeys. 

* A kshufriyii king, whom the sage Viahwamitrli attempted to send to 
heaven by the power of bis (the sage's) merits $ but who being rejected by the 
gods, remains suspended in the air with bis bead downwards, neither able 
to ascend nor descend. 
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SECT. y . — Conoersations on different subjects. 

As the conversation of the Hindoos often exhibits an 
interesting view of public manners, I have attempted a 
specimen or two, which are as literal as 1 could make 
them. 

Between a man and his wife. 

SadtmSnd&i addressing his brambiince. Oh.! Hira- 
RamQ's mother, the day is far advanced ; the cooking is 
not yet begun ; the day is going away in doing nothing. 

The wife. What unnecessary business have 1 been do* 
ing? 1 had first to put - the house straight ; then to give 
the children some cold rice ; and then to prepare the 
twelve o’clock luncheon for your servants and Visitors. 
What can I do alone ? I have but two bands ; 1 have not 
four hands. 

S&danilndii. You are unable to decide betwixt right 
and v^rong ; that is, which thing should be done first, and 
which last. My business depends on others; i. must be 
guided by their leisure. If I delay, of course 1 shall not 
obtain my money ; but that is not all, I shall be reproach- 
ed. But you are a woman ; you know nothing of these 
things: you remain in the bouse, eat, and sit at, your 
ease : the washerman stands to no losses, they fidl on the 
owner; he who suflTers, alone understands the loss — 
others, what do they know ? When mpney is wanted, I 
must find it. He who has these J)urthens, can under- 
stand their weight ; but it is of no use revealing them to 
you — prepare the food. 
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The wife* You scold me without cause: you have 
killed 10,000 with a word ; but real work is not so easy : 
have I any leisure? These thoughtless children are very 
wicked; they mind nobody : the other day, the youngest 
fell into the river, and after sinking several times, was 
saved by the favour of the gods ; a short time ago, a snake 
bit another ; and they quarrel and fight daily with other 
children. To follow all day such mischievous children, 
is to keep a herd of swine, or to lead dogs in a string. 
Besides me, who is there to look after them r If I leave 
them a day, they are like a forlorn wretch left to perish 
in the open field. If any one else had this to do, for a 
single day, he would throw away his garment, and run 
away. If you have eyes, you cannot see iwy cares : and 
after working one's self to death, there will be no praise. 
Like a slave, I work and eat. 

SudanundijL. 1 asked for my food early, tbat I might go 
and bring home some money — instead of meeting my wish- 
es, you have raised a tempest. You resemble those, who, 
instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring 
them. The only fruit of all this noise that 1 can see is, 
the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bellies, or bring 
ill supplies?. Therefore, — make haste with the food. 

The wife^ (very angry). If there should be neither 
money nor food, what do I lose ? These children are 
yours ; this business is yours ; what am I ? Among whom 
am I reckoned? I must work — and be reproached: this 
is my lot ; and as they sometimes ask a man, ^ Who are 
you? I am the master of the house : Why are you crying ? 
1 have been eating bran !’ In this world, the only food 
is, hard labour and reproach. I cannot ; nor will I, 
either work or eat. Cannot I procure a rug to cover me, 
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and a little food? God has given life, and food too. 1 
must pass alone through all that arises out of the actions 
of former transmigrations. Who feeds the unhatched 
young? Who supports the worm in the centre of the 
wood ? Ordure finds a place ; shall there be no place for 
me on the earth ? 

Sudanundu. Why all these complaints? Attend to tbe 
happiness of your family. 

The wife» You are a man ; what is it to you ; you will 
eat, and serve others ; you will collect something, and 
throw it into the house ; whether it meets our wants or 
uotf you know nothing : 1 am obliged, by a thousand 
contrivances, here a little and there a little, to feed your 
family ; your children are unmanageable ; they wander 
about like mendicants who have no home ; like a guest, 
they come to meals, and then wander abroad. Many 
bands make work scarce : each traveller can carry his own 
staflT, but if one man has to carry the staves of many, they 
become a load. 

S&danund&. You are a woman : you go naked, though 
you wear a garment ten cubits long ; you have no under- 
standing ; these arc the children of the Kalce yoogti ; 
what can be done ? These children’s faults are the open- 
ing fruits of your sins in a former birth: they are making 
youpfiy the debt youthen contracted. You know nothing ; 
your own body is not yours ; you must cast it off ; bow 
then should the children cleave to you? See! your own 
teeth bite your tongue, and then you complain. 

The mfe. Let ihe children be good or bad, there is no 
merit in casting them off ; a deranged person, if he be- 
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longs to our own family, we keep near us ; while we 
drive away such a'persen, if he belongs to another family: 
our bodies, when they become a real burden, we do not 
acknowledge to be burdensome : If our own child is even 
blind or lame, w'e love it more than the most beautiful 
child of another. 

Sudanundu, You are corrcct^but it is veiy difficult to 
change the evil dispositions of children : a dry stick may 
be broken, but not bent; if a stick is bent at all, it must 
be wdien it is green ; and indeed you have ruined the 
younger boy, by making him do the work of women ; he 
is at once stupid, and uncontroulablc, rushing forward 
like the l)i]flralo ; he makes a play-hall even of the shah 
gramti ; he would ruin any one; he is capable of any 
thing ; the otljcr day he quarrelled with Ublnlyu-cliiirdnil; 
he is always in evil company, smoaking intoxicating 
drugs, drinking, and gaming; — in this way, by degrees, 
he will become a thief, and I shall be cast into prison as 
his protector. People pray for sons, in the hope that they 
will serve and obey them; at death, carry them to the 
side of the Ganges; and, after death, present the offer- 
ings for the repose of the soul at Gdyn : this boy (lie 
speaks ironiciTlly) will do all this forme; — but, at any 
rate, through his wickedness, I am receiving the daily 
offerings (of abuse) from my neighbours, who not only 
curse him, but all his ancestors. Who shall describe his 
qualities ? they would occupy the limits of the Muha- 
bhardtd. He is to mo the image of death ; his death 
would be a blessing; then the family would be preserved 
from farther dishonour. As for the eldest boy, he will 
keep up the honour of the family ; at any rate, he has ob« 
tained some learning ; he has acquired the grammar, and 
n degree of knowledge ; he promises w^ell ; weighs mat- 

s 2 
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ters before he decides ; and can lay hold of any thing 
new which is brought before him with great facility. 

Here several travellers arrive, and call out— -O SQda- 
niindii! SQdaniinda ! Are you at home? We are guests 
standing at the door. 

Sudanundu to his wife» Go quickly to your business. 
1 suppose I shall not be able to go out to-day. Some 
guests are at the door, calling: 1 must go to them. 
“ Come in. Come in, sirs.” To a servant he says, Oh ! 
Shivii-das ! bring a seat, and some water for the feet. To 
the guests. Please to sit down in the porch. Do you 
smoke ? One answers — I smoke, and pointing to another, 
he takes snuff ; and to another, he knows none of these 
troubles, either of tobacco or snuff ; there is no merit in 
smoking : it is the practice of the Kalee yoogQ. To the 
8crvant,-^prepare tobacco ; give oil (to use before bath- 
ing); clean, and place wood in the strangers’ room ; and 
see if there are any young cocoa-nuts in the garden ; go, 
and buy some fish also ; but if fish cannot be procured, 
bring some split pease and also a little milk. Addressing 
the guests, he says, Where do you gentlemen live — what 
are your names — from what village do you come — and 
where are you going ? Are you come into these parts for 
the rents of your lands, or are you going to other parts 
on business ? We are not inhabitants of one place — one 
comes from Niideeya, another from Shantce-pooru, ano- 
ther from Burdwan, &c. &c. We are going to Calcutta 
and other places : one is in service, another a tradesman, 
another an agent, another a piindit, another a jobbing 
priest, and another a doctor.— Pointing to one of the com- 
pany, one of the guests says. This is Ramii-viindopadhya- 
yii, a perfect kooleenii ; — this is Rtighoo-RamU-mookho- 
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padhj«yd, who has received the title of Njalunkard, the 
son of a very learned man ; he is the true son of his fa- 
ther ; the very image of the goddess of learning, an in- 
carnation of Vrihdspdtee, the teacher of the gods ; he is 
himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of 
great men. This is Pudmd-Lochdn-gdngopadhyayd, a 
trueshrotriyd, at the head of his tribe, the relation of all 
the koolceiius. This is Shivd-Naraydnd-Ghoshuld, a 
vungshujd, respectable among his connections. 

Sudanunda. There is no bounds to my good fortune : 
by the dust of your feet, gentlemen, my house is become 
purified. Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with 
their presence, with the utmost generosity: therefore! 
conclude, that the sun of niy merit has risen to-day. 

The guests. You speak like yourself ; why should not 
you ? These are the words of a person of excellent cast : 
you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person : it 
would be difficult to find such a person among a thou- 
sand. 


The happj/ fruits of polygamy. 

\A neighbour to the head tw/e.] Neighbour. Why are 
your clothes so very dirty, Ma ? 

Head wife. O T*hakooranee ! Why do you ask me 
that i What are dirty clothes or clean ones to me ? 

Neighbour. Why ! Why ! Why ! 

Head wife. I am nothing ; — I am not wanted. 
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Neighbour. Time : what can you do ? You are not of 
a cast to quarrel ; such are always imposed upon; and 
you have to do with those of low extraction. 

jffead wife. T’hakooranee ! If I were to tell you all, 
you would clap your hands to your ears ! — She gets up at 
eight o’clock. She imagines that there is no work for her j 
that the slave [meaning the head-wife] will do all. As 
soon as up, she goes and washes her face, and examines, 
in the glass,* whether her teeth are clean or not ; after 
which, she sits down and eats. Then she anoints her 
body with oiP and turmerick, and prepares for bathing. 
After bathing, she returns home, and putting on her 
clothes, like a lewd woiiian, goes backwards and forwards 
before the master, laughing and giggling. 

[The second^wife oroerhears this conversation while sitting 
in another room^ and comes up with the greatest furyJ] 
Second^wife. What ! you devourer of your brother ! Do 
you reproach me in the presence of others ? Why don’t 
you take your husband ? Do 1 forbid you ? You strumpet I’* 
I shall never be happy till I put tUe rice for your funeral 
rites on the fire. You procuress of abortion ! 

< llie looking-glass of the |)Oorei' Hindoos is about as large as the ball of 
the hand. The worst kind costs about three farthings. But they also use 
polished mirrors. 

Tlie Hindoos peVieve, that oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes health. 
It is a common saying, that oil, water, and sunshine^ contribute greatly to 
the strengthening of the body : soon after a child Is born, they put it in the 
sun, and continue to do so daily for three or fjur mouths, to dry up the su- 
perfluous juices, and to make the bones hard. 

* Hindoos of the highest cast, both male and female, descend to the 
meanest terms of reproach in their quarrels. 
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Betzoeen a man and his neighbour ^ on domestic affairs. 

Bholanathu. He, Oh ! Ramii-Lochiinti^ one word with 
you. 

Ramu^Loch&n&. Speak; what command. Sir. 

BholanaVhu. Hear, I say; Sir, have you no thought ? 
Do you never look towards your religious and relative 
duties? Have you lost all shame? and all concern res- 
pecting the opinion of your neighbours ? 

Ram&^Lochunu. You have charged me with a great 
deal; but why, I have yet to learn; you act like those 
who throw stones in the dark. 

Bholariafhu. If I speak, can you understand ? Have 
you eyes to see ? A wise man can understand a hint : a 
stupid man requires a thing to be beaten into him ; and 
some are so stupid, that you must point to every thing 
before they can see it. 

RamH-Ijoch&nu. You are pleased to speak only by 
kind rebukes, but what you mean 1 cannot discover. 

Bholanafhii. Are you not aware that you have a 
daughter at home unmarried ? At seven or eight, people 
marry their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastrti : that period is long since gone ; she is now 
thirteen or fourteen years old, and is very tall and lusty, 
resembling a married woman of thirty. 1 hear, also, that 
your neighbours are whispering things to your disadvan- 
tage; and those who are more bold, speak out: with 
astonishment, they say among themselves, How can that 
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family cat Iheir rice with comfort, and sleep with satisfac- 
tion, while such a disreputable thing exists among^ them ? 
At present they are exposed to shame, and their deceased 
friends are suffering through their retaining a girl from 
marriage beyond the period which nature has prescribed. 
All this I hear, and, as a relation, am blamed, and there- 
fore I speak. 

Ramv^TjOchunu. You need not, Sir, urge me to this— 
I am myself so uneasy, that 1 cannot sleep. VVhnt can 1 
do ? 1 am helpless. This must be done, but it is not in 
the power of my hands : birth, marriage, and death are 
all under the direction of the gods ; can any one say, when 
they will happen ? When tlie flower blows, the fragrance 
will be perceived. This is work that cannot be pushed. 
Proposals have been received from many places ; but these 
things require to l)e well weighed ; we want a young man 
who is a kooleenu, of a religious family, rich, honourable, 
handsome, and clever. If the bridegroom be faulty, all 
will go wrong. 1 cannot put a string round the neck of 
niy daughter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, 
calling the ghiltukus, and well arranging every thing, this 
business shall be brought to a close. At present, Sir, how- 
ever, 1 must put this burden on my head, and leave it 
there : my father is very ill ; he has reached a great age; 
eighty or ninety years ; two or three doctors attend him, 
and administer various medicines, which will involve me 
in an expense of one or two liiiiulred roopees. 1 doubt 
whether he will return from (his journey or not ; me- 
dicines seem to take no effect, from which I learn, that it 
is all over; he ('ats nothing, except a little milk; as 
people say, My bread is all expended so it is, I fcar^ 
with him; he has eaten all be will do on earth. 
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BholanaVhfi. See ! Take care ! Take care ! This is 
the heaviest of all losses to a family. As long as we have 
not had to carry father and mother to the Ganges, all 
remains well. Children are born to drive away danger 
from parents and to secure their happiness after death. 
Hitherto your father has carried your burden ; it is now 
your duty, now the evil day is come upon him, to become 
his servant. Those are our friends, who remain near us 
in danger and at death. He who docs not assist a.parent 
at these times, is bis father's ordure. (They go to see the 
old man.) 

Oh ! RamQJjochtlnii ! There is no hope of your father. 
Death has stopt up all the doors, and is ready to secure 
his prey. It is not adviseable to keep him any longer in 
the bouse ; you had better make the journey to the Ganges. 
Who can tell what will take place in the night. Yiimii 
lias seized the locks of us all ; when he will carry us off, 
he will tell nobody : therefore while there is time, stop 
the sluices. 

Ra»nu^Loch&nu. Ah I Sir, the burden has fallen upon 
me all at once : my father used to manage every thing : 

1 ate and walked about. 1 know nothing of what is best : 
you. Sir, are well versed in all these things : you have 
done these last offices for many ; having been once sick, 
a man becomes a physician ; let whatever is necessary be 
done, that 1 may not be blamed. 

Another neighbour. Hei'e is no need of hesitation ; the 
play is up with the old man; let him be carried to the 
Ganges, and there cause him to hear the Ramaytinii ; and, 
according to circumstances, do the needful. This is not a 
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child, that its death should be the cause of sorrow ; he is 
an old man ; carry him with joy to the Ganges. 

BholanaVhu to Ram&-Lochun& 1 hear, that your 
mother will go with the old mai>. 

Ramii^ljochunu. I hear so from the women, and indeed 
1 expected it ; for she was always with niy father, and 
waited upon him with the greatest attention ; she spoke 
to me also, begging me to mind religion, and not be un- 
happy ; and then, as is usual, she took no further notice 
of worldly things. 

BholmaVhu. Well, it will then be necessary to buy a 
new garment for her ; some pitch, clarified butter, sandal- 
wood, parched rice, a few kourees, red lead, red thread, 
two bamboo levers, 

A village conference. 

Seoeral head-men of the village. O Ramii-Lochiinti) 
have you done any thing respecting the offerings to your 
deceased father? You know, that the offerings to a 
bramhiin cannot be delayed beyond ten days ailer bis 
decease. ^How is it, that you seem so unprepared ? 

Ramu-Loch&nu. I am not unconcerned about this; 
but you know, that after the death of a parent, a fast oi 
three days is appointed ; on those days I was too sad to 
do any thing. The ^hraddhfi of a father also, is a tre- 
mendous concern, an overwhelming expense; the whole 
care of this large family, like a mountain, is also fallen 
upon me; and in the house there is nothing but wailing 
for our loss. With all this, I am driven into a state of 
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distraction. The clamorous expectations of my neighbours 
who are to be invited to partake of the funeral offerings, 
and the dread of not discharging my duty to my deceased 
parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels. — My father is gone — he placed me in your 
hands— you arc to me wisdom, strength, contrivance, 
every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, 
let that be done ; J uy u-Krishnii*vfindopadhyay ii is present; 
he has obtained great honour in conducting these cere- 
monies ; let him have the management, and then all W'ill 
be brought to a happy termination. 

Juy&^Krishnft. Oh ! Ramd-Lochrinii ; it will he of no 
use to spend our time in mere chit chat ; this will do no 
good. In the first place, let us ascertain the root, and 
then we can adjust the branches ; the medicine must be 
regulated by the pulse; the duties by the quantity of 
goods. What is your own wish ? 

Ramu-Lochiinu. Oh ! Sir ! you see, pointing (o the 
family, all these, alter theshraddhu, are to be maintained, 
and three sons are to be married, and two daughters to 
be given to kooleenus, with large dowry. The master 
had a great name for liberality ; strangers must be there- 
fore entertained, the poor fed, and the annual festivals of 
the gods kept up. In fact, my father was a holy man ; he 
performed wonders by the merit of his religious services; 
but he had no property ; ho was like a pot which appeared 
to contain honey, but it was empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but 
it was dry. Be (his ns it may, however, if I sell every 
thing, the ofTeriiigs must be presented ; but I shall be 
glad if it cun be brought within two or three thousand 
roopees : of this, 1 have in the house about one thousand ; 
where to obtain the other two, I know not ; I must sell 
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the women'e ornaments, the land, and must cither beg or 
borrow. 

J Htf a- Krishna. Oh! my child, if this is your plan, we 
must retire; we cannot touch this business. People say, 
your fether was worth SO or 30,000 roopees, and you 
have two or throe hundred bighas of land, a garden, house, 
&c. &c. Possessing all these riches, would you limit the 
expenses of the funeral oflTerings to two or three thousand 
roopees ? Whatever may have been the amount of his 
property, however, if you expend no more, you will be 
reproached ; we ourselves shall proclaim your meanness. 
Besides, you did not labour to procure this property ; you 
have hitherto li\ed upon it; it was your father’s; and 
now shall it not be employed for the repose of his soul ? 
Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it yours? How- 
ever, if you are determined to act upon so niggardly a 
plan, you must seek some person who suits your purpose 
to direct the feast. I shall be reproached ; pec^le will 
lay the fault on me. — Addressing himself to one of the 
company, he says, Take your pen and paper, and make 
out an estimate. He does so, and it amounts to five 
thousand roopees. 

Kama-Lochanu. What ! What ! what are you doing ? 
5000 ! — Will writing it on paper bring in the money ? 
He who suffers, knows the pain. 

JuffU’Krishnu. What has been settled by five persons, 
must be done. You must expend this slim. 

Rnmi-Lochana. Well, gentlemen, it must be as you 
say ; if there is no cow, wc must milk the bull. 
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J&yii-Krishn&. I have not made this estimate urithout 
knowing your circumstances ; you will not be hurt by 
this expense. Consider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gifts to relations, and the bramhuns, and in 
presents on dismission : you must invite all your relations 
in a direct line, as many as one hundred ; all your rela- 
tions by marriage, a hundred ; koolcenfi relations, one 
hundred ; the heads of the cast, twcnty-flve ; learned 
bramhans, one hundred and twenty-Bve ; also your parti- 
cular acquaintance, kaydst'hfis, and persons of other 
casts. All these persons must be invited ; therefore pro- 
vide the articles necessary, and appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invite the guests. 


B*tween two persons returned fiom the ceremont/ of pre- 
senting offerings to the dead. 

Baniu nat'hi. O ! SebilkK-ramfi! How did the cere- 
mony at RamQ-rooh8nii-choudhooree'8 pass over ? What 
company was there? In what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 

S6buku-ramu. There was a large cpmpany, it is true, 
but RamK-mohanK did not obtain much honour by it: 
the guests were dissatisfied. 

Ram&-nat'h&. Well, let us hear. Wlio was there ? 

S6biikii-ram&. Many learned bramhQns were present, 
as Jilgdnnal’ha-tarka-pancIianunO, Ghanashyaroa-sarv- 
vt^-bhourod, and Kanaee-naya-vachdspatee, ofTriv^nee; 
ShankBra-tarka-vageesha, Kanta-vidyalankard, and 
Rama-dasa-siddhanta-panebandnu, ofNddecya; Doo- 
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lalQ-tUrku-va^ccshti, of Satg^ache; BulQramU-tBrkti- 
bhoo8hiiii&, ofKoomarB-hfittd, &c. &c. 

Ramu^nat'hu. Did these pdndits enter into any dis- 
cussion of the difficult points of the shastrQs. 

S£biiku-ramii. Yes. A disciple of Doolalii-turktt- 
vageeshd asked Jdgdnnat’hii-tiirkii-piinchaniinii, the 
meaning of a part of the Koosoo-manjdlee : be attempted 
to explain the passage, but the other not understanding 
him, Shdnkttrii-ttirku-vageesha began to explain it, when 
a violent dispute commenced, and these two pdndits at- 
tacked each other like two tigers. Nothing but Ilear^ 
Hear, Hear, was uttered, while they laid hold of each 
other's hands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, till the other pdndits 
interfered, and produced a reconciliation. 

Ramu-naVhu. How did he entertain the bramhdns ? 
How many relations were present ; and bow did he dis- 
miss the guests ? 

Sihuku-ramu, The allowance to the bramhtins was 
ample.^ Five or six hundred of bis own cast were feasted; 
these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice. He dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none 
went away thoroughly pleased. He gave among the 
poor a very large sum : 1 have heard, that there were not 
less than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to each 
poor bramhQn two roopees, and to shoSdrQs a roopee 
each. 

’ The bramhatja, on these occasions, have an allowance of rice, oil, Ac. 
for their dinners, instead of cooked food ; each one cook: for himself. 
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In the midst of the shaddhB, while the poor were wait- 
ing about the house to be dismissed, no less than three 
women were delivered in the open air. RamQ-mohQnti 
bore all the expenses usual on these occasions, and gave 
tlie mothers three or four roopees each. Two sick men, 
who came for alms, died during the fcast^ Some persons 
eluded the inspection of the door-keepers, and went into 
the yard repeatedly, and received the allowance several 
times over. 

Between two Hindoos just returned from the festival of 
Doorga. 

Krishna. RamtL-dasii ! The feast][at Rajeevu-mookhooj- 
ya’s last night was very excellent — was it not ? 

RamU^dasik. What was the expense, think you ? 

Krishna. A thousand roopees. 

Ramu^dasu. What ! It did not amount to seven hun- 
dred. 

Krishna. Not more than seven hundred ! The sweet- 
meats amounted to ten miins there were also fifteen 
niiiiis of curds; three of clarified butter ; four of flour; 
thirty of rice; five of oil; half a miin of wax candles; 
three miins of milk ; garments to the amount of sixty 
roopees ; ornaments presented to the image, valued at 
eighty roopees ; brass, and other utensils, valued at fifty 
roopees; the image cost thirty roopees; the singers tot)k 
away one hundred and fifty; the musicians thirty ; the 


* Eight hundred lbs. 
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bloody sacrifices of bufialos, ranis^ and goats, fifty ; the 
fees to the officiating priests, twenty-five ; fruit, roots, and 
other things from the market, fifty ; fish, fifteen ; beds, 
twenty-five roopees ; and other things without number. 
Would not all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

Ram&^dasu. Well, there might be as much as that 
expended ; but there ought to have been more sweet- 
meats ; and the food was neither good nor sufficient : 
many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained nothing 
to eat. 

Krishna. It might be so — but was not the image 
beautiful ? 

Ramu-das&. Beautiful ! the pupil of the eye, instead 
of being in the middle, was stuck at the top ; the awning 
over the head appeared to be falling down, and the whole 
image was more like a picture than a proper image. 
Besides, Mohiin, the blacksmith, did not cut off the buf- 
falo's head at one stroke : that was a great blemish in the 
festival. 

Krishna. You seem to have gone to the festival only 
to find fault. What did you think of the illuminations ; 
and the assembly, was it not a grand one ? 

Ramu-dasu. Yes, yes; these passed off very well; 
but the officiating bramhiin was a most stupid fellow : he 
was obliged to be told all the prayers, and could go on 
with nothing without a prompter. 

Krishna. Did you take notice of the songs ? How at- 
tentive the hearers were! How astonishingly well the 
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song respecting Doorga was sung, exactly as if Hiiroo- 
t’hakoor had done it. All the sounds in the tune respect- 
ing Krishnii too were hew, and it was exactly like the lan- 
guage of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, 1 confess, were rather low and mean. 

Between a •ooishnuvu and a disciple of the female deities^ 
a shdktu^ 

Shaktii. O Voishniivti-rhakoor. You were at the 
festival at Ugrii-dweepQ. What number of people might 
there be ? 

Voishnuvie. There was a very large assembly; not 
fewer than a lack (100,000). 

ShaktH. Did they all see T’bakoor-Gopee-nat*hlf?* 
and what did each give 

Voishnuvu. Some gave one ana f some two, and the 
rich much more, each according to his ability. 

Shaktu. Well. What did it cost you ? I suppose you 
had a company, whom you entertained."* 

Voishnuvu. It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 

^haklii. Why did you expend all this money ? What 
is Ghosh ii-i*hakoor to you ? 

* The image. ^ It is usual for the relations (though poor) of the per- 
son who has a festival at his house, and for rich men» who come to bow to 
the image, to cast some money at the feet of the image, and then prostrate 
themselves before it. 

« TwO;pence. * Rich men, at this festiyal, entertain companies of 
Toishnavhs two days together, in honour of GhoBhh-t'hakoor,^to whose 
manes the rice is presented by the god of the place, Go|)ee-iiat*bi!i. 

T 
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Voishniiv&. All the ghosais entertain people at this 
time; and it is what we ought to do. 

Shaktii. What benefit will there be in feeding a par- 
cel of women.* Why not entertain bramhtins ? 

Voishnuvu. You bramhtins cannot bear to see any one 
honoured or feasted except yourselves. You can converse 
on nothing without reproaching others. Where is the 
benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits? 

Shaktu. No doubt, your Choitiiiiyu and Nityanflnddy 
the two brothers, whom you foolishly consider as incarna- 
tions of Krishnu and Bul&ramu, will do every thing for 
you, as Hosun and Hosain, the two Mfisiilman brothers, 
do for their followers. 

Voishnuv&. And— -as your Hatishoorer-ma' will do for 
you, a parcel of drunkards and eaters of hogs’ flesb.^ 

Respecting an absent person^ who neglects the ceremonies 
of religion. 

VoikoonChu. How is Ramu-chiirunii ? 1 suppose he 
is becoming rich very fast. 

RamH-jHi/u. Yes. He brings his money home and 

c Female mendicants of loose character, called voisliiiuvees. 

^ A name of abuse given to Doorga, as the mother of Giinibha, who lias 
an elephant’s head : hatee, elephant ; soortt, the elephant's trunk ; ma, 
mother. 

s The branihans and regular Hindoos despise the voishnavOs, as an op- 
start sect, whose system is a departure from the old one ; and the voishna- 
vus, on the other hand, reproach the shaktCs, because some of this sect eat 
flesh and driak spirits. 
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buries it, or lets it out to usury, at an ana per month on 
the roopee.'* He spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives ; he neglects the prescribed offerings to the 
manes of his ancestors, and never entertains bramh&ns, 
or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites as 
few as possible. 

Voikoonfhu. I have heard, that his sons are veiy 
loose in their conduct ; that all their married neighbours 
are alarmed for the chastity of their wives; and that 
these sons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and 
almost all the daily duties of bramhOns. 

Ramu-jiLyiu It is but too true : this is the case, not 
only with his sons, but with great numbers of young 
people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, 
as Jiinhoo swallowed Ghnga in her descent from heaven, 
the kalee-yoogii is swallowing up air the religion that is 
left amongst us. 

On rejecting a person^ and restoring Mm again to 
Ms cast. 

At an assembly of the villagers. Kanaee. O Ramii- 
Rayti ! you are the head man of the village:' it is there- 
fore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing : 
we can no longer have intercourse with Hulhdhtiru- 
chtikrQburttec. 

Ramii-Rayii. Why ? 

Kanaee. You, Sir, know what took place formerly : at 


^ More than 15 per cent. 

t2 
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present he has a mistress, the daughter of a washerman : 
for some time past, nobody has visited him, but he goes 
and eats every where. — Now, we hear, that they have 
destroyed the child in the womb — and the noise of this is 
gone over all the village. With such a person therefore 
we cannot eat. 

Ram&^RqjfH. If this is true, it is very bad ; and 
nobody can have intercourse with him ; but let him be 
called. 

H&l&dhiir& arrives, and says to RamQ-Rayil, Why 
have you called me. Sir ? 

RamH-liaj/S, Why?— You know, that for a long time 
back, you have been in a disorderly way : nobody has 
visited you ; but through' my influence your friends did 
not wholly discard you. Now, I hear, that you have 
been guilty of destroying your illegitimate child in the 
womb : you have broken down the fence, and gone into 
forbidden ground: and your friends have now utterly 
renounced you . — He goes awajf very sad. 

1^ After two years, during which time Hiiliidhfirii had 
solicited forgiveness by the most humiliating intreaties, 
he again appears before the village council.] 

Ram&-Ray&i addressing the villagers assembled, says„ 
O Sirs I may 1 be heard ? They reply, what commands, 
Sir. 


Ram&‘Roy&. You are all assembled : here is a person 
without a fKend; be lays hold of your feet. If ten per- 
sons decide on a question, the authority of ten makes 
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even that which is wrong, righf ; and the strength of ten 
united becomes that of a lion. You see this man, cast 
off by you for many days; he has endured misery equal 
io his sin ; and he comes to me with his distress con- 
tinually, whether I am sitting, eating, or sleeping. 1 
have told him to solicit pardon from door to door; and 
that against your will I can do nothing. ’He says, ^ God 
is now on my left ; I cannot shew roy fiice, and nobody 
speaks a kind word to me.* He knows that you respect 
me, and therefore he comes to me. Whatever may have 
been his fault formerly, let that go ; be is now very 
anxious to be restored ; and he is now afraid of incurring 
your displeasure : you will do well, therefore, to shew 
him favour. 

One of the companj/. Favour 1 How can that be, 
Ramtt-Rayti ! Do you mean to receive Atm back, or his 
concubine ? I sup|)ose, you, Sir, have before this be- 
stowed your favours on the concubine. Do you wish us 
all to become Miisiilmans ? Well — ^you are at the head 
of the village — all respect you — nobody will run back if 
you advance; let the wedding feast be kept at your 
house. 

Another, Dismiss this filthy subject ; let us repeat the 
name of God, and something good will come on it. 
Besides, how can you go into this business; be was 
warned by a thousand persons not to go into this connec- 
tion. Day and night he staid at this woman’s ; and 1 
suppose he has eaten with her; what should hinder? 
And now you hear of an abortion ; and this has been pro- 
claimed as by the sound of the drum. True^ he is a very 
proper subject for favour ; two or three others in the vil- 
lage are anxious to follow his footsteps. But you. Sir, 
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can do every thing ; you can kill, and then cook, what 
you please ; but we are poor people ; we cannot. If I 
could do this, I might have taken a gift the other day, 
and have sat down with the Miisulmans. 

Another. Oh ! friend, donH forbid it — let the thirty- 
six casts all eat together. 

Ramu*Rayu (to himself). I suppose then, Htiltidhti- 
rh’s sin is still upon him ; for if ten persons are not well 
disposed towardr: him, it seems that God is still angry 
with him. To the villagers. Do* you intend then, Sirs, 
to pursue this man to death ? When we come into the 
world, every one does good and evil, and sometimes a 
person falls into a snare ; but you have already punished 
this culprit as far as possible: for two years he has been 
enduring every sort of misery, lying in his house as a 
corpse. — Whispering to Huludhurfx^ and advising him to 
put his garment round his necky and fall at their feet — 

Hdl&dhuril does so, and Ramu-Rayu continues. See, 
Gentlemen, would you tread on the dead ? Is there any 
thing left to punish? However, do as you like, if you 
wish to destroy him, do so — and if you wish to save, he is 
in your hands. I will only add one word, For my sake, 
forgive him — bestow this alms on roe. 

One of the village. Sir, your words are irresistible. 
Well — a bramlidn has fallen — it is right to pity the mise- 
rable ; but if it is beyond pur power? We can lift a hun- 
dred weight,, but we cannot raise a ton. We can stop 
one mouthy but how shall we stop a thousand ? 

Ramu-Rayu. Gentlemen, I only want your consent— 
ind then, I will manage all the rest: you know, that 
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money can do all things ; only pardon the culprit^ and 
two or three of us will see what h/e is worth, and examine 
how every thing can be brought about. 

They consent^ and the assembly breaks up. [Sometimes, 
when the persons who have been bribed to consent, are 
called to eat with the culprit, they hang back, complain- 
ing that the money has been unequally distributed ; they 
reproach the culprit, and the food he has prepared, and 
at last go into the measure with much disgust, and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored.] 


SECT. VI . — Specimens of Letters. 

^ 9 . “Ikiilvfl 

TH'Ttfii: 


Translation. 

Shree Shree Hfiree. My Preserver. 

I, Ram-Mohiin-d^vii-shQrmQnd, who am supported by 
thee, with respect make this request : On Friday, the 17th 
of Ashwinfl, will be the dewy season festival. You will 
please to come to the house in Calcutta, and see the 
image, and partake of the offerings, three days. By this 
letter I invite you. This. 14th AshwinH. 

T 4 
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Letter from a Mother to her son. 

Shrce Shrce Ramfi. My Protector. 

To the fortunate Hiiree-nat’hti-bundopadhyayd, my 
son, more beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. 
To thee 1 write as follows : 

The highest of blessings, yea let a multitude of such 
blessings rest on you. More particularly ; 1 am happy 
in always thinking of your prosperity. I received your 
letter, and am become acquainted with its contents. I 
received one hundred roopees which you sent by Ram- 
Mohiin-send; and have expended it in the manner di- 
rected, as you will perceive. 

You write, that your employer does not give you leave 
to be absent, and that therefore you cannot come to be 
present at the festival of Shree Shrce Eeshwdree.* This 
is very strange. It is now almost three years since you 
went from home. You are my only son ; I am constantly 
full of anxiety to see you ; therefore you must speak to 
your employer, that he may. without fail permit you to 
come to the festival, otherwise, before the festival, I shall 
come all the way to see you. What more shall I write ? 

The Answer. 

Shrce Shrce Doorga. 

I Htiree-naPhtt-devii-sh&rmQnd, your servant, bowing 
innumerable tiroes, respectfully write. Through your 

> The goddess Doorga is here understood, though Eeshwttree signifies 
merely a goddess. 
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blessing^! my present and future happiness are secure. 

I received your letter, and am become acquainted with the 
particulars; but you do not write what thingfs are pre- 
pared for the worship of Shree Slircc EeshwQree : please 
to order them to be written. You write, that unless I 
come to the festival, you will come even thus far to see me. 
WIvat can 1 do My employer does not grant me leave to 
come; he is a very wicked fellow: he drinks spirits. I 
dare not repeatedly ask him for leave of absence; who 
knows but he may lie angry? Therefore I write. Be 
not on any account anxious about me. 1 am well in 
every respect. As soon as 1 get leave, 1 will hasten home. 
This. 

Directions upon the above three letters. — 1 . To my sup- 
porter liamn-chftrunri-buiidyopadhyayii MuhashfiyB’s e.\- 
cellent feet, I write this. 2. To the fortunate HBrec- 
nat’hti-bttndyopadhyayu, my son, more beloved than my 
own life. Long life to thee. To thee 1 write as follows. 
3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shree-Mutec, 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of Shree. 

The Hindoos write with a reed,*^ and hold their pen 
with the whole grasp of the hand. They seldom use 
a seal for their letters, but write, on the folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy ; 
that is, they make certain signs, which are known to in- 
dicate the seven seas, the four v6dBs, and the sun and 
moon, by the names of all which, each person into whose 
hands the letters comes is bound, as by an oath, not to 
violate its contents — Before the entrance of Europeans 
into India, there was no post : letters, &c. were always 


^ Sacdiarom Sara. 
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sent to a distance by private messengers. The native 
merchants are, however, now very glad to avail themselves 
of the post, by which mercantile transactions are so 
exceedingly facilitated. 


SECT. VH . — Specimens of Songs. 

THE songs of the Hindoos, sung at religious festivals, 
and even by individuals on boats and in the streets, are 
intolerably offensive to a modest person. When em- 
ployed about the most trifling concerns, as, to drag along 
a piece of timber, or any other bulky substance, they ani- 
mate each other by vociferating certain sounds, some 
of which are disgustingly obscene. — I give a specimen of 
one or two of their most innocent songs, as exhibiting a 
part of their public manners. 

a disappointed Worshipper ; addressed to Doorga. 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain, 

To what extent, O Ma V wilt thou shew thy father^s 
qualities 

O Ma ! thou art the wife of the easily-pleased (ShivO ;) 
Thou art merciful— the destroyer of fear — 

Thy name is Tara," why art thou then so cruel to thy dis- 
ciples ? 

O Ma ! Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, 
and givest it sorrow. 

Being a mother, how canst thou be so cruel I 

^ Ma, Mother. ■ Dooiva It eontidered at the dangbter of lbs noon- 
Cain Himalttjb» HlmC aignifiet ooM. f Tan, aaTiour. 
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Lookini' with thy compassionate eyes, give wisdom and 
holiness to thy forlorn (one ;) 

Loosing me from the bonds of this world, save. 

Another^ hy a forsaken Mistress. 

In this unlawful love my heart is burnt to ashes; 

Sweet in the mouth, but hollow like a cucumber. 

Giving me the moon in my band,'^ only sorrow surrounds 
me. 

As the end approaches, sorrow increases; seeing and 
hearing, I am become deranged. 

Chorus. In this unlawful love, &c. 

Another^ by a Lcroer to his Mistress. 

Why, full of wrath, do you not examine ? 

Why, my beloved, do you dishonour me ? 

If you are out of my sight for a minute, 

I die of grief ; I consider this minute one hundred .yoogtts.^ 
As the bird Chattikti sips no water but that of the clouds. 
And without this water dies — so am 1 towards thee. 
Chorus. Why, full of wrath, &c. 

Another. Krishnu and the Milk-maids. 

He, on whose feet BrQmha meditates, and worships 
with the water-lily; he who is the riches of Golfikd,*! the 
milk-maids of VrQju seek as a cow-herd. 

• The mealing otihis I thought I had obtained something wonderAib 
but I am overwhelmed io disappointment. 

' The shtyS yoogb was 1,728,000 yeai-s. 

' GolOka is the heaven of Krishnii. 
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Oh ! beloved Radha ! for this fault thou wilt lose the 
flute-pla^'ing (KrisbnCl). Ye foolish milk-maids ; ye know 
him not. Burning with the pains of absence, and reduced 
to distress, you will wander up and down, weeping for 
your beloved GovindQ (Krishnu.) 

See ! He whose excellencies excite Nariidil, overcome 
with love, to sing; Shivii to dance; Doorga to clap her 
hands; Ndndee to beat his cheeks;'* the tyger skin to 
fall from Shivti*s hack, and at hearing the sound of whose 
name, Hiiree, Hiiree, the top of KoilasQ treinblea; — (this 
Krishnii) the milk-maids of Yruja call, day and night, the 
butter-stealer.* — Chorus. Oh ! beloved Radha ! for this 
fault, See. 

O beloved ! (Radha), that KrishnQ, the mark of whose 
foot is impressed on millions of holy places, as Giiya, 
Gdnga, &c ; from the hairs of whose body, IndriS, YQmif, 
Sagdrii, PritUiivce,* &c. arose; and the worship of whom, 
the gods, descending in chariots, perform with fasting ; 
this KrishnQ, to appease thy anger, thou causedst to fall at 
thy feet" in the wilderness of NikoonjQ. Chorus. Oh ! 
beloved Radha ! for this fault, &c. 

Dbroovti, the moonec, became a yogee, to obtain the 
dust of his teet, who came and laid hold of thine ; be whom 
Brumha and all the gods desire, is in thy eyes a common 
man. Hear, O beloved, he, putting his garment over hia 
neck, spoke to thee with sweet words. Thou knewest 
him not ; but thou wilt know at last. 

' i\ sound of joy produced by striking the check with the thomb. 

' Krislinfi is charged with stealing butter from the boniei of the nilk-meo, 
when a boy. ‘ 'Hie earth. 

** On one occasion, Krishnii fell at Radba's fcat t') remove her Jealousy. 
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Chorus. Oh ! beloved Radlia ! for this fault, &c. 

Musical Instruments. The following are the names of 
those used among the Hindoos: — DholQ, a drum, used at 
all the Hindoo festivals. — ^Kara, another kind of drum, 
broad at one end, and narrow at the other. Dhak, a, 
double drum. JorSghaee, a small and large drum joined 
together. Damama, a large kettle-drum. Nagara, a 
small kettle-drum. jQyiidhak, a drum used in the march 
of an army to battle, or after a victory. Jiigiidoombiirti, 
a t&bor suspended from the neck, upon which the per* 
former plays while dancing. Tasa, a drum, or rather a 
skin fastened to a metal pan. DQmpu, a hand drum ; or 
skin, fastened to a wooden hoop. MridungQ, and Na- 
diilfi, drums formed like barrels. DholQkfi, another kind 
of drum. Tuvfilii, a tabor, having the skin fastened on 
an earthen pot or a piece of wood. Dara, a tabor, 
like the Dtimpu, but smaller, with the skin fastened 
on an earthen pot. Kangsyil, a cymbal. Kansee, 
a small cymbal. Khfinjurce, a small tabor, used by 
the mendicant voiragees, while singing (he praises of 
Krishnii. Jiiliitiirungti : seven metal cups, of different 
sizes, filled with water, and beaten with thin sticks, com- 
pose this instrument. Swiir&-mifngtilu, a number of 
reeds joined together^ and beaten with the fingers. Khrii- 
talfi, four thin stones, two held in each hand, and beaten 
together, Khtimfik, an instrument like an hour glass, 
with leather aboVie and below, beaten with the fingers. 
Tooree, a trumpet. Yank, a French horn. Rfiniishinga, 
a brass horn, like the horn of a bufialo. Bhoriingit, 
a straight trumpet.— Sanaee, a hautboy: the body is 
sometimes part of a bamboo— Vfingshee, a kind of flute. 
Morcbt£iig& and Lfipherec, instruments resembling 
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JewsMiarps. Setara, and Tiimboora, instruments ifitb 
three strings, played with the fingers. Dotara, a similar 
instrument with two strings. Sharingec, the Indian vio- 
lin. Sharinda, another sort. Pinakii, a stringed instru- 
ment like a bow, having a dried gourd fastened at each 
end, the mouths covered with skins. The performer has 
in his hand another gourd, with which he produces the 
sounds. KQpilasQ, an instrument composed of a stringed 
board resting on two excavated gourds. The sounds are 
produced by the fore-finger, on which is fixed a thing like 
a thimble. V^ena, a lute. TrinQntree, another kind of 
lute with three strings. Siiptuswura, a lute with seven 
strings. 

The Hindoos have various instruments for beating time, 
that their vocal and instrumental music may harmonize. 


SECT. VIII.— Pu/i/omimicrt/ Entertainments. 

IN different parts of the year, but especially in the 
months Jyoisht’hd, Asharit, ShraviinQ, Bhadrfi, and 
Ashwinfi, assemblies are formed in the night, to see the 
panton^imes called Th/rn, which refer to the histories of 
Krisbnii, Ramil, Shivil, and Doorga. 

I just mention the names of a few of those which relate 
to the history of Krishnfi : Manfi-bhOngb, or the removing 
of Radha’s jealousy. — KtUdnkii-bhSnjiind, the removal of 
Rhadha's disgrace for cohabiting with Krishntt.— PoStfina- 
biidhii, the destruction of a female titan, sent by Kdngsil 
to destroy Krishnd* — Prdldmbd-bddhd, the destruction of 
Prfildmbd, another titan sentbyKdngsQ against Krishnd^ ; 
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DantL-khtindCi, certain tricks of Krishntl with the milk« 
maids. — Nouka-khundQ, Krishnii and the railk-maida 
goings upon the water in pleasure boats. — BCLstril-hiiriinii) 
Krishnii running awajr with the clothes of the milk-maids 
while they are bathing. — Kaliyii-diimiinCI, the killing of a 
great serpent by Krishnu.--Ukro5rti-siingbadii, the journey 
of Krishna to Mul'boora. — Uootee-siingbadii, Kadha^s in- 
viting Krishnii to come back to her to Vrinda-viinii.*— 
Yukasooru-biidhu, Krishnii's destroying Vilkii, a titan. — 
Uasij, Krishn&’s play with the milk-maids in the woods 
of Vrinda-vtinii. — Ytlnmiiyatra, the history of Krishnii’s 
birth. — Kdngsii-biidhii, or the slaying of Kiingsu. — ^ 
(xoslit'hii yatra, the childish play of Krishnii with the 
children of the milk-men. — liadhika-raja ; Radlia, with all 
sorts of officers about her as a sovereign princess. 

The entertainment called Manii-bhiiogii is founded on 
a story, the meaning of which is as follows : Radha sent 
for Krishnii to meet her in the forest of Nikoonjii; but 
as he was going, another of his mistresses met him, and 
detained him till morning. Early the next day, Krishnii 
went to Radha, but she, full of jealousy, would not speak 
to him, and ordered him to be driven away. Krishnii was 
very uneasy, and sent people to conciliate her, but in 
Vain. At length, he assumed the form of ShivQ, and, as 
a mendicant yogee, liis body covered with ashes, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating drugs, &c. went to beg, at the 
house of Ayiinii-Ghosha, Radha^s husband. Aytinii’s 
mother offered him something, but he refused to receive 
the alms from her hands, saying, he would receive alms 
only from the virtuous. Ayiinil’s two sisters were equally 
unacceptable ; but, he would take itTrom Radha. Rfidba 
came, and told him to ask for what he would, and she 
would give it him. He said, he wished for no other alms 
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than that she ivould be reconciled to KrishnQ. In this 
nay Radha’s jealousy was removed. 

The following introductoiy scenes occur in every yatra 
respecting Krishntt ; Eight or ten boys are fancifully 
dressed, to represent Krishnii, Radha, Ntindd-GhosIiR, 
iluluraiuu, Yushoda, Shree-damti, SoobiilQ, Narildu, 
Vyasfi-devu, &c. These boys repair to the place prepared 
for the yatra, and begin to dance, while ditferent instru- 
ments of music are played. After they have danced about 
an hour, they sit down, when the person who represents 
Narudii appears, dressed in a droll manner, with a fiddle 
in his hand ; playing on which, he continues to dance and 
sing, for some time. At last he calls his servant Vyasfi- 
cl^vii ; after calling twenty times, he gives him no answer ; 
but at length he arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, 
carried on the shoulders of two men ; and, making certain 
indecent gestures, as if he were dancing, he falls, first on 
one side, and then on the other. He. next dismounts^ and 
sifigs droll songs, or rather some unmeaning jargon, which, 
however, makes the multitude laugh. Narfidii again calls 
him several times; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half 
song, half jest, pretends not to hear. Nartidii now gives 
biiii a slap ; but be, as though he felt it not, asks the mul- 
titude if some one is beating another, As he heard the 
sound of slaps. The multitude at last tell him, that 
Nariidii calls him, when he makes some foolish answer ; 
but at length he and Nartidii come together, and the latter 
asks him where he has been, upon which some low con- 
versation takes place, like that of two mountebanks on a 
stage in England. When this is ended, NarfidG tells his 
man to call Krisfiiiu, and he goes to one side of the crowd, 
and begins to talk with the person who personates the god, 
telling him, that NarGdQ wishes to see him. As soon as 
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he appears, Nariidti prostrates himself before him, and, 
rising, passes sonie compliments on Krishnii. Five or six 
persons, preceded by a head sing^cr, then make their ap- 
pearance, and in a song; recite the particulars of the enter- 
tainment; after which Nariidti and Krishnii dance, to 
which Narddti adds a song, and then retires. The next 
scene exhibits Khrishnti and his mistresses, singing to- 
gether. The meaning of one of these songs is, that the 
women, though they love Krishnii to distraction, and 
though their very existence depends upon seeing him, 
cannot obtain an interview, on account of the difficulties 
thrown in the way by their husbands, friends, &c. The 
closing scene of the interlude opens with the appearance 
of an old woman, bent double with age, with kourees 
stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair painted white. 
She begins to dance and sing, and calls to her a person 
named Riittind, a female about forty, with her face blacked, 
wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, a filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her hand. 
This woman, thus attired, begins to dance, which is con- 
tinued till the old woman asks her if she will go to Mil- 
t*hoora market. She says. No : I am the daughter of a 
great man ; I have other thing^s to mind. Do you think I 
can go to Mdt'hoora market? After some talk of this 
kind, they go aside, and the boys in fanciful dresses again 
sing and dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment ; and when this 
happens to be what is called Mand-bhdngii, a number of 
performers represent the different persons whose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversa- 
tions take place, which are partly recited in song : Radha 
is assisted by several females, and Krishnfl by his com- 
panions. 

HI u 
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Very frequently a yatra is prolonged till near morning. 
Flambeaus, and other artificial lights, are used. The 
spectators are affected ivilh grief and joy to as great a 
degree as those who behold the tragedies and comedies of 
the English stage. When a wealthy spectator is pleased, 
he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated per- 
former. Sometimes one person, at his own expense, hires 
the performers, and has the farce on his own premises ; 
at other times, several persons join, and continue these 
entertainments for a month together, and expend as much 
as one, two, or even four hundred roopees. The whole 
village assembles. 

By these yatras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo 
gods become very widely circulated, and rivetted on the 
minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a strong 
interest in the system which thus inflames the passions. 
The scenes are often very indecent, and the whole, by ex- 
citing a kind of enthusiasm in the cause of licentiousness, 
produces, a dreadful effect on the morals of the spectators, 
both young and old. The entertainments which relate to 
the lascivious Krishnu are most popular, and draw together 
the greatest crowds ; while those which are taken from 
the histories of Ramti and Doorga, excite much less atten- 
tion. To this is to be added another lamentable fact, that 
the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious : indeed the Hindoo flatters 
himself, when he retires from these scenes, inflamed with 
lust, that he has been doing something that will pronrote 
his final blessedness : having heard the names and actions 
of the gods repeated, he is assured he has been doing a 
meritorious action, although his own mind, and the minds 
of his wife and children, have been dreadfully poisoned 
with brutal and obscene images. 
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SECT- IX . — Of Deathsj Funeral Ceremonies^ tfc: 

WHEN a person is on the point of death, his relations 
carry him on his bed, or on a litter, to the Ganges. This 
litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, and 
slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many miles to 
the river and this practice is often attended with very 
cruel circumstances : a person, in his last agonies, is 
dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the 
coldest or the hottest weather, froni whatever distance, to 
the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, in the open 
air, day and night, ^ till he expires/ 

When a person is brought down to the river side, if he 
is able to see his friends, they go to him. One of them, 
perhaps, addresses a few words to him ; O Khoortt V‘ 
do you know me?” Yes I do.” How are you ?” 

I am well. What need is there that I should stay here, 
if Giinga will but give me a place.” — True, KhoorQ, that 
is all that’s left now.” If the dying man is speaking to a 
superior, he says — Through your blessing, let me go to 
Gunga;” if to an inferior, be says, Pray for me, that 
Giinga may receive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of 
his worldly troubles : One thing respecting which I am 
uneasy is, I have not given in marriage my two daughters : 

• * The Hindoo ferrymen make persons pay a very liigli price for carrying 
dead bodies across rivers on ♦heir way to the Ganges. 

y I have heard Musdlman boatmen, who are not the most tender-hearted 
creatures in the world, reproach the Hindoos on these occasions with great 
vehemence. 

• Khoorh signifies uncle. The Hindoos call one another by the names of 
relations, ihough there is no relationship. When two neighbours meet, the 
elder addresses the younger by the name of brother. A younger addresses 
an elder the names uncle, elder brother, or gratad-fathcr's brother (t'ha- 
koor-dada). 
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here are also five children for whom I have not been able 
to provide — nor is there so much as ten roopees for my 
funeral offerings ; — but you are here ; do you contrive 
that my family may not remain unclean* for want of the 
means of performing these last rites ; and see that these 
two daughters are married to the children of good men.” 
The other replies, . ** Oh ! Khoorii ! put away these 
thoughts : repeat the names of the gods.”. Some other 
person says, “ Oh ! Khoorfi ! Khooree*’ wishes to come 
and see you : what say you ?” He makes a sign for her 
to come ; or, he says, “ I am going — what can she do ? 
Here are people to wait upon me : she will only increase 
grief.” Some one again addresses him : Oh ! Khoorii ! 
perform Voitiiranee.”' He consents ; when the ceremony 
is performed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side 
of the river, a number of ceremonies are performed for 
the good of his soul: the shalagramii is brought, and 
shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it se- 
veral times ; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, 
brass vessels, money, &c. are offered to Vishnoo, and gi- 
ven to the bramhfins ; parts of diff(?rent pooranfls are 
read ; the bramhiins are feasted, &c. 

While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man 
of some property, he directs a relation, or particular 
friend, to send some one to Gliya, to perform the funeral 

• The luemben of a fcmily remain unclean, and are cut offmm allbopee 
after death, Ull tUs ceremony is performed. 

KhooreS, aunt. 

' That i«, perform the ceremonies for seenrins a passage acHMS the river 
of death. These ceremonies consist of certain gifts to Vishnoo, as a cow, 
or tlie value of a cow •, or the commutation of this, a trifling sum in kou- 
lew. Uicf, clarified hotter, 4c. are also olfered to Vishnoo. 
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rites in his name. Fifty roopces are often expended, 
sometimes thousands, in this work of extricating^ the soul 
from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, perhaps, 
one hundred roopees to be given to his spiritual guide, 
and if there should be any ornaments on the liands, &c. 
of his wife, he gives part of them to his spiritual guide. 
He directs a large sum to be spent in the funeral rites at 
home ; and he gives a small lot of land, and a few roopees, 
to some bramhiin, to offer worship daily to the lingu in a 
temple which he has built. If the person is a shdodnl, he 
gives a legacy to the bramhiin whom he has called the 
son of his alms.** He also directs the division of his pro- 
perty among his children, making a separate allowance 
for the widow. — According to the Hindoo law, tbe sons 
have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few 
years ago, by a dying brainhfin of Serampore to his elder 
brother ; I have bought a piece of land by the side of 
the Ganges ; you will take care that a flight of steps may 
be built and if my widow should survive, you will che- 

* A young braniliQn adopted by a shuodru, but uot taken to his house. 

* It is cuiisiik'red as an act of great merit, thus to assist persons in coming 
to bathe in the Ganges these flights of steps are therefore very numerous in 
great towns and their precincts. For many miles up the river, from Cal- 
cutta, innumerable flights of these steps are erected, up and down which the 
inhabitants are seen ascending and descending continually, but especially 
momiugs and evenings at the time of bathing. Below the steps, crowds of 
men, women, and children, of all casts, bathe, and perform those daily cere- 
monies of their religion which are connected with ablutions. Seeing the 
Hindoos, at these times, it might be imagined, that they were a very devout 
race : some, with their eyes closed, are meditating on the form of Shivfl, or 
their guardian deity ; others, with raised hands, are worshipping the rising 
or setting sun; others are pouring out water to their deceased ancestors, 
and repeating certain forms of praise or prayer; others are washing their 
poita, &c. Most of them, however, manifest great inattention while per- 

u 3 
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rish her.^ Two daughters, very young, will be left ; you 
will see that they are provided with every thing necessary, 
and give them in marriage to kooleenti bramhQns give 
to each a house, ornaments according to custom ; a thou- 
sand roopees ready money, a little land, &;c. You will 
also perform the different ceremonies^ as usual.*’ 

forming these ceremonies. The bathers go into the water with a cloth round 
their loins : when up to the breast* they take off this cloth, and wash it ; 
then put it on again, and, after coming out of the water change this cloth 
for another. In takhg off the only piece of cloth that covers them, and 
putting on another, though they are surrounded with numbers of people, 
yet they do it in such a manner, that no one is put to the blush. To see a 
European woman walking arm in arm with her husband, overwhelms the 
Bengalees with astonishment, yet for Hindoo women to bathe with the men 
appears to them neither indelicate nor improper. 

* That is, should she not burn on the funeral pile. 

( Notwithstanding this predilection for kooleSniis, they are more corrupt 
in their manners than any of the Hindoos. 1 have heard of a kooleenii 
bramhun, who, after marrying &ixty«five wives, carried off another man’s 
wife, by pcMSouating her husband. Many of the kooleetiQn have a very 
numerous posterity : I select five examples ; though they might easily be 
multiplied ; OoilfiyU-chundru, a bramhikn, late ot Bagna-para, had sixty- 
five wives, by whom he had forty-one sons, and twenty-five daughters.— 
Ramtirkiiikuru, a bramhun, late of Koo5hfidfi,had seventy-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, and twenty-seven daughters.— Vishnoo-ramu, a bramhfiii, late of 
Ofindfilfi-para, had sixty wives, twenty-five sous, and fifteen daughters.^— 
Gouree-chfirfinu, a bramhau, late of Teemee, had forty-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, and sixteen daughters.— Rfiiuakantu, a bramhfin, laie of BosOdfi- 
roonee, had eighty -two wives, eighteen sons, and twenty-six daughters: 
this man died about the year 1810 , at the age of 85 years or more, and was 
married, for the last time, only three months before his death. Most of 
these marriages are sought after by the relations of the female, to keep up 
the honour of their families ; and the children of these marriages invariably 
remain with their mothers, and are maintained by tlie relations of these fe- 
males : in some cases, a kooleenti father does not know his own children. 

^ He here allndes to the dailjr ceremonies of worship, and to those con- 
nected with the public festivals. Some families celebrate the festivals of 
Krishnu, others those of the blood-devouring deities, Doorga, KidU, Ac. 
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As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, 
if he is a regular Hindoo, to repeat the names of Nara- 
yfind, Briimha, Giinga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. If he is a voishniiva, they tell him to repeat 
the name of MQha.prtibhoo, Krishnii, Radha, ftc. The 
poor call upon different deities indiscriminately. The 
dying man repeats these names as well as he is able ; the 
relations vehemently urge him to go on calling upon these 
gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices are 
heard at once thus employed. If the doctor is present, 
and should declare that the patient is on the point of ex- 
piring,' he tells them to let him down into the water up to 
the middle. When there is no doctor, his friends attend 
to this according to their own judgment. Just before or 
after being thus immersed, they spread the mud of the 
river on the breast, &c. of the dying man, and with one 
of their fingers write on this mud the name of some de- 
ity ; they also pour water down his throat ; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety 
after his future happiness, hurry him into eternity ; and, 
in many cases, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, where 
it might reasonably be expected. If the person, after 
lying in the water some time, should not die, he is brought 
up again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress 
of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons 
who are carried down to the river side revive, and return 
home again ; but scarcely any instances are known of per- 
sons surviving after this half immersion in water. In 
cases of sudden and alarming sickness, many are actually 

* A perplexing Case , — ^The astrologer ((loivagDSi)^ looking at a sick Hin- 
doo, says, He is under tiie influence of such an evil star : he ought to cele- 
brate the worship of the nine planets. A bramhfln ezainines his case, and 
says, be is suffering for the sins of a former birth : there is no reihedy. A 
physician feels his pulse, and says, this man has a fever ; he ought to take 
some medicine. 

u 4 
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Murdered by tliese violent means of sending men to Giin- 
ga. If a Hindoo should die in his house, and not within 
bight of tlic river, it is considered as a great misfortune, 
and his memory is sure to be stigmatized for it after death. 

It is common, when a near relation is dead, for the wo- 
men to go near the corpse, and make a loud and mournful 
crying for some lime. Under misfortunes, the Hindoos 
give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither 
strength ot mind, nor Christian principles, to serve as an 
anchor to the soul” amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death 
of her child, she sits at the door, or in the house, or by 
the side of the river, and utters her grief in some such 
language as the following : 

“Ah! my HQree-das! where is he gone? — Ah! my 
child ! my child ! 

“ My golden-image Htiree-das, who has taken ? — Ah ! 
my child ! &c. 

“ i nourished and reared him, where is he gone ? — Ah ! 
my child ! &c. 

“ Take me with thee — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ He played round me like a golden top — Ah ! my 
child ! &c. 

“ Like his face I never saw one — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ Let fire devour the eyes of men'" — Ah ! ray child ! &c. 

“The infant continually called Ma ! Ma ! (Mother! 
Mother !) Ah ! my child ! &c. 

^ Wheu people saw the chiM they said—** O wliat a fine child ! whai a 
bcautifiU child !»• &c. To the evil eyes, or desires, of her neighbours she 
attributes the loss of her child, and she therefore prays, that, as fire catches 
the thatch, aud consumes the house, so the eyes of these people may be 
burnt out. 
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Ah ! my child ; saying Ma ! come into my lap — Ah ! 
my child ! &c. 

Who shall now drink milk: — Ah ! child &c. 

After she has lamented in this manner for some time, 
perhaps a female comes, and, putting the end of her gar- 
ment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort her, by 
using those arguments uhich a state of heathenism sup- 
plies : as, Why do you weep ? Why destroy your health \ 
if the child had been designed to be yours, it would not 
have died. This is the fruit of children : they come to 
give us sorrow: they come not to bestow pleasure. What 
did the mother of Ramti-Krishnii do? Did she get her 
son back? Two of the sons of such a great mail' died; 
was he able to bring them back? If crying would do, why 
cry alone ? Half a dozen of us would come, and assist 
you. Perhaps, in a former birth, you stole somebody’s 
child, and now your own is gone. You set the highest* 
value on him, and therefore you weep ; but if he bad 
been worth any thing, he would not have left you. — Go 
— ^go into the house, and comfort those who are left. He 
was not your son ; but an enemy ; he has only brought 
sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of 
keeping him alive. Why then mourn ? Go, repeat the 
name of your guardian deity; that will do you good 
hereafter. Why weep for him ?” 

To this the mourner replies : Ah ! mother ! the heart 
does not receive advice. Was this a child to be forgotten ? 
His forehead contained the marks of kingship. Ah ! my 
child !— Since it was born, the master never staid in the 
house : he was always walking about with the child in 
his arms.” — She now, perhaps, breaks out again more 
violently— Who shall now stay in my lap ? — ^Ah I my 
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child! my child V’&c. — Poor women not unfrequcntly 
break out in vehement exclamations against the god YQ- 
mii, (death): HAh! thou wretch Yiimii ! Was this in 
thy mind 

If it is a grown up son whose death is thus lamented^ 
the mother dwells on the support which such a son was to 
the family, as, 

Our support is gone — Ah ! my child ! my child ! 

Now, who will bring roopees ? — Ah ! roy child !’* &c. 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she 
does it in some such strains as these: 

Mother, where is she gone ?•— Ah I my mother ! my 
mother ! 

You are gone, but what have you left for me r — Ah ! 
my mother ! &c. 

Whom shall I now call mother, mother ? — Ah ! roy 
mother ! &c. 

Where shall I find such a mother ? — Ah ! my mo- 
ther !” &c. 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as 
to be heard o great way oflT. Sometimes they are accom- 
panied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and 
rolling from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many ca- 
ses before this takes place, preparations are made to 
burn the body.* 1 have seen the wood lying by the side 

* Tlie buroing of the body is oue of the first ceremonies which the Hin* 
dooe perform for the help of the dead in a future state. If the ceremony 
baa not been attended to, the oflOTiogs to the manes, Ac. cannot be perform- 
cd. If a person is so poor as not to be able to profide wood, cloth, clarified 
batter, rice, water-pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, hi 
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of the sick person while he wa^ aiWl living. The person 
being dead, his son takes up water, in a new pot, 
and, while the priesP reads the prayer, puts linseed and 
toolsee leaves into the water, and, after anointing the 
body with clarified butter, pours it on his father's head, 
as a kind of ablution. This is accompanied by a prayer 
to the difierent holy rivers, that they may come into this 
pan of water, and that the deceased may have the merit 
of having been bathed in them all. Then the son, throw- 
ing away the old clothes, puts new ones upon the corpse, 
one of which is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. 
One of the relations now digs a hole in the earth, over 
which tile wood is laid : about 3001b. of wood is sufficient 
to consume n single body The rich throw sandal wood, 
on account of its fragrance, among the other wood of the 
funeral pile ; and a poor man endeavours to procure a 
little ‘ Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured 
upon the wood ; upon which a new piece of cloth is 
spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, and placed 
on the pile, with the face downwards, if a man, and the 
reverse if a woman ; the head being laid towards the 
north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of 
gold, or copper, is brought in contact with the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, and ears; and after this, boiled rice, plan* 

must beg among his neighbours. If the body is thrown into the ri?er, or 
burnt, without the accustomed ceremonies, at a future time the ceremonies 
may be performed over an image of the deceased person made of the blades 
of koosha grass. 

" Some braiiihaiis are employed by shoSdrtts in repeating the prayers for 
the dead, bat they are greatly despised. 

* There were abundance of presenU thrown into the fatal flames, of 
sefcral sorts : tliese consisted, for the most part, of costly garmenu and 
perfemes, thrown on the body w it bmmed.*'— ifsoMfr# ilemon jintiqui- 
Yol. I, p. 357. 
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tains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of 
the toolsee, &c. are offered iti a ball to the deceased, re- 
peating his name and family. The heir-at-law then lights 
some straw, walks round the pile three” times, with face 
averted/ and touches the mouth of the deceased with the 
fire ; after which, those present set the pile on fire all 
round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, 
or practised religion ; sinned knowingly or unknowingly, 
be would, by his energy, consume with the body all its 
sins, and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The 
fire burns about two hours ; the smell is extremely offen- 
sive when no pitch is used. Three or four relations ge- 
nerally perform this last office for the dead. When the 
body is partly burnt, it may so happen that some bony 
p^rts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, toge- 
ther with the scull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pie- 
ces, and consumed ; yet they say, that the part about the 
navel, for two or three inches, is never consumed, but is 
always to be found after the rest of the body is burnt. 
This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and thrown, as far 
as possible, into the river. The Hindoo who related 
these facts, assured the author, that when be assisted to 
burn the body of his father, this was actually the case. 
He added, without the least apparent concern, that the 
burning made a noise like the frying of fat, and that when 
he beat his father's skull to pieces, to be reduced to ashes 

® “ At the funerals of the emperors, or renowned generals, as soon as the 
wood was lighted, the soldiers, and all the company, made a solemn course 
three times reund the pile, to show their affection to the deceased; of 
which we have numerous examples in history.”— iSTenne//. 

p «« The next of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile ; which 
they did with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as if it 
was done out of necessity, and not willingly. ’—/ftfd. 
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with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity 
of melted fat. At the close, the heir, taking seven sticks, 
a span long, in his hand, walks round the pile seven times, 
throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circumam- 
bulation ; and then beats the fire with the hatchet seven 
times. Water is now brought, the whole place washed, 
and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the 
funeral pile and the Ganges may unite. They then fill a 
pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, and put 
upon the plate eight kources. They afterwards, with the 
handle of the spade, break this pot, spill the water, and 
then, crying Hilree-biil, or huzza ! they depart. 

The persons who have burnt the dead become unclean, 
and cannot return to their houses till they have bathed. 
After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, one 
of which is twisted like a rope, or a poita, the heir at law 
goes home. Yet a son cannot eat or drink on the day of 
his father’s funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared 
and placed at the door for the purpose; they put their 
hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and spit it out again. Near relations put on new 
clothes, take oif their necklaces, refrain from combing their 
hair, anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, riding 
in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban. These 
and other actions are intended as signs of an unclean 
state, as well as of a time of sorrow. 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ce* 
remony. Those who cannot afford to buy wood, perfumes, 
&c. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in the 
earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the river, or 
tie a pan filled with water to the body, and sink it. The 
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bodies of those who leave no heirs, but have left property, 
are burnt, but no one can put fire to the mouth, or per- 
form any other funeral ceremony, except that of merely 
burning the body. It is considered as a great misfortune, 
to have no male or female*^ relation to perform the last 
offices for the dead. The practice of throwing dead bodies 
into the river, is, in many places, a dreadful nuisance, 
as, in case a body should float to the side of the river 
and remain there, it will continue to infect the whole 
neighbourhood, till the vultures, dogs, jackals, and other 
animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies 
and other filth, into the river, makes the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, resemble a common sewer. 
Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest ap- 
petite, bathe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies 
and souls, and carry it to an immense distance, as the 
greatest imaginable treasure. 

Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not 
quite burnt, when the remains are collected, and thrown 
into the river. 

If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is per- 
formed to remove the evil consequences of this in regard 
to his future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt-sacri- 
fice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of 
VishnQO, YGmu, Ugnee,Shivfi, Sooryu, Vayoo, and other 
gods, is performed. 

Among some classes of voishniivii*^, when a person is 
carried to the river side, on the approach of death, he is 
preceded by songs and music I have heard of a Hindoo 

< A wife or a daughter may perform tlie ceremotiies for the dead, but they 
are not considered as so meritorions as when performed by a son. 
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at Calcutta who^ in the last stages of his illness, was pre- 
ceded, in this journey to the river, by a hundred large 
drums, and a great number of friends, singing, Ch^la 
goes, conquering death.” 

The yogees, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead ; 
sometimes they bury their widows alive.^ The mendicant 
voishniiviis (voiragees) also, bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the tooltisee plant, or in a house, 
placing some salt in the gmve, and sometimes planting 
the tolQsee upon it. They bury the corpse in a sitting 
posture ; place tooliisec leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, 
mouth, &c. ; write the name of Krishnii on the arms, 
neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body ; en- 
circle the neck with a toliisec bead roll, and a garland of 
flowers, and fill up the grave, amidst songs, and the sounds 
of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accom- 
panying it', are considered as necessary to a person's hap- 
piness after death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of their dead, even by the side of the Ganges, 
as equally meritorious with burning the body ; which is 
supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 


S£CT. X . — Remarks on the tendency of the Hindoo 
Institutions^ and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion 
to their antiquity, must necessarily possess a powerful in- 


^ For an account of tins practice, see fol. H. page 110. 
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fluence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the 
author wishes to conclude this volume with a few observa- 
tions. 

The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first at- 
tention. Admitting that many welhfounded objections 
may be made to deferring this union too long, still nature 
seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to 
nourish, educate, and govern their offspring, which can 
hardly be the case, where marriages are contracted at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages 
we are undoubtedly to attribute the general appearance 
of old age in the persons of Hindoo women before they 
have reached even the meridian of life. Another more 
serious objection to this custom, arises from the number 
of persons left in a widowed state before the consumma- 
tion of the marriage ; for, after the performance of the 
ceremony, the girl, being in many cases too young, remains 
with her father for one or two years, and there perhaps 
becomes a widow,— and as widows are prohibited from 
marriage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden 
paths. I am not prepared to ^peak to the probable 
number of these infant widows, but am assured, by un. 
suspected, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are 
very numerous. 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still 
more barbarous, and which fells upon the whole body of 
females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education ; the most direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspire to the dan- 
gerous pre-eminence of being able to read and write. 
Not a single female seminary exists among the Hindoos ; 
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and possibly not twenty females, blest with the conmon 
rudiments of even Hindoo learning, are to be found among 
as many millions. How greatly must a nation suffer 
from this barbarous system, which dooms one half of the 
immortal beings it contains to a state of brutal igno* 
ranee ! 

This deficiency in the education and information of fe- 
males not only prevents their becoming agreeable compa* 
nions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them 
that instruction which lays the foundation of future excel- 
lence; by which tender offices, European mothenrs become 
greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all 
the learned men with which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add, that from the education of 
the other sex are excluded even the simplest elements of 
geography, astronomy, natural history, and every por- 
tion of history. — It might be possible, however, by se- 
curing the co-operation and influence of learned 
natives, to pi^evail upon the masters of native schools to 
introduce the elementary principles of science, as additions 
to their present plan of education, were proper books 
prepared, and promisea held out of rewards to such 
as should send to the Magistrate of the district proofe of 
proficiency in these parts of elementary knowledge. 

The exclusion of females from every public and social 
circle, is another lamentable blemish in the civil institu- 
tions of the Hindoos ; for who' will deny, that to the com- 
pany of the fair sex we are to attribute very much of the 
politeness and urbanity which is found in the maniiers of 
modern times amongst European nations ? 

X 
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But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the ines* 
timable benefits of education ; even their legislators 
direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most com- 
plete depression: thus the divine Munoo; Women 
have no business mth the text of the vedti; thus is 
the law fully settled ; having, therefore, no evidence of 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself ; and this is a fixed 
rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem- 
per, their want of settled afiection, and their perverse 
nature, (let them be guarded in this world ever so well) 
they soon become alienated from their husbands. Miinoo 
allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their scat, 
and of ornament, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibi- 
lity, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day and night 
must women be held by their protectors in a state of 
dependence.’* 

The permission of polygamy, and the ease with which 
a man may put away his wife,’ must be highly unfavour- 
able to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only nc. 
cessary for a man to call his wdfe by the name of mother,' 
and all connubial intercourse is at an end: this is the 
only bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, and 
burn them alive : but the perpetual degradation and starva- 


* A tiarreo wife may be supeneded by another in the eighth year ; she 
whofc children are all dead, in the tenth s she who brings forth only dsogh- 
ters, in the eleventh ; she who speak;B ui^indly, without delay." — Jlfuiioo. 

* A person who may be an occasional visitor, not unfrequently addresses 
himself in this manner to the females of the family, as a pledge for tlie purity 
of his behavionr. 
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tion to trhich those widows are reduced whom they permit 
to live, sinks them below many of the most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, how- 
ever mild, surely demands the reprehension of every in- 
dividual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature. — In some parts of India, children are as much an 
article of sale as goats or poultry. 

The division of the; whole population into different 
casts, is prejudicial, in the highest degree, to the general 
happiness: it is not the creation of different orders 
founded on merit, property, &c. which still leaves all the 
social and benevolent feelings in unconstrained operation, 
but the cast has all the effect which the prejudices of the 
Jews against the Samaritans had : How is it, that thou, 
heifig a Jew, askest drink of me who am a woman of 
Samaria?*’ however, this institution cannot be changed 
bya summary law, surely, in a case so deeply affecting 
the happiness of the governed, the whim or enmity of an 
individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person 
a disaster worse than death : such a sentence, one would 
thifik^ should proceed from*so,m6 regular and acknow- 
ledged authority, in consequence of an offence clearly 
defiped and ascertained. 

T)ie honours, ne^t to divine, claimed by the bramhfins, 
even, where the character of the claimant is notoriously 
infamous : and the degradation of three-fourths of the 
Hindoos, under the name of .shoodriis, may well awaken 
the compassion of every benevolent individual. — Such are 
the blemishes ip the ^cial Institutions of this people^ 
operating on the great mass of the population so as to 
ijeduce them tothe lowest possible state of degradation. 

X 2 
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The lisibitations of the Hindoog are highly unfrvourable 
to health, especially during the wet and cold seasons, 
as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. It 
is very common also to make a large pit by the side of the 
house, with the earth drawn froih which the walls are 
formed ; these pits, being filled with water during the 
rains, contribute greatly to the unwholesbmeness of the 
dwelling-house. To this we might add, that vast num- 
bers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on 
the bare ground at night, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather. To these circumstances, added to unsub- 
stantial diet, some of the roost dangerous diseases of 'the 
country are perhaps to be attribiitpd. 

The lightness of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the 
cold season, not only to the misery of the poor, but to thn 
number of the afflicted : the eagerness of the poor to ob- 
tain shreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, 
and their general dislike of the cold season, prove that 
they suffer much from the coM. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the 
ignorance and rapacity of the quacks who bear the cha- 
racter of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery. — 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the 
medical knowledge of the Hindoos : and this might be 
easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
instruction of the medical class ; and by disseminating, in 
the native languages, European ideas on the natiire 
of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 
time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 

Nor can I avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of 
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governing the Hindoos by their own laws is maintainedi 
it would surely be a gre^t benefit bestowed on them, were 
such improvements from the English civil and criminal, 
laws incorporated with theirs as are roost suited to their 
condition, and to the improved state of society. To sup- 
pose that the Hindoos would be offended at this, would 
manifest a deficiency of knowledge respecting the nature 
of Hindoo prejudices, which 1 should be sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve months in India. 

The heavy expenses attending marriages, as well as 
those incurred at the celebration of the rites for the repose 
of the dead, in thousands of instances involving thejower 
orders in debts they are never able to discharge, are also 
great obstructions to the progress of the Hindoos in civi- 
lization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the 
poor, and that at a roost enormous interest, (as high as 
30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps 
the lower orders in a state of wretched dependence. 
A Hindoo seldom makes provision for the future: he bor- 
rows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar, 
the time consumed in pilgrimages," and the burden of 
swarms of mendicants, resembling armies of locusts, 
greatly tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

The long intervals which commonly take place between 

« The aimber of femalei who go on pilgrimage, or attend feitirala, la to 
the number of malea aa three to one, or even more. 
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their meals, appear to be highly injurious to the health of 
the people* 

The removal of the dying to the banks of the Ganges, 
the voluntary immolations at places the resort of pilgrims, 
and the burning of widows alive, entail so much misery 
on the Hindoo race, that every humane heart is rent in 
pieces whenever these horrible practices are brought into 
public notice. The great success which has attended the 
benevolent exertions of Government in certain cases, 
encourages us to hope, that the hand of mercy will, soon- 
er or later, heal the wounds of a country bleeding at 
every pore from the fangs of superstition. — These cruel- 
ties can have so little sanction from any form of religion, 
are so abhorrent to every human feeling, and have in 
some instances been prevented with so much ease, that 
one can scarcely forbear wishing, that more may be done 
to prevent such plain violations of the duties men owe to 
themselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very much to 
blunt the feelings of the living; and the method of doing 
it, presents a striking contrast to the respect and tender 
feeling cherished in burying the dead among Christians : 
in the Hindoo funerals, no children or relations are seen 
weeping over the pile ; the only persons present are two 
otr three men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep the 
limbs and bones on the fire, and to facilitate their de- 
struction : even the ashes are washed away, or thrown 
into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that can remind 
the living of their deceased friends ; — the place where the 
dead are burnt is not a grove of cypress adorned with 
monuments, but the common receptacle for whatever of* 
fends the sight. 
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It is, however, but justice to the Hindoos, to mention 
certain of their institutions which would do honour to 
any country : 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to 
enable them to teach the shastriis to others ; and all learn- 
ed teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of merit, though 
in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. 

Dirging pools of water for public use, is a great bles- 
sing; and the making of roads, though limited to the 
direction of sacred places, ,and intended only for the 
accommodation of pilgrims, is still of considerable utilityi 
•—Hospitality to travellers is a national characteristic, 
and deserves every praise : a traveller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private house, at any vil« 
lage where he may happen to arrive. — The erection of 
bouses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of 
compassion, which reflects honour on the Hindoo nation ; 
though this, and similar institutions, arise out of the su- 
perstition of the country, and cannot Airly be ascribed 
to benevolent feelings. — The planting of orchards, and 
trees for shade, and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar com- 
mendation. 

Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the 
cast, formal agreements of friendship, even between 
bramhiins and shoodrtis, are very common. When these 
agreements are made, the parties choose a name by which 
to call each other, as bflndhoo, moitrfl,^ sangatQ,^ &c. ; 
they present to each, and sometimes to the Aiuilics of 

* Friend. ’ Companion. 

X 4 
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each, suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. 
Persons going to the temple of JfigfinDaPbtt, in Orissa, 
sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and ra» 
tify them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the 
orts of Jiigiinnat'hii. When two females thus join in 
friendship, they call each other soi,^ or vtikoolQ-pboolii/ 
or miikttrG,'’ or d^khdiiii-hasee,^ &c. These friendships, 
though often suddenly formed, spring from mutual at* 
tachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after 
death is very strong and general ; and, however inade* 
quate to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are 
excited by this concern, these acts, many of them very 
expensive and painful, shew a solicitude about an after* 
state which may put to the blush many professed Chris- 
tians. 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the 
moral state of the Hindoos, though he is aware of the 
difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom a thousand varieties and shades of differ 
rence must exist. 

It may^ be proper to observe, in the first place, that 
though the Hindoos are tolerably quick of apprehension, 
mild,^ communicative, and polite ; we are not to look 

* 'nils wor4 iutimateSy that they will cidi conteut to what the other pra- 
poses. 

• The flower of the rahoolfl. ^ A sign of the zodiac. 

< This word intimatfi, that the eight of each other will produce laughter. 

* I wish here to be imderftood ee yaking of the Hladooe, and not of 
Mdsfllmaos, who, iu this couetry, answer top nearly to the flcscrlptiun which 
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among them for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity. The cast confines all their social 
feelings within its own circle. A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when 
he is cut off from the great bulk of his fellow creatures, 
and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, ^on 
pain of total degradation i 

If love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect 
it amongst a people who have been so long governed by 
their conquerors ; the Hindoos are attached to the place 
of their birth, like other nations, but, beyond this, they 
know nothing of patriotism. Nor are we to look amongst 
them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and from those benevolent institutions 
which owe their existence to the influence of Christianity. 
India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions for the relief^of the poor nnd unfor- 
tunate, no charity schools, no benevolent societies of any 
kind ; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable 
of improving the moral condition of the people. How 
then can it be expected that the Hindoos should be vir- 
tuous ? 

The anthor of a sketch of the state of British India, 
speaking of the Hindoos, says, ^ Instances of filial disobe- 
dience are said seldom to occur * their %vomen are d» 
tinguished by a fidelity to their vows, which would do 
honour to the sex in the most civilized nations,’ p. 53. 

Mungo Pnrk Hal given of the MSsuimRUt in Africa. He ulio Ium read 
Park'd aiscount of his treatmeut by AU at Benowd, will, 1 apprehend, eee 
the picture of A Maliometao iu every pari of the world. See Fark'R Travrla, 
page 121, >c. 
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NoW| it 80 h&ppensj that in no respect whatever are the 
Hindoo manners more deficient than in filial obedience, 
andconju^l fidelitjr. The Hindoos feel, indeed, a verj 
strong attachment to their children, but they are exceed- 
ingly neglectful] of early discipline ; and hencb disobe- 
dience to parents is proverbial to a shocking degree. Hin- 
doo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesitation 
in grossly abusing both father and mother. It is a fact 
which greatly perplexes many of the well mformed Hin- 
doos, that n(>twithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste; 
while their wives, though continually secluded, watched, 
and veiled, are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty 
years in Bengal, and whose opinions on such a subject 
demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the Hin^ 
doo women was so greats that he scarcely thought there was 
a single instance of a*wife who had been always faithful to 
her husband. 

The acknowledgement of Ramd-nat’hfi, .the second 
Silngskrittt piindit in the college of Fort William, allu- 
ding to the lascivious character of the god Krishntf, that 
^ almost every house in Calcutta, and other large towns, 
contained a Krishnd,’ exhibits pretty plainly the state of 
the public morals. The number of houses of ill-fame in 
Calcutta is almost incredible. Indeed, such is the licen- 
tious character of this people, that, notwithstanding all 
the terrors of the cast, thousands of brattohdns live with 
parier and MfisQlman womens Some years ago, one of 
the Hindoo rajas, of /the kshtttriyd cast, retained an En- 
glish concubine ; and afterwards had a family by a Md- 
sdlman woman, whose sons were invested with the poita, 
and were all married to Hindoos. Thijs woman had a se- 
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parate house, where the raja visited her ; she worshipped 
idols, had a bramhfin for her spiritual guide, and ano^r 
for her priest ; and all the Hindoos around partook of the 
food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman 
and her children, so that thousands of persons, according 
to the strict laws of the shastrO, forfeited their casts. In 
all the large towns, as Calcutta^ Dhaka, Patna, Moor* 
shddQbad, &c. many rich Hindoos live with MQsQlman 
concubines ; and, amongst the lower orders, this intermix* 
ture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more ge* 
n'eral. 

The Hindoos, in their common language, have no word 
for * thank you,’ and gratitude itself appears to make no 
part of their virtues; for the greatest benehts conferred 
very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. 
1 have known European physicians perform the most ex- 
traordinary cures on the bodies of the natives gratuitous- 
ly, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual 
returning to acknowledge the fevour. 

The natives are foil of extravagant flattery, and the 
most folsome panegyrio* It is really curious to see the 
contrast between the hluntness of an enlightened Euro- 
pean orAmeriean, and the smooth, easy, and even dignified 
polish 'of these naked Hindoos. On proper occasions, 
their condust is truly graceful ; and perhaps they may not 
improperly be ranked among the politest nations on earth ; 
yet, it is equally true, that, where a Hindoo feels that he 
is tnperior to n foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow on earth. 

Connected with this defect in the Hindoo charecter, is 
their pronenesa to deception and fldaehood. Perhaps 
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this is the vice of all ofTominate nations,*^ while blunt ho- 
nesty, and stern integrity, are most common in climates 
where men are more robust. It is likewise certain, that 
people ill a state of mental bondage are most deceitful: 
and that falsehood is most detested by men in a state of 
manly independence. An English sailor, however vicious 
ill otiier respects, scorns to 1 ft ke refuge in a falsehood : 
but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by 
the sluistril, which admits of prevarication in cases of ne- 
cessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, wliencvei 
their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, present the temp- 
tation. The author has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, 
that it was impossible to transact business with a strict 
adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not be*noticed in a future state. At other times, they 
profess to have the greatest abliorrencc of lying, and 
quote those parts of their shastnls which proliibit this 
^ice, with every appearance of conscientious indignation. 

They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence 
of a cause in a court of justice, will swear falsely in the 
most shocking manner, so that a judge never knows when 
he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, that 
some of the courts of justice are invested by a set of men 
termed four nnas^ mm ; who, for so paltry a sum, are 
willing to make oath to any fact, however false. 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy 
aoimal life for food, have received credit for being 

* In roiivcraatuiiis witli tlic Hindoos, I have beard them avow, that the 
way to approach a great man was to flatter him exceedingly ; snd that, in 
fact, this was the bcM method ot pleating and gaining access to the gods. 
Tlie instances given In the pooraufls, of the gods being overcome by flattery, 
aic louumcrable^ 
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very humane ; but we look in vain amongst them for that 
refined sensibility which makes men participate in the 
distresses of others ; their cruelty towards the sick, the 
insane, and persons of an inferior cast, as well as to their 
cattle, and even towards thb cow, a form of the goddess 
Bhfiguvdtee, is carried to the most abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among 
the Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated, and detection 
prevented, by the practice of hurrying sick persons to the 
banks of the river, and burning them as soon as dead. 
Many anecdotes on this subject might be given ; for the 
sake of illustration, I give the following: A few years 
ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, 
sent for an English physician from that city. B) the 
time this gentleman arrived, his relations had brought the 
sick raja to the river side, and, in a short time, would, no 
doubt, have killed him. The pliysichin reproved them for 
their want of feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried 
home, where, in a few days, he recovered. Before the 
doctor took his leave, he made the raja promise to give 
him the earliest information if Jie should be hereafter sick. 
Soon afterwards, the disease having returned, he sent for 
his old friend ; but, before he could arrive, his relations 
bad dispatched him with the mud and water of the sacred 
stream. Instances of persons being secretly poisoned by 
their relations^ are numerous, especially in the houses of 
the rich, where detection is almost impossible. 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the 
womb, is also prevalent to a shocking degree in Bengal. 
In the family of a single kooleend bramhUn, whose 
daughters never live with their husbands, it is common 
for each daughter to destroy a child in the womb annually : 
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this crime is also very prevalent among widows, so nu- 
merous in this country. The p&ndit who gave me this 
information, supposes that 10,000 children are thus mur- 
dered, in the province of Bengal, every month I ! Ex- 
pressing iny doubts of this extraordinary and shocking 
circumstance, this person appealed to the fact of many 
females being tried for these offences, in the courts of 
justice,' in every zillah in Bengal. He said, the fact was 
so notorious, that every child in the country knew of it ; 
and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
p£tii-ph6la, viz. thrown from the belly ; p6t-phelanee is 
also a term of abuse, which one woman often gives to 
another. It is a fact too, that many women die after 
taking the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so great, . 
that it is mot uncommon for persons to live together, for 
the greatest length of time, without the least confidence 
in each other ; and, where the greatest union apparently 
exists, it is dissolved by the slightest collision. A Euro- 
pean never has the heart of a Hindoo, who neither knows 
the influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a dis- 
interested attachment. 

The Hindoos are excessively adoicted to covetousness, 
especially in the great towns, where they have been cor- 
rupted by commerce almost the whole of their incidental 
conversation turns upon roopees and kourecs. 

Gaming is another vice of which the Hindoos, encou- 
raged by their sacred writings, are extremely R>nd, 
and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoo* 
dhist'birfi, twice lost his kingdom. 
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They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the 
applause of their neig^hbours, however parsimonious 
at other times, will be content to incur the heaviest 
expenses. Their feasts, marriages, and other shews, are 
all regulated by this principle. < A great name’ is the first 
object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of 
their dread. Such a person has married his daughter to 
such a kooleenii, or, he is of a family uncontaminated by 
mixture with shoSdrils, or by eating prohibited food ; or 
he has expended so many thousand roopees on the funeral 
rites of his father ; or, he is very liberal, especially to 
bramhQns ; or, he is very ehiquent, or v^ery learned — are 
common forms of commendation among this people, and 
to obtain which they consider no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits 
their natural pride to shew itself; but from the number 
of their ornaments it is evident that they come short of 
no nation in this vice : these ornaments are applied to 
the forehead, the ears, nose, arms, wrists, fingers, ancles, 
toes, &c. The ornament on the forehead is fastened with 
wax; the nose-ring is sometimes very large, hanging 
down to the chin. Thieves, in the dead of night, as they 
are about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear off 
these nose-rings while the women are asleep. This par- 
tiality to ornaments is not however confined to females: 
gold chains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, are 
very common amongst boys ; silver or gold rings also are 
almost universally seen on the hands of the men, rich and 
poor, servants and labourers; and where a silver one 
:annot be afforded, a brass one supplies its place. 

In short, though it lias been said, that the Hindoos are 

moral, and comparatively an honest people, there needs 
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no attempt to prove, to persons engaged in business in 
India, that such an assertion is as far from truth as the 
distance bet\ieen the poles: everj one who has been 
obliged to ( ir.ploy the Hindoos, has had the most mortify- 
ing proofs, that, if the vices of lying, deceit, dishonesty, 
and impurity, can degrade a people, then the Hindoos 
have sunk to the utmost depths of 'human depravity. 
Whole pages might be written on this painful subject, till 
the reader was perfectly nauseated with the picture of 
their disgusting vices. The complaints of Europeans are 
so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of the natives, 
that a person can seldom go into the company of those 
M'ho employ them, without hearing these complaints. In- 
stead of its being true, that property may be left for 
months and years in safety (unless it be committed to the 
caro of a person whose own property will be forfeited if 
any' thing be missing,} roopces, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and without discovery turn into money, 
are not safe for a moment, unless well secured. Servants 
scarcely ever make a benrgain, even for their native mas- 
ters, w'ithoiit securing something for themselves. Euro- 
peans are considered as fair game, and he is esteemed the 
most capable who can defraud them the most. Ji master, 
whether native or European, )s seldom able to discover 
the treachery and deceit of his servants, unless they hap- 
pen to quarrel among themselves ; and then the spirit of 
revenge, working in the minds of the injured, brings to 
light scenes of villainy which overwhelm the master with 
astonishment, and too oAen excite in him a perfect hatred 
of the uativc character. The impurity of the conversa- 
tion and manners of the Hindoos is so much dreaded by 
Europeans, that they trenible for the morals of their chil- 
dren, and consider their removal to Europe, however 
painful such a separation may be to the mind of a parent, 
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as absolutely necessary to prevent their ruin. In the ca* 
pacity or a servant, the wife or widow of an English sol- 
dier is considered as an angel, compared with a native 
woman. Lying is universally practised : the author has 
never known a Hindoo, who has not resorted to it without 
hesitation, whenever he thought he could draw the slight- 
est advantage from it. The want of compassion and ten- 
derness towards the poor, the sick, and the dying, is also 
so notorious, that European travellers are frequently filled^ 
with horror at the proofs of their inhumanity, merely as 
they pass along the roads, or navigate the rivers, in this 
country. 

As a Christian minister, the author hopes, that the view, 
given in these volumes, of the moral and religious state 
of the Hindoos, will enhance the value of Divine Revela- 
tion in the estimation of every sincere Christian. Re- 
specting the -correctness of his statements, he fears no 
honest and thorough investigation, if made on the spot. 

It is a fact of the most cheering nature, that every ex- 
amination hitherto made into the history, chronology, and 
religion, of pagan nations, has not only confirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of 
the Gospel; and this .has been eminently the case as it 
respects the Hindoo system, the last hold of the enemies 
of revelation ; — and thus the progress of the Truth through 
the world, like the path of the just, shines more and 
more unto perfect day.” 

That nfysterious subject, which has confounded the 
human capacity in every age, the Divine Nature, is so 
plainly iir (bided in the Gospel, that the most unlettered 
Christian is able to reap all the fruits of the highest know - 

tOL. k,f. V 
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led^e, that is, to worship God in spirit and in truth ; but 
in the Hindoo system, we have innumerable gods, all of 
them subject to the discordant passions, which, according 
to Krisbnd, are the wombs of future pain.’’ 

In that grand and most interesting concern, our ac« 
ceptance with God, the Hindoo system has no one prin- 
ciple which can pacify the conscience, or remove the fears 
which a sense of guilt inspires ; but the Gospel supplies 
that hope which becomes an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and stedfast.” 

Relative to the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, 
to contend for which some writers have inconsiderably 
entered the field of controversy, I hope the perusal of the 
foregoing remarks, and of the Introduction to the First 
Volume, together with an impartial examination of the 
many facts in different parts of this work, will set the 
question for ever at rest. Sufltce it to say, in this place, 
that a few scattered passages excepted, in works never 
read nor heard of by the great bulk of the community, 
there is not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the 
Hindoo system ; bot, in its operation on the minds of mil- 
lions, it adds an overwhelming force to theevil influences 
to which men are ex^msed, and raises into a horrid flame 
all the impure and diabolical passions which rage in the 
human heart 

It has been often urged, by persons to whom all reli- 
gions are alike, that many nominal Christians are as wick- 
ed as the Hindoos, if not fiir more so. This is admitted 
as a painful fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of 
bunmn hature but let such persons consider, that Hin- 
dooism has never made a single votary more useful, more 
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morale or more happy, than he would have been, if he 
had never known a single dogma of the sbastril. It has 
rather done that which was charged upon the Scribes and 
Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. 15. The Christian Religion, on 
the contrary, has turned millions upon millions from vice 
to virtue ; has made the most injurious, blessings to all, 
especially to their more immediate connections ; has ba- 
nished misery from all its sincere recipients, restored 
them to present happiness, and given them the hope of 
blessedness in a state of endless duration. These benign 
effects it has produced on an innumerable multitude of 
men, and raised many to that exalted state of moral ex- 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors 
to the whole human race. These are indisputable facts, 

to which we might add, the general blessings it has dif* 
fused over the whole civilized world; which owes to the 
Gospel whatever it possesses above the most savage na« 
tions. — Finally, let it be further considered, that it is 
only necessary for [lindooism to prevail universally, and 
the world becomes immediately covered with darkness, 
without a single ray of light ; with vice, without a ves» 
tige j)f genuine nioralitv, and with misery, without the 
least mixture of rational and pure happiness. Let Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, be universally embraced, its spU 
rit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease 
to the ends of the earth — ignorance and superstition will 
be banished — injustice and oppression removed— jails, 
chains^ and gibbets, rendered unnecessary — pure mora- 
lity, flowing from the religion of the heart, will diffuse 
universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule of 
heaven, 

The author would here have closed these observations, 
but as many of the remarks scattered up and down in this 

y 2 
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M'ork, on the inanncrs, the character, and moral condition 
of the Hindoos, will, he fears, appear to some of his 
readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe that 
he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to 
his own character, if he were to leave these statements to 
rest on his solitary testimonj; and if he did not avail 
himself of the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, 
of a gentleman from whose testimony there can be no ap- 
peal, and who has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly 
caught the moral features and very expression of the 
character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation 
had sat to him, and he had been the very Reynolds of his 
age. This testimony will be found in Mr. Grant^s 
Observations on the Slate of Societi/ among the Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain^ particularlj/ zeitk respect to 
Morals ; and the means of improxing it. Written chiefly 
in the year 1792.— Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 15 June 1813.” 

111 prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of 
society and manners among the people of Hiiidostan, 
and more particularly among those who inhabit our terri- 
tories, becomes in the first place a special object of atten- 
tion. It is an object which perhaps has never yet re- 
ceived tliat distinct and particular consideration, to which 
from its importance in a political and moral view, it 
is entitled. 

It has suited the views of some philosophers to repre- 
sent that people as amiable and respectable; and a few 
late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer 
traits of their characters in an engaging light, than to give 
a just delineation of the whole. The generality however 
of those who have written concerning Hindostan, appear 
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to have concurred in affirming what foreign residents 
there have as generaliy thought, nay, what the natives 
themselves, freely acknowledge of each other, that they 
are a people exceedingly depraved. 

In proportion as we have become better acquainted 
with them, we have found this description applicable in a 
sense beyond the conception even of rnriiier travellers. 
The writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable portion of tltem in the inte- 
rior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by 
natives, towards whom whilst acknowledging his views of 
their general character, he always lived in habits of'good 
will, is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evi- 
dence, and to^avow that they exhibit human nature in a 
very degraded humiliating state, and arc at once, objects 
of disesteeni, and of commisseratioii. Discriminations in 
so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be ; 
though the general features are very similar. 

Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low ; 
and these as best known and forming the largest division 
of our Asiatic subjects, arc held more particularly in view 
in this essay. The Mahomedans who are mixed with 
them, may, in regard to manners and morals, often 
be comprehended under the same observations ; iiut some- 
thing distinct shall afterwards be subjoined concerning 
them. 

Of the Bengalize, then, it is true most generally 
that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 
qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort 
of society. They want truth, honesty, and good faith, in 
an extreme, of which European Society furnishes no 

y3 
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example. In Europe those principles are the standard 
of character and credit; men ^ ho have them not are 
still solicitous to maintain the reputation of theih, and 
those who are known to be devoid of them sink into con* 
tempt. It is not so in Bengal. The qualities themselves 
are so generally gone, that men do not found their pre- 
tension in society upon them; they take no pains to 
acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. 
Those virtues are not the tests by which connections and 
associations are regulated ; nor does the absence of them, 
however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one 
in public estimation, nor strip him of his acquaintance. 
Want of veracity especially, is so habitual, that if a man 
has truth to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to false- 
hood for its support. In matters of interjist, the use of 
lying seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, 
it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a mode of pro- 
ceeding from which general toleration has taken away of* 
fence, and the practice of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are so com- 
mon, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they 
do natural evils, against which they will defend them- 
selves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle 
to be angry. Very dagrant breaches of truth and honesty 
pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo in recently denying to Lord Cornwal- 
lis, in the dice of the world, the existence of that capitu- 
lation* which he had shamefully broken, was merely 
an example of the manners of the country, where such 
things occur in common life every day. 

In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt 
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great numbers of men who are sincere, upright, and con* 
Bcientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and inte- 
gerity is a great phenomenon : one conscientious in 
the whole of his conduct^ it is to be (eared, is an unknown 
character. Every where in this (]uarter of the globe, 
there is still much generous trust and confidence, and 
men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. 
In Bengal, distrust^is awake in all transactions ; bargains 
and agreements are made with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of faith, conditions and securities are multiplied, 
and failure in them excites little or no surprise. 

A serious proposal made to a native, tlnsl he slionid 
be guided in all his intercourses and dealings by the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and 
impracticable. Do you know,” he would reply, ‘‘ the 
character of all those with whom i have to act? How 
can I subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while every 
person takes advantage of me Frauds, deceptions, eva- 
sions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, in all pro- 
fessions, perpetually occur; and forgeries also are oden 
resorted to with little scruple* 

If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any 
time reposed, it is considered by the other party as the 
season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an oppor- 
tunity of profit. The chief agent or steward ot'a laiuU 
holder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to himself what he can gradnaily purloin of 
the property and the iniluence of his principal ; this agent 
is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though 
on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially if pros- 
perity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, 
by a slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to have accuinu* 
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lated a large fortune, and to leave it on his death to his 
son ; the son, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly 
fleeced by his domestic. 

Menial servants who have been long in place, and 
have even evinced a real attachment to their masters, are 
nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from 
them. Ifa nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by 
his father, with the management of his concerns, there is 
no certainty tliat he will not set up a separate interest of 
his own. Wardships, and executorships, trusts of the 
most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving 
property and infant children must repose in surviving 
friends, are in too many in-tances grossly abused. The 
confidence to which the Bengalize are most true, is in the 
case of illicit practices, on which occasions they act upon 
a point of honour. 

Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of 
power and of comparative strength of character, which 
makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they 
are cureless or credulous in their transactions with the 
Bengali^, find that they have fallen into the hands of 
harpies.* 


• ** If the reader should here adreit to the many large fortunes which are 
brought from India, and tlicnce iiiS^r that the Europeans make their own 
part good there, notwithstanding all the dishonest artiticc.s of the Hindoos 
whom they are obliged to employ, he may be answered, that according to tlio 
judgment of the person who writes this, the great mass of the fortunes uow 
acquired, is not by any mode of extortion or exaction taken out of the 
pockets of individuals. A considerable portion of it is derived from 
tlie oiBoes, salaries, contracts, and emoluments, enjoyed under government. 
Another portion from commerce, particularly foreign commerce, in which 
Europeans have superior enterprise, character, and advantage. And if any 

part is obtained by foibiddcn menns, •till the acquisition may iu general be 
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Through the influence of similar principles, power 
entrusted to a native of Hindostan seldom fails of being 
exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of 
j injustice. Official, or ministerial employments of all 
sorts, and in all gradations, are generally used as means 
of peculation. 

It has already appeared that the distribution of jus- 
tice, whenever it has been committed to natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly*become a traffic 
in venality ; the best cause being obliged to pay for success, 
and the worst having the opportunity of purchasing it. 
Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such 
is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, 
hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraor- 
dinary thing to see two sets of witnesses swearing directly 
contrary to each other, and to find, upon a minute inves- 
tigation, that few probably of the evidences on either 
side have a competent knowledge of the matter in ques- 
tion. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice 
of the courts of law, but have their origin in the charac- 
ter of the people, it is just to state them in illustration of 
that character ; for although the legal reforms introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the foun- 
tains of justice, yet the best administration of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 

ti-aced ultimately to what ia strictly public property, not the property of pri- 
vate individuals. These slight remarks are tlirowii out as worthy the coi'.- 
sideratioii of those p^’sous, who without exaiuiiiution or inquiry are api to 
suspect, that every fortiiue gained in India is gut by extortion. Moreni^I.: 
he added upon the subject, but it would uot suit the design of the present 
work.'* 

• ** There may be exceptions ; Ibrahim Ali Khan of Benares is mkoned 

a man of probity." 
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Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, 
operates universally ; and money, the grand instrument 
of selfish gratification!:, may becalled the supreme idol of 
the Hindoos. Deprived for the most part of political 
power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed 
in schemes fur the gratification of aval ice. 

The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set 
« every man’s hand against every man,” either in projects, 
or in acts of open force. From violence however, fear 
interposes to rcstruiii them. The people of the lower 
provinces in particular, with an exception of the military 
caste, are as dastardly as they arc unprincipled. They 
seek their ends by mean artifices, low cunning, intrigue, 
falsehood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. To 
superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and 
willing submission, and readiness to do every thing that 
may be required of them ; and. as long as they discern 
something either to expect or to fear, they are wonder- 
fully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under 
all this apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, 
they are immovcably persisting in their secret views. 
With inferiors, they idemniiy themselves by an indulgence 
of the feelings which were controuled before, and towards 
dependents, especially towards those whom an official 
situation subjects to their authority, they Carry themselves 
with the mean pride of low minds. In the inferior, and 
by far tlie most numerous class of the coninuinity, where 
each man is nearly on a le\el with his neighbour, the na- 
tive character appears with less disguise. The passions 
have a freer range, and new consequences are seen to re- 
sult from the absence of the primary virtues of society. 
Di-cord, hatred, abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, and 
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litigations, all the effects of selfishness, unrestrained by 
principle, prevail to a surprizing degree. They over* 
spread l!ie land, they come perpetually before all men in 
authority. The deliberate malice, the falsehood, the ca- 
lumnies, and the avowed enmity with which the people 
pursue each other, and sometimes from father to son, offer 
a very mortifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without being ^ruck 
with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, 
as a proiniiient feature in the character of this society. 
It is seen in every village, the inhal>itant.s live among 
each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into 
almost every family. Seldom is there a hoij>:hol(l without 
its internal divisions, and lasting enmities, most common- 
ly too on the score of interest. The women partake of 
this spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the 
men, they rise in furious passions against each .other, 
which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and inde- 
cent railings, as are hardly to be beard in any other part 
of the world. 

Though the Bengalize ui general have not siiiticient 
resolution to vent their resentments against each other in 
open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river pira- 
cies, and all sorts of depredations where darknei^;, secrecy, 
or surprize can give advantage, are exceedingly common, 
and have been so in every past period of which any ac- 
count is extant. There are castes of robbers and thieves, 
who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, 
and having united their families, train their children to 
it. No where in the world are ruflians more adroit or 
more hardened. Troops of thef^e banditti, it is well 
known, are generally employed or harboured by the ze- 
luiiidars of (be districts, who are sharers in their booty. 
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They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those 
occasions murder is very common. But besides these re- 
gular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves 
in despoiling their neighbours. Nor is it only in large 
and'populous places and their vicinity, that such violences 
are practised; no part of the country, no village is safe 
from them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, 
on life highways, on the water as well as the land are per- 
petual. Though these are the crimes more immediately 
within the readi of justice, and though numbers of cri* 
nitnals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. 
Doubtless the corrupt administration of criminal justice 
ill Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Na- 
bol), has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but 
they have their origin from remoter springs. Robbers 
among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are 
educated from their infancy in the belief that their pro* 
fession is a right one. No ray of instruction reaches them 
to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings 
of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and 
practice. Besides this, they bold, in common with other 
Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has 
roost pernicious effects. They believe that they are des- 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to 
all that shall befal them in it ; they therefore go on with- 
out compunction, and are prepared to resign life, when- 
ever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing 
indifference ; considering the law that condemns them, 
not as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident, that a ra- 
dical change in principle must be produced, before a spi- 
rit of rapine, thus nourished, can be cured. 

^ Benevolence bas been represented as a leading prin- 
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ciple in the minds of the Hindoos ; but those who make 
this assertion know little of their character. How is it 
possible that benevolence should be vigorous where jus< 
tice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting ? Certain 
modes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and 
a scrupulous abstinence from some sorts of animal food, 
are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the 
ostentatious distribution is frequently commutative ; an 
offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and 
sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with 
horror from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is 
a sacred animal among them, yet he who drives one in 
his cprt, galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, 
beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, without any 
care or consideration of the consequence. Though there* 
fore the institution of the two practices in question, may 
be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent 
turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at 
all follow, that individuals, who in future ages perform 
them in obedience to that religion, must also be benevo- 
lent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for which 
he is taught by bis religion to entertain the highest reve- 
rence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling disposi- 
tion. It is true that in many cases they are strict in ob- 
serving forms. Tb^ are indeed their religion, and the 
foundation of their hopes ; their castes are implicated in 
them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. But 
of the sentiments which the forms would seem to indicate, 
they are totally regardless. Though from the physical 
structure of their bodies they are easily susceptible of 
impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of 
mind, seems veiy evident from several circumstances. 
The first that shall bq mentioned is the shocking, barbarity 
of their punishments. The cutting off legs, hands, noses, 
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and cars, putting* out of eyes, and other penal inflictions 
of a similar kind, all performed in the coarsest manner^ 
abundantly justily our argument. 

A similar disposition .to cruelty is likewise shown in 
their treatment of vanquished enemies. And in general 
a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent cha- 
racteristic of this people. The apathy witirwhich a Hindoo 
views all persons and interests unconnected with himselG 
is such as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any 
rate bis regards extend but to a very narrow circle. Pa- 
triotism is absolutely unknown in Hindostan. 

These observations lead us to another striking proof 
of want of benevolence in the Hindoos ; namely, their 
deficiency of natural aflVetion. It is admitted that ex- 
amples are not very uncommon of parents who show much 
tenderness to their children, especially during their in- 
fancy ; but instances on the otlier side are so general, as 
clearly to mark the dispositions of the people. The fol- 
lowing fact is ono out of many, by which this . assertion 
might be justified. In the scarcity of grain which pre- 
vailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still higher in office there, ordered his servants 
to buy any children that might be brought for sale, (for 
in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their 
oftkpring,) and to tell their mothers that when the scarcity 
should be over, they might come again and receive their 
children back. Ofabout twenty thus humanely preserved, 
most of whom were females, only three were ever enquired 
for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither extreme 
nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to 
have perished from want, for each received money for he 
child, and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants 
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of Calcutta, and chieflj of the Europeans, rice was distri- 
buted daily to multitudes at various stations about the 
city. And yet notwithstanding this facility of obtaining 
food, a woman was at that time seen, in broad day, to 
throw away her infiint child upon the high road. Most 
of the slaves in Hindustan (where they are used only for 
domestic services) have lost their freedom by the act of 
their parents. If the necessity is such nt times as to lead 
to this expedient, is it not also an occasion to call forth 
the warmth of parental affection ? Filial and paternal af- 
foction appear equally deficient among them ; and in the 
conjugal relation, the characteristic indifference of the 
people is also discernible among those who come'most 
within the sphere of European observation, namely, the 
lower orders. 

** The doihestic state of the better ranks is nnore con- 
cealed from general view ; but from the knowledge which 
is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which mar- 
riage is governed among the Hindoos, we have no reason 
to believe that it is often sweetened by generous attach- 
ment or' rational enjoyment. The parties betrothed by 
their parents whilst mere children, transplanted with 
minds uncultivated and inexperienced, from the matemdl 
zenana* into one of their own, united whilst reason is still 
in its infancy, cah give little more account of the situation 
in which they find themselves than animals of a lower 
species. Affection and choice have had no influence in 
this connection, nor does it often happen that the former 
is studied and improved. The parties continue passive 
under that law which first brought them tr^ther. Ac. 
cording to the despotic manners of the East, the husband 


* The prirAte ap«*irtrticiits of the womeir. 
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ia lord, and the wife a servant ; seldom does lie think of 
making her a companion or a friend. Polygamy, which 
is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy 
all rational domestic society. The honour of the family, 
and the preservation of its caste, the most awful of its 
concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is 
secluded from all eyes but those of her nearest relations, 
and the most terrifying and disgraceful punishments are 
held out against misconduct. From so early a union, and 
such subsequent care, Europeans may suppose that order 
and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas ; but the con- 
clusion is founded on conjecture, rather than upon actual 
knowledge. The profound reserve and caution observed 
by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversa- 
tion, respecting their family connections, keep all foreign- 
ers at a distance ; and it is to the honour of the English, 
that there is perhaps no instance of their attempting an 
invasion of the domestic recesses of the Hindoos. But 
those who have an opportunity ofliving among the natives 
in the interior of the country, see reasons for apprehend- 
ing that the purity of the female character is not always 
so well preserved in reality, as in appearance. 

“ In a residence of several years entirely among the 
natives, the present writer heard so many charges of irre- 
gularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior 
ranks, that he could not but believe the existence of a 
gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reaching to the better 
classes. But the disgrace and loss which follow to the 
family from (he proof of dishonour in the wife, are such 
as to induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters 
of that sort, and to take their revenge in some secret way ; 
thqy will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has 
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already become notorious. Accusations by others of such 
contaroinaiions in families, are very common among the 
lower Hindoos, and scandals of the same kind pass among 
the higher orders. Enmity, it is true, may be supposed 
to have its share in these charges; it may occasionally 
fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing them 
forward ; but that it should always invent them, and 
should persevere in a succession of inventions which ex- 
perience was ever ready to discredit, is not to be conceived. 
The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws^ 
express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to 
place all security in vigilance, none in principle. And 
indeed what fund of principle can minds which have re- 
ceived no improvement in education, and in which reason 
as yet has hardly begun to act, carry into a premature and 
unchosen conjugal relation ? a relation, the early com- 
mencement of which, is probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. 
Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are the means 
afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But 
opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of 
business, men are generally at a distance from the retire- 
ments of the women ; they are often, and for considerable 
periods, far from home ; females, who are the great instru- 
ments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access to 
the Zc,.^.2na8 ; besides the Hindoo law allows women to 
converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some 
of them most indecent in their appearance. The con- 
sequences are such as might be expected. 

<Mt is not however asserted or believed, that the in- 
fection of depravity has overspread the whole mass of 
females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement 
through life, and a violent premature death, are perhaps 
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among the most inoiTensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, they are under little restraint from 
moral considerations. The laws of caste impose restric* 
tions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so 
far as l/iul dislinclion is concerned, but leave great scope 
for new connections, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scruple or observation. Recep- 
tacles for women of infamous character are every tvhere 
licensed, and the women themselves have a place in society. 
The female dancers, who are of this order, make the prin- 
cipal figure in the entertainments of ceremony given by 
the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet 
children and young persons of both sexes are permitted 
to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connections are 
therefore most common, though subsisting apparently 
without that intoxication of passion which hurries on the 
mind against conviction, and carried on without much 
concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of brutes. 
On such points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule 
except what the law enjoins ; there is no sentiment, dif- 
fused at large through society, which attaches shame to 
criminality. Wide and fatal are the effects of this cor- 
ruption of manners ; a corruption not stopping here, but 
extending even to the unnatural practice of the ancient 
Heathens, though in these the Mahomedans arc still more 
abandoned.” 

* ** Lord Corn\valli<^, soon after bis arrival in Bengal, refused to be present 

at au entertainment of this sorti to which he was invited by the Nabob." 
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A. 

Acliaryti, from a, prep, and churd, to go. 

Achiimdnu, from a, prep, and chdm, to drink. 

Adee-Grunt'iju, from adee, firsthand grdnt'hd^ a book. 

Adityu, a name of the sun, who is called the son of ttdUee. 

Addrd-Singhasdnd-vrdtd, from addrd, honour, Singha- 
sdnd, a throne, and vrdtd, a vow. 

Aecn-tlkbdrce, from acen, a law, and L/kbdrd, the name 
of a welUknown emperor. 

Agdmd-Vageeshd, from agdmu, the name jof one of the 
Tdntrds, vak, a word, and eeshd, lord; the god of 
speech, a name of Vrihuspdtee. 

Aldyif, a dwelling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Angirdsu, the son of lingirds. 

Anhikd, from uhdn, a day, the ceremonies or food of 
the day. 

Andiidd-Nat’hu, the lord of joy, from aiiundd, joy, and 
nat’hd, a lord. 

Andndd-Mdyee, from andndd, joy. 

Ardnyu-ShushtMiee, from drdnyd, a forest, and Shdsht’- 
hec, the name of a goddess. 

Asharhd ; this month is named from the stellar mansion 
Usharha. 

Ashrdmu, from a, prep, and shrdmd, labour. 

z2 
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Asliwinii ; this month is named from the stellar mansion 
tjshwinee, the name of a mare. 

Ashoog^Q, from ashoo, speed, and g&m, to go. 

Asiinii, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and fit, to move continuallj. 

Atmu-DevQta, from atmfi, self^ and ddvfita, a god, a 
guardian deity. 

Atmfi-Bhoo, from atmfi, self, and bhoo, existence. 

Ayooshtoiijfi, from ayoos, life-time, and stomfi, a sacrifice. 

Ayfinfi-Goslifi, the husband of Radha, the favourite mis- 
tress of Krishnoo. 


B. 

Badyfikarfi, from badyfi, music, and kree to do. 
Balfi-Gopalfi, from balfi, a child, go, a cow, and palB, 
a feeder. 

Bam fin fi, small. 

Bancha-Ramfi, from bancha, desire, and Ramfi. 
Bhaee-Gooroo-Vfilee, from bhaee, a brother, and goo- 
roo, a teacher. 

Bhagfivfitfi, from Blifigfivfit, divine. 

Bhargfivfi, the son of Bfirigoo. 

Bharfitfi-Vfirshfi, from Bhfirfitii, andvfirshfi, a place. 
Bhashsi, a dialects from bhash, to speak. 

Bhashyfi, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhaskfirfi, from bhas, light, and kree, to do. 
Bheemfi-Chfindee, from bbeemfi, terrific, and chfindce, 
furious. 

Bhogfivfitee, from bhogfi, to endure or enjoy. 

Bhoirfivfi, the fear-exciting, from bhfiyfi, fear. 
Bhoirfivee, the wife of Bhoirfivfi. 

Bhoirfiveechfikrfi ; Bhoirfivefi is a name of Doorga, and 
chfikrfi signifies a circle. 
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Bliod-KoilasU, from bhoo, the earth, and Koilasd, the 
name of a mountain. 

Bhoo-Lokii, from bhoo, the earth, and lokQ, a world. 

BhooteshQ, from bhootd, great, and ecshd, a lord. 

Bhootii, the primary elements, from bhoo, to be. 

Bhootii-Shooddhee ; bhootii signifies the four elements, 
and shooddliee, purification. 

Bhoovuri6ahij, from bhoovilnd, the world, and ecshd. 
lord. 

i. hoovii<plokd, from bhoovd, the sky, and lokd, a world. 

Bhddru-Kalec, from bhddrd, goodness, and Kalee, a 
goddess. 

Bhdgdvdtee, the wife of Bhdguvan. 

Bhugdvdt-Geeta, from Bhdgdvdt, divine, and geeta, a 
hym*n. 

Bhdktee-Rdsamritd-Sindhoo, from bhdktee, devotion, 
rdsd, juice, dmritd, the water of life, and sindhoo, 
the sea. 

Bhdvandndd, from bhdvd, the world, and andndd, joy. 

Bhdvanec, from Bhdvd, a name of Shivd. 

BliQvishyd, from bhoo, to be. 

Boodhashtdmee, from Boodhd, Mercury, and dshtdmee, 
the eighth lunar day, 

Boodboodd, a bubble. 

Boodhd, the sage of this name. 

Booddhd-Sdtwd, from booddhee, the understanding, and 
sdtwd, the quality leading to truth. 

Bouddlid, from Booddhd : he who acknowledges as God 
only bdddhee, or the understanding. 

Boudhd-sard, the essence of the Booddd philosophy. 

Bramhee, from Brdroha. 

Bramhdnee, the wife of a bramhdo. 

Bramhdnd, he who knows Brdmhd, from Brdmhdi 

Brtlmba, fromvrih, to increase. 
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Brdmbastrtiy from Briimbn, and dstrii, a weapon. 
BrdinhoMiirii, from brdmhdny and oot&rd, belonging to. 
Brumtid, ^Voiii vrih, to increase. 

BrdnihuclMree, from Brumlid, and chdr, to move. 
Brdmiiiicharyd, the profession of a Briimliilcharec. 
Briimlid-DQttlid, from Bruinhd, and (idl'd, »:ivon. 
Brdii.hu- (^ootrd; pootrd means a son. 

Brdmhd-Giiunee, from Bi daihd, and gnane(7, the wise. 
Bi’diii'idrshee, from Brdrnlid, and risliee, n sage. 
Brdinhd-Yotvdittd, from Brdiiitid, and voivdrtd, mani- 
festation. 

Bdjree, from (>djrd, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Bdlaratee, irom hdld, strength, and dratee, an enemy. 
Bdlee, from bdld, strength. 

Bdld-H.mid, from bd!d, strength, and ilamd. 
Bdrgd-hheema, from bdrgd, a company, and hheemd) 
the terrific. 

Bustrd-Hdrdnd, from vdstrd, clothes, and hdrund^ to 
steal. 


C. 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kaloc) and dt, to move. 

Clianidnda, from charoo, good, and indndd, a head. 

Ckamurd, a fan made oi the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chanaalu, a low cast ofshoodrds; from chdndd, furious, 
and did, to go. 

Chandd, from chdndrd, the moon. 

Chapdra-Shuslit’hce, from chapdra, to press, and Shdsht^- 
hee, the name of a goddess. 

Charvvakd, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Cbardnd, from chdr, to go. 

Chasakoivdrtd ; chasa signifies a cultivator of the 
ground, and koivdrtd^ a fisherman. 
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Chajrttf a shadow, from cha, a covering*, or disappearance. 

Chinn d-Mdstaka, from chinnd, cut oflT, and mdstdkd, 
a head. 

Chirun-Jeevd, from chirif, a long period, and jeevd, life. 

Chitrd-Gooptd, from cbitrd, to write, and gooptd, hidden. 

Chitrdkootd, from chitrd, speckled, and kdotd, the peak 
of a hill or mountain. 

Cboitrd, the name of a month ; from Chitra, a lunar 
mansion. 

Choitunyd, from chetdnd, the living. 

Choora-Kdrdnd, from choora, the bunch of hair on the 
crown of the head, and kree, to do. 

Chord-Pdiichashika, from chord, to steal, and pdncba- 
shd, fifty. 

Chdld, to go, from chdl, to go. 

Chdkrd, a round weapon, from chuk, to return a blow^ 
to rebound. 

Chdndce, from chdndd, furious. 

Chdiidika, from chdndd, furious. 

Chdndec-Munddpd, from chdndce, the goddess, Chdn* 
dec and mdnddpd, a house. 

Chdndogra, from chdndd, furious, and oogrd, wrathful. 

Chdiidrika, the rays of the moon. 

Chdndrd, from clidd, to shine. 

Chdiidru-Shckhdrd, from chdndrd, the moon, and shdk- 
hdrd, a mountain peak. 

Chdndrd-Uayd, from chdndrd, the moon, and rayd, a title. 

Chdndrd-Prdbhoo; the last word signifies lord. 

Chdndd, furious, from chdd, to rage. 

Chdndd-Nayika, from chdndd, furious, and nayika, a 
female attendant on Doorga. 

Chdrmdkard, from chdrmun, skin, and kree, to do. 

Chdrdkd, from chdr, to go, 

Chdrdnd, that on which a person goes, from clidr, togo. 

Chdtoor-Andnri, from chutoor, four, and andod, a fiioe. 

z 4 
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D. 

Danti, from da, to give. 

Danii-Khuiidu, from dand, a gift, and kdndd, a pieces 
Dandvd, the sons of Ddnoo. 

Darinee, from dree, to tear or crack. 

Dasd, a slave. 

Data, a giver, from da, to give. 

Oayd-Bbngd, from dayd, an inheritance, and bhagd, 
share. 

Dayd-Tdtlwd tdttwd means exactitude, or truth. 

Dehd, from dih, to collector increase. 

Devaldyd, from devd, a god, and aidyd, a house. 
Devee, the feminine of ddvd, a god. 

Devottdrd, from ddvd, and ootdrd, belonging to. 

Devd, from div, to play. 

Devd-Ddttd, from Devd, a god, and duttd, given. 
Devd-Send, from d6vd, a god, and sena, a soldier. 
Devdjanee, from devd, a god, and jaya, a wife. 
D^vdrshee, from devd, a god, and rishee, a sage. 
Devdkee, the daughter of D^vdkd. 

Deepika, a light. 

Dhanyd-Roopa, from dhand, rice, and roopd, form. 
Dhardkd, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhardna, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhoomavdtee, from dhoomrd, smoke. 

Dhoomrolochdnd, from dhoomrd, smoke, and lochdnfi, 
the eye. 

Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. 

Dbritee, from dhree, to sustain. 

Dhdndnjdyd, from dhdnd, riches, and jee, to conquer. 
Dhdrmd-setoo, from dhdrmd, religion, and s^too, a 
bridge, or dam. 

Dbdrmd-T’hakoord, from dhdrmd, religion, and t’ha- 
koord, a lord. 
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DhQrinti'Rajii, from dhdrmQ, and ra j Tin, kinj. 

Dhdrmii'Bhanoo, from dhfirmd, religion, and bhanoo, 
splendour. 

Dhyniid, from dhyoi, to think. 

Digiirnhdrd, from dish, a point of the compass, and din- 
bdid, cloth. 

Dig-Yijdyd, from dish, the quarters of the earth, and vijd- 
yd, conquest. 

Ditee, the wife of Ddkshd. 

Divakdrd, from diva, day, and kdrd, from kree, to do. 

Divds-pdtee, from dib, heaven, and pdtce, lord. 

Doily d, the sons of Ditee. 

Doityaree, from doityd, a giant, and dree, an enemy. 

Doityd-Gooroo, from doityd, a giant, and gooroo, a 
teacher. 

Doivdgnd, from doivd, fate, and gna, to know. 

Dold, front dool, to swing. 

Doolald, from doorldbhd, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep, and gdiu, 
to go. 

Dooryodhdnd, from door, prep, and yodhdnd, warl 

Doshd, from dooshd, evil. 

Oootee-Sdmbodhd, from dootec, a female messenger, 
and sdinbodhd, a call. 

Droohind, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyd, from drond, a measure of capacity, and 
acharyd, a teacher. 

Drdvyd-Goond, from drdvyd, a thing, and goond, a 
quality. 

Prdvyd, a thing. 

Ddkthd, clever, from ddksh, to act quickly. 

Ddkshinacbaree, firom ddkshind, the right (hand), and 
acharin, acting. 
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DQndavQt, from dtindii, a walking*stick ; to fail in a 
straight posture like a stick, at the foot of a brainhiin. 
Odndii'Dhiird, from dtindd, a staff, and dhree, to hold. 
Ddiidee, tioin ddndd, a staff! 

Ddndd-ShookQ, from diicgshd, to bite. 

Ddrpiiiid, from drip, to shine. 

DOrsiitinQ, from drish, to see. 

DQshif'Blioojd, from dilshifn, ten, and bhoojd, an arm. 
Ddshd-KoomafS, from dushdn, ten, and koomard, a son. 
Ddshd-Dik-Pald ; paid signifies the cherishing of a person. 
Ddshdma-Padshahce-grdnt'hd, from ddshdmd, the tenth 
badshnh, and grdnt'iid, a book. 

Ddshdhdra, from ddshdri, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Ddshd-Rdt’hd, from ddshdn, ten, and rdt’hd, a chariot. 
Ddttatreyd, from Ddttd, a gift, and atr<^yd, from titree, 
a sage. 

Dwadushatmd, from dwaddshd, twelve, and atmdn, form. 
Dwapdrd, from dwa, the second, and pdrd, after. 
Dweepd, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 
Owijd-rajd, from dwijd, twice>born, and rajd. 
DwoimatoorO, from dwee, two, and matree, a mother. 
Dyoomdnee, from div, the sky, and mdnee, a precious 
stone. 


K. 

Eeshwd, the glorious, from cesh, to be grand. 
Ekamrd-Kandnd, from uku, one, amrd, a mango tree, 
and kandnd, a forest. 

Ekd'Ddntd, from ekd, one, and ddntd, a tooth. 

Eeshd, the glorious. 

Eeshwdrd, the same. 

Eeshwdree, the feminine of eeshwurtf. 
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G. 

Gand, a song, from goi, to sing. 

Gandpdtyd, from gdnd, a company^ and pdtee, a lord. 
Gaydtrce, from goi, to sing. 

Gecsh-Pdtec, from gir, a word, and pdtee, a lord. 
Geeta, from goi, to sing. 

Geetd, from goi, to sing. 

Gbatd, a flight of steps, from ghdtt, to move. 

Ghee, from gritd, clarified butter. 

Ghoshd, from goosh, to sound. 

Gritachec, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified 
butter, and dnch, to worship. 

Girecshd, from giree, a mountain, and.eeshd, alord^ 
Glod, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade, 

Gnance, fromgna, wisdom. 

Gnand, from gna, to know. 

Gnand-Rdtnavdlec, from gnand, wisdom, rdtna, a pre* 
cious stone, and avdtee, a train. 

Goohd, a secret place, from gooh, to bide or cover. 
Goohyd, from goohyd, requiring to be concealed. 
Go^m^dhd, from go^ a cow, and m^dbd, flesh. 

Goond, a quality, from goond, to advise. 
Goond-Sindhoo, from goond, qualities, and-sindhoo, the 
sea. 

Gooroo-Prdsadd, from gooroo, a teacher, and prdsadd, 
a favour, grace. 

Gopald, from go, a cow, and paid, a nourishing. 
Gopee-Nat’hd, from gopee, the wife of a milkman, and 
iiat’hd, a lord. 

Gooptavu-Dhootd, from gooptd, concealed, and fivdd- 
hootu, to renounce. 

Gooptee-Para, from gooptd, bidden, and para, a divU 
sion of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from gree to make known* 
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Gooroo-Mooklicc, from gooroo, a teacher, and niook- 
lice, belonging to the mouth. 

Gooroomiitd, from gooroo, a teacher. 

Gorttkshu, from go, a cow, and rfiksh, to save. 

Gosht hu-Yatra, from gosht'liu, a cow-pen, and yatra, 

ip g&: 

^oswamee, frohi go, a co%v, and swainin, a master. 
Gotrdbhid, from gotru, a mountain, and bhid, to divide. 
Gouree, white, or light yellow ; from gourd. 

Govindii, from go, a.cow, and vid, to share out. 
Grihiist'hii, from grihu, a hoti<c, and st’ha, to remain. 
Grihust'hd-Dliflnnd, from ghrihdst’hii, situated in a 
bouse, and dhdrmu, religion. 

Gruhd-Pulee, from grdhn, a planet, and pdtee, a lord. 
(vrQiitMieo, from gruni’hu, a book. 

GfijG-Diintd, from grijti, an elephant, and dtintit, atooth. 
G&ndhd-Vcioik, from giindhd, spices, andvdnik, a trades- 
man. 

GdndhdrvQ, from gaud, a song, anddhdrmd, a person's 
own protession. 

Gundhjtvdhd, from gdndbd, a scent, and vdh, tocarrj. 
Gdndhd-Dhama, from gdndd, a scent, and dhama, a 
place. 

Gdndkd, from gdnd, to count. 

Guneshd, from gdnd, a company, and ceshd, a lord. 
Guneshd-Jundnee, the mother of Gdn^shd; from jttnd, 
birth. 

Gdnga, from gdm, to go. 

Gdnga-Vakyavdlee, from vakya, a word, and abdiee, a 
train. 

Gdnga-Vasd, from vasd, a residence. 

Odngadhdrd-Shastree ; he who knows the shastrd, is 
called shastreg. 

Gdngadhdrd,' Irom'Gdng^, and dhdrd, to hold. 

Gdjandnd, from giijd, an elephant, and andnd, the face. 
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GdrbhadhaDd, from gdrbhd, the womb, and adlianil, to 
hold* 

GQroorii, from gdroot, a wing. 

Gdrootmut, from gdroot, a wing. 


H. 

Hetwabhasd, from hetoo, a cause, and abhasd, an stp* 
pearance, a semblance. 

Himangshoo, from himd, cold, and dngshoo, rays of 
light. 

Himaldyd, from himd, cold, and aldyd, a house. 

Himdvut, from himd, cold. 

Uirdnyd-gdrblid, from hirdnyd, gold, and gdrbhd,. the 
womb. 

Hirdnyakashd, from hirdnyd, gold, and ukshee, an eye. 

Ilirdnyd-Kdshipoo, from hirdnyd, gold, and kdshipoo, 
a sheath. 

Hitopddeshd, from hitd, good, and oopdd^shd, teaching. 

Hoimdvdtee,' from hinidvdt. 

Ilomd, from hoo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homd or burnt-offering, from 
hoo. 

Hdiigshd, a duck. 

lldngsd-Dootd, from hdngsd, goose, and dootd, a mes- 
senger. 

Hunooman, from hdnoo, the cheek. 

Tldree-Vdld; the last word is the imperative of vdid, to 
speak. 

Hdree-Dward ; dward signifies a door. . 

Ildree-Hdrti; both words are derived from rhree, to take 
away. 

Hdree-Priya ; priya signifies beloved. 

Hdridra, from hurit, light yellow. 

lldrihdyd, from hurit, light yellow, aud hdyd, a horse. 
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Hdrtt*GU)ureo, from Hdrd (ShivQ), and Gouree, the 
light yellow. 

Tldru'Nat’ha, from Httrd, the name of Shivd, and Nat'> 
hd, a lord. 

Ildyd-Gruevd, from hdyd, a horse^ and greevd, the back 
of the neck. 


I. 

Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 
Indrd, from id, to be glorious. 
Indrd'Dyoomnd ; the last word signifies riches, 
indrd'jit ; from jec to conquer. 

Ishtd, from kh, to desire. 


J. 

Jagdrdnd, from jagree, to be awake. 

Jalikd, from jald, a net. 

Jambdvdtce, from Jambdvan, the name of a certain bear. 
Janhdvce, from Junhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, fromjdn, to be born. 

Jatd'Kdrmd, fromjatd, born, and kdrmdn, an action. 
Jeevd, life, fromjeev, to live. 

Jishaoo, fromjee, to conquer. 

Joind, from jind, to conquer or excel. 

Joivatriku, from jecv, to live. 

Jugddgourcc, from gdgdt, the world, and gourd, light 
yellow. 

Jdgdddhatree, from jdgdt, the world, and dhatree, an 
upholder. 

Jdgddceshd, from jdgdt, the world, and eeshd, lord. 
Jdgdnnat'hd, from jdgdt, the world, and nat’bd, a lord. 
Jdgdnnat’hd-ksb^trd, from jdgdt, the world, nat’hd, a 
lord, and ksb^trd,. a place. 
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Jiilpfi, to speak, from jiilp, to speak. 

JQmidarii, fromjfimin, land, anddarfi, an owner. 
jQmiidQgnee, fromjiimtit, terrific, and fignee, fire. 
JKnardd&iiti, from j&nti, a person, and iirddQnil, a gifing 
distress. 

JQnhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the world). 
jQii&m^jQjrQ, fronijQnQ, a man, and dj, totremblei 
jQn&kfl, fromjSn, to be produced. 

JQpd, to speak inaudibly, from jfip, to mutter. 
JQrutkaroo, fromjree, to-be withered, and kree, to do. 
jQrQ-BhSrOtti, fromjdrd, decrepitude. 
jQshoda, fromjQshils, fiime, and da, to give. 

Jatayoo, from jOta, a bunch of hair, andayoo, life-time. 
Jiiya, fromjee, victory 
Jdyd-Doorga, fromjdyd, victory. 

Jdydntce, fromjee, to conquer. 

Jwala-Mookhee, from jwala, a flame, and mookhtf, a 
face. 

Jwdldnd, fromjwdld, to enkindle. 

Joisht’hd, from jydsht'ha, a planet. 

Jyotish-stomd, from jyotish, light, and stomO, the whole. 
Jvotisb, fromjyot, to shine. 

K. 

Kahinee, a tale, from Kdt’hd, to speak 
Kaliyd-Ddmdnd, from kaliyd, the name of a snake, and 
ddmdnd, subdiiction. 

Kalce, the black, from kald, time. 

Kald-Bhoirdvd,' from kald, time, and bboirdvd, the ter- 
rific. 

Kald-Poorooshd, from kdld, black, and poorooshtty a 
male. 

Kald-Ratree, from kalQ, dark, and ratree, night. 
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Kaltt-Sootrtl, from kalQ, time, and sootrQ, a thread. 
Kalij'ii, from kdid, to move. 

Kamd-devti, from kamd, desire, and devd, from div, to 
play. 

KamQ-dli^noo, from kanitl, desire, aftd dh£noo, a milch- 

COW. 

Kamd-Roopil, from kamti, desire, and roopd, form. 
Kamakbya, from kamd, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 
Kamdnd, the heart's desire,- from kdm, to desire. 

Kandd^ an arrow, ora chapter. 

Kand-Phata-Yogee, compounded of kand, the ear, pha- 
ta, slit, and yogee, an ascetic. 

Kartik6yd, from krittika, the name of a planet. 

Kaslice, from kash, to appear. 

Kavyd, from kdvee, a poet. 

Kaydst'hd, from kayd, the body, and st'ha, to be situated. 
Keshdree, from kishdrd, a mane. 

Kcerfdnd, from kreet, to produce harmony. 
Keertee-Chdndrd, from keertee, fame. 

Ketoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

Kcshdvd, from keshd, the hair. 

Khechdrd, from khd, the sky, and chdrd, going. 
Klidndd, a piece, from chdd, to break. 

Khdgeshwdrd, compounded of klidgd, a bird, and ^eah- 
wdrd, greatness. 

Kinndrfi, from king, what? and ndrd, a man. 

Koilashd, from k^lds, in water, to shine. 
Kojagdrd-Ldkshmee, from kdh, who, and jagree, to 
awake. 

KoitdbhdjU; jit, signifies victory. 

Koojd, from koo, the earth, and jdn, to be produced. 
Koold-Devdta, from koold, race, and d^vdla, a god. 
Kooleend, from koold, a race. 

KoombhdkailS} from koombhd, an earthen jar, and kree, 
to do. 
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Koombhii-Kdrnd^ from koombhd a jar, andkdrnd, the 
ear. 

Koomard, a boy, from koomard, to play. 

Koomard, from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 

Koombhee-Pakd, from koombhd, a pot, and pakd, ripe. 

Koont’hd, a ^roao, from koonPh, to groan. 

Koomoodd-Banddvd, from koomoodd, a lotus, and bdnd** 
boo, a friend. 

Koosoomc^shoo, from kooaoomd, a flower, and ishoo, an 
arrow. 

Kosha, from koosh, to issue, to identify. 

Kooshd, to lie down. 

Kooshee, a small kosha. 

Kooshdnabhd, from kooshd, sacred grass, and nabhee, 
the navel. 

Kooverd, from koov, to cover. 

Koulaeharee, from koold, a race, and chdr, to act, pre« 
ceded by the prep, a* 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodd, a nymphsea. 

Koutookd-Sdrvdswd, from koutookd, play, and sdrvds* 
wd, a person’s all. 

Krimee-Bhojdnd, from krimee, an insect, and bhojdnd, 
to eat. 

Kripeetdyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishnd, from krish, to draw. 

Krisbnd-Krora ; kroru signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vasds, a garment. 

Kritantd, from kritd, done, and dntd, end. 

Krya, work, from kree, to do. 

Krodhagard, from krodhd, anger, and agard, a house. 

Krouncliu-Dardnd, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 

Kshard-Kdrddhdmd, from kshard, ashes, and kdrddhd- 
md, mud. 

Ksheerd, milk, from kshdr, to ooze out. 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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KslidpakQrQ, from nighty and kree^ .to.make. 

Kshdtryu, from kshdtii, %wound, and troi^ to save. 
Kdbdndhd^ headless, 'from kin, the beali^ and b&db, to 
kill. 

Kdcbd, hair, from kdcb, to bind. 

Kdchydpd, a proper name; pa means to drink. 

KHlee, from kdid, to reckon. 

Kdlee-Yoogd, from kdl, to enumerate, and yoogfi, a pe- 
riod of time. 

Kdlkee, from kdlee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Kdlpd, from klipd, to contrive. 

Kdlpd-Soolrd, from kdlpd, time, and sootrd, a thread. 
Kdldnkd-Bdnjdnd, from kdldnkd, a blotj and bdnjdnd, 
a breaking. 

Kdmdlekaminec, from kdmdld, the water lily, and kamii, 
desire. 

Kdnadd, from kdnd, an atom, and dd, to eat. 

Kdnddrpd, from kdng, Brdmha, and drip, to domineer. 
Kdpaldbrit, from kdpald, the forehead or fate, and bbre*?,^ 
to bold. 

KfirangQnyasd, from kfird, hand, angfl, a part, And nj- 
asd, to place. 

Kdrindkard, from kdrmdn, work, and kree to do. 
Kdroonamfiyee, from kttroona, pity. 

K drmd- Vipakd, from krce, to work, and pak, to ripen. 
Kdt'bdkd, a speaker, from kdt’h, to speak. 

Kdvdchd, from vdchd, a word. 

Kdrirajd, from'kdvee, a poet, and rajdn, a king. 


L. 

LSShubrild, from leela, play, and Umrita, nectar. 
Lingd, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangd, from lohitd, blood red, and dngd, the' body. 
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Lok^shii^ from lokfi, men, and eeshfi, greatoess. 

Loku, from loock, to see. 

LdkshmeerChara ; the latter word means deserted. 
LiikshmiSna, the beautiful, from Lfikshmli, a fortunate 
fiign. 

LilmbodiirQ, from Ittmbfi, long, and oodiirQ, the belly. 


M. 

Madhdru, from ma, ike goddess Lckshiini^, and dhtird, 
husband. 

Magddhd, from Mdgddhd, the name of a country. 

Mala, a necklace. 

Malakard, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make. 
Malinee, from mala, a necklace. 

Malydvand, from mala, a necklace. 

Mand«Bdnghd, from mand, honour, and bdngbd, destruc* 
lion. 

Mandnd, from man, to decide. 

Mandstt-Kalee, from mdnds, mind. 

Marootd, from roree, to kill. 

Mard, from mree, to kill. 

Matrika-Nyasd, from matrika, a mother, and nya^d, to 
place. 

Matdrishwa, wind. 

Mayardtee, from maya, delusion. 

Medha, apprebennon or conception, from roedh, to be 
apt to learn. 

Meemangsa, from man, to judge. 

Meghd-Nadd, from meghd, a cloud, and nadd, a sound. 
M^ghd-Nat'^hd, from mdgfad, a cloud, and nat^bd, a lord. 
Mdghd-Yahdnd ; vahttod, m Tehicle. 

Mdnd-Ketdnd, from mecod, a fish, and kdlfiatt, a flag. 
Mihird, from mihd, to water. 

Mishrd-Kdsfaee, from misfa, to mis, and keahd, hair. 

2 a2 
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Mitrii, a friend, from mid, love. 

Mitruviiida, from mitrii, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 
Modukti, from mood, to rejoice. 

Mohinee, from mooh, to be infatuated. 

Mobil, from moohii, confusion or stupefaction. 
Moogdhiibodhu, from nioogdhd, stupidly ignorant, and 
bodhii, knowledge. 

Mooktu-Kcshcc, from mooktd, spread out, k^shti, hair. 
Mookta-RaniQ ; mooktd, liberation. 

Moolu, a root. 

MoomookshootwQ, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mouiicc, he who subjects himself to voluntary silence. 
Mrigankd, from iiirigd, a deer, and Qnkii, a mark. 
Mritu-Siinjecvince ; sQnjccvinee means to restore to life. 
Mrityoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityooiijund, from myrtyoo, death, and jee, to over- 
come. 

Mddhoo-Sooddnd, from sood, to destroy. 

Mudhyildcshee, from mddhyd, midst, and deshin, belong- 
ing to a country. 

Mddund-Mohund, from mdddnd, desire, and mooh, to be 
infatuated. 

Muha-Devd, from mdhut, great, and div, to play. 
MQha-Kald, from mdhdt, great, and kald, time. 
Muhamaree, from mdhdt, great, and mree, to kill. 
Mdha-Patukd, from mdhdt, and patdkd, from pdt, to 
throw down. 

Muha-Poorooshd, from mdhdt, great, and poorooshd, a 
male. 

Mdha-Rourdvd, from rooroo, an insect. 

M dha-Rdt’hce, from mdhdt, great, and rdf hd, a chariot. 
Mdha-Premd, from mdhdt, great, and premdn, love. 
Mdba-Send, from mdhdt, great, and sdna, soldier. 
Mtthatmd, from mdhdt, great, andatmdn, spirit. 
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M&ha-Vrtitti; vrutii is a ceremony to be performed ac« 
cording to a vow. 

Mfiha-Vyadhee, from miihiit, great, and vyadhee, sickness. 
Milha-Yidya, from miihiit, great, and vidya, learning. 
MiihendrQ, from m ah fit, great, and Indrfi, the king, of 
heaven. 

Mfih^shfi, from mfihfit, great, and eeshfi, glorious. 
Mfih^shwfirfi, from mfihfit, great, and eeshwfirfi, glorious. 
Mfihishfi-Mfirdinee, from intihishfi, a buffalo, and mfir- 
dfi, to destroy. 

Mfiheshwfirfi, from mfihfit, great, and eeshwfirfi, lord. 
Mfihfittranfi, from mfihfit, great, and tranfi, salvation. 

M fikshfi, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mfikifrfi-Dvvfijfi, from mfikfirfi, a water animal, and 
dwfijfi, a (lag. 

Mfillfi, strong, from mill, to hold. 

Mfilfigrahee, from mfilfi, filth, and grahin, receiving. 
Mfindodfiree, from mfindfi, small, and oodfirfi, the belly. 
Mfingfilfi-Chfindika, from mfingfilfi, good, and cbfindika, 
wrathful. 

Mfingfilfi^Varfi, from mfingfilfi, good, and varfi, a day. 
Mfin-Mfifhfi, from mfinfi, mind, and mfint, to grieve. 
Mfintrii, from mfitr, to repeat in the mind. 
Milntrfi-Droomfi, from mfinfin, to meditate, and droomfi, 
a tree. 

Mfinfisa, from mfinfis, mind. 

Mfinfisijfi, from mfinfi, mind, andjfinfi, birth. 
Mfinwfiiitfirfi, from Mfinoo, a sage, and fintfirfi, another, 
or a limit. 

Mfiroot, from roree, to kill. 

Mfirfiipora, from mfirfi, a dead body, and poora, lb burn. 


N. 

Nagantfikfi, from nagfi, a serpent, and fintfikfi, the end. 
Mamfi-Kfirfiiifi, fromnamfin, a name, and kree, to make. 

Sa3 
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Naree. from D&rU, a man. 

r'roiD nee, to obtain. 

Neelu-PurvQlti, from neelfi, bloe, and a moun- 

tain. 

2^ Frtee^ from nee^ to obtain. 

N-rritj. dark blue. 

from neelii, dark Uue, and ktlntu, the 

t'nroLl. 

N idanu, a first cause, from nee, prrp^ and da, to give. 

Njcbee. from nee, p^ij. and dha, to place. 

Nigrlnt^-Srhaiiti, nigruhti signifies dis&vour, and st’ba- 
r.C*. place. 

Nirlmfinil. a sure deciaioD, from nee, prep, and gun. 
ic move. 

>' rtnitth. a cause. 

N .rakaril, from nir, prep, and akaru, form* 

;^rnL\ti, from nir, prep, and nee, to obtain. 

> iro:k:0, from nir, prep, andooktii, spoken. 

I^irvazicr, fromnirvanfi, liberation. 

Nisba>PLtee, from nisha, night, and putee, lord^ 

>*ishkrtiroiin(l. a going forth, from nir, prep, and krum. 
to step. 

rsiMt.. constant, everlasting 

Kitvantindii, from nityii, constant, and antindfi, joj. 

yiylsid. a resolution. 

y oiyzjikii, a follower of tbeNyayii philosophy. 

Kouka-Khiindii, from nouka, a boat, and khfindli, a 
part. 

Nree-Medbfi, from nree, a man, and mddhii, flesh. 

Nrisinght, from nree, a man, and sii^hti, a lion. 

N tibhtf wtlt, from nfibhtis, the sky. 

N iikshiitreshfi, from ntlkshiitrti, a planet, and eeshti, a 
lord. 

Nula-Danga, from niilfi, a reed, and daaga, a place. 
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Naitt-Chtimpoo, from nttld, the name of a king, and 
chiimpoo, a particular kind of composition in which 
the same subject is maintained in all the varieties of 
prose and verse. 

Ndmoochee-Soodliiid, a proper name joined to sood, to 
kill. 

Ndmdskarii, a reverential mode of obeisance; from nd- 
mds, a bow, and kree, to make. 

Ndrd, man, from nree, to do right. 

Ndrmdda, from ndrmd, sport or entertainment, and 
da, to give. 

Ndrd-Singhd, from ndrd, man, and singhd, excellent. 

Ndvd-Pdtrika, from ndvd, nine, and pdtrd, leaves. 

Ndvd-Rdtnd, from ndvd, nine, and rdtnd, a jewel. 

Nyasd, a deposit, from nee, prep, and ds, to throw. 

Nyayd, justice, from nee, prep, and dy, to move. 


O. 

Oodahdrdnd, from oot, a preposition indicating that the 
action has an upward direction, and ahdrdnd, a col- 
lecting. 

Oochoisbrdva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 

Oodasce ; oot, prep, and asd, to sit. 

Oodd^shd, from oot, prep, and d^shd, to seek. 

Ooddyd, to arise, from oot, prep, and dyd, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep, and goi, to sing. 

Oogrd-Chdnda, from oogrd, fear-exciting, and chdndd, 
wrathful. 

Oindrd-Dddhee, from Indrd, and dddhee, curds. 

Oojjdld-Neelrodnee, from oojjdld, splendour, neeld, 
blue, and mdnee, a jewel. 

Ooktd, spoken, from vdcb, to speak. 

Oopangd, from oopu, a preposition importing resem- 
blance in an inferior degree, and dngd, a part. 

2 a4 
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Oopasttnii, from oopd, and iis, to throw,' preceded by the 
prep. a. 

Oopd-PatQkii, from oopd, prep, and pdt, to throw 
down. 

OopQchard-Chdld, from oopd, prep, chdrd, to move, and 
chdld, a pretence. 

Oopdndyd, from oopd, and nee, to take. 

Oopdndydnu, from oopd, and ndydnd, an obtaining. 
Oopdpdtee, from oopd, and pdtce, lord. 

Oopdrdtec, from oopd, and rdm, to play. 
Oopdsdnghard, from oopd, and sdnghard, destruction. 
Oordhd-Valioo, from oordhd, high, and vahdo, arm. 
Oosha-Hdrdnd ; hdrdnd means stealing. 

Ooshmdpa, from ooshmun, heat, and pa, to drink. 
Oshddheeshd, from oshddhee, inedicine, and eeshd, a 
lord. 

Ootdt’hyd, from oot, prep, and tdfbyd, just. 

P. 

Pachdkd, he who cooks; from pdch, to cook. 
Pakd-Shasdou, from pakd, a giant, and shas to govern. 
Parijatd-Hdrund, from parijatd, a particular flower, and 
hdrdnd, to steal. 

Parvdtee, the daughter of pdrvdtd, a mountain. 
Pat’hdkd, he who reads, from pdt’h, to read. 

Patdnd, from pdt, to throw down. 

Patdnjdld, from the sage Pdtdnjdlee; which word is 
made up of pdt, to throw down, and dnjdlee, joined 
hands. This conjunction teaches us, that people fell 
before him for instruction with joined hands. 
Peetamvdrd, from peetd, yellow, and umbdrd, cloth, 
Phdldhdree, from phdld, fruit, and rhee, to steal# 

Phdld, fruit. 

Pingdld, variegated. 
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PingQlQ-Nagd, from pingdld, brownish j’ellowy and 
nagd, a serpent. 

Pita-Mdhd, from pitree, father, and mdhut, great. 

Pitree-Medhd, from pitree, forefathers, and medhu, licsh. 

Poita, from oopd, and veetu, pure. 

Pooja, from poojd, to honour or serve. 

Poojdkd, a worshipper. 

Poonddreekakshd, from poonddreekd, a water-lily, and 
dkshee, an eye. 

Poorand, from pree, to fill. 

Pooree, a' house, a palace. 

Poornabhishdkd, from poornd, and dbhishekd, to anoint. 

Poornahhishiktd, from poornd, full, and dbhishiktd, 
anointed. 

Poorohitd, from poords, to go before, and hitd, good. 

Pooroohootd, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

Poorooshd, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Poord, a town. 

Poordnddrd, from poord, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Poordshchdrdnd, from poord, before, and ebdrund, prac- 
tice. 

Poorand, old. 

Pooehkdrd-Shantee, from popshkurd, the evil fortune 
attending a person who shall die when an unlucky day, 
an unlucky lunar day, and an evil planet all unite, and 
shantee, to pacify or produce peace. 

Poorvdvdt, from poorvd, a cause, and vdt. 

Pooshpavdlee, from pooshpd, a (lower, and avdlee, a row. 

Pooshpd-Dhdnwa, from pooshpd, a flower, and dlidowd 
a how. 

Pooshpdkd, from pooshp, to expand. 

Pooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pooshdnd, from poosb, to cherish. 

Poo(dna*Bddbfi ; bddhd means to kill. 
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PoUranik, a follower of the pooranSs. 

Prajnpatyil, the work of a pr&japStee. 

Pranayamd, from prand, life^ and ayamd^ a coming. 
Pramaiiikd, from prdmand, proof. 

Praiid-Nirodhd, from prand, life, and nirodhd, to stop. 
Pratu-Kald, from pratdr, morning, and kald, time 
Pretd-raj ; pretd is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 
Prit’hivcc, from Prithoo, a king who first formed towns, 
raised the arts, &c. 

Prityahdrd, from prdtee, a preposition indicating that 
the action is returned or reflected, and ahdrd, to take. 
Prdbbdngjdnd, from pru, prep, and bhdnjd, to break. 
Prdchdnda, from prd, prep, and chdndd, wrathful. 
Prddhand, chief. 

Prddyoomnd, from prd, prep, and dyoonind, riches. 
Prdjapdtee, from prdja, subjects, and pdtee, a lord. 
Prdja-Yagd, from prdja, subjects, and yagd, a sacrifice. 
Prdkashd ; kashd means light. 

Prdkritee, from prd, pjrp. and kree, to do. 

Prdlhadu, from prd, prep, and alliadd, joy. 

Prdldyd, from Ice, to absorb. 

Prdmand, from pru, prep, and ma, to measure. 
Prdmeyd, the subject known, from prd, prrp. and ma, to 
measure. 

Prdmdtee, from prd, ptep. and indtee, understanding. 
Prdstavince. from pru, prep, and stoo, to praise. 
Prdtigna, from prdtee, and gna, to know. 

Prdtdkshd, from prdtee, pt'^p. and dkshee, the eye. 
Prdyojdnd, from prd, a preposition which adds intensity 
to the meaning, and yooj. to join. 

Pddart’hd, from pddd, a word, and drt^hd, an object. 
Pddmaldva, from pddmd, the water-lily, and aldyd, re- 
sidence. 
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Piiclmri-Nabhd, from pQdmfl, a water-lily, and nabhee, 
the navel. 

i’udinii-Prtibhoo, from pudmu, a water-lily, and prdbhoo, 
a lord. 

Pddyavdlee, from ptidya, prose, and avillec, a row, or 
range. 

Pridang, from piidd, a place. 

I’liddhntee, a road, from pQdu, the foot, and hdn, to 
smite. 

Pukshudhuru-Misliru, from pukshu, a lunar half month, 
and dliuru, to hold. 

.-^rinchangri, from pdnehun, five, and dngd, the body. 

Punclinkfi, iVoni piinchiin, five. 

t^iincliu-Ciiddrci, from piiiichu, five, or much, and choora, 
a crest. 

«Miic!irimdr-Vrriti1, from piinchil, five, and vrdtd, the 
ceremonies connected with a vow. 

IMnchil-Ilutnu, from pdiichu, live, and rdtnd, a precious 
stone. 

^unclinsliiirii, from punchd, five, and shuru, an arrow. 

Pnnchununu, from piinchu, five, and andnu, face. 

i*dnjai), from puiichu, five, and ap, ivater. 

Priniidgashrinu, from pdnndgu, a serpent, and ushii, 
to cat. 

Puiit'liec, from put’iin, a way. 

Pdrivrittee, from piiree, prep, and vrittee, existence. 

Purum-Eshwuru, from purdm, excellent, and vvurj, 
God, or simply, the glorious. 

Purdmaniiiidu, from puruiuu, excellent, and aiidndd, 

joy- 

Pdrdmarfhd, from pdrdmd, excellent, and drfhd, an 
object. 

Pdrdm-lldngblid, from pdrdiii, excellent, and {ingshti, a 
^oose. 
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Purushoo-Ramri ; purrishoo, a weapon. 

Puvunti, from poo, to purify. 

R. 

Radha, tiio favourite mietress of Krishnu, from radh, to 
arcomplisli. 

Radlm-Vullubliil; vullubliil, beloved. 

Kagtl, passion, from runj, to colour. 

Raja, light. 

Raj-tQriinginec, from rajun, a king, and tfirtinginec, a 
river. 

Raju-Pootii, from rajiln, a king, and pootru, a son. 
Rajd-Yogu, from rajiln, a king, and yogi!, abstraction. 
R<njdraJ, king of kings. 

Raju-Raje>hwure*", from raju-raj, king of kings, and 
ecshwdree, a goddess. 

Rajdrshcc, from rajdn, a king,' and rishee, a sage. 

Rajd -sooyd, from rajdn, a king, and soo, birth. 

Ramd, from rdni, play, or to please. 

Ramaydnd, from Ramd, and dydnd, to go. 
Ramd-Shdrdnd-Pald, from Uamu-Shdrdnd; and paid, a 
title. 

Rarhecyd, from Rarhd, a country. 

Rasd-Munchdnd ; indnchd, a stage. 

Ravdnd, from roo, to kill. 

Rhisheekeshd, from rhisheckd, the organs, an eeshu, a 
lord. 

Rig-Vedd, from rich, an incantation, and v^dd, from 
vid, knowledge. 

Itishdbhd-Dcvd ; rishdblid signifies excellent. 
Rishyadee-nyasd, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, 
and nyasd, to place. 

Rishyd-Shringd, from rishyd, a deer, and shringd, horns. 
Ritoopuiiiu, from ri too, a season, and pdrnd, a leaf. 
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Ritoo-Yagu, from ritoo, season, and yiijtt, worship with 
sacrifices. 

Rochdnd, from rooch, love. 

Koodrakshd, from Roodrd, a name of Shivd, and tikshd^ 
an eye. 

Roodrd, from rood, to cry. 

llookminee, from Rookmd (gold), the name of a king. 

Rdjo-goond, from rdnj, colour, or love, and goond, a 
quality. 

Rdjd, dust, from rdnj, to colour. 

Rujdkd, from rdnj, to colour. 

Rdkshilu, preserved, from rdkshd, to preserve. 

Rdkshogdnd-Bhojdnd; bhojdnd, to eat. 

Rdktd-veejd, from rdktd, blood, and veejd, seed. 

Uusd, a savour. 

Rdi'hd-Yootdpd-Yoottipd, from rut’hd, a chariot, and 
yoottipu, a chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Rdiuntce, from rdt, lo speak. 

Ildtee, from rdm, to play. 

Rutee-Pdtee, from Rdtee, the name of the wife of Cupid, 
and putee, a lord. 


S. 

Sadhyii, from sadh, lo perfect. 

Sagniku, from sd, with, and dgnee, fire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Samanydtodrishtdng, from Samanyd, equal, and drish- 
td, seen. 

Sankhyd, a sect of philosophers, from sdnkbya, clear 
knowledge. 

Sarvd-bhodmu, from sdrvd, all, and bhoomee, land. 
Sard, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Sena, an army. 

Scvdkd, from sevd, to serve. 
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Seeaiiintonndj^&nii, from simSntu, the place on the head 
where the hair divides, and ooniiuvrniil, a raising up.>.- 
*SI):ikIia, a branch, from shakli, to overspread. 
Shaktabhisheku, from shaklu, a worshipper of the divine 
energy, and riblushckd, to anoiiil. 

Shaktu, from shuktee, energy. 

Shantec, from shdm, quiet. 

Shantce-Poord, from sliantee, peace, and poord, a town. 
Sharddeeya, from shdrudd, the clear sky, season. 
iShastrd, from shas, to rule. 

Shectdla, cold. 

Sheshdvdty from sheshd, the end. 

Sh(7eldld-patee, from sheetdld, cold, and patee, a mat, 
from pdt, to move. 

Shikh, from sliisliyd, a disciple. 

Shikhcc«Vuhund, from shikhcc, the name of a peacock. 

and vulidiiii, a vehicle. 

Shiksha, to learn. 

Shilpu, an art. 

Shira, a fibre. 

Shiromdnee, from shirds the head, and inunee, a jewel. 
Shishoo-Palu-Budhu ; biidhd signifies to kill. 
Shivopakliyand, from Shivu, oopu, prep, and akhyanu, 
to speak. 

Sliivd, the good. 

Shmdshand-Kalee, from shin ushand, a cemetery. 

Siioilu, from shila, a stone. 

Shoivacharec, from Shivd, and acharin, practice. 
Slioochee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddhee, pure. 

* During the marriage ceremony, the bridegroom first pulls the veil over 
the face of the bride, and then turning it up again draws a line with red 
lead down the centre of her forehead. To tliis ceremony this word alludes. 
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^ookiil-VQrnia« from shookid, white, and vurnd, coioor. 

^ iool<i, a weapon. 

>fi(;diinee^ from ^hillQ, a lance. 

^uoonya-V'ad'Te, froai •3h:j«raya, vacuum, and vadee. i 
speaker. 

^iioshiluu., freiu shoosh, to dry. 

^hraddhil^ rrcoi ihruddha, fiirni raicfi. 

Shree-Shoilu. from sliree. ejcceiient, and shoiiu, a moun- 
tain. 

>hree- Vidya, from ihree, excellent., and vidya, know- 
ledr^e. 

Shree-Kilnt hu, from ihree, excellent, and kClntfi, the 
throat. 

a title which signilies excellence or greatness. 

^!:ree*-Raaiu-Pooru, from shree, excellent. Ram CL the 
name of a god, and pooril, towi. 

'^hrootd, what has been heard, from shroo^ to hear. 

S:routu, from siirootee. the vridl. 

Shrutai, from shroo, to hear. 

r^virotriyu, from shruotu, the vedu. 

Shriiddha, firm taitb, from shrut, taith, and dfie^ to hold. 

Shdbdil, souud. 

Shdkiee, irom shfik, to he able. 

:^hiktee-OhiiriI, from shilktee. .’on spear, and dhdru. 
to bold. 

Sbumbararee, firom ShAmbdril, a giant, and uree. an 
enemy. 

ShQmiinit, from ahum, equal. 

Shuukii-Yiinik, from shuakfi, a shell, and vuiiik. a trades- 
man. 

^huakdrii, from shdog, good, and kree, to do. 

Shfiranund, from shdsb, six, and andna, tace. 

Slidreerd, firom shree, injure. 

Shdst’hee, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shdsbt'hd .> 
dav. 
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SliQtS-Roopa, from shiitii, an hundred, and roopa, form* 

ShiitriighnS, from shiitroo, an enemy, and hdn, to kill. 

ShdtQmdnyoo, from shutd, a hundred, and mUnyoo, a 
aacnSce* 

Shdtiikd, a hundred. 

Shdtii-Uwecpd, from shdtd, a hundred, and Dweepd, 
an island. 

Shdvd-Sadhiind, from shdvd, a dead body, and sadhdnd, 
to perfect. 

Shwetd, white, 

Shwetd-Giree, from shwetd, white, and giree, a moun- 
tain. 

Shwdsdiid, from shwds, to go 

Shyama, black. 

Siddhantacharee, from siddhanid, ascertained, and acba- 
rin, practice. 

Siddhcshwdree, from siddhd, to perfect,' and Seshwdrec, 
a goddess. 

Siddhee, from sidh, perfect. 

Siddhd, to perfect. 

Sindhdkatee, from sindbd, to cut a passage, and krit, to 
cut. 

Siddhd-mdntrd, from sidhd, accomplished, and mdntrfi, 
an incantation. 

Siddhantd, from siddhd, proved, and dhtd, end. 

Singhd, a lion, from hings, to injure. 

Singhd-Yahinec, from singhd, a lion, and vdh, a vehicle. 

Smdrd, from smree, to remember. 

Smdrd-Hdrd, from smdrd, Cupid, and rhce, to destroy. 

Snand, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyd, the disciples of Shivd. 

Soinghikeyd, the son of Singhika. 

Soohhddra, from soo, beautiful, and bhddra, goodi 

Soodhangshoo, from shoOdha^ the water of life, and dng- 
shoo, rays of light. 
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Soodhanidbee, from soodha, the water of life, and nid- 
bee, a treasure. 

SookhQ-MQyQ, from sookhil, happiness, and mfiyill, ful- 
ness 

Soogreevii, from soo, beautiful, and greeva, the back of 
the i.»erk. 

SookBinii, very small. 

Sooraalee, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Sopmeroo^ from son, good, and tiicroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondfi 'il, beaiilifnJ. 

Soopil i: ii, Irom soo, good, and pddmii, a water-lily. 

Soopdrun, from soo, good, and ptirnd, a leaf. 

Soorarh<ir\d, from soord, the gods, and acharyd, a 
teacher. 

Soorpd-Ndkha, from soorpd, a hand winnowing fan, and 
ndkhd, the hnger nails. 

Soord-Pdtee, Irom soord, the gods, and pdtee, lord. 

Sootrd. to stitch. 

Sootrddhard, from sootrd, a cord, and dhree, to hold. 

Soovdrnd Vdnik, from soovdrnd, gold, and vdnik, a 
tradesman. 

Sodmyd, the son of Somd. 

Sourd, the disciples of Sooryd. 

Spdrshdnd, from sprish, to touch. 

SPhanoo^ from st’ha, to stay. 

SddandiKin, from sdda, always, and andndd, joy. 

Sdd-Gopd, from sdt, good, and gop, cow-keeper. 

Sdddsbyd, by standees at a council, whose business it is 
to notice and correct mistakes. 

Sdgdrd, from sd, with, and gdrd, poison. 

Sdhoktee, from sdhd, with, and ooktee, a word. 

Sdhdsrangshoo, from sdhdsrd, a thousand, and dngshoo, 
rays of light. 

Sdhdsrakshd, from sUhttsrd, a thousand, and dkshee^ the 
eye. 
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SBinadhee, from stthg, prep, and adhanB, a receptacle. 
Siimasoktee, from samasli, to compound, and ooktee, a 
word. 

Sriroavrirttce, from samB, equal, and vrit, presence. 
Silnjccvauce, from sBiig, prep, and jiv, life. 
Saiigkshipta-Sara, from sangkshiptB, abridged, and sarB, 
essence. 

Siiiig^nma, sang, prep, and ydin, to cease. 

Sringskard, fro^i sHng, prep, and kree, to do. 

Suiigskrita, from sUng, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sandhya, from sHng, prep, and dhoi, toreinember. 
Sungkeertanti, from sUng, prep, and keertfina, to speak 
aloud. 

Siinghita, from siing, prep, and liitd, to collect. 
SOnkcerna, from sttng, prep, and keerntt, thrown about. 
Sankrandaiitt, from sting, prep, and krandttntt, to cry. 
Sanyasec, from sdng, prep, and nyasti, to renounce. 
Saptarshee, from sBpta, seven, and rishee, a sage. 
SuptastiwB, from sOptu, seven, and dshwa, a horse. 
SUptaswdra, from sBpta, seven, and sward, sound. 
Snrpagna, from sOrpa, a serpent, and hOn, to destroy. 
Silrva-Blioota-kshayd, from sdrva, all, bhoota, souls, 
and kshee, a decay. 
sSurvvtt, all. 

Sarwa-Dakshinil, from sarvva,all, and dakshina, alee 
at dismission. 

Sarvva-MangBla, from sdrva, all, and mangdld, good. 
Sateeka, from so, substituted for sdha, with, and tecka, 
a commentary. 

Satprdtipaksha, from sut, right, and prdtipaksha, an 

enemy. ^ , 

Sat-karmB, from sBl, good, and karmBn, to work. 
Sfrtwa-goona, from sdtwd, good, andgoond, quality, 
fidtcc, frdm sdt, pure. 

yjjtyd-Narayand, from saiyd, true, and Naraydna. 
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Siityfl-jit, froms&tyd, true, andjee, to conquer. 
Satyd-yoogd, from sfityd, true, and yoogO, a definite 
time. 

SttvQrna, from sfi, one, and vdrnd, kind. 

Sdvy dbbiebard, from sQhd, with, and rydbbiebard, wrong 
practice. 

Swaba, presentment of oblations 
Swdrndkard, from swdrnd, gold, and kree, to make. 
Swdryogd, from swdr, heaven, and yogd, a sacrifice. 
Swaydm-bhoovd, from swdydn^, itself, and bboo, ex- 
istence 

Swddlia, presentment of oblations. 

Swdmbhoo, from shung, prosperity, and bboo, existence. 
Swdrbhaiioo, from swdr, heaven, and bba, light. 

T. 

Tamisrd, the hell of darkness, from tdmisrd, darkness. 
Tardk^shwdrd, from tardkd, a saviour, and cesbwdrd. 
a god. 

Tardkd-jit, from Tardkd, and jee, victory. 

T^jomdyd, from t^jds, glory, and mdjd, fulness. 

T^jd, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Teeka, from teek, to judge. 

T^jdsh-Chdndrd, from tcjds, glory, and chdndrd, the 
moon. 

T'bakoord, honourable. 

T'hakooranee, from t’hakoord, a lord. 

Tilottdma, from tild, dark spots on the skin, and oottd- 
md, excellent. 

Toijdsd, from tejds, brightness. 

Toildkard, from tild, oil, and kree, to make. 

Toorashat, a name of Indrd. 

Toostee, from toosh, to please. 

2b2 
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Tr6ta*-Yoogtt, from tree, three, aod yoogtt, a definite 
period of time. 

TrikSotti, from tree, three, and koottt, a mountain peak. 
TripoorantiikQ, from tree, three, poorfi, a house, and 
fiotiikQ, a destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and poorfi, a town. 
Tripoora-Soondfiree ; soondfiree, beautiful. 

Trishikhfi, for tree, three, and shikha, the ascending 
flame. 

Triv^nee, from tree, three, and venee, a stream. 
Tfimfi*-goonfi, from tfimfis, darkness, and goonii, quality. 
Tfimfi, from tfimfis, darkness. 

Tfinmatrfi, from tfit, tha^ and matra^ only. 

Tfintrfi, from Ifintrfi, to hold. 

Tfipfisya, trom tfipfis, religious austerities. 
Tfiptfi-Shdormee, from tfiptfi, hot, and shoormee, an 
image of iron. 

Tfirkalfinkarfi, from tfirkfi, the name of the njranii dfir- 
shfiiifi, and filfinkarfi, an ornament. 

Tfirkfi, from tfirkfi, to infer. 

Tfirfinee, from tree, to save. 

TfirpQnfi, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tfirttngiiiee ; tfirfingfi signifies the swell of water. 
Tfitee, from tfinfi, particulars. 

Tfittwfi, from tfit, that, truth. 

Twfirita, from twttrfi, quicklj. 


U. 

Ubhivadfinfi, to bow, from fibhee, prep» and vfid, to 
salute. 

tfbfistoo, from fi, priv. and bfistoo, a thing. 

• The four joogtts are numbered aocordiog lo the quantity of rdigion in 
each I thill- the jScyO haa ibnr parti, the tidta, three, the dwaparS, two» 
and the kttlee, one. 
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tFbhQya-ChQriinil, from tt, bhdyU, fear, and chUrQnd, feet, 
tifbjd, from dp, water, and jdnd, birth. 

Objd-Yonee, from dbjd, the water-lily, and yonee, a 
birth-place, as water is the birth-place of fish. 
Ubydng^d, from d, and bydngd, crooked. 

IJchyootd, from d, and chyootd, to ooze, 
l/dbhootd, wonderful. 

Udhikaree, from ddhee, prep, and kreo, to do. 
Lfdhyatmd, from ddhee, prep, and atmiin, spirit. 
Udwoitd, from d, and dwee, two. 

Udwitceyd, from d, priv. and dwiteeyd, the second. 
Udwdyandndd, from d, priv. dwoi, two, and andndd, joy. 
Ughord-Pdnfhees, from iJghord, a name of Shivd, and 
pdiit’hd, a way. 

Ugnibhod, from dgnee, fire, and bhoo, existence. 
Ugnand, from d, priv. and gnand, knowledge. 
Ogiiiliotree, from dgnee, fire, and hotree, a sacrificial 
priest. 

Ognishtomu, from dgnee, fire, and stoo, praise. 
Ugru-Dwccpu, from dgrd, before, and dweepd, an 
island. 

Ugrudanee, from ugrd, before, and da, to give. 

Ujitu, from d, and jitd, victory. 

IHitd-iXat’hd, from ujitd, and nat^hd, lord. 

I'kulee, a follower ot the L kald Poorooshd. 
L'knid-Ponrooshd, the being who is not subject to time. 

from dkalu, without time, and poorooshu, a male. 
Ijkroord-Sdngbadd, from d, priv. krdord, cruel, and 
sdngbadd, a report. 

Ukshdyd, from d, and kshee, to decay. 
tJldkandiida, from dldkd, light, and andndd, joy. 
Uldnkard, from didng, p.oper, and kree, to do. 
Umritd-Sdrd, from dmritd, the water of life, and sdrd^« 
a pool. 
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t)'m&ravatee, from iimiirfi, imjniorUl. 

Umvoodd, from itmvoo, water, and da, to give. 
Unadee, from Q, and adee, firsts 
unadya, from tin, andadya^ beginning. 

Undhii-KSopii, from Qndh&a dark, and koopii, a well. 
Ungd, members, or body. 

ttngS-nyasQ, from QngQ, the body, and nyasd, placing. 
Ungshooiiian, from Sngshoo, glory. 

LFnjdiiii, a black powder applied to the eye- lids. 
Unndda-KQlpd, from dnnd, food, da, to give, and kilp, 
to I e able or capable. 

Vnimittd, from d, prh. and nimittd, a cause. 

u 

Unnd-Pdorna, from dnnd, food, and poornd, full, 
ttnndmdyd, from dnnd, food. 

Unnd-Prashdnd,.from dnnd, food, and prashdnd, feeding. 
Unoo-Piitdkd, from dnoo, small, and patdkd, sin. 
Undngd, from d, and dngd, body. 

Untdkd, from dntd, the end, and kree, to do. 

Undntd, from d, and dntd, the end. 

Undnydjd, from d, dnyd, other, and jdnd, to be born. 
Upatree-Kdrdnd, from d, patrd, a worthy person, and 
kree, to do.. 

'Cpoorvdta, from d, priv. and poorvd, unprecedentea. 
Up-Pdtee, from dp, water, and pdtee, a lord. 
Uprddliand, frop d, prh. and prddband, chief, 
tlpsdra, from dp, water, and sree, to go. 
tjTpdnhootee, from dpd, prep, and knoo, to steal. 
Updrajita, from d, and purajita, to conquer. 
tlpdra-Vdrtdnd, from, d, pdra, prep, and avdrtdnd, to 
- go in a circle. 

Updma, from d, and pdrnd, leaves. 

Urdhd-Narishwdrd, from drdhd, half, naree, woman, 
and eeshwdrd, v god. 
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CTrdbii'RQt’hee, from Urdhil, half, qnd nit’hee, a cba- 
rioteer. 

UrdbK-shloka, from firdhfi, hal^ and shlokQ, a verse. 

I^roond, the dawn. 

iJrt’hdbh^dQ, from drthd, meaning, and bh6du, aepara' 
tion. 

Urilndhfina, from tt, and rQndhiind, to cook. 

w 

Ushoka, from d, and shoocb, sorrow. 

tlshid-Vdsoo, from dshtd, eight, and Vdsoo, a sort of 
gods. 

fJshtd-Vdkrd, from dshtd, eight, and vdkrd, crooked. 

Usee-Pdtrd-Vdnd, from dsee, a scymetar, pdtrd, leaves, 
and vdnd, forest. 

t^shwd-s^nd, from dshwd, a horse, and sena, a soldier. 

Ushwinee-Kooniard, from dshwinee, a mare, and kooma* 
rd, a child. 

Ushwdm^dhd, from dshwd, a horse, and m6dhd, flesh. 

Usiddhee, from d, priv. and siddhee, completion. 

Usoord, from d, priv. and soord, a name applied to the 
gods. 

Oshtu, eight. 

t/stdiigd, from dstdn, eight, and dngd, the body. 

Usdmprdgnatd, from d, priv. and sdmprdgnatu, com- 
pletely informed. 

t/sdt, from d, prh. and sdt, entity. 

Utee-Patdkd, from dtee, excessive, and patdkd, sin. 

iJlce-RdPhee, from dtee, very great, and rdt’hce, a cha- 
rioteer. 

w 

Utikayd,from dtee, great, and kayd, the body. 

Utiratrd, from dtee, beyond, and ratree, night. 

Utishdyoktee, from dtishdyd, exceeding, and ookfee, a 
word. 

tJtit’hee, from dt, to move perpetually ; a guest, a 
stranger.' 
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Dvfidbodtfi, from fivO, prep, and dhdd) to renounce. 
Uviitard, from dvd, to descend, and tree, to save. 

UvQtQ NirodhQnQ, from QvQtfi, a hole in the ground, and 
nirotulh, to close. 

u 

Uyodhya, from G, and yoodh, war. 

UyGnd, from uyG, toniove. 


V. 

VachGspGtee, from vach, a word, and pGtee, a lord. 

Vagvadinee, from vach, a word, and vGdG, to speak. 

Vak-ChGld, from vak, a word, and chdid, to deceive. 

Vakya-VdleS, from vakyd, a word, and avdlee, a row. 

Valmeekee, from vdlmeeku, a kiml of ants. 

V'ald-Gopald, from vald, a child, go, cow, and paid, to 
cherish. 

V amacharee, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, practice 

Vamdnd; little. 

V^and-Prdst'hd, from vdnd, a forest, and prdsfba, to go. 

Varooncc, from Vdroond, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshd, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshd, 
male. 

Vusdvd-Ddtta, from Vasdvd, a name of Indrd, andddUd^ 
given. 

Vasdvd-Podjyd, from Vasdvd, a name of Indrd, and 
pooj, worship. 

Vayoo, from va, to go. 

Vedacharee, from vedd, and acharin, practice. 

Vedaiitee, he who follows the v^dantd. 

Vedantu, the end or last part of "the vddd. 

Vedd, from vid, knowledge. 

Veejd-Mdntrd, from veejd, seed, and mdntrd, an in- 
cantation. 

Veejd-Gdnitd, from veejd, a seed, and gdnitd, a calcu- 
lation. 
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VeerO-Singhif) from veerQ, strength, andsinghii, excel* 
lent. 

YeerO'Bhoomee, from veerQ, the strong, and bhoomee, 
land. 

VeerQ'vahoo, from veerB, strength, and rahoo, the arm. 

Yeetihotrd, from vcetfi, to place, and hotrfi, sacrificial 
things. 

Yibhavfinti, from reef prep, and bharfintt, tboughtfulaeas. 

YibheeshBnB,- from bheesh, terrific. 

Yibhoo, from vee, plep, and bhoo, birth. 

YicbitrBveerytt, from vichitrfi, variegated, and veeryfi, 
semen. 

Yidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

YidjadbBrfi, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

Yidwflnmodfi-Tfirttnginee, from vidwBt, a learned man, 
modfi, pleasure, and tfirfingfi, a wave. 

Yidhoontoodfi, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite. 

Vidya*Pfitee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

YijBya, from vee, prep, and jee, to overcome. 

YikrBm*Adityfi, from vikrfimB, power, and adityfi, a 
name given to the sun. 

Yikfirttfinfi, from vee, prep, and hBrtBnd, to cut. 

Yilwd'RSdpa, from vilwd, a fruit, and rodpd, fern. 

Yimdla, from vee, prep, and mdld, filth. 

Yindbyd- Yasinee ; vindbyd, the name of a moontain, 
and vdsd, to. reside. 

Yiratd, great, firom vee, pr^. and raj, light. 

Yiroodbd, from vee, prep, and roodh, to prevent. 

Yishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Yishwatma, fi«m vishwd, all, and atmdn, spirit. 

YiehfiyU, an object. 

Yishwd'Kttrma, from vishwd, the irodd, and kdmfi, 
work. 

Sc 
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yishwdks^nfi, from vishoo, on four aideay Ifaidiy to gOf 
and a^na, a soldier. 

VishwfiinbhiirBj from vishwtt} the world} and Mude^ to 
cherish. 

YishwO'MitrQjfrom visbwd} the world} and ttmitrtt, not a 
friend. 

VishwQ'JatB, from vishwU} the world, andjatfi, bom. 
YiahiisSnii, from vee, prep, and ahtis, to destroy. 
YitrBha, from Yitrfi, a giant, and hdn, to destroy. 
YitOnda, dispute, from vee, prep. Imd tfid, to smite or 
punish. 

YivahB, from vee, and vfih, to procure., 

YivdkB, discrimination. 

YivBrifi, from vee, prep, and vrit, to exist. 

YivBrfinfi, from vee, prep, and Tree, to skreen. 

Yoidikfi, from vedB, knowledge. 

Yoidyfi, from vid, knowledge. 

YoidyU-YatSe; vatee signifies a house. 

YoikarikB, from vikarB, a change. 

YoirUgeS, from vee, prep, and ragfi, passion. 

YoishakhB, from the planet vishakha. 

YoishnBvB, disciples of Yishnoo. 

YoishnBvachareS, from voisbnBvfi and acharin. 
Yoish^shikB, from vishdshfl, a particular. 

YoitBrBnee, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross over. 
Yriddhee^hraddhB, from vriddhee, great. 

Yriddfaee, great. 

YrihBspdtee, firom vrihfit, great, and ptttee, lord. 
YrihBdbbanof^ from vriMt, grea^ and bhanoo^ 8 ^mT* 
YrihBt, greajU 

YrihUddbfirmB poorantt, from vcibBt} |;rea^ Mid dhttr* 
mfi, religion. 

YrihBn-Narttdeeyti, from vrihttt, groat* 
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Yrind«>Vi&itfy fron.vriiida, Uudt, and vltaili a imat 

VrishK Dwiijd, firom ▼rishii, aboil) aad dwifjli| a flag. 

VrMuip frooi vridiili^ to cauw the raio tofidl. 

Vrittee, from Tiit) to exist. 

Yi^ree, from Yfijrll) a weapoiu 

Ydjrtt'keejtQ, from ▼lijrti, a weopoB) aad kCitif) a worm. 

Yi^rli-Kfii>t&kfi*3ialmfilee) from vfljrOj a weapoO) k(tii> 
ttikB) a. thorO) and.abalmiilee) a tree. 

Yttkasrior&'Biidhli) from vfikQt a pn^ier nanW) IboorOf 
a grant) and b&dkfi) to kill. 

YfikrdshwttrO) from Tfikrli) cruoked) and SSsbwiliil) a 
god. 

Yfind'Ddree) from Tfintt) a forest) and de? SS) a goddess. 

YlInili*SBnkarQ) .from vBnii^ ^ profession) and 
sBnkBrfi) mixed. 

Yyakhyfi, known) or prodaimed. 

YyakBrfinfi) from vee, pr<p. S) frqf. and kreO) to do. 

YyBktavfi-Dhodtfi) from vyBktB) knowO) BtB) pr«p. and 
dboo, to renounce. 

YyBngyfi, ridicule, from ree, prep, and BigB, to bo pro* 
duced. 

Yyasoktfi) from YyasB, and ooktB, spoken. 


Y. 

Yadfisang-pBtee, from yadfi^ a wader animal) and pBt«^ 
lord. 

Yoodhisht'kirB) from jooddb, war, and st’kirB, firm. 
YogackarB, fromjogB, andacharB, practice. 
Yoogadya, from yoogB, and adjra, the first. 

Yogee, a person practismg the duties ^ndledyogfi. 
YogdshwBrB) from yogfi, and efohwBrf^ a g^. 
YogineS) a female yogee. 

YogB, the praetiee of abstractioii of ssind. 
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Yogtt'BhogQ'Vadee) from yogfi, abstraction^ bhogtf, en- 
joyment, and Tttdfl, to utter. 

Yogti-Nidrd, from yogd, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 
Yonee, the place or element of birth. 

YorO-Bangala, from yorQ, a pair. 

YfignQ, from ydJQ, worship of bumt-sacriSces. 
Yfignliha, from yOgnd, a sacrifice, and bdn, to destroy. 
Ydmaldyd, from Ydmfi, and aldyd, a dwelling. 
Ydmoona-Bhrata, from Ydmoona, a river, and bbrata, 
a brother. 

Ydmd, he who is free from the influence of the passiens. 
Ydmd'Rat, from ydmd, and raj. 

Ydngdmd, a goer. 
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INTRODUCE URY REMARKS 


ON THS 

PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

ov 


THE HINDOOS. 


Th s Hindoos Attribute many of their ancient writings to the 
gods ; but for the origin of the they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When we look into 
the v6d& itself , howeveri we. there find the names of the authors ; 
and that all the books composing what is called the v4d& have 
had ah earthly origin. 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso- 
phers* fiourished, is still involved in much obscurity; but, the 
ipparenc agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea, of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos ; and, alter the reader shall 

* These persona were called Moonees, from mUnh, to know ; and often, 
QnanSS, or, 'fbe Wise : thus even in the very names by which their learned 

men were designated, we find the closest union between the Greek and Hindoo 
philosophy. ** What is now called philosophy, was,** says Bmcker, in the 
infhncy of hnman society, called Wisdom : the title of Wise Men was, ai 
that time, firequently conferred upon persons who had little claim to such £ 
distinction.** 
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have compared the two systems, the author is persuaded he 
will r lit consider the conjecture as improbable^ that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutumu and Pytha- 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the ddrshiinus were wTitten about five hun- 
dred years before the Christian mra. The v6diis, we may sup- 
pose, were not written many years before the dQrshunus, for 
Kopilu, the founder of the Sankhyii sect, was the grandson of 
Miinoo, the preserver and promulgator of the first aphorisms of 
the vedus ; Goutumu, the founder of the Noiyayikii sect, mar- 
ried the daughter of Briimha, the first mafe : and Kiinadu and 
Piitiinjulec, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. We are 
thus enabled to fix upon an epoch, in the most interesting 
period of Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probable 
by the accordance of two philosophical systems, but by all the 
cnronological data to be gathered from the scattered fragments 
of history found in the pooraniis. 

The author, at one time, was disposed to form the following 
theory respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the 
original vedii is called by a name which implies that it was re- 
ceived by tradition,^ and as the doctrines taught in the six 
schools of philosophy are believed to have been founded on the 
aphorisms (footrus) received by tradition from Kopilu, Goutii- 
mu, Piitiinjulee, Kunadii, Vedii-vyasu, and Joiminee, he con- 
jectured, that about the period of the rise of the Grecian 
philosophy, several wise men rose up among the Hindoos, who 
delivered certain dogmas, which were preserved during a cer- 
tain unknown period as sacred traditions. For the most 
ancient of these dogmas no parent was found, and they were 
called the v(*du ; the others became known by the names of the 
six sages above-mentioned. Down to this period, he supposed 
the v6du and the durshiinus to have existed only in the sayings 
of these ancient sages ; but that at length men arose, whb 
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adopted these aphorisms as first principlesi established schools 
in which they were explained, and from whence were promul- 
gated certain systems of philosophical opinion ; from this time* 
these systems being committed to writing, disputations multi- 
plied, till, amidst these confused speculations, it became 
impossible to fix any standard of opinion. — At length, a learned 
and most indefatigable man, Dwoipayiinii, collected a hetero- 
geneous^ mass of materials, the opinions and efiPusions ol dif- 
ferent philosophers, and, having arranged them as well as such 
a chaos could be arranged, he called this compilation the 
According to this reasoning, the'dfirshiinus are more 
ancient than the compilation by V^dii-vasu# called the v^dfi ; 
but as the Hindoo learning was then in its wane, this compila- 
tion was soon venerated as the self-evident word proceeding 
out of the mouth of Brfimhii and it was declared to be 
a very high crime for these ^cred writings to be even read in 
the ears of a shoodrii. 

We must not suppose, that V6dd-va8ti included in his com- 
pilation the works pf all the philosophical sects : he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, and 
especially from the v6dantii. The.durshlinfis and the smritees 
evidently form a body of writings distinct from the v^diis; 
though passages are to be found in the v6dfif^ favouring every 
philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos. The 
modem Hindoos believe, that the v6dii is the source of 
all the shastriis, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup- 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency- 
clopedia. 

Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa 
yfim bhoovii, or MSnoo, Kopilii, Goutiimii, Piitiinjulee, Kfina 
du> V£d&-vasii, Joiminee, Narfidii, Miireechee, Pool&styu 

* To percelfe the propriety of this epithet, the reader need only cxaiiuii 
Mr. Colcbrooke's rery learned Essay. 
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Pooliihii^ VtUhiflht'liii, Bhrigoo^ Vrihiispiiteey Unjira, Utree^ 
Priich^tOy Dttksbtt, Shiicatiipii» D^viilii, Lomfishiiy S&m- 
httrutty Ap&stiimbii, Boudhayi&niiy Pitambhiiy Uj&styii, Kiisli- 
yfipii, Pariiskuriiy Hareetii, Visbnooi Katyayfinii, Shfinkh&y 
Likhitdy Aihwiilayunb, PdmhurUy Giirgii, Kast'hoomeey 
VifKwamitrtty J&mbdfignee, Poit’heeniiseey Uthiray Prbjapii- 
taey Nareej&nghil. ChbviiQii, Bhargiiviiy Rishyiiiihringii. Sbat- 
yayfiaii, Moitrayttneeyiiy Shoonii-sh^phiiy Yiignii-parshwiii 
Kanhnajineey VoijQvapiiy Lokakshee, Gargy&y Soomiintooy 
Jatookiimiiy Yayanii, Vaghru-rpadti, and Vaghrii-kiiriiii. Of 
all these the author has given some biographical sketches in 
the following pages. 

These were the most ancient of their philosophers; and the 
names of some of them are found in the v^d&s ; others were 
the founders of their different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the khlee yoogh ; after this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the Hindoo monarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin- 
doo writers, such as Kriitoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices ; Yi&mii, author of one of 
the smritees; P&riisbooramil, the son of Jiimbd&gnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father's death by the destruction of the 1,000-armed Urjoonii; 
Vishwbshriiva, the father of Koovfirtt, Raviinii, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vriitil; Yogee-yagnfi-viilkytt, author of a law treatise ; Shan- 
dilyii, Bhuriidwaju, Vatsyii, and others, authors of certain 
genealogies, and formulas relating to hramhinical ceremonies 
Ut’iiurvu, and Ui^dha-moonee; Dfivttifi, author of a law trea- 
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tise; Shiintiktt, Shiiniindtt, and Siinatttnii; Aioore^, atmri- 
tee writer ; Voorhoo» author of a piece on the sankhyii philo- 
sophy; Markiind^yii, a pooranii writer; DoorTasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smritees, and of 
an oopii-pooranu ; Ooshiina; Galtivii, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices^ &c. ; Moudgiilya, writer of a wdrk on the 
different casts, and their duties ; Javalee, Jdnhoo, and San- 
deepiinee ; Ushtaviikrii, the writer ofa s&nghita ; Gobhilfi, au« 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in tlie 
v^dii; Shuriibhungu, the writer of. precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men ; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar ; Medh&sii, who wrote on 
Bhiigiiviitee, as the representative of matter ; Rjcheekd, ^nd 
Kiinwii ; Dwoitii, author of a smritee called Dwoitii^nirniiyii ; 
Tritfi, Narayiinii, Saviirnu, Shuniitkoomarii, Ghritdkoushikii, 
Koushikii, Ourbii, Vrudnu, Vaghriibhddtee, Jiiriitkaroo, 
Dhoumyii, Sooteeku, Doorbdlii, Akhtindiiltt, Nfirii, MrikQn* 
doo, Vtinjoolii, Mandiivyii, IJrdhiishira, Oordd padQ, Hm- 
boobhojee, Voishiimpayiinu, Dwidiishfi, Soubhiiree, and 
Balikilwii. 

Most of the Hindoo works on grammar<> and ethics, all well 
as their poems, appear more modern than the v6dus, thediir- 
shuniis, and smritees. We shall conclude these remarks by 
noticing, very briefly, the most distinguished of the Hindoo 
learned men in the lower departments of literature. 

Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been 
placed among the Hindoo sages ; but 1 have not been able to 
discover the period in which he flourished. The Mflb^shfi 
grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one mentioned as 
more ancient than Paninee*s. Siirvvii-bdrmacliaryii was the 
author of the K&lapii, a grammar enlarged by Doorgii-sing- 

* A friend KuggcPtn, perhaps gramnsr may have been coeval with tlie 
vf ‘.lA, Uiiig uiie of the Onghs, or appendant sciences. 

B 3 
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h&i and now used in manj partsr of India. Kr)imiid£8hwSir8 
wrote the Sttngkshiptii-saHiy another well known grammar j and 
Joomttrtt another, distinguished bv his name. We might add 
Voptt-d^vtt, the author of the MoogdhttbodhS, and many 
others, fbr the Hlndooti can boast many very able philo- 
logists. 

At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Valmee- 
k8, the author of the Ramay8n8, written during the life of 
RamS ; and;« after him, yantt-bh&tt&, the author of the Ka- 
dumbfiree, a celebrated descriptive poem ; and J8y&-d^v8, 
who wrote the Geet8 Govimlti, in praise of Krishn8. At the 
court of Vikr&madity8. we find many poetv: Kalee-dastt, 
author o|* the Rfighoo v8ng8h8, of the Koomar8-s8rabh8v8, 
in praise of Shiv8, of the tjbH«gnantt-shukoorit818. in honour 
of Dooshmttnttt, a king, of the N81oduy&, in praise of king 
N818, ' of the Ritoo-sfingharfi, on the seasons, of the Vikrfi- 
morvSshee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Ma|&vik«':gnimitr8, and M£gh8-doot8 Bh&v&-bhootee‘ 
wrote the .^falutee-madhuvS, a poem of the same description, 
^nd the Veer8-ch8ritru, and the Ootturu-chttritrfi, poems in 
honour of Hamb ; GhtttukSipuru wrote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalee-dasb ac- 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his N8lod8yu Soobundhoo 
wrote the Vasuv&-d8tta. on the amours of a king's son ; — 
Magh8, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-pald, Ac. 
— Bliar8vee wrote the Kiratarjooneeyu, on the wars of the 
Pandfivtts;— Shreeh8rsh8 wrote the Noish8db8, ^on the ad- 
ventures of N818, a king; — Bh8rtree-H8ree wrote the Bh8t- 
tee, on the exploits of Ramtt, and the Sb8t8k8, one of the 
best poems in the language ;—Mooraree-Mishr8 wrote the 
tjn8rghy8-ragh8v8, in praise of Ramtt Pttkshttdh8r8-nush-* 
ru wrote the Prtisttnntt-raghttvtt, a similar poem;*-Bbanoo- 
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(Kititt-miahrii wrote the Riiafi-niiinjttreei an amorout poem ; 
Krishnii-mislirtt wrote the Prttbodhii>chiindrodiiyii^ a pbilo* 
sophical poem;— -{jmiiroo wrote the tSfmiirtt-Bhtttiiktt, a love 
song K^virajii wrote the RaghfivS-panduveeyii, on Kamtij 
Yoodhist’hirii, Ac. 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were M&rmmi&t’htt-bhfittiii who wrote 
the Kavyii-pr&kashti y and Yishwii-nat'hii-kuviirajii^ who wrote 
the Sahityii-dtirpiinu. 

Their as^onomical writers have ^ot beea : Sooryti 
%vrote the Sooryii-siddhantti ; Bhaskiiracharyiiy the Siddhantii- 
shiromiinee« and the Leelaviitee; Vanfimalee-mishrfi, the 
Sarb-munjuree ; Varahacharya> the Vttraha-sanghita; Go- 
vinda-nttnda, the Shooddhee-deepika^ Padma-navd, the Bhoo- 
vanu-deepaka ; Narayaiia-sharma, the Shantika-tatwanta ; 
Bhattotpaia, the Horashat-panchashika ; Rama-doivagna^ 
the Moohoorta-chintamunee ; Vashisht'ha wrote a sanghita 
known by his own name, and so did Makaranda ; Shree-patee, 
the Ratnu-mala ; Slmtananda, the Bhaswatee ; Raghoonan- 
daoa, the Yotisliu-tuttwa, and K^vaia-rama, the Ganita- 
raja. 

Although the author regrets^ the want of more ample 
materials^ he is happy that he has been able to give in this 
volume accounts of writers who assisted either 

in the v^dhs, the darshanas, or the law books. It is a pain- 
ful circumatance, that no copious Biographical Accounts of 
men of. so high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should 
be obtainable. How interested do we feel in the early, do* 
mestic, and closing histories, as well os in the scholastic dis- 
putes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philo- 
sophers; and yet histories of the Indian sages equally in- 
teresting might doubtless have been compiled* We are not yet 
ccruin that they were not ; but as it appears that the Hindoos 
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never had a civil historian, it is too probable that they never 
had a philosophical one. If this be the case, these philo« 
sophers perished in the forests and groves where they studied 
and instructed their disciples, without one of these disciples 
possessing either sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to 
perpetuate the memory of his master.— In this dearth of biogra- 
phical materials, the author has collected what he was able, 
but he hopes much more may be published by persons of 
greater leisure : he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of 
these sages may be found amidst the immense stores of Hin- 
doo literature, though he fears they will scarcely supply a 
volume like the first part of Brucker*s Historia Critica Phi- 
losophise. 

It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
not have supplied many materials for history ; but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter- 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such memoirs : 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en- 
gaged.f 

We are however under great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged 
the enquiries of these philosophers — that is, the divine nature^ 
the evidences of truths the origin of things, the natur tf the dif- 
ferent forms of matter, and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
the soul of the voorld. It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis- 
cussed in the Grecian schools ; and he will no doubt be still 

^ These (lii«|iutes, as described by tiie pouraiiic writers, were equally rio- 
lent witii tliuse of the dialectic philosophers, sad were inaiatiiiicd by ** idle 
quibbles, jejuue reasouings, aud Itupoiiu^ sophisms,” like those of the 
Greeks. 
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more struck with these coincidences, when he has read these In« 
troductory Remarks, and has gone over the note's at the bottom 
of the succeeding pages. These subjects of enquiry, it must be 
coofessed, lay at the foundation of all that was interesting 
to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo ascetics 
they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that only 
minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them ; and this was very much the case with some of the Qreektp 
especially on points which related to the divine nature, and 
the origin of the universe.^ 

A modern writer has given the following concise summary 
of the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated 
sages, and the author here inserts it, to assist his readets in a 
comparison of the two systems. 

Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity ai the Supreme 
Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the same 
time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the elements 
being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, se- 
parated, reduced into order, and that thus the world was 
formed ; that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and moves it; and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings 
who are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif- 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal ; that 
the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
end is the gource of reason ; that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the heart, 
produces passion and desires; the other, between the dia- 
phragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life ; that 

s Nature sod its origin was the highest object of study of the Pyths- 
goresti schools.** llie author is Indebted to Dr. Enfield's Abridgment of 
Briickcr for this and most of -the notes hi this chapter. 
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the nortal soul ceases to exist with the lire of the body, but 
that the dlTine soul, no longer clogged by its union with mat- 
ter, continues its existence, either in a state of happiness or of 
punishment. That the souls of the rirtuous, of those whos^ 
actions are guided by their reason, return after death into the 
source from whence they flowed ; while the souls of those who 
submitted to the government of the passions, after being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for tlieir reception, are 
sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

** Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having for ever existed, and being without 
end ; and although this world may have undergone, and be 
still subject to, convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole ; that even these convulsions have their source in nature : 
Aat the idea of a chaos, or the existence of the elements with- 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prin- 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In 
every thing, we are able to discover a train of motive prin- 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of causes and effects : and that 
as nothing can happen without a cause, the word accident is an 
unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of 
whose causes we are ignorant. That in following this chain 
we are led up to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the 
universal soul, who, as the will moves the body, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it was 
natural for him to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions 
or emanations of the divine spirit, which at death quit the 
body, and, like a drop of water falling into the ocean, are ab- 
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sorbed in the diTini^. Though he therefore tei^t the im- 
mortality of huiiian soulsy yet^ eshe did not ouppoee ihem to 
exist in^ridiiallyt he consequently denied a fiiture ftate of re- 
wards and punishments. * Of all things/ says he^ ^ the most 
terrible is death, after which, we have neither to hope for 
good, nor* to dread evil.* 

** Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities : thd one active, the other passiye. 
That the former is a pure and subtle mther, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until uiiited with 
the active principle ; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat- 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth; or separated the 
elements from each other ; that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by 
the'eflect of established principles, which have ever existed 
and will for ever continue. Yet, as the divine Spirit is the 
efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con- 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat- 
ter may* be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in- 
numerable shapes ; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite^ 
unchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe^ 
comprehending matter and space, to be without bounds ; but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space ; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of .the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated ; that mankind conae into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which, the objects of nature are graduaUy. 
engraven by means of the senses ; that the soul of man, being 
a portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first, 
source, where it will remain until the destruction of the. world, 
a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, 
will again be restored to their present state of order and 
harmony." 
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The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks^ and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics^ here- 
after given» cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 

The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair.. Kopilii says ; 
* The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The na- 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable ; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him : we know nothing of 
God but by inference.*^ The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de- 
spair : Hareetii says, * God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the v6dii, and have no bodily shape.^ 
Chiiviinii affirms, * Sound alone is god.'^ Joiminee says the 
same, * God is simple sound ; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.’* Ashwiilayiinii declares, ‘ God is not 
a being separate from his name.’"* Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, ^ According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
is one principle of all things, praised under the name of ^he 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated : which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incom-^ 
prehensible.’" * I am all that hath been, is, and shall be; and 
my veil no mortal bath ever yet uncovered.”’ 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
cause — the Sankhyfi, the Voish^shikii, and the Meemangsa ; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as though 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions, it is quite clear, 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In page 

k Page 4. * Page 35. * Page 47. * Page 286. Pngc 32. 

“ Cutlwoiili. « Insniptioa upon llic Egyptian icnipic at Sais. 
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192» the reader will find net less than nine atheidictU proposi* 
tioos mentioned and combated^ and in pages 252 and 259 five 
limilar propositions. Thus Kopilii unblushingly denies to God 
the creation of the world : he says, * The universe is the work 
of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature is capable 
of the work of creation, for behold the spider producing the 
web from its own bowels ; see the fall of inanimate bodies, 
and the production of milk in the udder of the cow’.p * It when 
you say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the v^dfi and smritees, for they 
declare that matter possesses motion [agitation;] therefore 
when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be conr 
fined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence. ^ * Nature is the 

root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to it/' ^ There is in nature an un- 
created seed, from which all beings spring.** * Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe.*' ' Nature is the source 
of all, and of actions too.*^— The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator ; Jamblicus says, * According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immoveable, always remaining in the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelh'gible nor any thing else 
complicated with him.’^ Anaximander, Anaximenes and 
Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re- 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
it.’^ And this agrees with the opinions of some of' the Hindoo 
atheists, ' that the body was to be identified with spirit.'— Cud- 
worth describes four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks : 1. ‘ The Dcmocritic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures;— 

F Page 2. % Page 136. ' Kopim, p. 3. • Soomantoo, p. 53r 

« VyagUrtt-padti, p. 53. « Ptililiijttlee, p. 219. * Cudwortb. 

r Cud worth. 
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3. the Hyloxoic or StratoBicaU which attributei to all matter, aa 
auch, a certain living and energetic nature ; but deprived of all 
ailimality, aenae, and conaciouineaa the Anaxunandrian, 
which with the Democritic fetchea all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in Ae way of forma and qualitiea generable 
and corruptible; 4. the Stoical atheism, which aupposet one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe.**— The same writer remarks, that 
* Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonista.* — The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear- 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel- 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion, 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence/— 
Strato's opinions were, * that there is inherent in nature a prin- 
ciple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 
only catise of the production and dissolution of bodies/— 
' What Heraclitus says concerning fate, as an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con- 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
wf the intrinsic power of this first principl'e, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced/ — * The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced / — * Democritus either entirely re- 
jected the nature of deity, or allowed him no share in the crea- 
tion or government of the world/ — * He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire / — * Epicu- 
rus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms/*— ‘One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum. 


* Cud worth. 


■ Enfield. 
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thus contmdictmg Platp and Epicuniti whose .axiom was/ 
^ from nothing can nothing proceed/— Gout&mtt very pointedly 
eombats this idea of the world proceeding from nature : Mf it 
be saidj that nature is to be identified with things themselves, 
then you make the cause and the 'effect the same; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have yoa obtained, for this which you call nature must be com- 
petent to the work of creation, ftc. and this is what we call 
God. 

Having thus exhibited the nature and nmilarity of the Hin- 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these difPerent schools relative to the 
Divine Nature. 

The V^dantSSs speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 
repose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men- 
tal intercourse with the world, p. 185. In a passage already 
quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar idea, 
that ' God always remains in the solitariness of his own uniC 3 s 
there being nothing intelligible in him/^ Epicurus * considers 
the condition of the gods as.wholly separate from the world, 
and enjoying no other felicity than that which arises from inac- 
tive tranquility.*^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philoso- 
phers was, that God was the soul of the world. * He is the 
soul of all creatures/^* * Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed, 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God/* Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil : 

* Know Arst that liearea sad eartli*8 compacted frame, 

Aad flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

I* Cudworth. • Enfield. « V^dfl-Vaftfl, p. 181. • Cudwnnl 
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^nd both the radiatii lights— one common soul 
lnspixet» and feeds^and animateii the whole.'— Ctfdisorl^ 

* Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, 
pervaded all things ^ Epictetus and Antoninus also asserted, 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns to 
the soul of the world/ 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects : * Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects : the intercourse is that 
of intellect.*' ' Whether clothed or unclothed, since I re- 
semble the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple know- 
ledge, I [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understand- 
ing, seen in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or 
lord, than the faults of things made visible are in the sun.'s 
* Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable*’ * The vital spirit, 
through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inani- 
mate things as the loadstone the needle.* * When the universe 
falls upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space.*^ The idea which is evi- 
dently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do either with the crea- 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 
< God observes nothing ; he cares for nothing beyond himself.* 
— Cudworth says, * Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendent emi- 
ncncy of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world.* 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated 
principally in the Vedantu school, that God was matter as well 

• P&tanjaler, p. 2:i. > Kfipiia, p. 166. ^ KKpilfi, p. 129, 1^8, 160. 
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at life : < Br&mhtt is the eeuae of all things^ as well as thp 
things thenselees. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potteiv it will follow, that he was indebted to 
sene other for the clay/‘ * We ha?e now made it manifest/ 
says Cudworth^ * thati according to the ancient Egyptian theo- 
logji from which the Greek and European systems were de* 
rired, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which, as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself, in a manner, all 
things.* Seneca says, * What is God ? He is all that you see ; 
and all that you do not see ; and he alone is all things, he con- 
taining his own work, not only without, but also within.’^ 

* Chiysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate/ 

Bearings near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
Called the Virat&-pooroo8h&. For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see page 81. Cudworth says, 

* The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing.’ < Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the 
world.*> 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, ' God is to be seen by the yogee.'^ 
< The visible form of God is light.’* * God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form.’o * God 

> V^da-Vaitt, page 103. ^ How closely does this agree with 

Che fragment of Orpheus, * God from all eternity contained within himself 
the unformed principles of the material world, which consisted of a com-^ 
pound creation, the active power directing the passive.* i Enfield. 
■I PatfioJ&lee, page 10. KfinadO, page 11. Blirigoo, page 23 

c 
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is possessed of form/' Kttpiltt objects to tUs doctrine^ 
• When the v^dil speaks of spirit^ds being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by4he understanding only : for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason why 
another should make known God: he is made known, and 
makes himself known,* page ISO. 

By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one : ^ I and all other living creatures, like the 
vacuum, are bne/ ' The yogee worships atmii (self), viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in himself."* 
< Briimhfi and individuated spirit are one/ * That which, 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
"motion, is called individuated spirit ; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brfimhh;* 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per- 
fectly abstracted spirit ; the body is mere illusion.'* * There is 
no difference between spirit and the soul/^ * If a person well 
understands spirit, (he knows himself to be) that spirit/^ * This 
is the voice of the v6dii and the smritees. Spirit know thy-< 
self/’^ These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
not receive the consequences of actions : Kfipilii says, * spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding/ 

Respecting the unity of God, Khpilti thus speaks, * Tlie 
v6dii and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap- 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
matter/' The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity 
in the one God ; and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 

. » KSthrttptt, page 35; AthwQlsyiiDa, pi«e 40; Vishwamitril, page 
43; JftmSdttgiiee, page 43; Pdii’hSSDaaec, pi^e 44; PrtUapUtce, page 
45; NariiJSDgbft, page 46; Karsbiii^iDe^ page 49; Lokakahee, page 
51 ; JatookttraS, page 62. * K&piltt, page 164. ' VOdtt-VyaaO, 

page 180. • Vddtt-Vyaatt, page 193. * KUplW, page 4. • Ktt- 

pim, page 122. > KfipUO, page 125. ' Page 147. 
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a myilery, peculiar to dirine roTelation, diould be dii corered 
by them : the only aemblance of thia doctrine is found in the 
three created gods, Brttmha, Yishnoo and ShWtt, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affiurs of the whole unirerse, ae 
comprued in the work of creation, prMenration, and destmor 
tion. These form the Supreme OoFemment, and all the bther 
gods are the subordinate officers of goremmen^ jud^s, magis- 
trates, constables, &e. 

The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up : — Kfipilii admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affiurs ; and is in &ct ^the 
unknown God;’ that the soul in a state of liberation is God ; 
that nature is the source of every thing.— Ptttttnjhlee mainp* 
tains exactly the same opinions.-^ Joiminee acknowledges a 
God distinct from the soul ; that this God is subject to actioi^, 
and that, -while in this state of subjection, he communicates a 
power to actions to produce and govern all things*— V^dii- 
Vasii speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egyptian idea, * remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity;* and at other periods as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he is considered as the animal aoul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from BrttmhiS/ but dependent upon him.— GouthmS 
and Kttnadii speak of God as distinct from the soul ; as an 
almighty Being ; creating the universe by his command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separate from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation. — The 
Satwiiths and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body: the former taught, that God, in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him- 
self: that human souls are separate from the divinity*— The 
Pouranics believe, that Yishnoo, full of the quality of truth, 
is God ; and that he, taking the form of Brttmha, as possessing 

■ Platons idea was, that there were two eternal and independent causes of 
all things, God and matter. 
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the quality leading to activity, created the world ; that he pre- - 
serves it in his own proper character ; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivii, he, possessing the quality of darkness, will 
destroy all things.-^ The Joiniis deny the existence of such a 
being as God ; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world. — Many Bouddhtis 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the ex- 
istence of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages cotild express sublime conceptions though mixed 
with error : Thus Kiipilfi, * I [spirit] am all-pervading* pacific, 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether^ undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 
untroubled, unchangeable.** * God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness : 
everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. Afler de- 
scribing all existences, he is that which is none of these^ 

* Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.*’^ Goutiitnu*s 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo philosophers : 

* God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the 
regenerator of all things.* And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner : ' God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions : 
he possesses wisdom, desire, and thought."* Kiipilu, oh tlie 
other hand, strips God of all attributes : * Spirit has no qua- 
lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives notliing.!* 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris- 
tian idea of Providence 2 Kupilb says, * When we speak of 
spirit os the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the 
operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the 
shadow.* * Spirit as the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 

• Page 164. ^ V^dO-Vasd, page 13. * Kdpilu, page 156. 
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world, may be called its supporter.*' Piitiinjulee says, in the 
same strain, ^ Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.* * Spirit has no intercourse with 
material objects/ page 221. It is true, indeed, that V^dii- 
Vasii speaks of Briimhii as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de- 
merit of the governed. Kiipilti plainly maintains, that * God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him.'s Epicurus 
says, * It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods, 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 
have no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world/ 

On the subject of Creation^ the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of the divine nature : 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creation 
Kiipilii, Soomiintoo, Vagru-Padii, and Putunjiilee all 
maintain this doctrine. Kdnadu appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, Mn creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at length they become separated from their for- 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose.'** 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

V6dti-Vasii, Viishishthii, and Vrihiispiitee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus formed the world. 

f Page 145, 148. * Page 2. ^ Psg« 278. 
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'In this union, says Vushishl*hu, the quality of darkness pre- 
vailed, and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures.** 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this illusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, perceives no necessity for a thousand 
things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intercourse ; but should this yogee fall 
from this elevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach- 
ment, his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affectiops, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus V^du-Vasii, * The mahS of illusion forms the incon- 
ceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of 
all things. In creation, God united to himself shuktec, or 
energy, in which reside the three qualities/*^ Cicero tells us, 

' that the vis or force wdiich was in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thing that is good.’^ In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and mat- 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (poorooshii) and female (prukritee) are frequently found 
in their writings : * God, when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form.’"'' The supreme cause exists in two 
parts like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature.'" * In creation the active 
power directed the passive.'^ ' According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God ; the duad, the passive principle or matter.*p 
Empedocles says, ' The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive ; the active is unity or God, the 

t Page 21. k Pages 184 and 14. * Cudworth, Ugustyii, p. 33. 

n Vishnoo, p. 36. » Ug&stytt, p. 33. r Enfield. 
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passive matter/ Plato seems to express a similar opinion, 
when he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter ; 
that is, union to matter. The terms shuktee, energy, uvidya, crude 
matter, and prukritee, illusion, all exprnssive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify' that from which material things 
arose ; and hence says Vldii- Vasii, ' Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things.’^ Here 
we have the doctrine that matter, drc. were created ; and V6du- 
Vasii adds, * The universe was formed from vacuum) air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum/' In 
direct opposition to this last sentence, Kiipilu says, ‘ There 
are some remarks in the v^dii and smritees which lead tp a con- 
clusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created." ^ God,* says Plato, ^ produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to the body/— GoutCimii, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kiipilfi or of V6dii-Vasu, says, ' God, 
being possessea of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter- 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[V^dii-Vasu contends for his uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued/' Kiipilii, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twenty -four principles of things as an assisting cause/'* Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and all 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things. 

Goutiimu taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern 
from which all things were created : * The creator next, using 
the primary atoms, gave existence tp the first form or pattern 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, crea* 
tion arose." Kiipilii also says, / from the elements water, fire, 

1 Page 185. ' Page 14 : AnaitimeneB taught, that the subtle ether 

was the first material principle iu nature. • Page 138. * Page 8. 
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air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pailem 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible universe 
springs.’^ ‘ God/ says Plato, * that he might form a r.orfect 
world, followed that eternal pattern,' &c. 

Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal. 
Hence says Kiipilu, * This universe is the eternal tree Briim- 
hii, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].'* — 
Chyvuna says, ‘ The world has no creator/' Epicurus says, 
* The universe always existed, and will always remain.' ' Aris- 
totle acknovdedged no cosmogonia, no temporary production 
of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity/^ 
He supposed it absurd, to think, that ‘ God who is an .m- 
tnoveable nature, and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all ; and 
then, after infinite ages, should have begun to move the mat- 
ter, or make the world/ Punch djunu, ? Hindoo sage, en- 
tertained more correct ideas, and says. ^ To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make more than one God."' 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the 
primary elements, were eternal: Vrihiisputee says, ^Froin 
ten elements every thing arose, one of which, uvidyii [matter] 
was uncreated.'” Goutumu maintains that ‘ atoms are eter- 
nal He is followed by Poifheeniisee, * the universe is com- 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension/s Khnadii 
says, " Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air/** The idea of the 
Hindoo pliilosophers was, that crude matter and the primary 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions ; 
but matter, or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. ^ Matter/ according to Plato, * is an 

y PaKC 3. * Page 144. ■ Page 47. ^ Enfield. 
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eternal and infinite principle.*' Democritua tayt* * Whatever 
exists tnust owe its being to necessary and self existent priil» 
ciples : the principles of all things are two, atoms and vacuum/^ 
Epicurus says, * Thee., first principles, or simple atoms, are 
divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable/'^^As 
though self-contradiction and variety of opinion were to have 
no bounds, two of these philosophers apptsar to aflirm, that 
atoms are not eternal: Gouthmfi says, <l*rora (jodasnbbdy 
of light the primary atoms issued ;** and V6d&- Vasil deUvdre 
a similar opinion : ^ The primary elements, at creation,- were 
produced in an atomic form."^-— 

Yet there were some pniiosophers, whose conceptions of Get 
as the creator were more correct: Pii..finjiilee says, 'The' uni- 
verse arose from the will or the command of God, who infusei 
into the system a power of perpetual progression ;’o and Jatob 
kilmii, another sage, delivers a sk.nilar opinion : ' Creatioa 
arose out of the will of God, who created apowertoprodudi 
and direct the universe. Yet here the Christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was something derived from the deity. None of the ancient 
heathen could divest themselves >f the idea, that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
the Divine Being ; an idea which contains the grossest re* 
flection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to 
the origin of things. Respecting the voorld itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi- 
nions were equally incorrect :^Vaghriikilrnii says, 'The 

^EnficKI. ^Enfield. < Enfield. "'Page 8. Those phi- 

losophers, says Enfield, who held the system, of emanation, conceived Cod 
to have been eternally the source of matter. " Page 14. ^ Pm iO. 

f Page 52. 
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world is false^ though God is united to it/*> Ktipilu delivers a 
similar idea : ^ That part of the world which is permanent is 
intellect : all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.* 
Again, * This error-formed world is like a bubble on the water : 
we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. It is 
as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the mea- 
dow for a pool of water.*' Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Kiipilu speaks more rationally 
when he says, ' The world resembles a lodging house ; there is 
no union between it and the occupier and Kunadu thus cor- 
rects the folly of these as.^etics: ' Visible objects are not to be 
despisedi seeing the most important future effects arise out of 
them.*' 

As far as these philosophers were yogees, or advocates for 
the system of abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve- 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater 
than all their heavens could supply : hence says Kiipilu, * Even 
the residence of Driimha is hell, for it is full of the impurity of 
death : among the inhabitants of that place, those who are 
more glorious than yourself are miserable, in consequence of 
their subjection to the three gooniis ; and being constantly 
terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they seek libe- 
ration.’ 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to 
worship Briimhu, the one God, except by the forms denomi- 
nated yogu, and in which we find little that can be called wor- 
ship : their obiect was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attiin perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworth 
says, ‘ Some contend that the supreme God was not at all wor- 
shipped by the pagans,’ is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos, 
s Page 54. 
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When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Briimha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that he is ‘ the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed/** They also give Brumha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivu, and in the hands of this trium- 
virate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a most surprizing and unaccounta- 
ble union between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Roi^ans: 
* Maximus Tyrius observes,' says Cudworth, * that Homer 
shares the government of the world among the triumvirate of 
gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. The Homan and Samo- 
thraciaii trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitol, 
were Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno.' 

it is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. All the sages, though some of them made 
matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihusputee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, ‘ God is from ever- 
lasting ; every thing else has a derived existence/* ‘ All be- 
ings,' says Hareetu, ^ from Brumha to the smallest insect, con- 
stantly reap what they have sown in former births/y Cudworth 
says, ‘ the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for poly- 
theism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the other 
to be generated, or created gods.’ 

It might be asked, if Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivii preside 
over liuman affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods ? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 
these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 
terrene affairs : thus, Kartikcyii is the god of war, Lukshmee 
is the goddess of prosperity, drc. ‘ Cicero did not suppose,’ 
says Cudworth, * the supreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro- 
vinces to other inferior gods/ ^ Amongst the pagans,’ adds 
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the same writer, * there was nothing witliout a god : one pre- 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another over the sweep- 
ing of the house, another over the. ears of corn, another over 
the husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass.' 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philo- 
sophers as is attributed to Scssvola and Varro, who, says Cud- 
worth, * agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
'Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true ; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth.' .Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages ; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and 
which they proudly expected would elev»te them to a perfect 
union with the deity, leaving the goas and their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 

Respecting the state of man in this voorld the Hindoo philo- 
sophers appear to have taught, tuar all men are born under the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state ;* and that the preponderance of merit or demerit 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 
qualities (gooniis) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 
to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the sutwii, ruju, and 
tuinh gooniis ; which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Kiipilti thus 
describes these qualities : * The quality leading to truth, pro- 
duces happiness ; that giving rise to activity,^ inclines the per- 
son to seek his happihess among the objects of sense ; and that 

YHF' 

. ^i’oiiMieeniuiee says, * Merit and demerit, as well as the aniverse, are 
eternal. ' p. 44. ChyvSoU says’, ^ * The fates of men arise out of works hav- 
ing uu beginniog.* p. 47. 
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leading to darkness produces insensibility. The first quality 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery/' 

.cording to this system, therefore, men are not born as 
candidates for a celestial prize, or as probationers, having life 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha- 
racters and conduct in the present state ; but they are placed 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be- 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 
doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that * it 
implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects, to 
which the deity himself is subject/ On this point, take the 
following authorities : ^ Men are born subject to time, plac^, 
merit, and demerit.'^ * God formed creatures according to the 
eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil con- 
duct/^ * God created every thing in an inseparable connec- 
tion with the merit and demerit of actions/** God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works/* 

* Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
also, are the fruits of actions*’* * Works of merit or demerit in 
one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.*g 
^ When the appointed periods of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation/*' ^ Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 
evils are connected.'* Seneca says, * Divine and human af- 
fairs are alike borne along in an irresistible current ; cause de- 
pends upon cause ; effects arise in a long succession.* 

Respecting the human hody^ the opinions of three distin- 
guished philosophers may suffice : Kunadu says, * The body is 

■ Page 4. ^ GoutOmu, page 9. * Blirigoo, page 24. 
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composed of one element, earth, and that water^ Hght, air, and 
vacuum are only assistants^’ page Kupilu, respecting the 
origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : * In the midst of that uni- 
verse-surrounding egg,*^ which is ten times larger than the four- 
teen spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced ‘the 
st’hodlu-shureerii,*^ pnge 14-2. ‘ Causing the rare or subtle 

parts of his own lingii-shurecru"* to fall as clothing upon the 
souls proceeding from himself, God created all animals ;* p. H2. 
Vushisht'hu says, ^ From the quality leading to truth in space, 
arose the power of hearing ; from the same in air, arose feeling ; 
in fire, the sight ; in water, taste ; in matter, smell. From the 
quality leading to activity united to space, arose speech ; from 
the same in air, arose the power of the hands ; in light, that of 
the feet ; in water, that of production ; and in earth, that of 
expulsion ; and from this quality in the v/hole of the five ele- 
ments, arose the power of the five breaths, or air received into 
or emitted from the body. The hvc senses, the five organs of 
action, the five breaths, with the mind and the understanding, 
form the embryo body : a particular combination of these 
forms the body in its perfect state.*" Plato says, ‘ When that 
principle which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, 
it undergoes an entire change, and those forms are produced 
fVom whicli arises the diversified and coherent system of the 
universe.* 

The soul was considered by all these philosophers as God. 
The vedantces were of opinion, that there existed no distinc- 
tion between spirit and the soul, while Kupilu and Putunjulce 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no such thing as 
spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between the 
soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily state: 

^ An Orphic fraginciit is preserved by Athciiagoras, in which the foruiation 
of the woild is represented under the ciDblem of an egg. 

* Fr^ m slMiOGlQ, gross, and shi'irceru, body. From lingu, atomic. 
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Those who made a distinction between the soul and spirit, con- 
tended that spirit as connected with the body was there in an 
unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or energy, and 
not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the painful con- 
sequences of which, in a sense of misery, they contended were 
confined to the soul ; and if in any part of. this work an idea 
should have been given, that the Great Spirit, in an individuated 
state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, except by its con- 
finement to a bodily state, the reader is entreated to substitute, 
in any such passage, the term soul. By the term jeevii, or soul, 
the Hindoos understand an uncreated being or power, separate 
from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though 
individuated, has one source common to all souls. Kupilu says, 
' some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of souls ; but 
this is false, for all souls have the same vitality.*^ Jeevii sig- 
nifies life, and the author knows no term by which to identify 
it, but that of soul in a lower sense. The soul thus, according 
to some of these sages, is dependent on spirit for all its power, 
and under spirit regulates all the motions of the body : to the 
soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit of actions. The 
seat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of the soul in the 
heart. Strato taught, * that the seat of the soul was in the 
middle of the brain.' The soul is also said to be subject, in its 
powers and actions, to the bodily state in which it is placed. 

These philosophers furtiier taught, that miinu, the mindy and 
^ooddhee, the understandingy were assistants to the soul, and not 
faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures as 
possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same as that in 
rational creatures, that in beasts being only more confined than 
that in man. * All life is Brumhu,' says Vcdu-Vasu. Arche- 
laus of Miletus taught, that animals have souls which differ in 
their powers according to the structure of the bodies in which 
they reside. The Hindoo sages distinguished, however, be- 
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tween the soul and animal life, the latter of which they spoke 
of as Heing mere vital breath. Tht foilowmg upinions on thef 
iiiiellectual part of man arc found in the Hindoo writings^ : 
* Mind cannot bo the source of life and motion, for if this had 
been the case, when this power had been pursuing something 
else, the body would have become inanimate.'p ' The under- 
standing, though not ti.K. cause of light, in consequence of its 
nearness to spirit, possesses a degree of radiance superior to 
every other part of luiture/’ * The understanding receives the 
forms of tilings, and they are reflected upon spirit. It is 
through the operations of the understanding that things are 
perceived.*' * The understanding is without beginning, for as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits produced by fate,'^ Empedocles main- 
tained, that * not only man but brute animals are allied to. the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated beings to itself and to one another. It is there- 
fore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us 19 
their principle of life.* 

Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
sages point out three modes of religion^ the lowest of which 
relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will be 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness. If 
these religious works arc splendid, a residence with the gods is 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God in a 
future slate. But that which these sages most exalted was the 
pursii’t of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of tiic passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised 'o this ab- 
straction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we 
have the folloAving opinions : ‘ Future happiness is to be ob- 

p Gout am n, page 2:^0. s Pill 6nj nice, page 223. • Kiipila, 
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taihedby devotion, assisted by a sight of.^the image^ by touch-^ 
big it> by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet, or in its " 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection,’ &c.^ * Those 
<ieremonies by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob- 
tained, and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call 
religion.'"—* Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing 
the passions ; listen to discourses on the divine nature, 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incan- 
tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the deity are one."" * The inferior fruit following works 
is happiness with the gods.*' Ashwiilayunii and Vedu-Vasii^ 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward : the former says, * It is improper to seek for a 
recompense for works and the latter says, * Works are not to 
be considered as a bargain.’ Other philosophers, and among 
them Shunkiiracharyii, are opposed to all works : the latter 
says, * Works as wholly excluded, and knowledge klone, 
realizing every thing as Briimlifi, procures liberation.'*— In di- 
rect opposition to this, Giirgu says, * The man who is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will ob- 
tain final emancipation.'* Narfidii suggests another way to 
beatitude : * Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness.’*' All these 
philosophers agreed with Shutatfipii, * That the candidate £rr 
future ^liss must renounce the indulgence of the passions.’*^ 

Although many things are found in the philosophical writings 
of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere- 
monies and to devotion, yet the ancient system,, it is evident. 
Strongly recommended abstraction and the practice of those 
austehneo which were intended to annihilate the passions. In 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as 
the most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this 

< Jttmadlignee, paged: * Kanidtt, pageSrO. UgiUtyii, 

page 83. r Vdiia-Vastt, page 1^7. * Page 179. * Page *41. 

^ Pa§;v 16. < Page 28. 
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subject Kupilii thus speaks : * We call that discriminating 
wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to 
their different natures : the immateriality of the one from the 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the 
other.' * Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimina- 
tion.’ ' Every one through visible objects knows something of 
God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as dis- 
crimination is acquired.’ ' Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation."' The reader will per- 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogd, 
which is thus described : * The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal motions, is called yogii.’ ^ Of the 
eight parts of yogu, the first five serve the purpose of sub- 
duing the passions.*'' ' When the yogee renounces all assist- 
ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 
cise of thought, he is identified with Briimhii, and remains as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it.'^ The exalted 
powers possessed by the yogee are thus mentioned by Putiin- 
julce : * The yogee will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs.!^ He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air.’ ' The yogee 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, 
and in this body to act as though it w'ere his own.*^ The happy state 
of stoicism to which he Is raised is thus described by Kupilii : 

' To a yogee, in whose mind all things are identified as spirit, 
what is infatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things as one : he 
is destitute of affections ; he neither rejoices in good, nor is 
offended with evih’i * A wise roan sees so many false things in 

* Kopiia, pages 124, 126, and 152. * P&tilDjfilee, page 209. * Vdda- 

VasO, page 196. s Pythagoras is said to have been permitted 

to bear the celestial masic of the sphere. ^ Page 215. 

i Zeno imagined his wise man void of all passions and emotions, and capa- 
ble of being happy in the midst of torture,— Plato says, * Theoretical pbi- 
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thoie which are called true« so many disgusting things in those 
which are called pleasant, and so much misery in what is called 
happinessy that he turns away with disgust/ * He who in the 
body has obtained liberation, is of no cast^ of no sect, of no 
order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastHls, to no for- 
mulas, no works of merit ; he is beyond the reach of speech $ 
he remains at a distance from all soi^ular concerns ; he has re- 
nounced the love and the knowledge of sensible objects ; he is 
glorious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters none, he honours 
none, he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether he 
practises and follows the customs [of his country]* or not, this 
is his character.'*^ Still Piitiinjulee admits the possibility of 
this abstraction being broken : * If the gods succeed in ea^ 
Citing desire in the mind of the yogee, he will be throwp back 
to all the evils of future transmigrations.’* 

Oii the subject of death, these philosopiiets entertained no 
idea cither jUst or solemn. Shoonti-ShCphU says, * Material 
things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only ap- 
pearances/'* Goutumii says, ^ Some* affirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer- 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed 
in preceding births. Others call the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death ; and others contend 
that death is merely the dissolution of the body.*" KunadU 
expresses similar ideas ^ in these words : * Religion and irre- 
ligion, at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 
body, and the senses, become united to them, and the disso- 
lution of this union is death 

On tfanmigralian these philosophers thus speak : * The inf- 
press of actions [the mark of merit or demerit left on the 

losophy produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied on 
meditatioDS purely intellectual, acquires a resemblance to the diviuity.* 
k KOpilfi, page 169, 170. * Page 217. » Page 48. Page 

241. « Page 282. 
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mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per- 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed by eighs 
millions of births/ ^ He who at death loses the human form, 
loses the impressions received in the human state ; but when 
he is born again as a inan» all the impressions of humanity 
are revived/^* — ' It is the thirst-producing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures. *q 'Passion is the chief cause of re- 
production/ ' The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, 
selfishness, passion, hatred, and fear, which spring from the 
actions of former births^ at the moment of a person’s birth 
become assistants to actions : the existence of pride, passion, 
or env^’, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at- 
tachment. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is steadfastly fixed.' The 
Pythagoreans taught, that ' after the rational mind is freed 
from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, 
and passes into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human. These ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence from animal food, and of the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their religious ceremonies.’ ' The ra- 
tional soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ' is a demon sprung from the di- 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for its crimes in a former state ’ 

Liberations'^ or absorption, was thus treated of by tne Hin- 
doo sages : ' Emancipation consists in the extinction of ail 
sorrow.” ' Future happiness consists in being absorbed in that 
God who is a sea of joy/‘— ' Exemption from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person’s freeing himself from all attach- 
ment to sensible objects/ ' Discriminating wisdom produces 
emancipation/ 'The Vedantii teaches, that discriminating 
wisdom produces absorption into Brumhii ; the Sankbyii says, 

r PaiOnjaiee, pages 207, 21U. i Pages 122, 12^. ' Soub,' 

says Plato, * are sent down into the haman body as into a sepulchre or pri- 
son.' * Goutiiiud, page 9. ‘ Vhshisht'bfi, page 22. 
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absorption into life/” ' Emancipation is to be obtained by 
perfect abstraction of mind/^— Liberation is to be obtained 
only by divine wisdom^ which, however, cannot exist in the 
. mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of out- 
ward things by meditation on the one Briimhii. In this man- 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state.*^— 

By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
a hermit, a person will obtain absorption/* ‘ The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro- 
cure liberation.** * Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things/^ Pythagoras thought, that the soul afler 
successive purgations wbuld return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded.— Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jiimiidiignee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction of all iden- 
tity of existence in a future state : * The idea of losing a dis- 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent : it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no 
one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself/*= 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the disso- 
lution of the universe, or in what the Greeks called the perio- 
dical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or great year. 
Kopiiti and others clearly taught that the world would be dis- 
solved : Kopilu says, * That in which the world will be ab- 
sorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
by others atoms.**' — Zeno says, ' At this period, all material 
forms are lost in one chaotic mass ; all animated nature is re- 
united to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form 

” KSpilQ, page 126. * It is only,* says Plato, * by disengaging itself 
fromallanimai passions tliat the soul of mao can be prepared to return to 
its original habitation.' * Ptttiinjalee, page 10. r Vddfi-Vasii, 

page 14. * Joiminee, page 16. ■ Dhrigoo, pagie 23. 

^ VrihOspOtee, page 25. * Page 43. 4 p^ige 150. 
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as one whole, consisting of God and matter. From this chaiK 
tic state, however, it again emerges, by the energy of the 
^Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession.' The Egyptians ^ conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
things are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a similar succession of changes.* — Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that ' The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just/® ® The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end / as long as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
they may be performed, and the effects passed through.*^ Gou- 
tdmu, Dukshd, and others, taught that some parts of the uni. 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal : among these 
they included space, time, the v6dQ, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, Ac. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most dis- 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, the reader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught : Goutiimu says, * Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by in- 
ference, by comparison, and by sensible signs or words.'** 
Joiminee says, * Truth is capable of the clearest demonstra- 
tion, without the possibility of mistake,'' while Katyayunil 
maintains, ' that nothing, is certain but existence and non-ex- 
istence and Goutumu adds, * God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err/‘ Arcesilaus taught ^ that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding.’ Protagoras is said 
to have taught, ® that contradictory arguments may be advanced 

* Page 15. { Dicsearchus niaiotaiued tliat the human race always 

existed.— Pheri'cydes was of opinion that Jupiter, duration, and chaos, 
were eternal. g Page 291. ^ Page 6. 1 Page 15. 

k Page 37. * Page 243. 
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upon every subject ; that all natural objects are perpetually 
varying; that the senses convey different reports to difr 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at different times/ 
The Pyrrhonists maintained, that the inferences ^ich philo- 
sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful^ 
and that any general comparison drawn from, appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
bj' w^hich it is supported. 

From all tliesc quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed 
in these remarks : for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aeriel vehicle : this vehicle the Hindoos call a pre- 
tii shiireeru Pythagoras thought with the v6du, that he 
could cure diseases by incantations ; — Epicurus was of opinion 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world;— both the Greek and 
Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular 
opinions and worship; the subjects controverted amongst 
them were substantially the same; — their modes of discussion 
were the same ; their dress and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example : this sage, it is said, 
wore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet and a staff, and made the 
porticos and other public places his habitation. 

But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 
Hindoo, that ever were sent down to earth, how deplorable 
that, on subjects so infinitely important to man, the results 
should have been so painfully uncertain ; and how irresistibly 
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are we brought to the scripture doctrinet that human wisdom 
is utterly insufficient, without the promised assistance from 
above, to lead us into the path of truth, especially as it re* 
spects the knowledge of the divine nature and will. 

-The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the intro- 
ductory chapter better, than by inserting^ from Darthelemy, a 
short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 
the Greeks 

I one day found in the portico of Jupiter some Athenians 
engaged in philosophical discussions. No, sorrowfully ex- 
claimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, 1 can never contem- 
plate nature without a secret horror. All living creatures are 
only in a state of war or ruin ; the inhabitants of the air, the 
<< waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning 
** only for the purpose of persecution and destruction : I my« 
self murder and devour the animal which I have fed with my 
** own hands, until I shall be devoured in my turn by vile 
** insects. 

I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a 
young follower of Democritus. The Sow and ebb of gene- 
rations afflicts me no more than the periodical succession of 
** the waves of the ocean, or of the leaves of trees."* What 
<< matters it that such and such individuals appear or disappear? 
The earth is a theatre changing its scenery every moment. 
Is it not annually clothed with new flowers and new fruits ? 
The atoms of which I am composed will one day re-unite 
ailer their separation, and I shall revive in another form.* 

Alas ! said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of joy 
or grief, with which we are affected, has but too much ihflii- 

n Mimncr. ap. Stob. serm. 96. p. 528. Siinonid. ap. euod. p. 53Q. 
Pliu. Hist. Nat. lib. 7. cap. 55. t. i. p. 411. Brack. Hist. Philos, t. ]« p, 
1195. 
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ence on our judgments.® When sick, Isee nothing in nature 
hut a system of destruction ; but when in health, I behold 
** only a system of reproduction. 

It is in reality both, observed a fourth : when the universe 
emerged from chaos, intelligent beings had reason to flatter 
** themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deign to unveil 
to them the motive of theiir existence ; but this secret he re- 
« served to himself alone, and, addressing himself to second 
causes, pronounced only these two words: Destroy; repro- 
duce words which have for ever fixed the destiny of the 
world. 

I know not, resumed the first, whether it be for thdr diver- 
sion, or with a serious design, that the gods have formed 
<< us but this 1 know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes 
** to be born, and the greatest happiness to die.^ Life, said 
Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow;* a sublime image^ 
** and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of 
man. Life, said Socrates, should only be meditation on 
death a singular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled 
** to live only to learn to die. Man is born, lives, and dies, in 
** the same instant ; and in that instant, so fugitive, what a 
complication of sufferings! His entrance into life is pro- 
** claimed by cries and tears ; in infancy and adolescence come 
** masters to tyrannise over him, and duties which exhaust his 
** strength next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 
hours, overwhelming cares, bitter affliction, and conflicts of 
every kind ; and all this is terminated by an old age which 
** renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigna ^ 

o Aristot. dc Rhft. lib. 1. cap. 2. t. ii. p. 515. r i£sop. ap. Stob. 

serm. 103. p. 564. ^ Plat, de Leg. Hb. 1. 1. ii. p. 644. ' Sophocl. 

in (£dip. Colon, v. 1289. Bacchyl. et alii ap. Stob. Berm. 96. p. 530 et 531. 
Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. cap. 48. t. ii. p. 273. * Plod, in Pythic. od. 8. r. 

136. ' Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 64 et 67. Id ap. Golem. Alexand. Stro. 

mat. lib. 5. p. 686. " Sophocl. lo (Edip. Colon, v. 1290* Axioeb. 

ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 366. Teles, ap. Stob. ap. 535. 
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him to oblivion. You have but to study him. His virtues 
are only the barter for his vices : if he refrains from one^ it is 
** only to obey the other.x If he avails not himself of his expe- 
rience> he is a child beginning every day to live : if he makes 
use of it, he is an old man who has lived only too long. He 
possesses two signal advantages over other animals, foresight 
and hope. What has Nature done ? She has cruelly impoi* 
soned them with fear. What a void in every thing he does ! 
What varieties and incongruities in all his propensities and 
projects ! 1 would ask you, What is man ? 

I will tell you, answered a giddy youth who entered at the 
moment. Then drawing from under his robe a little figure 
of wood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved 
<< by certain strings that he stretched and relaxed at pleasure.^ 
These threads, said he, are the passions, which huriy us 
sometimes to the one side and sometimes to the other.” This 
is all I know of the matter ; and having so said, he imme- 
** diately walked away. 

Our life, said a disciple of Plato, is at once a comedy and 
tragedy ; in the former point of view it can have no other 
plot than our folly, nor in the latter any catastrophe but 
death ; and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, 
it is interspersed with pleasures and with pains.* 

The conversation was perpetually varying. One denied 
the existence of motion ; another that of the objects by 
which we appear surrounded. Every thing external, said 
they, is only deceit and falsehood ; every thing internal only 
error and illusion. Our senses, our passions, and reason, lead 
us astray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the 

* Plat, ill PlisedoD. t. i. p. 69. ^ Hcrodot. lib. 2. cap. 48. Lib. de Mund. 

ap. Aristot. cap. 6. i; p. 611. Liician. dc De& .Syr. cap. 16. t. iii. p. 463. 
Apul. de Mund. &c. * Plat, dc Leg. lib. 1. 1. ii. p. 644. * Plat, in 
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reppse of ignorance to abandon ua to ftll the torment of uncer- 
** tainty ; and the pleasurejs of the mind have contraats a thou* 
aand tiinpa more painful than those of the senses. 

** 1 ventured to speak. Meoy said are becoming more and 
fliore enlightened. May we not presume that, after exhaust- 
ing all their errors, they will at length discover the seciet of 
« those mysteries which occ.aion them such anxiety ?— And do 
^*-you know what happens then ? answered some one. When 
this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is sud- 
denly attacked with some dreadful disease.^ A deluge or a 
conflagration destroys the nations, with all the monuments 
of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calamities 
** have often desolated our globe. The torch of science has 
been more than once extinguished and rekindled. At each 
revolution^ a few individuals who have escaped by accident 
re-unite the thread of generations ; and behold a new race of 
<< wretches laboriously employed for a long series of ages iu 
forming themselves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, 
« and bringing their discoveries to perfection,^ till a new catas- 
trophe swallows them up likewise in the gulf of oblivion I 

Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so ex- 
‘‘ traordinary and novel, I precipitately left the portico, and, 
“ without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 
myself on the banks of the llyssus. My mind was violently 
agitated with the most melancholy and afilicting reflections. 
Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had 
quitted my country and relations ! And do alt the efforts of 
human understanding only serve to shew us that we are the 
most miserable of beings ! But whence happens it that these 
beings exist ? Whence does it happen that they perish ? 
What mean those periodical changes which eternally take 

^ Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 22. Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. cap. 14. t. i. p. 548. 
^olyb. lib. 6. p. 453. Heraclit. ap. Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p, 711. Not. Potter, 
bid. * Aristot. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 8. t. ii. p. 1003. 
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place on the theatre of the world ? For whom is this dreadful 
spectade intended ? Is it for the gods, who have no need of 
itt is it for men« who are its victims ? And why am I myself 
compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why was I drawn 
from non-entity without my knowledge, and rendered wretch- 
** ed without being asked whether I consented to be so ? 1 in- 
** terrogate the heavenSf the earth, and the whole universe. 
** What answer can they give ? They silently execute orders 
** without any knowledge of their motives. • I question the 
sages : cruel men ! They have answered me. They have 
** taught me to know myself! They have stripped me of all the 
claims I had to my own esteem ! Already I am unjust to- 
wards the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous 
towards men i 

To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated 
** imagination transport us ! At a single glance I had run over 
all the consequences of these fatal opinions ; the slightest ap- 
pearances were become to me realities ; the most groundless 
** apprehensions w*ere converted into torments : my ideas, like 
** frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with 
the violence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 

In the midst of this storm of warring passions J had thrown 
** myself, without perceiving it, at the foot of a plane tree, un- 
def which Socrates used sometimes to converse with his dis- 
ciples.*^ The recollection of this wise and happy man served 
only to increase my anxiety and delirium. I called on him 
aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had .once 
sitten, when I discovered at a distance Phocus, the son of 
** Phocion, and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias,‘ accompanied 
by some young men of my acquaintance. I had barely time 
** to recover the use of my senses before they approached, and 
** obliged me to follow them.*' 


* Plat, in Pbsdr. t. iii. p. 229. 
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The Hindoo at the hour of death hnds nothing to support 
him in the system of philosophy and idolatry in which he has 
been educated ; he is not an ascetic who has spent his days in 
a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there- 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He has performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation 
in the heavens of the gods. He has been the slave of his pas- 
sions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place of 
torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only 
piiospect. — However awful it may be, the author has been sur- 
prized to find that the Hitidoos- at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that conti- 
nuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark 
that further transmigrations await them. They say, that while 
they are united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sip 
to meet these wants ; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken 
off, and that therefore it is in vain to think of heaven. 

All this load of ceremonies — all these services to spiritual 
guides and bramhuns — these constant ablutions — these endless 
repetitions of the name of God— these pilgrimages — these of- 
ferings for the emancipation of the dead—all is come to this: 
at death the man is only a log of wood which Yiimii is going to 
throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethereal 
flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connec- 
tion which it never sought, and separation from which it can 
never obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material in- 
fluence ; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending 
not on its free agency but on the complexion of former actions) 
no aid from above is promised. So that in the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hin- 
doo supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to be changed 
or resisted ; tnai therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use- 
less when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but ne- 
ver till then. While ho retains these ideas, therefore, a Hindoo 
can never avail himself of ^e help and consolation held out to 
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bin bjr dMne Bevelatkn. lti8ofnoa'nultoiB«ileantt«iffi* 
loft hif views can be changed, to the use of prqrw, who fiilttly 
believes that an almost endless succession of ttansndgntions 
inevitably await him, and that in these state* he must expiate 
by bis own sufferings every atom and tinge of his offisoees. 
Such a Hindoo can have no idea that theAImighty is aceOMlble ; 
that he " waits to be gracious that " this is the accepted 
time and the day of salvation that ** if the wicked forsake hiS 
way, the Lord will abundantly pardon and that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be savad."^0 horrid 
system ! O deplorable irtfatuadon I Never was there a pe«^Ie 
more ardent, more industrious, more persevering in'the putbuH 
of secular schemes. ' Never was there a pebple- reduced to sO 
fttal an apathy respecting eternal redemption, an apathy brotiglii 
on by belief in doctrines having ibr their basis an imchangiiig 
necessity, without beginning and without end. 
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The author would recommend; that a Society should be form- 
edy eitlier in Calcutta or Londoni for improving our knowledge 
of the History 9 Literature, and Mythology, of the Hindoos 
that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society should pur* 
chase an estate, and erect a Pantheon which should receive the 
images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marble^a 
Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library to 
perpetuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the accomn^oda- 
tion of the officers of the society, its committees, and members, 
would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would ven- 
ture to recommend, that they should employ individuals in 
translations from the Siingskritfi, and offer suitable rewards for 
the best translations of the most important Hindoo works. On 
some accounts, the metropolis of British India appears to be 
most eligible for this design, though such an institution might, 
the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of 
Britain, crmvded as it is already with almost every thing great 
and noble.— -The author recommends an Institution of this na- 
ture from the fear that no Society now existing, that no indi- 
vidual exertions, will ever meet the object, and that, if (which 
may Providence prevent), at any future period, amidst the aw- 
fully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid suc- 
cession, India should be torn from Britain, and fall again under 
the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
still have the most interesting monuments of her former great- 
ness, and the most splendid trophies of the glory of the British 
nanie in India. Another argument urg*ing us to the formation 
of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the monu- 
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ments of the Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and 
more difficult of acqmsition : they will soon irrecoverably perish. 
Should the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasures 
would pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments 
into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were formed 
in London, how interesting would a visit to such an establish- 
ment prove to all England, and to all foreigners visiting it, and 
how would it heighten the glory of our own country 1 And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indedd ftom all parts of the world, be 
drawn to it ; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to a 
people by whom they were thus honoured. By the employment 
of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured monuments 
of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down to the 
latest posterity. 
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Szcai/umhhoovuy or Munoo. 

sage is known in the' pooraniis as the son of Brum- 
ha, and one of the progenitors of mankind. He is also 
complimented as the preserver of the v^dus at the time of 
the Hindoo deluge, and as having giveti an abstract of 
the contents of these books in the work known by his 
name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not 
appear improbable, that during the life of M iinoo, cer- 
tain works were written, perhaps from tradition, which, 
after many additions, were called . the •oedu or shrootecj 
that which has been heard.’’ ^ Perhaps* MQnoo himself, 
and UlQrkii and Markiindeyu,’ are to be considered as 
the compilers, from tradition, of wha^ then existed ot 
these books ; for, we are not to suppose that the v^difs 
were all compiled at one period. 

* See page 3, vol. lii, 

B 
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SECT. U.—Kapilu. 

This sage, the grandson of Milnoo, was the founder of 
ihe SankhyQ sect, the author of the original aphorisms to 
which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several works 
as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things 
past, present, and to come, and, in fact, as able to accom* 
plish whatever he wished.** The Shrce-bhagiiviilu speaks 
of him as nn incarnation of Vishnoo, and declares, that 
bis appearance on earth was to lead mankind to future 
happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of which he was the founder. The Phdmii 
pooraiiii says, that his father, Ktirmiidd, was one of the 
progenitors of ma|)kind i that his mother, D^^vd-hootecF, 
was the daughter of Swayumbhoovd; that Kdpilu was 
born at PooskQrd, and lived at Gdnga^sagdrQ, and that 
he was of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments. 
— The Kdpild sdnghita is ascribed to his pen. 

Kdpild’s opinions appear to approach very near to 
Bouddliism : he taught, that God exists in a state wholly 
distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the 
water-lily ; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and 
existence are inscrutable ; that he has nothing to do with 
creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his wri- 
tings, he denies the divine existence altogether; and, in- 
deed, one of his aphorisms is, There is no God.” lie 
called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed 
of the three qualities which give rise to divine wisdom, to 
activity, and to stupidity. He declared, that nature was 
undeiinable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to 
dissolution. In reply to the question, how that which is 


** He is said to have reduced to ashes the ,60,000 sons of king Sagiiru. 
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destitute of life can give rise to creatures^ lie referred to 
the spider’s web, spun from its own bowels, to tlie fall of 
inanimate bodies, to the production of milk in llio iiddor 
of the coiv, &c. He considered nature as the root or ori- 
gin of the universe, hecrinso every thing proceeded from 
it, or was to bo traced to it ; and that beyond it nothing 
was discoverable. Nature, he said, was indescribable, be- 
cause none of the senses could comprehend it. and yet, 
that it was one, under different forms ; as time, space, &c. 
arc one, though <hey* h.ive many divi^^ions ; that there was 
in nature a property which he called Greatness, from 
which arose pride, or c jiisciousness of separate existence, 
or appropriation ;*■ from the latter quality, spring water, 
fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms : and he de- 
scribed these elements eornbiiicd as forming a pattern, or 
archetype, from which the visible universe was formed.** 
Pride, the primary cleiiuMits, and the eleven organs, he 
tauglit, w ere not essential properties, but modifications of 
nature. 

After dehning the powers of the human mind, and (he 
members of the body, he spoke of an undefined power, 
inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which he called an ema- 
nation from nature. 11c considered man as composed of 
matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power en- 
joys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the pas- 
sive power, as a mere spectator of its operations, or as a 

The braniliiiiis explain this, as the desire to increase, or to become great, 
or to possess. 

“ Inf eligible numbers,” said Pythagoras, “ are those which subsisted 
ill the divine mind before all things, from whicli every thing hath received 
its form, and which always remain immutably the same. It is the model, 
or archetype, after which the world, in all its parts, is framed.” 

D 9 
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person blind. He compared the passive to a lump of 
inanimate matter, and yet affirmed that nature was the 
source of life. 

KapilQ further taught, that we derive our proofs of the 
truth of facts from the senses, from inference, and from 
testimony, or revelation ; that we know nothing of God 
but by inference. He made no distinction between the 
soul and the animal spirit, but declared, that when the 
soul became united to niatter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures.'' He said, happiness arises from the 
quality leading to truth ; that the quality giving rise to 
activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek bis 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sor- 
row, and from that leading to darkness, insensibility. 
The first quality led to emancipation ; the second, to tem- 
porary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and the 
third, to misery. Exemption from future birth can be 
obtained only by a personas entirely freeing himself from 
all attachment to sensible objects/ Space, he taught, 
arose from sound ; air, from sound and contact ; fire, from 
sound, contact, and colour ; water, from sound, contact, 

* ** Plato appears to have taught, that the soul of roan is derived by ema- 
nation from Go 4 ^ biit^hat this emanation was nut immediaie, but through 
the intervention of the soul of the world, which was itself debased by some 
material admixture ; and consequently, that the human soul, receding far- 
ther from the first intelligence, is inferior in perfection to the soul of the 
World. The relation which the human soul, in its original constitution, 
bears to matter, Plato appears to have considered as the.80urce of moral evil. 
Siuce the soul of the world, by paitakiug of matter, lias within itself the 
seeds of evil, he inferred, that this must be the case still more with respect 
to the soul of mail.’* 

* Tlie Stoics taught, that ** the sum of a man’s duty with respect to him- 
self, Is, to subdue his passions ; and that in proportion as we approach to- 

wards a state of apathy, we advance towanls perfection.” 
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cdonr^ and davour; eartb, from sound, eoatacl, eolenr, 
davonr, and odour. 


SECT. III.~(7oif(Md. 

This is the founder of the NoiyayikS sd^ Fiom the 
RamayQntt, and the poorantts, we learn, that hO was horn 
at Himalfiytt, about the time of Raoi^ that is, at the 
commencement of the trdta jooftt ; that his fbither’s name 
was DSerghh^ama ; that he] married Chttlya, the daugh- 
ter of Brdmha, and afterwards cursed her for criminal 
conversation with JndrQ, the king of the gods; that his 
dress was that of a very austere aicetic, and that all his 
hair had fallen from his body, through age, and exposure 
to the elements. His son, Shtitanttndii, was priest to J Q- 
n&kti, king of Mit’hila, the &tber of SSeta. From this 
account, we see what little reliance can be placed on the 
pooraiitis : these works assure us, that Croutttmtt, though 
he lived in the second, or silver age, married a daughter 
of Brttniha ; but they meet the objection arising from 
this anachronism, by affirming, that all the sages live 
through the four yoogtts. According to the same autho- 
rity, Goutamd lived as an ascetic, first, at Prdyagd ; next 
in a forest -at Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of 
his wife, he retired to mount Himaldyd. His chief dis- 
ciples Were Kanaydnd and Jabalee ; • to the ibrmer of 
whom is attributed a chapter of the rig vddd, which goes 
by his name ; and the latter w’bb a student with Goutdmu 
at the time Ramd retired firbm the court of his fiither, and 
became an ascetic ; be was senl by Goutdmd to forbid 
Ramd’s embracing such a fife. 

Goutdmd wrote a work called Nayd, the aphorisms 
of which are still preserved, though not much studied. 
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He also wrote the law treatise which bears his name. 
He was followed by VatsyayiSnil, who wrote a comment 
on the Nayil. At the close of the dwapiirii yoogii, Ga- 
iQvii wrote a comment on both these writers, and, during 
the time of the Bouddhii kings, OoJdyunacharyu is said 
to have collected into a small treatise what had been be- 
fore written. After the death of the last writer, Bnchfis- 
pfitee-mishrii wrote a comment on the works of his pre- 
decessors ; and, two or three generations afterwards, Gdii- 
geshii wrote the TUttwii-chinta-iniinee, the work which is 
read now by the pundits of this school throughout Bengal. 
Numerous comments have been written on the work of 
Gdngeshd, but in Bengal that of Shiromdnee, the scholar 
of Vasoo-devd-sarvG-bhoumii, of Nddecya, is almost ex- 
clusively studied.^ Shironidnee also enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of Pdkshd-dhdnl-mishrd, a learned man of Jdniikil- 
poord. The famous Choitdnyd was his fellow student at 
Nddecya. Many comments have been written on the 
w'ork of Shironidnee, but those of Jdgddeeshd and Gd- 
dadhdrd arc chiefly consulted by students in Bengal. 

Goutdmd taught, that God is the Great or Excellent 
Spirit, whose nature has been defined, in various ways, 
by the philosophers of the different schools ; that evidence 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by proofs dis- 
cernible by the senses, by inference, by comparison, and 
by sensible signs, or words; and these modes of proof be 
applied to things ; the qualities of things ; work, or mo- 
tion ; kinds ; divisions, or parts; and absence. In fhhigs^ 

s I ought to nicMitioii another couimcnt scm-ccly less popular, that of .Mu- 
t'hoora'iiat'hu, one of Sliiioinfiiicc’s scholars ; mid a siii:ill compilation by 
Vishwn-uat'hU'SiddiiainO, given as the substance, or outlines of the Noiya- 
yika philosopliy. This small work has likewise met with a commentator, 
whose uame I have uot heard. 
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he comprised matter,** water, *’ light,** air, space, tihie, 
regions, animal spirit, the Great Sph'it, and mind, t'lidcr 
the head he introduced eleven subdivisions ; under 
that respecting air, nine; under space^ six; iiiidcr the 
two next heads, five each ; and under the two list, eigi.t. 
lie taught, that God is capable of unity ; of ^e|j:ira(ion ; 
of being multiplied; of assigned dimensions; that lie is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The ra|):icitics 
and feelings which he ascribed to the animal spirit, uere, 
wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, anxiety, minierical 
increase, definition, separation, union, disjitiictLoii, vice, 
and virtue. To the understanding he ascribed the capa- 
city of discerning first and second causes, and the fitiai end 
of things ; the property of unity and numei'ic.il incroa.HC, 
definition, separation, union, disjiinctiuii, and velocity. 
Under the head of qualitus, lie included colours ; tastes, 
six; sorts ; kinds, two; scents, touch, measure^, 

distance, union, separation, bulk, wisdom, Jo\, sorrow, 
desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, licpiidness, allectit)n, 
natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By zcork or molhu^ 
he understood, ascending, descending, desiring, streicli- 
ing, going. Of sorts^ he made two divisions, the great 
and the small. Under the head divisions^ or parfs^ he 
made no separate distinctions. Under absence^ he placed 
four divisions, as distance, the absence of previous ex- 
istence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head of 
wisdom, he made three divisions; certain knowledge, un- 
certain, and error : these he again subdivided. He like- 
wise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, 
the human soul, the Great Spirit, and primary atoms, 
were eternal.* He divided sounds into two kinds, that of 

^ Tiniler each of these three heads he made fourteen subdivisions. 

* “ All bodies/’ says ** Epipurus, consist of parts, of which they are coin- 
po^cil, and into which they may 1>e resolved ; and these parts are either siiu- 

B 4 
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the voice, and all other sounds ; and taught, that signifi- 
cant sounds, as gutturals and palatals, proceed from those 
parts which receive a stroke in the act of pronunciation. 
He also described sound in its formation, continuance, 
and extinction ; and declared that all sounds are to be 
ascribed to air. Respecting colours, he opposed those 
who maintain, that they are derived from the process 
through which things of various colours pass, as an earthen 
pot becomes red in burning, &c. He further taught, that, 
the primary atoms excepted, all material things were open 
to the senses; that material things were destroyed in 
three ways : first, by water, during the night of BrUmha ; 
secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraor- 
dinary methods ; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain 
absorption in Brfimhii. In this manner, Goutfimfi pro- 
ceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with 
their subdivisions, defining the nature of things according 
to the logical rules he prescribed to himself. 

On the subject of creation, Gouttimll taught, that God, 
being possessed of eight qualities, or dispositions existing 
eternally within himself, manifested himself as a body of 
light and that from hence the primaiy atoms issued ; 
that the creator next gave existence to Hirfinyfi-giirbhil, 
the first form or pattern of things, and, having formed 

ple,pr)iiciplef, or may be resolved ioto sach. These first principles, or sim<. 
pie atoms, are divisible by do force, and therefore must be imniuCabJe." 

^ With respect to God, Pythagoras appears to have taught, that in sub- 
stance lie is siiuilar to light.'* ** According to Zoroaster, the human soul la 
a particle of divine light, which will return to its source, and partake of its 
immortality : and matter is the last or most distant emanation from the fin^t 
ttource of being, wliich, on account of ita distance from the fountain of light, 
becomes opaque aod inert, and whilst it remains in this state is tlie cause of 
evil ; but, being gradually refined, it will at length return to the fountain* 
whence it flowed." 
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vice and virtue, directed this ining^ined being to create 
things agreeably to this model.' After this, Hir&nyti- 
gdrbhh, in union with those qualities, taking the primary 
atoms, formed the universe: and Urtlmha uttered the 
vedds. According to the divine appointment, men 
are born subject to time, place, vice and virtue. 

He directed the person who wishes for supreme happi- 
ness, first', to seek wisdom, by rejecting what is doubtful ; 
by ascertaining what is capable of proof, 'and what is cer- 
tain, particularly respecting divine objects ; what belongs 
to the senses; to comparison; to the reason of things.; 
to proofs from the nature of things ; to the inseparable 
nature of things ; to that which is not doubtful ; to that 
which contains difficulties ; to that which is capable of 
dispute; to that in the proofs of which there are faults; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable ; to ascer- 
tain the distinctions of things ; and to learn how to expose 
errors. He must then extinguish in himself all sorf'ow, 
[the causes ofj birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must 
listen to discourses on God, and fix them indelibly in his 
mind ; and in this manner he will obtain emancipation, 
consisting in the eternal extinction of ail sorrow. 


•SEC'r. I V. — Pi'll iivjnkr. 

'riio Koodrd-jamulu, the Vrilidnnundce-keshwfirfi, and 
the Fudinii-poorani], supply some information respecting 

* God, that he might form a perfect world, followed that eternal pattern, 
which reiiiaiiis Iriimuiable.** ** By ideas, Plato appears to have meant pat- 

terns, or uivheiypes, subsisting by themselves, as real beings, in the Divine 
Ui-ason, as in their original and eternal region, and issuing thence to give 
form to sensible thinvs, and to become objects of contemplation and science 
to rational beings. It is the doctrine of the Timsu.*, that the Reason of 
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this sag^e, to whoin the Patunjiilu school of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and 
canon law. He is said to have been born in llavriiii-vQr- 

u 

shti, where his , father Ungira and his mother Siitec re- 
sided, and that immediately on his birth he made known 
things past, present, and future. He married Loloopa, 
whom he found on the north of Soomeroo, in the hollow 
of a viiltt tree, and is said to have lived as a mendicant to 
a great age. Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bliogd- 
bhandard, while engaged in religious austerities, he 
reduced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 

He taught, that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man 
were distinct ; that the former was free from passion, but 
not the latter; that God was possessed of form, or was 
to be seen by the yogoo ; that he is placable, glorious, the 
creator, preserver, and the regenerator of all things ; that 
the universe first arose from his will or command, and 
that he iiifused into the system a power of perpetual pro- 
gression ; that the truth of things was discoverable by the 
senses, by experience, comparison, and revelation ; that 
some material things were unchangeable, and others 
changeable : and that the latter pass through six changes, 
as birth, increase, &c. ; that every thing arose from five 
elements, tire, water, &c. ; that knowledge is of five sorts, 
certain, uncertain, &c.; that there are five kinds of men : 
those who are governed by their passions, the wrathful, 
the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from 
worldly attachments ; that emancipation is to be obtained 
by yogd, that is, by perfect abstraction of mind.'" 

God conipreht'ndd exemplars of all things, and that this Reason Is ouc of the: 
primary causes of things." •• The exemplar," says Sciicca, “ is iipt tne ef- 
ficient cause of nature, hut an instrument necessary to the cause." 

Pythagoras taught that ** in tlie pursuit of wisdom, the utmost care 
must be taken to raise tlic mind above tlie dominion of the passions, and the 
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SECT. Y.~Kunadi(. 

The founder of the Voisheshiku school, is to be placed 
ill tlie same age with Goutrimu. According to the rig 
vedu, he was a tall ninii, with a groy beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered 
with age and religious austerities. TIis father received 
the name Vedu-shira, or, he who carried the vedh on his 
liead, oil account of the great regard he shewed to these 
ivorks. He lived as an anchorite upon mount Ncelil : bis 
disciple Moodgulfi was a very learned ascetic, whose pos- 
terity became so numerous, that even to this day many 
bramhtins are known as the descenJaiiU of Moodgulu." 

The Pridmii pooranu speaks of him as a most devout 
a<!cctic, living on almost invisible particles of grain. 
UMicn his austere devotions had <!rawn Vislinoo from hea- 
ven, to a<k him (o solicit so:ne blessing, he informed the 
god, tliat, he had only one favour to ask, which was, that 
be might liave eyes in his feet, that he might not stumble 
on the road, but that, even in his pilgrimages, with his 
' yes closed, he might continue to meditate on Vishnoo. 

Khnadn taught, that the visible form of God was light; 
that when the desire ofciv.ilioii arose in the divine mind, 
he first gave existence to nater, and then to innumerable 

itiHufiiceof !<ni>>iblc objcci-s aud to disciiga^^^c it fvom all corporeal impres- 
sions, iliat it may be inured to converse witli itself, and to conteiiipiatc 
(liiiigH spiritual and divine. Coiiteiiipluiivc wisdom caiiiiot be completely 
attained, witlioiit a total abstractiun iVoiii tiio oidinary atfuirs of life." 

" One of rlic.se de-cendants, >loorarce-mi»lirii, wlio died about two hun- 
dred and blty yiMi's uito, is Tiiik**! as a poet, and to him are attributed 
a com,uK*ut on a work ot SliavhrU, one of the Mueniaiigsa writers; and an 
epic poem fauuded on the story of the Uainayilntl. 
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worlds, floatings on the waters like the mundane egg; that 
in these primeval eggs water was contained, on which lay 
Vishnoo, and from whose navel issued a lotos, in which 
Brumha was born ; that Brdmha, receiving instructions 
from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms ; that spirit and animal life 
were separate subsistences. 

In his aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion ; 
then arranges the component parts of the universe : and 
lastly, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 
he divides into three heads, that God is essentially pos- 
sessed of wisdom, which, however, does not comprise 
the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in 
all his works irresistible. Emancipation from matter, he 
held, was connected with complete deliverance from 
sorrow. 


SECT. YL-^r6d&-Vasiu 

Of the birth of this wonderful man, who divided the 
v^dti into distinct parts, wrote the eighteen poorantis, the 
eighteen oopQ-poorantis, the Kulkee pooranti, the Mhha. 
Bbagiivfitii, tlieDevee-BIiaghviitd, the Ekamrd-pooranfi, 
the Vcdantd ddrbhdnd, and founded the Yedantd 8^ct, 
an account is given by himself in the Mdhabhardtd : blU4 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Hav- 
ing been born on an island, or rather a sand bqfnk of the ri- 
ver Ydinoona, he received the name Dwoipaydnd ; having 
resided in a forest of Vdddrees, he was called Vadu- 
raydnd, and as he arranged the vedus, he became kfioilvii 
by the name now commonly given him, V^dd-Vasd. It 
is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
that h^ wore a tyger's skin, and that his hair, tied nouhd 
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his head like a turban, was changed into the colour 
of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shookee 
he had one son, ShookS-devii. 

It is said, that VedU-Vasu obtained his knowledge of 
the vediis and poorauils by the favour of Vishnoo, with- 
out study ; that he wrote the Shrcc-Bhagfivtitil from the 
instructions of Nariidu ; that he communicated to Poiltt, 
one of his disciples, the knowledge of the rig vedd, and 
that Poild published it to the world ; that he commuiii-^, 
cated to Joiininee the samd vedu, to Voishdmpaydnd, 
the yujoor vedd, and to Soomuntoo, a descendant of 
tJngira, the dfhdrvii vedd; that he taught, the poora- 
nus, and the Mdhabharutu, to Lomd-kurshdiid, who be- 
came the instructor of his own son Sootd ; and that Soo- 
tiT read these works to 60,000 sages in llie forest Noi. 
roisha. 

The opinions of this philosopher are to be seen in the 
works of the Vedantd sect. He taught, that the^ best 
idea we can fornt of God is that he is light, or glory. At 
the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit, with- 
out passions, separated from matter ; that he is pure 
wisdom and happiness ; one without a second, everlasting, 
incomprehensible, unchangeable ; and that, after descri- 
bing all modes of existence, he is that which is none of 
these. 

He taught, that the universe was formed from vacuum, 
air, fire, water, and earth ; that the world, being destitute 
of life, was liable to dissolution ; that God himself was 
the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pervaded the 
whole animated creation. 
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When the desire to produce creatures arose in the di- 
vine mind, God united to himself what is called shdktee 
or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to di- 
vine wisdom, to activity, and to sensuality. The first 
thing created was vacuum, from which arose wind ; from 
wind, fire ; from fire, water, and from water, earth. All 
tihese, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic 
form : dividing each of these into four parts, the creator 
caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He further taught, that deliverance from matter, or 
return to God, was to be obtained in the following man- 
ner : First,, the devotee must road the vedus ; must suffer 
no desire of advantage to mix in his religious services ; 
must renounce every thing forbidden in theshastrii ; must 
render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship ; must ac- 
quaint himself with the unprofitableness of that which is 
fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is un- 
changeable; renounce all hope in present or future re- 
wards ;* govern all his members ; and meditate on God in 
the forms by which he is made known. By the power of 
these meditations, the soul will leave the body through 
the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of Ugnee ; 
from thence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in the 
heaven of Vuroonu, obtaining a body called Aiivaliiku,^ 
the devotee will ascend to the heaven of Brumha, and, 
after a hundred years of Brumha have expired, and this 
god is absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will 
likewise obtain the same blessedness. This, he affirmed, 
was the method of obtaining gradual emancipation. Im- 
mediate. emancipation was to be obtained only by divine 


o An aerial biNly. 
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wisdom, which wisdom could not exist in the mind with- 
out wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward 
things, by meditations on the one Briimhil : that when 
this was done, the soul would obtain emancipation even 
in a bodily state. 


SECT. IX . — Joiminecy 

The founder of the Meemangsa sect, is described in the 
SkQndii pooranii as a short young man, of a light com- 
plexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and jiving at 
JNeeluvdtii-mdolii. He was born at DwoUd-vunQ; his 
father, Shaktitayund, was author of a Sdngskritd diction- 
ary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the D6vee- 
Bhagdvdtd. 

Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only 
in the incantations of the vedds ; that the vedus were 
uncreated, and contained in themselves tlie proofs of 
their own divinity, the very words of which were un- 
changeable. His reasonings on the nature of material 
things were similar to those of Goutdmu ; he insisted that 
truth was capable of the clearest demonstration, without 
the possibility of mistake. He taught, that creation, 
preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the me- 
rit and demerit of works; but rejected the doctrine of 
the total destruction of the universe. He maintained, 
that the images of the gods were not real representations 
of these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the 
worshipper ; that the mere forms of worship had neither 
merit nor demerit iq them ; and tCat the promises of the 
shastrd to persons who presented so many offerings^ 
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Ro mnnv prayei*, See. .were only given as alliirenents to 

duty 

He directed the persqii who sought final emancipation, 
to cherish a firm belief in the v^dtis, ns well as, persuasion 
of the benefits of religion, and the desire A>f being en- 
gaged in the service of the go^s ; and then, by entering 
upon the duties of religion, and, by degrees, ascending 
through the slates of a student, a secular, and a hermit, 
he should obtain absorption in BrUniliQ. 


SECT. X.—NarSdS. 

The Vrihun-narQdccyQ and thePfidnitt pooranifs men- 
tion this philosopher, the son of Brtimha, as having been 
born in the PQdmti kdlpti. The Shree-BhagBvtttfi says, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the Ytirahii ktilpti, 
he was born of a female slave ; that his complexion was a 
light brown ; that he went nearly naked ; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, and had 
the name of the same deity imprinted .on his arm ; that 
lie rode on the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse 
their rice from the husk, playing on his flute ; that he 
lived in a hermitage near the river Yiimoona; and had 
among his disciples the 60,000 bramhuns mentioned in 
several pooranQs as being the size of a person's thumb. 

This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to 
he obtained by reliance on a religious guide ; by sing- 
ing the praises of God f and by yogti, or abstraction. 

p ** Next to mitnbers, music harl the tliicf place ilk the preparatory exer- 
cises of the Pythagorean school, by means of which the mind was to be 
r^sed above the domiuton of the passions, and inured to conlemplitloiis** 
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He considered the worship of God in the material forms 
he assumes as leading to gradual emancipation ; ceremo- 
niea as, leading to happiness in the form and presence of 
God ; and yogfif or meditation on God considered as se- 
parated ttom matter, as leading to entire absorption. 

He is said to have been the author of a law treatise ; 
pr the Nariideeyii pooranu; of a work on sacred places 
the resort of pilgrims ; of another called Piinchti-ratrtt^ 
and of another on music. 

SECT. lX.—Mureechec. 

This sage, aeeerding to the Shree-bhaguv&tQ, was born 
in the heaven of Brttmha : the Kiipilii pooraml describes 
him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and says, 
that he lived as an anchorite at Bhiidrashwtl-viirshtl, 
where he had two sons, Kdsbytipii and Pourniimasii. 

The doctrines taught by Mfireechee wore similar to 
those of the v^danth sect.-^He had 10,000 disciples, 
among whom was Kashd-krjshnii, the writer of a Sdng- 
skritQ grammar, and of the Vishishta-DwoitiivadQ, a 
work on natural philosophy. Mdreechee himself wrote 
a law treatise, and another on religious services. 


SECT. X. — Poolusti/&. 

A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant ; whom 
the Hindoo writers call the - son of Briimha. He was 
married to Hdvirbhoo, and had seven sons, who became 
seven celebrated sages.*^ Yishwiishrilva, one of the sons 

4 llie Hiitdooahateieven other wise men, viz. Mar«€chfe, Utiee, Uiigira, 

TOL. IV. C 
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of thid sage, was the father of Raviinti, and other giants, 
the heroes of the RamayQnd. PooUjatytt is said to have 
spent his days in devotion at K^darii, a place near Hima- 
lilyd. IliS opinions were, in almost all points, like those 
of the Noiyayikd sect ; but he admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers might be 
right/ He was one of the smritee writers ; an astrono- 
mical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vrLtii is ascribed to him. 

SECT. XI. — Pooluhu. 

The llrumhandu pooraiiil describes (his sage, produced 
from the mind of Brdmha, as a tall aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife Gutee he had two 
sons, Vurrey anil and Siihishnoo. To the first is ascribed 
the custom of prcvserving the sacred fire from the time of 
marriaf?^c ; and to the last, the origin of those religious 
austerities performed by yogees amidst all the inclemen- 
cies of the seasons. While SQliishnoo was one day at his 
devotion^^, an atheist coming to him, requested to be in- 
formed ill what emancipation consisted : the sage, after a 
litiic hesitation, declared, that emancipation was not an 
object of the senses, and that, as he would believe nothing 

Puoluhri, Kioolii, VasIiislitMiij, aiici this Poolustytt, wlio nrc pronouiircd to 
bi: cqaal to niuinha. Has this aoy agreement with the seven wise men of 
Greece ? 

This is 6oinctliiiig like Socrates : ** A wise man will worship the gods 

accordiiic: * .1 tlic institutions of the Ntatc to which he belongs.'* Or, per- 
hups, rather more like Kpicuius, who, according to a fragment of his foiiud 
ill Herculaneum, hays, ** the gods being described as good and beneficent, 
[he adt isch ns] to honour them with such sacrifices : but for himself be bus 
made no xows to t)ic gods, thinking it a folly for one, who has no distinri 
conceptions rchpcctiiig tlieiii, to give himself trouble on their iiccount ; and 
regarding ihem with silent veneration only.** 
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but what could be exhibited to the' senses, he must re- 
turn as he came. The unbeliever still urging him to 
give a more explicit answer, Silhishnoo directed him to 
shave his head, to cover his body with ashes, and give 
loose to all his passions, telling him that this was emanci- 
pation. Whether the sage g»ve this reply in sincerity or 
in jest, it is a fact, that his sober opinions were equally 
licentious : he maintained, that supreme happiness was to 
be found in women, wine, and the luxuries of diet;* or, 
as the learned bramhiln who collected these facts from the 
pooranus would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and 
that sensation of pleasure, which are produced by these 
indulgences, especially wine. Many of his opinions were 
similar to t,hose of the vedantds; he did not believe that 
God was possessed of passions; such an opinion, lie said, 
was founded upon ignorance ; for, the man who was himself 
free from the influence of the pass ions, jitJribr.led none to 
God. Poolilhii lived as a hermit on mount Munddrd, 
where he had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinju, wlto made known the formulas for conduct- 
ing sacrifices. "iV'Pooluhd is ascribed one of the smri- 
tces.^ 


SECT. ^n.-^vrishishChit. 

The Sliree-ldiMgdvdtd mentions a biilli of this ccle* 
brated philosopher in the sritynoyoogii, in llie ]>eaven 
of Bruinlia, from whose mind ho was born, and the Kali- 
kd poornnd gives an account of another birth in the Pdd- 
md kulpu, when his father’s name was Mitra-vdrooml, 

* That [)le>isiire is the first good/' said Epicurus, ** appears from the 
inclination which every aui*nal, fioiu its birth, discovers to pursue pleasuri* 
and avoid pain. 

' This is another proof that the vedCii aurl t!ic sinritees iiiiist have been 
written in one agfi, for PooKiha ^aid i(> lia^c been the so of Jh aiulia. 
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and hit mother*! KoomUitt.* The RamejOntt mentioiu 
him as priest to the kiags of the race of th^ sun fbr man j 
ages. The description given of him, is that of an ascetic, 
with a long grej beard, haring his hair,- yellow as saffron, 
tied round his head like a turban. He u said to hire 
lived as an ascetic on mount HimalfiyB ; but, according to 
the TOntrKs, in what the Hindoos call Great China, 
his Srst birth, he was married to SOndhya, the daughter 
of Brdmha, whose chastity her &ther attempted to vio« 
late : and, ip the next birth, to Oorja. By the first mar* 
riage, he had .several sons, the eldest of whom was Shiik* 
tree ; and by the next he had the seven rishees, who have 
been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
Tdd&s in the heaven assigned to them. These seven 
sages are worshipped at the fiMtival of ShQsht'hee, and at 
the sacrifice called SwQryagB; and a drink*offering is 
poured out to them at the MagbO bathing (estival ; their 
names are ChitrS'kitoo, SwQrocbee, YirOja, MitrO, Oo* 
rookraraS, Vahooddamti, and Dootiman. 

This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of 
the Yddantfi school : that God was the soul of the world; 
that be was sentient, while all beside him was inanimate 
incapable of change, while eveiy thing dse was constantly 
changing; was alone everlasting; undiscoverable ; in* 
describable; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructiblb. Ho fiirther taught, that the universe was 
produced by the union of the divine spirit with matter 

* This it the saaie of sintet*paa, is which was tern ) hatths 

■loir is too indeOcale to be pobliihoife 

■ ** P]rtha|o-M apscart to have langht, that Ood was the aalranai ariad, 
difaied through all ihlag^ the aoana of all aaiawlliliii the proper aad la* 
tdsiis caaM all aratioa.** 

I *• Throng the whola dlalofaaof the Hiaoai, Plato t a pp eaw two aicr- 
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that in this union the quality of darkness prevailed^ 
and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures ; 
that the first thing in creation viras space from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water, and from 
water, matter. Each of these five elements contained 
equally the three qualities which pervade all things (iho 
siiua, rfija, and tamfigooniis.)* From .the first quality, 
h space, arose the power of hearing ; from the same 
quality in air, arose feeling ; in fire, the sight ; in water, 
taste ; in matter, smell. The whole of the five elements 

■al and independent causes of all tblngs : one, that bg which ull things are 
made, which is God ; the other, that/roM which all things are made, whicli 
is matter.** 

” ** Empedocles, the disciple of Pythagoras, taught, that iu the formation 
of the world, ether was first secreted from chaos ; then, then, earth ; 
by the agitation of which were produced water and air.** 

• Cicero, expliii**!*'- •’'''•trines of Plato, says, “ When that principle 
which we call . .nuved, and acts upon matter, it undergoes an entire 

change, and tiien forms arc produced, from which arise the diversified and 
coherent system of the universe.** It was also a doctrine of Plato, that there 
is ill matter a necessary, but blind and refractory force ; and that hence 
arises a propensity in matter to disorder and deformity, which is (he cause 
of all the imperfection which appears in the works of God, and the origin of 
evil. On this subject, Plato writes with wonderful obscurity : but, as far as 
we are able to trace his conceptions, lie appears to have ihnuglit, that mat. 
ter, from its nature, resists the will of the supreme artificer, so that he cau 
not perfectly execute liis designs, and that this is the cause of the mixture of 
good and evil which is found in the material world. ** It cannot be,** says 
he, ** that evil sliould be destroyed, for there must always be something 
contrary to good and again, ** God wills, as far as ii is possible, every 
thing good, and nothing evil.'* What property there is in matter, which 
opposes the wise and benevolent Intentions of the first intelligence, our phi- 
losopher has not clearly explained ; but he speaks of it as " an iiiii:.(e pro- 
pensity" to disorder; and says, ** that before nature was adorned with its 
present beautiful forms, it was inclined to confusion ami deformity, and that 
from this habitude arises all the evil which happens in (he world." It ii not 
improbable, but that the three goonOs will explain what appears so obscure 
in Plato. 
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gave birth to the power of thought and decision. From 
the second quality in space, arose speech; from the same 
quality in air, arose the power of the hands; in light, that 
of the feet ; in water, that of generation ; and in matter, 
that of expulsion. From this quality in the whole of the 
five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received into and emitted from the body. The five 
senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, wiA 
mind, and the understanding, or the embryo body* 
A particular combination of these forms the body in its 
perfect state, and in this body all the pleasures of life arc 
enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of God, c.innot suffer, nor be affected by the body ; as a 
chrystal may receive on its surface the shadow of the 
colours from a flower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

lie taught men to seek future happiness in the follow- 
ing order : first, to purify the mind by religious ceremo- 
nies ; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned 
man to instruct them in the austerities called yogh ; in 
which the disciple must rigidly persevere till his mind 
shall be wholly absorbed in God, and lie shall become so 
assimilated to the deity, as that he shall behold no dif- 
ference between bini’clf a!ul God.** This is the corn- 
inenccment of emancipati<»ii, which is consummated at 
death, by his absorption into the divine nature. In another 
place, Vu^hisht'lifi says, future happiness consists in being 
absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 

This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He 

^ Is it not this seiitiiiieiit which is intended to be expres-^ed in the 
celebratfd iiiaxiui ascribed to Apollo, know thyself'* How di/Tereiit the 
scripture doctrine of likeness to God : ** Be ye holy, for / am holy.'* 
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wrote a law treatise known by his name ; as well as the 
V'og^d-Vasbisht’hii Ramayiinii, and a Tiintrti called Bhavii- 
nirndyti. 


SECT. Xlll.—Bhrigoo. 

The description of the person of this sage is t^iven 
i|i several poorands : he is said to have been tall, of 
a light brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the 
beard of a goat,*" a shred of cloth only round his loins, and 
holding in his hands a pilgrim’s staff and a beggar’s dish.^ 
He was born in the heaven of Brumha, from the skin 
of this god ; and in another age, as the son of the god 
Vdroonu, at Arya-vdrttd. By his wife Khatce he had 
three sons, Dhata, Vidhata, and Bhargdvd, and a daughter, 
Shree. lie dwelt on mount Mdnddrd, where he taught, 
that the soul and liGs were distinct that space, time, the 
v^dds, &c. were uncreated; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, 
sound, and the evidence of the senses ; that error was not 
real, but arose out of previous impressions respecting re- 
alities; that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, and 
that which arose from reflection. Of God, he taught, 
that ho was not without form, but that none of the 
five primary elements contributed to his form : he main- 
tained the necessity both of ceremonies, and of the true 


*= Shiva g.ivc him this beard from tlic head of a goat which had been sacri- 
ficed by king Daksha, ut the same time that Dukshu, restored to life 
obtaioed the heafl of the guat. 

Diogenes wore a coarse cIoak; cariied a wallet and a staff; made 
the porches aiid other ])ublic places his habit atiuii ; and depended upon 
casual contributiuns for his daily bread.'* 

* Pyibagojus taught, that the soul was comimsed of two parts, the ra- 
tional, which is a portion of the soul of the world, seated iu the braiu ; and 
the irrational, which includes the passions, and is seated iu the heart." 

c 4 
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knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation. God, be 
said, created the world as an emanation of his will>; and 
formed creatures according to the eternal destiny con* 
nected with their meritorious or evil conduct. The man 
who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of 
sin, and secured the true knowledge of Briimhil, will 
obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the sakhas, 
or parts, of the rig vedii. He is said to have had 12,000 
disciples, among whom was NQchiketa, who embraced 
the opinions of ShandilyQ, disregarding the interdictions 
of the cast respecting food, 

SECT. XIV. — Vrihutputee^ 

To this philosopher are attributed several law works, 
and one or two others on the Bouddhti doctrines. He is 
described, in the SkQndii poorand, as of a yellow com- 
plexion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb 
of a mendicant. Himaldyii is mentioned as his birth- 
place, and the celebrated Ungira as his father; his mo- 
ther’s name was Shruddlia, and his wife’s Tara. 

Vrihdspdtee lived as an anchorite in Ilavrdtd. He 
taught the doctrine of the divine unity, in connexion with 
a plurality of gods ; likewise that God was light ; invi- 
sible; from everlasting, while every thing else had a de- 
rived existence ; that God was the source o^' all life, and 
was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elen:ents every 
thing first arose, one of which, dvidya, was uncreated 

' This worth though it generally means incorrect knowlcHtre, must here 
be understood as referring to inanimate matter. Matvei,, according to 
^PlBto,i8 an eternal and inSiiite principle.** 
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the nineathers were matter, water, fire, air, vacuum, time, 
space, life, and the soul including the understanding; that 
the way to final happiness was through the purification of 
the mind by religious ceremonies; by knowledge obtained 
from a religious guide ; which knowledge, he said, would 
lead a man to happiness according to bis idea of God : if 
he worshipped God as a visible being, he would attain 
happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would be ab- 
sorbed ill Briimhti ; which absorption would immediately 
succeed the removal of iividya.s 

He taught, that the desire of producing beings having 
arisen in the divine mind, God united to h niself tividya, 
after which he gave existence to vacuum, from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water; and from 
water, earth : front these the whole material system. 

Among the disciples of Vrihfispiitee, in addition to all 
the gods, was Siime^ii, Yedu'gurbhii, and others. 

SECT. HV.— Unsira. 

The Yogfi-Vashisht’hti Ramaytinii describes this pliilo- 
sopher, whose hair and beard had become grey, as very 
majestic in his person ; he wore a shred of cloth only 
round his loins; in one hand he carried a pilgrim’s staff, 
and in the other a beggar’s dish. His father's name was 
Ooroo ; his mother was the daughter of Ugnee. He had 
three wives, by whom he had four daughters and many 
sons : two of whom were, Vribilspiltee and Angirilsu. 

Ungira lived as an hermit on mount ShutiisIiringQ, and 

« Here this term must be conhoed to its primary signification, or error ; 
but error arising out of connection with matter. 
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taught, that the vediis existed from everlasting, and were 
not delivered by Vislinoo; that Yishnoo only chanted 
them ; that nothing was to be found in the vedii but the 
nature of meritorious works ; that space, &c. were un- 
created ; that animal life and the soul were distinct ; that 
God was possessed of a visible shape ; ^ that he created 
tlie w'orld according to his own will ; that future happi- 
ness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and that 
it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalee, J Q- 
rtitkaroo, and others, became the disciples of this philo- 

u 

sopher. Ungira was the author of a law treatise known 
by his name, and still extant. 


SECT. XVL—Ulree. 

In the poorands, this philosopher, the son of Briimha, 
is described as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic. 
Ddttii, Doorvasfi, and Chtindru, his three sons, were born 
on mount Rikshil, where he practised religious austerities, 
and abstained from breathing one hundred years. The 
opinions of this sage were the same as those of the vc- 
dantu philosophers. To him is attributed one of the 
smritces, and a comment on one of the oopunishdds of 
the vedus. 


SECT. XVll.—Pruchcta. 

Ten persons of this name are mentioned in the poo- 
ranus: the sage now before us is described as tall, 
of a light complexion, wearing the dress and orna- 
ments of a king. His father, Frachcenu-vurhee, is said 
to have been an eminent sage and monarch living in the 
sdtydyoogu. 
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A wori^ known by' the name of this sage is placed 
among the smritees^ His philosophical opinions were si- 
milar to those of the v^dantii schooL 

SECT* XVIIL— DfifoAfi. 

This person, smother of the progenitors of mankind, is 
mentioned as the writer of a law treatise. The MQha- 
bhariitti says, that he was tall in stature, a yellow com- 
plexion, -and very athletic; that he wore a crest on his 
head, rings in his ears, and was dressed like the Hindoos 
at the present day. The same work says, that when 
Briimha commenced the work of creation, in the ptidinu 
khlpii, DUkshii was produced from the great toe of his 
right foot; at his birth in the vtirahti kulpii, his father's 
name was PrQcheta. Dilkshfi lived as an anchorite on 
mount VrindhQ, and by his first wife, had five thousand 
sons, the eldest of whom was Hfiryiishwii; and sixteen 
daughters, one of whom, Stttee, was afterwards married 
to the god Shivii. He had a thousand sons, and sixty 
daughters -by his next wife. Medbiish, Manduvyu, Ub- 
hukslui, and many others, were his disciples. Medhiisfi 
is said, in the Markundeyil pooraiiii, to have related the 
history of the eight rniinoos to king Soorut'hii, and to 
Silmadhre, a voishyii. 

Diikshii denied that the gods appeared in human shape, 
and aflirrned, that worship was only to be paid to the for- 
mulas which contained their names ; that space, time, the 
vedii, &c. were uncreated; that the Deiiig who was 
everlastingly hajipy, wu-^ fJod ; and that the way to ob- 
tain emancipation was, to perform the duties prescribed 
in the shastrils. He considered creation as having arisen 
at the command of God, uniting every thing by an inse- 
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parable connection with the foreseen merit or demerit of 
creatures ; and that when the appointed periods of enjoy* 
tug t^ fruit of meritorious works, or of suffering’ for 
those of demerit, have expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SECT. XIX. — Sh&tat&pH. 

The Sktindii pooranii describes this sage as a middle 
aged ascetic : in the Markffndeyii poorand he is said to 
have reared «ho6e birds which related to Jdydminee the 
stories • recorded in the Cbdndee, a work on the wars of 
Doorga and the giants. He taught, that God was pos» 
sessed of form, though invisible to mortals ; that the can- 
didate for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of 
religion ; then learn it from revelation ; then bring his 
mind to be absorbed in devotion ; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions ; continue incessantly to meditate upon 
the divine nature, to celebrate the praises of the deity, 
and to listen to others thus employed. Future happiness 
he considered as including absorption into the universal 
soul. 

One of the smritces, and a work called Kfirmfl-vivekfi, 
w'cre written by this philosopher. The latter work attri- 
butes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the pre- . 
sent or preceding births ; describes their symptoms, and 
the meritorious works by which they may be removed. 

SECT. XX.—D6tuIu. 

This is another of the smritee writers ; bis parents, 
Prtityoosha, and Nildddla, according to the Ptidmil poo- 
rantt, lived at Dvfintee. DivQlfi resided as a mendicant 
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at H&ree-dwarfi, where Karkshfevanti and others were 
his disciples. 

D4valu worshipped God in the formulas of the v^da ; 
he believed that the v^dB was from eternitjTj and contained 
in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world was 
eternal) needing neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer ; 
that, except God, all existences were subject to joy and 
sorrow, as the fruit of actions ; that works of merit or de> 
merit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in 
the next, as the seeds of a tree give rise to future trees ; 
that future happiness was to be obtained through the merit 
of works ; and that this happiness consisted in the ever- 
lasting extinction both of joy and sorrow. 

SECT. XXL— XowfisAa. 

In the EkamrB pooranQ, and the YogB-Vashisht’hB Ra- 
inayBnB, this philosopher is described as a tall, hairy, and 
aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit of a 
mendicant. He was bom at SourashtrB,'* where his father 
PooIahB lived ; and bad his hermitage at ChBndrB- 
skekBrB ; his wife’s name was OorjBsinBtcc. 

This philosopher’s opinions were almost the same as 
those of the v^daiitB sect. He wrote a law treatise, and 
three other works, MBha-prast’bana-NiraByB, OopasBnB- 
NimByB, and YogB-vadB. 

SECT. XXII.— SwfRfturtttJ 

Is mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather fkir, 
dressed as an ascetic. The YogB-Vashisht’hB RamayBnB 


*' 5u»t. 
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says, that he was born at Benares; that Loinushil was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtesan 
sent by the gods to interrupt his devotions. lie maintained 
the opinions of the Meemangsa school, and, beside one of 
the smritees, wrote a compilation from certain works on 
astronomy. 


SECT. XXllI. — Apustiimbu. 

This philosopher, born at Komiilu, is described in the 
pooranus as a young man, dressed like a mendicant, with 
a tyger’s skin thrown over his shcnldcrs. He continued 
in the practice of religious austerities at Kedaru in a 
posture so immoveable, that the birds built their nests in 
his hair. At length lie transferred the merit of liis devo- 
tions to a child, restored it to health, and <hen pursued 
these austerities for SOOO years longer. 

He followed the opinions of Piitfinjulce ; and is said to 
have been the author of one of the smritees, and of a 
comment on ih^ formulas of the v^dd. 

SECT. XXlV.—BomUiai/anii. 

The Vogu-Vashislit'hu Uamavunu, and the Mdtsyd 
poorand, describe this sage, the son of Jlrdmha, and born 
in the heaven called Sutyd lokd, as a very aged man, in 
the dress of a inemliaiut. By his wife Poordndhrec he 
had several children, M('dhatit’hcc, Sdvuiiu, and Vectee- 
hotrd, &c. He lived in Ilavriid, the country w'hich sur- 
rounds SooniLU'oo. 


This philosopher taught, that tlie soul was subject to 
■joy or sorrow; according to its actions, but that God was 
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not so ; that thoug;h some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchange* 
able ; that actions arising out of the quality of darkness, 
led to misery; that ceremonies led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge led to 
emancipation. To this sage are ascribed a law treatise 
known by his name; and the division ofsomc parts of the 
vedu into chapters. 

SECT. XXVf^Pitamuhii. 

The Pridmu-pooranii describes this philosopher as a 
hump backed young man, in the garb of a mendicant, 
having a dark scar on his right arm ; born at Goureeshi- 
kuru; his father’s name Veda-gQrbhu ; his mother’s 

w ' 

Unibalika^ his wife’s Mishrrikeshu : respecting the father 
it is related, that he received his learning from Indru, for 
protecting the cattle of his spiritual guide at the risk 
of his own life, and that his son VrihudriU’hu read the 
vedus while in the womb.' Pilamriliu lived at Kooroo- 
kshetru, near five pools filled with the blood of the kshQ- 
triyiis whom Pilrnshooramii hail killed in battle^ and 
where Piinchutupn, a bramhun, offered bis own head as a 
burnt offering to 111 umha. 


Pitamuhil worsliippcd the formulas of the veclns as 
God ; be taught tliat the world was eternal; that the fate 
of all mankind was regulated by works; that the gods 
were destitute of form ; or assumed forms only for the 
sake of being worsliipped: that time and space, were, like 
God, cteriKil : that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures ; that creatures were formed according to the 
merit or demerit of previous wmrks. Future happiness, 
he said, was (o be secured by practising the duties of (he 
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three sects, the soivyds, the shaktds, and the voishndvQs; 
Hd had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom was Ndchik£- 
ta, respecting whom it is fabled, that while offering a sa« 
crihce, fire ascended from his skull, when Brdmha pro- 
mised him, (hat he should always have his food without 
«eehiiigit: ar J that he should understand the language 
of irrational animals, and be able to do whatever he 
pleased. 


SECT. XXVI.- t^iistyu. 


The foIlo^^PI* notices of this sage have been extracted 
from the Mu^syu and Pildmu pooraiius, where he is 
described as middle aged, and corpulent ; wearing a ty- 
gcr's skin, and other parts of the dress of an ascetic. 

Three remarkable stories are related of this philoso- 
pher : he once drank up the sea of milk, in order to assist 
the gods ill destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
tlierc. Oil another occasion, he devoured Yatapee, a 
giant in the form of a sheep, and destroyed another named 
Ilwulii. The third story is thus told; mount VindhyK 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of 
tlie world, the gods solicilcd Dgustyil to bring down its 
pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good of 
mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at hia 
approach, fell flat on the plain (as a disciple prostrates 
himself before his spiritual guide), when the sage, without 
granting it permission to rise, retired ; and not returning, 
the mountain continues prostrate to this day. 

Ugusty u's first birth, when he was known by the name 
Durhagnee, is placed in the vurahuktHpd, in the trdtQ 
logS; his father Poolustyii lived at OojjQyinee. Fie 
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was again born, in the same water pan with yttsbish- 
f hii and, in a following siityii yoogtl, in the ptidmtl ktil- 
pii, his father *8 name was Mitra^-Yilroonii. He married 
Lopamoodra ; his hermitage was first at Kashee, and then 
near a pool named after the god Kartikdyti at GQnga- 
sagiirii. 

This sage taught the continual necessity of works; also 
that time, regions, space, the human soul, and the v^dfiar, 
were from eternity ; that truth was discoverable by the 
senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through 
the unavoidable consequences* resulting from facts ; that 
God, when the active and passive powers were united, 
was possessed of form, which union UgUstyii compared to 
the bean, composed of two parts covered with the huslc ; 
that God creates, preserves and desti'oys, and will exist 
alone after the dissolution of all things ;.that he guides 
the hearts of men, and watches over them awake or 
asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 
the disciple to perform the appointed ceremonies for sub- 
duing the passions ; to listen to discourses on the diVine 
nature ; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God ; to purify 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and 
to persuade himself, that he and the deity were one.— 
Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for ever 
bappy. 

In creation, he said, the acti\^ power directed the pas- 
sive, when the latter surrounded the universe with a shell, 
like that which incloses the seven different ingredients 
which compose an egg. FVoni a water-lily growing frojr 
the navel of the active ppwer, while asleep, sprang thi 


Stt^iote to page 20. 
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god Jlriimha, who soon peopled the earth, first, bjr beings 
issuing from his mind, and then by others from natural 
generation. Briimha divided his body into two parts, 
male and female ; the former called Sway Qmbhoovti, and 
the latter ShQtQ-roopa. 

Ugustjtt had many disciples: the most distinguished 
were Kooshiku, KoushikQ, and Kannayiind. He was the 
author of the Dgiistyti-siiqghita^ and of two small works 
on the pooramls. 

SECT. y.JLWll.-^Kushy&pu. 

Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the 
MfibahharQtn, the Shrec-bhagiiviitu, and the PudmQ 
pooranii. In the latter work, he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is men- 
tioned as one of the progenitors of mankind. His father 
was the celebrated Ndreechee, who married Kiila. The 
place of his birth K^daru, and his hermitage was at 
the base of mount Himaltiyd. His wives were tlditee, 
Vinfita, Kudroo, Diinoo, Kasht’ha, Kakce, Shenee, 
Shookee, and Mdnoo. He gave birth to many gods, 
giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 

Kdshyiipu taught, that God W'as from everlasting; that 
the world was subject to perpetual change, and the human 
body to alternate joy and grief ; that the earth was formed 
from five elements ; that there belonged to it birth, exis- 
tence, growth, age, decay, and destruction; that man 
had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetousness, insen- 
sibility, and pride; that God gave the vediid; that he 
was the creator, the enjoyer, and the destroyer; that 
God was independent of all, and that all was subjtct to 
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him ; that he was possessed of form ; that the way to ob- 
tain final happiness was by works of merit, and by divine 
knowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led to 
emancipation ; that the earth arose from the union of the 
active and passive principles in nature ; that BrQmha was 
first created, who then gave birth to the rest; and that 
final happiness consisted in the absence of all sorrovf. — 
Kilshyilpti ia said to have written a law treatise, and 
another on the virtues of the holy place K^darti. 

SECT. XXVm.—Par&skurn 

Is described as a young .man, of middle stature, of 
a dark brown complexioif, covered with ashes, wearing a 
tyger's skin, having a pilgrim*s staff in one hand, und a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. He wns born at Jaltln- 
dhiird, and resided at Hdridwarfi : his father’s name was 
Boudhaydnd, and his mother’s Koohoo. He taught, in 
general, the same doctrines as Ungira. BibhanddkCI was 
one of his disciples. ^ 

SECT. XXlX,—HarKl& 

Was born at Yogd-gandhard. His father, Chdvdnd, 
is mentioned in the pooraiids as cursing Indrd, and com- 
pelling the gods to partake of a feast given by U»hwin.ce 
and Koomard, the two physicians pf the gods, who were 
of the voidyd cast 

He fauglH his disciples, that God and all the inferior 
deities existed only in the prayers of the v6dd, and had 
no bodily shape; that the world was eternal ; that men 
were placed in the world according to their merits or 
demerits in former births ; that the v^dds were without 

D ^ 
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beginning, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their divinity ; that all beings, from Bnlmha down to the 
smallest insect, constantly reaped what they had sown in 
former births ; that future happiness was obtained first 
by works, and then by wisdom ; that emancipation con- 
sisted in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. 

MooskoondQ, one ofHarcetii’s disciples, substituted for 
the worship of images, that of the vedu, and was employed 
day and night in reciting the verses of these books. Ha- 
rcctii wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 

SECT. ^LXX.^Vishmo. 

I 

This philosopher, says the P&dmti pooraml, w'as very 
thin, of a dark brown complexion, and wore a large clot- 
ted turban of bis own hair. He was born at Ekamrii- 
kanfinii, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived 
as an anchorite at Kamiigiree. Boudliayuiiu, his father, 
was the author of the Toitireeyukii oopunishfiJ, &c. ; his 
mother’s name was Munoruma. Visbnoo’s son Kuhord, 
wrote the Madhyiindind shakha of the ydjooru vedii. 

Vishiioo taught, that the vedii was uncreated : that 
works previously performed influenced the birth, as well 
as the present and future destiny of men ; that space, 
time, &c. were eternal ; that the supreme cause existed 
like the seed of the cicer arectiniim, in which the two 
parts made one seed, and which represented the active 
and passive powers of nature; that persons should first 
study the vedii ; next embrace a secular life, and dis- 
charge its duties ; then retire to a forest, and practise the 
duties of a hermit ; and that from thence they would as- 
cend to future happiness, which consisted in an eternal 
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eeraation from avil. His other opinions a^ee, in sub- 
stance, with those of Vedfi-vasQ. Yamti-ddva', a shoivjrtt, 
often mentioned in the poorands as an ascetic of great 
parts, was one of Vishnoo's disciples. Vishnoo wrote 
one of the smritees distinguished by his name, and ako a 
work on Poosbkdrd, a place to which pilgrims resort. 

SECT. XXXI. — Kai^ay&nH^ 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son 
of Kriitoo, born near Soomeroo, have been collected 
from the Yogti-vashisht'lid Raniayiinti, the Ndndikeshwii- 
rd, and the Vurahd poorand. The latter work describes 
him as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic, with 
high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He 
was born when his mother Y^dd-vdtee had only attained 
her twelfth year. Katyaydnd married Sddhdrminee, and 
dwelt on mount Mdnddrd, near the sea of milk. Here 
he taught, that the vedd was eternal, as well as air, space, 
and time ; that nothing was certain but existence and 
non-existence ; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and 
by the necessity of things ; that the destiny of all intelli- 
gences was regulated by the merit or demerit of works ; 
that in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity ; 
that future unmixed and eternal happiness was to be 
obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a 
hermit. Among other disciples of Katyaydnd, the names 
of Yibbabdsoo and Shringd-verd are mentioned. 

This philosopher wrote a law treatise which bears hi; 
name ; also the Gouree-shikhdrd-mahatnid, an illustratioi 
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of Paniiioc’s grammar, and an explanation of the Sdng- 
skritu roots. 


SECT. XXKllShufim 

Was born in Noimishii forest ; his fatlier's name was 
PoolQhu. By his wife Prfimildbilra, he had a son, OotdPh- 
yu. He is described in the BrOmhilndil poorand as of 
a yellow complexion, wearing a deer’s skin thrown over 
his back, and twisted reeds instead of a garment round his 
loins. 

ShunkhQ taught, that emancipation was to be obtained 
by works of merit, with the true knowledge, of BriimhS ; 
that God gave existence to things by an act of his will ; 
that Brdmha was born from the navel of Yishnoo ; that 
from the wax of the ears of Yishnoo two giants arose, 
who died soon after their birth; that from the flesh of 
these giants the earth was created; that Brdmha next 
caused creatures to spring from his mind, and afterwards 
gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he 
created, or rather defined, sin and holiness; and, being 
regulated by these, finished the work of creation. 1 find 
the names of two of Shdnklid’s disciples, Kdhord and 
Ootiinku, mentioned as having written on the Hindoo 
law. One of the smritees bears the name of this philoso- 
pher. 


SECT. XXXIII.— 

I'his philosopher is said by the Pudmd-poorand to have 
been born at Oottdrd-kooroo, from which work we learn 
that his father’s name was Javalee, and his mother’s 
tjldmboosha ; that he was tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
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that he covered his body with ashes, and wore over his 
loins a tyger’s skin. He performed his devotions as a 
yogec upon Miindiirii, the mountain used by the gods 
in churning the sea. 

He taught that future happiness was to be obtained by 
divine wisdom, assisted by the merit of works ; that both 
were equally necessary, for that a bird could not fly with- 
out two wings ; that God was visible to the yogee, and 
that the body in which he appeared was unchangeable. 
Respecting creation, his doctrine was similar to that 
taught by the philosopher Vishnoo. He considered filature 
happiness as consisting in absence from all things con- 
nected with a bodily state. Kiclieekti, a sage, who em- 
ployed himself constantly in offering the burnt-sacrifice^ 
was one of Likhitii's disciples. A law work, known by 
his name, is attributed to Likbitil. 


SECT. XXXIV. — Ashwulayunu. 

Two or three pooranQs describe the person of this sage : 
the Pddmil poorand mentions him as an old man, in the 
dress of a yogee. Mdreechee was his father ; his wife 
Ayutee invented various religious customs known at this 
day among the Hindoo women. One of his disciples, 
Akdnayil, is famed as an excellent chanter of the redds 
at sacrifices. 

This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as 
well as of divine wisdom ; but forbad his disciples to 
seek for a recompense from works ; further, that God was 
not a being separate from bis name ; that taking to him- 
self his own energy he created the universe ; that being 
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all-wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees ; that 
creation arose by degroos, not all at onci* : tl'ni overyse- 
parate existence bncl a variety of uses ; that the works of 
God were wonderful and indescribable : they arose, they 
existed, they perished ; that they contained properties 
leading to truth, to restlessness, and to darkness ; that 
God was a visible being, not composed of the primary 
elements, but a mass of glory ; that creatures were form- 
ed in immediate connexion with their future merits and 
demerits ; and that absorption consisted in the enjoyment 
of undecaying pleasures. Two works are ascribed to this 
sage, one of the smritees, and a compilation from the rig 
v6dii, on the ceremonies called Ashwulayiinu Grihytt. 

SECT. XXXV. — PurasliSru: 

In the Pttdinfi and Bnlinhii-voiv&rttii pooranfis this 
philosopher is described as a very old man, in the dress 
of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shuktree, and 
his mother’s Ha. He resided at Shree-shoilu, and is 
charged with an infamous intrigue w ith the daughter of a 
fisherman ; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. Vedfl-vastl, 
the collector of the vedus, was the fruit of this debauch. 

The doctrines embraced by this philosopher were the 
same as those afterwards promulgated l y his son, and 
which form the system of the vedantti school. PQra- 
slittru had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idh- 
rouseiin, and l-rtivindQ. 

SECT. XXXVl.—Gurgiu 

A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up 
and down in several pooranQs. He is said to have been 
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born at Mit'hila, and to have performed his devotions on 
the banks of the Giindiikee. He was a follower of Ktt- 
pilu, the founder of the Sankhja philosophy ; but added 
to the opinions of his master, that the man who was ani- 
mated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, what- 
ever opinions he embraced, would obtain final emanci- 
pation. 

SECT. XXXVIL— iToorAoomee. 

Several pooranifs describe this sage, born at Biidfirik- 
asbrtimii,^ and living at Gandharfi, as a tall man, advanc- 
ed in years, dressed as a mendicant. His father, Nara- 
ySnti, was a philosopher ; and his son Kootstinti wrote a 
small tract on the rules of poetry. 

KcoOhoomce taught that God was visible ; that he who 
sought emancipation must practice the duties incumbent 
on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to a forest, prhctise the five modes of austerity, and 
offer a constant sacrifice with clarified butter, fixing bis 
mind on God. He further taught, that God created 
the world in immediate connection with works of merit 
and demerit ; that the vedii existed from eternity, and de- 
rived its proof from itself ; that time and space were in- 
variably the same ; that the body was subject to change ; 
that the animal spirit, and the soul, were immortal ; that 
instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the soul ; 
that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the 
senses ; but that it arose from confusion in the memory 
united ifith conjecture ; that happiness and misery were 
the inseparable companions of works of merit and de- 
merit. 

^ The jttjiibee bermrtagt ; from badartt and aahriiina. 
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SECT. XXXVlII—FwAaJflwiftre. ' 

The RamayQnii and the Miihabhariitii contain a num- 
ber of facts respecting this sage, the son of king Gadhee. 
Ramd drew him from his retirement at the Siddhashriimii,^ 
the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of know- 
ledge, certain, uncertain, false, apparent, similar; that 
the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then de- 
cayed ; that creatures were possessed of desire, anger, 
covetousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; that 
the power and the providence of God were wonderful 
and inconceivable ; that both the will and the decrees of 
God were irresistible. He also ' taught, that God was 
visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body, 
in which we see, first, the child, then the youth, and then 
the aged man ; that he w'as not susceptible of the sensa- 
tions common to bodies, but that he was able to perform 
whatever he chose with any of the powers of his body ; 
that God formed the universe by his own will, connecting 
the fates of men with works arising from the circum- 
stances of their lives. The way to emancipation he said, 
was, first, to receive the initiatory incantation from a spi- 
ritual guide ; then to listen to his instriTctioDS ; then to 
fix the mind on God, and perform works of merit without 
the desire of reward. He affirmed, that future happiness 
ironsisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever-bless- 
sd Brunihu. 

Vishwamitrii had 10.000 disciples, at the head of whom 
fras Mitru ; who taught that the whole of the religion of 

^ The hermitage of perfection. 
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the- kalee-yoogii, consisted in repeating the name of God. 
One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as 
well as a work in praise of the holy place J wala-mookhfi. 


S£CT. XX^IX.— 

Accoants. of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are 
found in the Shree«bh'agav.fitfi, in the RamayAnfi, in the 
EkamrQ, the N ttndik^shwiirQ, and the P&dmfipootanas ; he 
is described as an old irian, ofthe middle size, dressed like 
a mendicant. He resided at Gandbard,- and, by bis wife 
Rdeooka, had Pdrd8hoo*remd, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshdtriyds. Among bis disciples were numibered 
Hdddd, Shatyaydnd, ftc. This last person is mehtioped 
as the author of the Dbdnoorrddd-lmrikaj a work oa 
archeiy. 

Jdmddgnee taught, that God was visible^ and assumed 
every variety Of form ; that future happiness was. to be 
obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its 
feet, or in its presence, bowing to it, serving it from affec- 
tion, and giving up the whole person to it. All otlier 
religious ceremonies he rejected ; as well as the doctrine 
of absorption ; he disliked the idea of losing a distinct 
existence, as a' drop is lost in the ocean: he facetiously 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweetmeats, 
but that he had no wish to become the sweetmeat itself. 
He taught the ppuranic absurdity, that .Yishnoo formed- 
the universe out t>f the wax in his ears. — J Qmiiddgnee is 
considered as the author of a law treatise, and of ano- 
ther on religious ceremonies. 
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SECT. XL. — Poitlieenusee. 

In the Skundil pooianii, this philosopher is described 
as a >oung^ man, in the dress of a religions mendicant, 
with arms long enough to reach down to his knees. His 
father's name was PurvQtii, and his mother’s Devu-sena ; 
by his wife Sooshecia he had one son, Gourti-mookhii. 
He resided at Hiiridwarii, and taught that God was visi- 
ble and eternal ; that the universe was composed of un- 
created atoms, incapable of extension, and that merit and 
demerit, as wcill as the universe, were eternal that fu- 
ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was se- 
cured by attention to religion, and by divine knowledge ; 
that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit.— Arshnis^nil was one of this 
philosopher’s most distinguished disciples. 

SECT. XLI.-f75A?Va. 

The Piidmu pooranti states, that this philosopher was 
born in Kashmeerii ; that his father was the celebrat- 
ed sage Doorvasa ; and the name of his mother Raka. 
His wife’s name wnslla, and that of his son Vedn-gfirbhii. 
Vishwil-rodpri, whose name is mentioned as the priest. of 
Indru, was one of his disciples. Ushira lived as a yogee 
at Shree-shoiln. 

It wns the opinion of tliisi pbilosoplicr, m well as of most of the Hin- 
doo Icnnicd men, th it happiness and misery arise only out of human ac- 
ions haring merit or dciiierit in them ; but that creatures, immediately on 
their l>irth, and before they have done any thiinr good or evil, begi>. to enjoy 
happiness or endure nie*e(y ; and that this is the same if we trace il. tough a 
person’s preceding births up to Indefinable periods. By thCaSe doctrines they 
w'crc driven to tlie necessity of concluding, that to men were attached merit 
ur demerit from all eternity. 
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He taught, that the vedQs were eternal ; that Vislinoo 
was not their author, but the first who chanted them ; that 
they contained the rule of duty, and that whatever was 
forbidden in them was evil; that human actions produced 
consequences in a future state ; that all the events of life 
were regulated by the actions committed in a preceding 
birth : that God himself was subject in bis government to 
the merit and demerit of works ; that is, he could do no- 
thing for or against his creatures but according to their 
works ; that the gods have no visible form, but arc to be 
worshipped in the prayers or incantations of the vediis ; 
that the way to procure emancipation was by first per- 
forming the duties of a briiiiihacharee, then those of^a 
secular person, and then those of a hermit, ofTering 
constantly the sacrifices prescribed in the vedus ; and that 
future happiness consisted in po;*scssing uninterrupted 
eternal joy. 


SECT. XLII. — Prujapulec. 

The Shivu-dhurmu, Bayilvceyu, and the Kopilu oopft- 
pooraniis contain partial accounts of this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a very old man, with a grey beard, dressed as a 
mendicant. His father Prut'hoo dwelt on the banks of 
the Keva, the son at Ilingoola, where, though a sage, he 
lived a secukir life, and retired a family. 

Prujapiitee taught, that God was invisible, though pos- 
sessed of form, and dwelt in unapprochable liglit or 
glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen ex- 
cept in the ra)s of glory proceeding from that luminary ; 
that final happiness could only be obtained by those who 
possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de- 
votion ; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the 
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vents in the lower extremities ; those of the pious by the 
eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of perfect 
yogees from the suture of the head; that final beatitude 
consisted in absorption into the Great Spirit. 


SECT. XLllL^NareeJuAghu, 

In the Skiindii pooranii, and the Nundce-bhashitii, this 
sage is described as a very old man, in the dress of a yo- 
gee. A place at Benares has been named after his father 
Joigeeshuvyu, who is said to have lived there as an as^e* 
tic. Narecjunghti was born at Hingoola, but resided' at 
Benares. 

He taught that God was visible ; that the merit and de- 
merit of works were inseparably interwoven with a per- 
son’s fate ; that from ceremonies arose desire ; from de- 
sire, anger ; from anger, intoxication of mind ; from 
intoxication, forgetfulness; from forgetfulness, the de- 
struction of wisdom ; and from the latter, death, in one of 
its eight forms, viz. disgrace, banishineiit, &c. He traced 
time from moments up to the four yoogtis ; described the 
sins which produced the different transmigrations; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth ; taught that God 
produced the universe by his command, and united the 
fates of men to works of merit and demerit ; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would 
arrive at perfect abstraction, and then obtain absorption. 

SECT. XhlV. —Cht/vfmu. 

The Devee-bhagCIviitii and the PBdmfi pooranii give 
something of the history of this sage, describing him as 
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a youngs man^ in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the Yilinoona. Boudhayiinu was his father; 
his mother's name was Kubeerdhaiice. — Chyvunii seems 
to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, that 
the world had no creator ; that sound alone was God ; 
that the vedfl was eternal, and contained its own evidence 
within itself; that happiness and misery arose out of the 
conduct of mankind ; that the primary elements were 
eternal ; tliat the fate of men arose out of works having 
no beginning ; that there were three states proper for 
men, that of the student, the householder, and the hermit ; 
that the four degrees of happiness belonging to a future 
state were to be obtained by the performance of religious 
ceremonies ; that this happiness followed the renunciation 
of works and their fruit. — Chyvunii was the author of a 
law treatise known by his name ; of the YogK-snnghita, 
and of the Acharil-kridilmbu. 

SECT. lihV.—Iiharguvu. 

This sage, the son of Bhrigoo, and one of the smritce 
writers, for assisting the giants, was devoured by Sliivil, 
and afterwards discharged with Iiis urine, when he as- 
sumed the name of Shookracharyu, and became preceptor 
to the giants. Ho was born in Ketoomalu beyond Hima- 
lOyii, where he practised his devotions, living on clialf. 

SECT, XL VI. — Rish^ushringu. 

The pouranic writers have given a filthy account of the 
birth of this sage, and, placed deer's horns on his head. 
Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, he is 
said to have married Shanta, the daughter of king Lomil- 
padu; and to have written one of the siuritecs : he ein- 
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braced the opinions of the PatQiijtilu school. His father 
Vibhandiikii, was learned in the samii vedii. 

SECT. XLVII. — Shatt/ai/unu» 

The MQhabhordtu and PudmQ poorand describe this 
sage as an old man, of dark complexion, habited as a 
yogee. His opinions were the same as those of Ptttun- 
jdlcc : he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, 
speech, and their whole existence to God; continually 
repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to 
descriptions of his qualities, and preserving entire devo-* 
tion to him. 

SECT. XLVIII.^A/otVrcfyMWceyfi. 

A fragment of the history of this sage,* the son of Mitra. 
ydnd, 1 have found in the Skdndd and Doorvasd-ooktd 
poorands, where he is described as a young man, in the 
dress of a yogee. His opinions were similar to those of 
the Voisheshiku school. Kashukrishnu, one of his dis- 
ciples,' is mentioned as the author of a very ancient Sung- 
skritu grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the 
smritees. 


SECT. XLIX.— 

Three works, the Vaydveeyd poorand, the Shree-bha- 
gdvdtu, and the Mdhabharutd, contain fragments respect- 
ing this sage, whose father, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niydtec, his mother, became famous by the 
instructions she gave to her sex. Shoond-shephd was 
once on the point of being oflTered as a human sacrifice^ 
bui was saved by Vishwamitrd.— He taught the doctrines 
of the Mcemangsa school ; to which he added, that male- 
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rial things underwent no real change; that birth and 
death were only appearances. He recommended the life 
of a hermit after the age of fifty, and declared that, after 
completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught, 
that God did not so entirely place man under the influ- 
ence of works, as that he should not be able to change hia 
destiny. 

SECT. L.— Yugnu-parshwu, 

This ascetic is described in three pooraniis as a young 
man of light complexion, in the dress of a mendicant. 
His father Sakyayiinii was a celebrated philosopher; his 
mother's name was Soomfltee. He was born on the banks 
of the Ntirmiida, where the vanii-lingris are found; but 
lived at Hiiridwaril, where he collected a number of dis- 
ciples, and directed their attention to what was of constant 
obligation; to what was obligatory in certain circum- 
stances, and what might be obtained from certain reli- 
glous actions. He described the effects of the different 
qualities born with man, and the way of drawing a man 
born with bad qualities into the path of truth : he maio« 
tained tliat God was invisible, indescribable ; that in tact 
the vedii was God ; that God formed creatures in an in* 
separable union with their future destiny ; that absorp- 
tion consisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness ; 
and that the person who, by works, raised his mind, and 
fixed it supremely on God, would obtain absorption. He 
wrote one of the smritees, and a work called Teert'hfl- 
Nirndytf. 

SECT. lAi^KarshnajineCy 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the poorands 
as a mendicant, taught, that God was a material being, 
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dwelling at the extremity of his works, and giving rise to 
the universe by his own will ; that religious ceremonies 
and austerities led to future happiness. Many of the 
opinions of Kurshnajinee were like those of the Noiyayi- 
ku sect. Some medical information, especially relating 
to the pulse, is said to have been given by this philoso- 
pher. 


SECT. LII. — Voijuvapu. 

This sage, descended from Unjira, is placed among the 
mendicants known by the name of Pdrdmhtingsus ; like 
them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. His 
opinions were similar to those of the V^dantd sect." 


SECT. hllL—Lokakshee. 

This sage is mentioned in several poorantis as a young 
man, blind of one eye, wearing the dress of a mendicant. 
His father, Chitruki-too, lived at Kancliee; but Lokak- 
shce made mount Shrecrshoild the place of his devotions. 
He taught, that the true sliastrd substantiated its own, 
legitimacy, and needed not foreign proof; that the works 


" While this sheet was going throagh the press, the learned Hindoo who 
AMIS assisting in the work, and who belonged to the vddantfl sect, was taken 
ill: the author visited him, and in couTersation, when the custom of the 
Hindoos of otRiiiii!; a goat to KaUc, to obtain recovery from sickness, was 
mciitiuiied, he expressetl his abhorrence of taking away one life under the 
hope of restoring another — he added, that he knew he must shake off this 
iKjdy to-day, or to-morrow, or the next day ; that he must go through his 
sin-procured iiicasure.of siiffeiiugs ; that though he was aware that he was 
culpable, he could not suppose that a few confessions could influence God 
lit hU jiidgiiieiit towards him ; that in fact, he would lay no burden upon 
God— he would repeat his name^/Aaf he would not omit*— and then, leave 
the rest to God. 
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of philosophers were full of contradictions ; hence, being 
liable to error, they were obliged to derive their proofs 
from the vcdu. A celebrated verse, often quoted by the 
Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to 
Lokakshee : 

“ The vidiis are at variance^the smritees are at variance. 

He who gives a meaning of liis owii, quoting- tlie v^dtks, is no philosopher ; 
True philosophy, through ignorance, is concealed as in the fissures of a 
rock ; 

But— the way of the Great One— that is to be followed.*'"' 


The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the 
universe by' which all things were kept in existence he 
likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could nut be light and the source of light, as 
he is described in the vedtls ; that all things were subjec^ 
to the divine will ; that a person should first seek divine 
wisdom ; then join the devout, and recite the praises of 
God, read the sacred books, and excite his passions to a 
devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren* 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, 
also Lobaydtdkd, one of the tdntrds, and an astrological 
work, are ascribed to his pen. 

SECT. Ill V.— 

Tlie Skdndd and Pddmd poorands describe this sage, 
the son of Gdrgyd, born at Prdyagd, and residing chiefly 
at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress of yogee. His 

This learned roan appears to have been disgusted with the contradic- 
tions and adsurdities of the Hindoo writings, not excepting even the vddiis. 
To meet the objection— If all are false, what then are the people to do ? he 
adds, the way of the Great Qpe, or of him whose mind is absorbed in reli- 
gioiti must be followed. 

E 8 
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opinions were those of the Patiinjiilii school. His sort^ 
Triiiuviudoo, is mentioned as learned in the samQ ved&. 

SECT. LV.— 

This sage is mentioned in the BhQvisbyiit and other 
pooranus as a descendant of YQshislit’hii. A work on the 
civil and canon law goes by his name. — He taught his 
disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the 
incantations of the vcdils, and that future happiness wa^ 
to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the opinions of tbia sage on the origin of things from 
pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in nature 
an uncreated seed, from which all beings sprung, but 
that their future destinies were determined by their own 
conduct. 


SECT. LVI. — Jalookurnu. 

This philosopher is described in two ofthe pooranQs as 
a mendicant of middle stature, and of dark complexion : 
his father^s name was AshwillayBn&; his son Bhiidrilvlir* 
ina is mentioned as a religious writer. JatookBrnu: was 
born in Kooch- Vdhard, and resided at ChQndrii-Sh^- 
khOrii. 

He taught, that God was possessed of form ; and yet, 
that he was not to be conceived of ; that he was un- 
changeable, and ever-blessed ; that the reality of things 
was discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the world 
consisted of matter partly eternal and partly created ; 
that space, time, &c. were uncreated that creation arose 

- ” nAocha-jCuS, one of the disciples of this sage, contended, that making 
•4Xkf thing beside God etenud, was to mska more than one God. 
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out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the univerae. He exhorted the person in pur* 
suit of future happiness, first to think on God, then 
to listen to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of 
God, and to have the mind filled with thoughts of him, 
which would he followed by absorption. — One of the 
smritees, and a compilation on military tactics, are 
ascribed to this sage. 

SECT. LVll.— YatfanH. 

I have extracted a fragrment respecting this philosopher 
from the Pfidmfi pooranfi and the YogQ- VashishfhQ-Ra- 
mayfinii, in which he is described as a tall young man, 
dressed as a mendicant. His father’s name was Ooroo- 
loma ; his birth-place Gandha ; and the scene of his de- 
votions, the side of the river NfirmQda. — This sage em- 
braced the opinions of the Meemangsa school. 


SECT. LVIII. — VyaghrU-padCi. 

The Yogtt^Yashisht’hii-Ramayiinii, and other works, 
describe this sage, the son of Boudhayilnii and Yipasha, 
as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic; his 
bunch of matted hair as reaching down to the ground, 
his naik as growing to such a length as to curl round the 
ends of his fingers ; and his feet as resembling those of a 
jtyger.*’ He is said to haye been born in the forest of 
Ekarorfi ; the place of his devotions was Jwala-mookbd. 
From his son, the country Oosheenttrii derives its name. 

He acknowledged only nature, or c^os, as the mother 
•• Meoce Iiii oaniie was formed out of vyaglirtt, a tyger, aud pads, a foot. 

X 3 
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of the universe ; and taught, that greatness,’’ pride, mat* 
ter,' water, fire, wind, and space, were first created, and 
that from these arose the sixteen powers of animated 
nature ; that there was no other God but mind, or rather 
life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 
and at other times united to it ; that to destroy life for ainy 
other purpose than for sacrifice was wliolly evil ; and to 
do it for sacrifice, though commanded by the vedS, was 
partly evil ; that the reality of things was discovered by 
inference, by the senses, and by sounds ; that he who pos* 
sessed the true knowledge of God was in the way to final 
emancipation, and that separation from matter was in 
reality absorption, or led immediately to it. — To this 
sage is ascribed one of the smritees. Among his disciples 
was Oodeechii, the founder of a sect of philosophers. 

SECT. LlX.-Vi/agfiru-kurttii. 

Several of the pooran&s mention this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a naked old roan, in the dress of a yogee ; his 
behaviour sometimes resembled that of an insane person ; 
at one lime he sung ; at another danced, at another 
wept, and at other times he stood motionless. Yilwodil- 
k^shwUrii is mentioned as the seat of his devotions. He 
taught, thot God was eternal, but that the world was false, 
though God was united to it. His other opinions were 
similar to those of the v^dantii philosophers. 

I* Mdhat, here translated greatness^ means, in the Hindoo philosophical 
works, intellect. 

« The word uhhnkaru, here translated pride, means consciousness of dis- 
tinct existence. 

' Or, perhaps, the archer) pes of orgnniiced matter. 
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CHAP. 11. 

The Hindoo Writings. 

SECT. 1. 

THE Hindoos arrange the whole of their learned 
works under eighteen heads, and speak of them as em- 
bracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

The Jour v^dtis, viz. the rik, the ydjoosh, the samif 
and the dt^’hdrvii. 

The four oopii-v^dus, comprize the ayoo, on the 8cienc( 
of medicine, drawn from the rig-vedti; the gandhdrvd 
on music, from the samd-vedii ; the dhdnoo, on militarj 
tactics, from the ydjoosb, and the silpd, on mechanics 
from the dt’hdrvd. 

Thesijr dngiis, viz. shikshyd, on pronunciation ; kdlpd. 
on ceremonies; vyakdrdnu, on grammar; chundd, on 
prosody and verse ; jyotishd, on astronomy; and iiirook- 
td, an explanation of difficult words, &c. in the vedu. 

The four oopangds, viz. the pooranus, or poetical his- 
tories; the nayd, or ethics; the mceniangsa, on divine 
wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dhdrmd shastru, oi 
the civil and canon laws. 

The author has prefixed to the succeeding account oi 
the Hindoo writings, arranged under their appropriate 
heads, lists of all the works in each department of litera- 
ture, so far as collected by the College of Fort. William, 
by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. and by the Society of Mission- 

E 4 
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aries at Serampore. The author is aware, that there will 
be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or 
inform the reader ; but he thinks he can hardly give any 
thing, more likely to convince the reader of the exten- 
sive nature of the Hindoo literature ; and he has added 
explanations, as far as he could obtain them, of the lead* 
ing subjects embraced by each treatise. 


SECT. II . — List of Treatises note extant^ under the head 

Vedu. 

The whole vedii is divided into three parts : the mhn- 
triis and ganiis, or prayers, hymns, &c. — the theological 
part, called the brambiinu; — and the gnapd, or philoso- 
phical kandd ; beside which, many selections have been 
made from the vedd by different sages. The author, as 
far as he has been able, has arranged the following trea- 
tises in this order ; though he fears that some errors may 
have crept into his arrangementt 

A Division of the containing (Gar.tt> MQntrO) Hymns, Prayers, &c. 

Rig-vedeeyfi-sdnghita,* part of the rig-vedd. 
Rig-vddeeydiig-pdddng,‘ prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Apdstdmbd-pddashtdkd, prayers, &c. by Apdstdmbd, 
from ditto. 

Ardnyd-pdnchdkd, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five 
parts. 

Shdtdpdt’hd, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-v£dti-chdndd. 
Ydjoor-vedd-sdnghita, with a comment. 


* The complete collection of prayers in each vddtt is called its sttaghita. 
‘ From phdtt, a measure of verse. 
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ArQnjii-ganii paddbiitee, directions for chanting in fb« 
rests, from the yQjoor-vedti. 

Shook! Q yQjoosh-sfingluta, part of the white yQjoor-vedB. 
Shooklii-ydjoosh-pttdting, ditto. 

Vajdstindyii^sanghita, ditto. 

Krishnd-ytljoosh-siinghita, prayers, &c. from the black 
yujoor-vedd. 

Krishiiii-yujoosh-pudiing, ditto. 

Oitilreyd-sungliita, a collection of prayers, &c. from the 
yiljoor-vedu. 

Toittirccyiii-s&nghita, from ditto. 

Oudgatritwii, hymns from the samd-vedu. 

Ardnyil-ganii,'’ ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Oohd-gand, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought* 
Saniii-v^dii-arunyu-gand, ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Pddd'Stobhd, hymns from the samu^vcdd. 
Mdhannmna-pdddng, from the samd-vedd. 
Samd-v6dd-oottdrarcbikd, the last mdntrds of this vedd. 
Sam d- ved d- v i sh w d-gan d • 

Stotrd-ydgndka, hymns sung while the clarified butter is 
poured on the fire. 

Utiriktu-stotrd-ydgndka, hymns from the samd-vedd. 
Prdstotrd-yugndka, ditto. 

Vrikdn-mdiia-nandcckd, prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Sdptd-ceshd-stotrd-yugndka, seven divine hymns, from 
the samd-vedd. 

Ut'hdrvd-vedd-sdnghita, prayers, &c. from the dfbdrvd. 
The BranihanG, or Theological Part of the 

f{ig-v6dd-bramhdnd, and its comment. 
Ydjoor-v£dd-bramhdnd, and its comment. , 

Samd-vedd brnmhdnd. 

. jtlt'hdrvd-v^dd-brambdnd, and its comment, 

Gault, a hymn or so;ig. 
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Rif(-v£dU-vidhaniV-vrihat, an explanation of the rig-v^dii- 
bramhHnd. 

Arslieyd'braiphdnil, a part of the rig-v^dtf. 

lltgncc-brainhiind, rules for burnt sacrifices^ from the rig- 

v^dd. 

Madhydndinii-bramliQniiy a part of the rig-vedfi, with a 
comment. 

Budhoo-grihu-priivttshunii-vidhee/ rules towards abride^ 
part of the rig*vddii. 

Rig-v^danoo-vakhyi1, a comment. 

Nimbadityd, part of the rig-vedfi, with a comment, 

Koondfi-muiiddpd^vishfiyfi, part of ^ditto. 

YQgnfi-praydshehittii-vivilnlnii^-shroutQ, part of ditto. 

Arurt’hisu-yiigndka, part of ditto. 

Neetee munjdree-rig-vcdd, duties prescribed in this v^dd. 

Nrisinghd-tapiiiee, from tbe rig-vedd, with a comment. 

PrdpatMidkd-grdhd-kandd, part of the rig-v^du. 

Vishwdjiddtiratrd, instructions respecting two sacrifices 
known by the names vishwdjit, and dtiratrd, from the 
ydjoor-vddd. 

Gopald-tapinee-mooldj a part of the ydjoor-v^dd. 

Ydjoor-v6dd-sdng9kard*-gdnd-pdtee. 

Shoonyd-pdrishishtd-ahitagnee-shrouttf, an appendix, on 
the duties of the sagnikd bramhdns, from ditto. 

Ydgnd-tdntrd-soodha-nidhec, part of the ydjoor-v^dd. 

Toittireeyashtdkd,^* rules, &c. from the black ydjoor-v^dd. 

Toittireeyd-bramlidnd, rules from the ydjoor-vddd. 

Veddka-bramhdnd, a part of the ydjoor-v^dd. 

Kcnopitd-bramlidrid, ditto. 

Oiturcyd-bramhund, ditto, with a comment. 


Vi<lht<na, luw. y Badhoo, a wife; griliu, aliouse; priib^sliunu, to 
enter ; vidht'c, a law. * (’ray&shcliiUu, atonement ; vivarAutt, account. 
* Mr. Colebrookc has tranilated Btingskarii, by the word sacrament. 

^ See a following paragraph on tlie divisions of the vAlu. 
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Bramhiinfi-pQnchilktt, with a comment. 

S&vttnii-kandQ, rules respecting the closing ceremonies at 
sacrifices, from ditto. 

Vishwd-priikashii, a part of the ydjoor-vddd. 
Ugnishtoind-pdddhdtee, part of ditto. 
Voishwandrecyd-ydgndka, part of ditto. 
Koondd-dotd-sdteckd,*^ part of ditto, on sacrificial pits, 
with a comment. 

Sdngskard-gund-pdlee, part of theydjoor*vedd. ^ 
Eeshadhyayd, part of ditto, witji a comment (bhashyd,)** 
and another on the bhashyd. 

A comment on the Kdrmti-prddeepd, part of the ydjpor- 
v£dd. 

Triratrd-ydgnfika^^ part of ditto. 

Y dgiidkalakhyd-homd'pdddhdtee, ditto. 

Dev d-yagnikd-bhashyd-y dgiidka, ditto. 

Ydgnd*tdiitrd sbodha-nidhee-kdndd, ditto. 
Ydjoor-vedd-bramhdnd-bhashj^d. 

Samd-vidhand-bramhdnd, explanation of the bramhiind. 
Sdrvdswd-bramlidnd, forms from the samd-v^dd for the 
sacrifice called Sdrvdswd, in which the royal sacrificer 
offers all his wealth, and the taxes of his kingdom for 
six months. 

Chandogyd-bramhdnd, rules from the samd-v^dd, with a 
comment on ditto. 

Samd-vedd-grdlid^*shantee, hymns, &c. for removing the 
influence of an evil planet. 

Sooryd-slididkd,^ part of the samd-vedd. 

Ardneev d, part of ditto. 

Somd-sangiku-pddiiart’hd, instructions respecting sacri- 
fices with the Juice oftlie moon-plant, from thesamd-vedii. 

* Sa, with : an<l tiSka, a comment. * BhashyU signiAesa commant by 
a diTioe sage ; and tSSka, a comment by a human writer. 

* VAgnii, a lacriAce. * GrAbtt, a planet. > SliAtAkO, a bandred. 
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£rgnishtofnil-sania-ytlgniika, rules respecting a sacrifice 
called iignisbtoiiifi. 

BramhQiiii-cliQndiisee, rules for poetical measures. 

{jfhiirvu-v^dii-mttngiilQ-kandii, a part of this vedii,term« 
ed the propitious, in opposition to those parts termed 
sanguinary. 

Ut’hiirva-tapaiiee, devotional ibniis^ from the iit^hQrvii- 
veda, with a comment. 

PrayuschittQ-ktindii, a part of the Qt’hiirvU-v^dd, relating 
to expiatlbns. 

Sbroiitti-ydgnSka, on the sacrifices commanded in tho 
v£dii. 

Vdsd-bramhQiid. 

Bramhdnti-piinjika, a directory regulating the times for 
difierent ceremonies. 

Jotee, rules for sacrifices. 

Prdtishakbyd-siiteekfi^ a comment on the shakbas of the 

T^dd. 

Sbiksha, rules for chanting the %'^dd. 

Apdstdmbd*bramhdnd, rules by this sage. 

Dtiriktd-ydgndka, an appendix on sacrifices. 

Oottdrd-tapine&vivdrdnd. 

Chdndd, on the poetical measures of the vedd. 

Bramhdnd-mdntrd, theological instructions and prayers. 

71ie Philoiophicd TYfatisci, or OopSnitbOdi. 

^Vrihddardnydkopdnishfid^ a part of the rig-vddd, with a 
bhashyd and teAa. 

Shw^tashwdtdropdnishdd, ditto. , 

Y djoor- v^dopdnishdd. 

^ The oopastknfi, partly devotional and partly philoiophical, ia another 

division of the vddtt ; the devotional reapeeta thoae parts wliieh teach Iba 

vrpnblp oi God in some rialUeform with the mind only. 
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^Oitar^yopiinishild, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyu, from the black yujoor-vddil. 
OitilreyQkariiiiyarrhopliuiahild, a part of the yttjoor* 
vddii. 

*Ee8hava8lijropttniflh&d, part of the yfijoor-vedS, with a 
comment on ditto (bhasbyli,) and another on, the bbaabyil. 
Yaroonyoopiinishiid, ditto. 

Nirooktd-giirbbopiinibhiid, ditto. 

* KdnopiinishQd, part of the aamii-vddii, with a comment 
on ditto, and another on the bhashyii. 

* Chandof^yoopQnishiid, a part of the samh-v^dti, with a 
bhashyd and tceka. 

Narayrdnoptini^hdd, from the samd-vddQ. 

* Toitircejropiinishdd, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyd, from the fit'hdrvdnti. 

^ Kat'hdkopdnishdd, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bliashyd, from the dt'hdrvd-v£dd. 

* Prtlshnopdnishud, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyd, from the dt^hdrvd-vedd. 

* Mandookyopdnishdd, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyd, from the df hdrvd-vedd. 

* Mdnddkopdnishud, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashjrd, from the dl’hdrvd-v^dd. 

Dflidrvdnopdnishdd. 

^ramhdfiopdnishdd, from the bramhdnd of one of the 
vedds, with a comment. 

Sdkdld-vedopdnishdd, a philosophical treatise common to 
all the v^dds. 
iTrd-oopdnishdd. 

Sdnghitopdnishdd. 

The oopdnishuds are sixty-two in number, though 
many are comprised in a f^w leaves ; of the ten which 
are chiefly studied in Bengal, because they contain mat- 
ters of dispute between the sects who follow the six 
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dfirihflnds, and which are-dialtni^Qished in (he prmdiiig 
list bj a star, the VribtldarlinyBktt and the Chandogyii 
only are of any length. The proper meaning of oopd- 

nishdd,” says Mr. Colebrooke, according to Sbdnkdrd, 
Shaydntt, and all the commentators, is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God: apd, according to the same 
authorities, it is equally applicable to the theology itself, 
and to a book in which this science is taught.’* 

Selections from the by different Saees. 

Hirdnydkeshee-sootrd-ydgndka, part of the ydjoor-vddd. 
BramhdiiQ-bhashyd, a comment on the bramhdnd by 
Madhuvu.' 

A comment on the Mourd*padd, with a comment on 
ditto. 

Kdrmantd-sootrd-bhashya*s&routd,a treatise on different 
ceremonies, with a comment. 
tJgnishtomd-prdyogd-shroutd-ydgndka, a treatise on sa- 
crifices. 

Ugn ish tom d-pr dy ogd-y dgn dka, ditto. 

Yishiioo blidttee-sbroutd-ydgndka, on ditto, by Vishnoo- 
Bhdttee. 

Pratisliakhyu-bhashyd, on the sakhas, by Oovdtd. 

Ragd vihiiigsdnd-vrdtd-nirndyd, on the subjugatioa of 
the pas'iions. 

Sootrd-poorvd-oottdrd, the first and last sections of the 
vedd-sootrds. 

Ashwdidyunoktd-vrittee-naraydnee, a treatise by Ashwtt- 
layilnu. 

Ashwdhi>und-sootrii, an abridgment of the forms of the 
rig-vedd by Ashwdlaydnd. 

} Madh&ra wrote a oommentyry on tbs whole rddtl, and Is esteemed s 
Tery exodlcnt writer. 
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Amplification of ditto (vrittee). . 

ApiistQmba-y^dii-piiribhasba, an explanatory preface by 
ApfiattSrobii. 

Apttstttmbii'priiyogQ, a treatise^ by this sage. 

ApiistambS-soStra, a similar work, from the yiijoor* 
▼£dii. * 

Apastfimbii-bhashyiii a comment on the preceding* work 
by some sage. 

Apiistiimbfi-tecka, a comment on the bhashyd, by a hu- 
man writer. 

Apdstfimbti-piidti-priit’htimii-shroutu, on different duties. 

Apdsttimbtl-sootrii-bhasbyti-siiteekii^ the text^ comment, 
and a comment on the latter. 

ApustSmbii-sootrQ-deepika, a comment on the vedil-illus- 
trations of Apiistiimbii. 

Boudhayitnfi-sootrd-shroiitti-yiigniika, prayers and in- 
structions by Boudhaytinti, from the rig-vedd. 

Boudhayund-kdlpd-bhashyu, a comment on Boudhaydnd, 
and another on this comment. 

An explanation of the prayers, &c. of the yujoor-vcdii, 
by the same sage. 

Shroutd-ydgnttka, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudhayunu-sootrd'Shroutd-ydgndka, a treatise by this 
sage. 

Boudbaydnd-kdlpu-bhashyd-vivdrdnd, another on the 
vedd-kdlpds. 

Boudhaydneeyu-shooikd-meemangsa. Meeinangsa sig- 
nifies a decision after weighing evidence on both sides. 

Boudhaydneeyd-sboolkd-mcemangsa-shroutd-ydgndka. 

Ydtee-sdngskard-nirndyd, initiatory forms for a ddndec. 

Adhand-nirndyu, rules for sacrificing. 

Ldghoo-pddmd-nabhee, a brief treatise by Ptidmfi-Nal>' 
hee. 

Pdrdshooramee-pdddhdtee, a treatise by Pdrushooramfi. 
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fihtivd-swamee-bhosliyii, a comment by BhOvd-swamee. 

K^|>Q*vakliyn, account of the Vedfi-kdlptls. 

Koodrd-pQdd! Qtee, a treatise by Roodrd. 

Samd-vedd-prAyogd, rules from this Y^dd. 

Grihyd->Sd(rdy the duties of particular classes of brain-* 
bdns, with a comment. 

Ydgnd-sootrd-karika, rules for sacrifices versified. 

Kandanookrdmd-moold, .text of a treatise on sacrifices, 
W'ith a comment on ditto (bhasbyd) and a comment on 
the bhasbyd. 

Sdrvdtomookfad-sootrd ydgnd, a collection of prayers, 
maxima, &c. 

Katyaydiid-sodtrd-puddhdtee, an abridgment of the forma 
of the sanid-vedd. 

A comment on ditto (vyakhya). 

ChOndogd«pOrishishid^ a selection from the samd vedB 
with a comment. 

Samd-vedd-chdiidogd-sootrd, axioms from thcsamd-v^dd. 

Samd-vedd-gobhild-sootrd. Gobhild was a considerable 
writer in the samd. 

Samd-vcdutiriktd'shroutd-ydgndka, an appendix to tlie 
samd-vcdd. 

Pooch d-sdotrd. Sootru is explained by Paninee, as a 
lucid interpretation in the fewest words. 

Chdndrd-cIioorec-shroutu-ytigndkB, a collection from tlm 
v^dd, by Chdndrd-choord. 

Ydjoor-v6dd-vishwd-prdkashd, explanation of the ydjoor- 
vedd. 

Sankliyaydiid-sootrd, from the ydjoor vedd, by Sankh- 
yaydnd, %vith a comment. 

Somd-Footrd-shroutd, rules for sacrificing with the juice 
of the moon-plant. 

fiig-vcdd-naraydnceyd, a work by Vcdd-vyasd. 

Kid;*v4danookrdmdnika, a table of contents, with a com* 
ment. 
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Dhoorttii-swaniee-bhashyil-vrittee, a comment by Dhoort- 

ta. 

Dhoortttt-swamee-bhashytf-sdteekK, another. 

Yiig;nfi-sootrd-karika, on sacrifices. 

Kfipurdee-swamee-blfashyd, a comment on ditto byKd- 
pdrdee. 

Kandanookrdmd-moolii-bhasliyd^vi vdrQ nd, text, com- 
ment, and explanation. 

Pdslioo-bdndhd-prdyogd^bhashyd, rules for binding ani- 
mals for sacrifice. 

Prdyogd-sard-ydgndka-shroutd, the essence of the prd- 
yogds. 

Bhdvd-swamee-kdipu-vivdrdnu-ydgndka, on the v£dd« 
kdlpiis. 

Bhavec-prayilshchittd-prdyogd-ydgndka, rules for atone* 
ments for expected offences. 

Soumd-prdyogd-yiigndka, on sacrifices with the juice of 
the moon-plant. 

Sdrydtomooklid-Bootrd-ydgnd, on the first ceremonies at 
sacrifices. 

Ddrslidpournd-fnasd-prdyogd-krdmd-yugndka, on sacri- 
fices at (lie full and new moon. 

Nirooktd, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktd-decpdnee, a comment on the above. 

Nighdntd, a glossary. 


SECT. III. 

Difficulties in obtaining the Hindoo ShastrOs ; Existence of the V^dhsproTed $ 
— profound Reverence for these Treatises. 

The difficulties attending first attempts to obtain from 
the bramhiliis a knowledge of their shastrds, were no 
doubt very great. I have been informed, that the endea- 
vours of Sir William Jones, and others, were at first 

F 
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every where resisted. This will not appear wonderfnl, 
when it is considered, that the shastrtts denounce the hea* 
viest penalties on a bramhiin who shall teach the know- 
ledge of the sacred books to persons of low cast. Yet 
this reserve has at length been so completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
that the bramhuns will now, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they know of their contents. The difli- 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhiins, their 
guardians. 

Though it is a fact, that no person at present in exis- 
tence has seen the whole vedfl, yet there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the existence of these treatises, nor of 
their being divided into four parts, called the rik, the yii- 
joosh, the samfl, and the dfhdrvfl.*^ Distinct portions, 
evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in 
the hands of Europeans, by whom they have been iden- 
tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr. 
Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the vedu, has 
completely established this point by powerful arguments, 
and by giving us large extracts from their contents. In- 
deed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public curio- 
sity so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four 
vedds were to be published, the translator would hardly 
find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 

It is well known, that the bramhdns have more reve- 

k (c It appears," says Mr. Colebrooke, that the rik, yajoosh, and samA, 
are three principal portions of the vddit; that the ut'hilrvaatk is commonly 
admitUd as a fourth ; and that diverp niytliological poems, entitled itihasft 
and poorauds, are reckoned a supplement, and as such, constitute a fifth 
vddd.” 
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rence for the v6dti than for any other of the shastrhs.' 
Two or three cauees may be assigned for this : they are 
at present little known, and ignorance, in this case, is no 
doubt the mother of devotion ; — they are declared to be 
^the peculiar inheritance of bramhDns, and are kept from 
the lower casts, so that a shoodru cannot hear any part of 
them repeated without incurring guilt ; — they are suppos- 
ed to be the source of all the sliastriV ; every thing, it is 
said, is to be found in the vedd ; — they claim an in«icruta-> 
ble antiquity many believe them to have proceeded 
immediately from the mouth of God; thev^dantd writers 
say, the self-evident word proceeding out of the month 
of God — this is the v^dd.'* 

SECT. IV. 

The written by human Authors to whom first taught. 

When we look, however, into the v6dd itself, we find 
the names of many of the writers : hence, says Mr. Cole- 
brooke,™ “ the names of the respective authors of eacli 
passage arc preserved in the unookrdmdnika, or explana- 
tory table of contents, which has been handed down with 
the verid itself, and of which the authority is iioquestioned.'^ 

* On tills subjc'Ct, a fiiend observes, Perhaps much of tliis may appear 
more rational, if we considei the word r6dQ as signifying knowledge, or tine 
ideas, or philosophy in general, a'nd not the books called 

O' The author does not conceive, that there is much necessity for making 
an apology, except to Mr. Colebrooke himself, for the use he has made of 
his essay in this and the next sheet his readers, he doubts not, will be 
really gratified by the assistance thus obtained for procuring a correct idea 
of these writings, which have excited such a profound aKentioii. 

" “ It appears from a passage in the VijfiyavUasu, as also from the V(;da- 
cleepa, or abridged commentary on the VajQsfiii^yEe, a.H well as from the index 
itself, that Katyayhuu is the acknowledged author of the index to the white 
yujoosh ; that of the rig-v^dd is ascribed by the commentator to the same 
Kalyaydnu, the pupil of Shoiuiiikd/* 
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According; to this index, Vishwamitrti is author of all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the rig;<-vedu ; as 
BhiirOdwajii is, with rare exceptions, the composer of 
those collected in the sixth book ; V tishisht'hii, in the se- 
venth; Gritsiluiildd, in the second; Vamd-d^vtl, in the 
fourth ; and Boodhu** and other descendants of Utree, in 
the (i(lh. But in the remaining books of this vedd, the 
authors are more various ; among these, beside.') Ugdstyd, 
Kdsliydpd, son of Mdreechee, tingirds, JdmQddgnee, 
son of Bhrigoo, Pdrashdrd, father of yyasd,Gotdmd and 
his son Nodhds, Vrihdspdtee, Narddd and other cele- 
brated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are Kdnwd 
and his numerous descendants, M£dhatit’hee, &c. ; Md- 
dhoochdiidus and others among the posterity of Vishwa- 
mitrd ; Shoonushephd, son of ujigdrtd ; Kootsd, Hirdn- 
ydstooyd, Suvyd, and other descendants of Dngirds ; 
besides many other sages, among the posterity of person- 
ages above-mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, live sons of king Vrihdngir, and Trdy- 
yuroond and Trdsdddshyoo, who were themselves kings) 
are mentioned among the authors of the hymiis which 
constitute the rig-vedd : and the text itself, in some pla- 
ces, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
luonarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic 
history. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
book, is spoken by an ascetic named Kaksheevdt, in 
praise of the munificence of Swdnuyd, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him. 

^ ** First of the Dame, and progenitor of the race of kings called children 
of the moon.’* 
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The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings 
Vibliindoo, PdkttsrhtinWia (son ofKoordyanil), Kooroon- 
gd, Kd^oo (son of Ch^dee) and Tirindira (son of Pdrd* 
shoo), who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the 
respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third 
chapter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends 
the generosity of Trdsddilsbyoo, the grandson of Man- 
dhatree. The fourth chapter opens with an invocation 
containing praises of the liberality of Chitrd ; and the 
fourth hjiiin of the same chapter celebrates Vdroo, son of 
Soosamdn. 

Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subse- 
quent chapters of the tenth book of the sdnghita, I re- 
mark one by Mandliatree, son of Yoovdnashwd, and ano« 
ther by Shivee, son of Oosliccndrd, a third by Vdsoomd- 
nds, son of llohiddshwd, and a fourth by Prdtdrddnd) 
son of Divodasd, king of Kashec.” 

Some parts of the vedd are ascribed to divine persons, 
and even to the one Brdmhd, under different names. 
Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that part or section a divine origin, yet it cannot 
be doubted, that the whole of the vedd was written by the 
persons who vi^ere called moonces. 

Yyasd, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, 
theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the several 
vedds to as many disciples: viz. the rik to Poild ; the 
jff&joosh to Voisdmpaydnd, and the sam& to Jniminee ; os 
also the uVhiiiDunu to Soomuntoo, and the itihasd and 
poorands to Sootd. These disciples instructed their res- 
pective pupils, who becoming teachers in their turn, com- 
municated the knowledge to their own disciples; until, 

F 3 
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at length, in the progress of successive instruction, so 
great variations crept into the text, or into the manner of 
reading and reciting it, and into the no less sacred pre- 
cepts for its use and application, that eleven hundred 
different schools arose. 

Poilii taught the rig^vidu^ or Bdhvrich, to two disci- 
ples Biihkiilu and Indirdpriimutee. The first, also called 
Buhkiilee, was the editor of a siinghita, or collection of 
pra^rers ; and a sakha, bearing his name, still subsists x it 
is said to have first branched into four schools ; after- 
wards into three others. Indrilpriimiltee communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Mundookejd, by whom a 
siinghita was compiled : and from whom one of the sakhas 
has derived its name. Vedumiitru, surnamed Shaktilyri, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete col- 
lection of prayers : it is still extant ; but is said to have 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. The 
two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of 
Ashwulaydnd and Sankhya-ydnd, or perhaps Kousheetd- 
hce ; but the Yishnoo poorand omits them, and intimates, 
that ShakdpSornee, a pupil of Indrdprdmdtee, gave the 
third varied edition from this teacher, and was also the 
author of the Nirooktd : if so, he is the same with Yaskd. 

The in its original form, was at first tauglit 

by Voishdmpaydnu to twenty-seven pupils. The wdiitc 
yujoosh was taught by Yagndwdlkyd to fifteen pupils, 
who founded as many schools. The most remarkable of 
which are the sakhas of Kdnwd and Madliydndind ; and, 
next to them, those of the Javalds, Boudhaydnils, and 
Tapdneeyds. The other branches of the ydjoosh seem 
to have been arranged in several classes. Thus the Chd- 
rdkds, or students of a sakha, so denominated from the 
teacher of it, Chdrukd, are stated as including ten sub- 
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divisions : among which are the Kttf hits, or disciples of 
Kiit’hii, a pupil of Voishhmpayiinii ; as also the Shw£- 
tashwiitfirtts^ Oop&indnytiviiSy and Moitraytlneeytis : the 
last mentioned comprehends seven others. In like man- 
ner, the Toittireeydkua are, in the first instance, sub- 
divided into two, the Oi]kliy6yiis and Chandik^yiis ; and 
these last are again subdivided into five, the Apdstiim- 
beeyfis, &c. Among them, ApfistQmbii's sakha is still 
subsisting ; and so is Atrdy ii*s, among those which branched 
from Ookhd : but the rest, or most of them, are become 
rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

« Soomdntoo, son of Joiminee, studied the sam&^vtduj 
or Chandogyd, under his father : and his own son, Soo- 
kdrmdn, studied under the same teacher, but founded a 
different school ; which was the origin of two others, 
derived from his pupils, Hirdnydnabhd and Poushpin- 
jee, and thence branching into a thousand more. 

The aChurvu-vidH was taught by Soomtintoo, to his 
pupil Kdbdnd’hd, who divided it between D6viiddrshd 
and Pdt'hyd. The first of these has given name to the 
sakha stiled Devdddrshee; as Pippdladd, the last of his 
four disciples, has, to the sakha of the Poippdladees. 
Another branch of the dt’hdrvdnd derives its appellation 
from Soundku, the third of Pdf byu’s pupils. The rest 
are of less note. 


SECT. V. 

Divisions of each V^dO. 

The v^dds are a compilation of prayers, called mdn- 
trds : with a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled 

F 4 
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bramhttnii ; from which last portion, the oopttnishild ia 
extracted. The prayers are properly the vdd&s, and ap- 
parently preceded the bramhiinQ. The whole of the 
Indian theology is professedly founded on the oopfi- 
nishtids. The several siinghitas, or collections of prayers, 
in each v6dii, constitute the sakhas or branches of each 
vddQ. Tradition, preserved in the poorantis, reckons 
sixteen siinghitas of the rig-vdd& : eighty-six, of the yii- 
joosh : or, including those which branched from a second 
revelation of this v^dfi, a hundred and one ; and not less 
than a thpusand of the samii-v^dti ; besides nine of the 
iit’hiirviinii. But treatises on the study of the v6dQ re- 
duce the sakhas of the rich, to five ; and those of the yii- 
joosh, including both revelations of it, to eighty-six. 

The collection of prayers in the rig^vidH is divided 
into eight parts (chfindii); each of which is subdivided 
into as many lectures (Qdhyayti). Another mode of 
division also runs through the volume ; distinguishing 
ten books (miinduhl), which are subdivided into more 
than a hundred chapters (iinoovakii), and comprise a 
thousand hymns or invocations (sooktu). A further sub- 
division of more than two thousand sections (vtlrgd) is 
common to both methods : and the whole contains above 
ten thousand ver'ics, or rather stanzas, of various mea- 
sures. 

The ichite yujoosh is the shortest of the vedds ; so far 
as respects the first and principal part, which comprehends 
the mdntrds. The sdnghita, or collection of prayers and 
invocations, belonging to this vedd, is comprised in forty 
lectures (udhyayd), unequally subdivided into numerous 
short sections (kdndika) ; each of which, in general, con- 
stitutes a prayer or mdiitru. It is also divided, like the 
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rig-vedu, into iinoovakiis, oi* chnptrrs. The niiiiiber of 
dnoovakiis, as they are stated at the close of the index to 
this vedu, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six : the 
number *)f sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987). But this includes many repetitions of the 
same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, 
containing^ from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec- 
tions (kilndika). The black yujoosh is more copious (.1 
mean, in reg-ard to mrintriis), than tiie white yiijoosh, but 
less so than the rig-vedii. Its sunj^hitn, or collection of 
prayers, is ;.rranged^ in seven books (ushtiiku or kandii), 
containing^ from five to eig^ht lectures or chapters (ud'h- 
ya) d, prusnu or prQpat ilkil). Each chapter, or lecture, is 
subdivided into sections (unoovakil), which are equally 
distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in 
the rest. The whole number exceeds hix hundred and 

fifty- 

‘‘Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the 
suinii vedii^ or of any commentary on it, I can only describe 
it imperfectly from such fragments as 1 have been able 
to collect. A principal, if not tlic first, part of the samtl- 
vedu is that entitled Archikh. it compiises prayers, 
here arranged, as appears from two copies of the ArchikQ,^ 
in six chapters (priipat’hukii) subdivided into half chap- 
ters, and into sections (dushiitee) ; ten in each chapter, 
and usually containing the exact number of ten verses 
each. The same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Gramrigeyii-gaiiff. — 
Another poj tion of the sami/- vedu, arranged for chanting, 

^ “ One of them dated nearly two centuries aito, in IC/ 2 Sflmvat. Tliis 
copy exhibits the fiirUicr title of Chaiidiisce siinRliita." 
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bcai*s the title of Ariinyii-ganii. Three copies of it,** 
which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribu- 
tion into three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters, anid decades or sections, like the Archikti above- 
mentioned/ But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, 
divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 
The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, 
are repeated, once or oftener, for the purpose of showing 
these differences ; and, to most, are prefixed the appro- 
priate names of the several passages. — Under the deno- 
mination of bramhiinii, which is appropriated to the 
second part, or supplement of the v^dfi, various works 
have been received by different schools of the samll-v^dti.* 
Four appear to be extant ; three of which have been seA 
by me either complete or in part. One is denominated 
Shurvingshd ; probably from its containing twenty-six 
chapters. Another is called tldbbootti, or, at greater 
length, Udbhootif-bramhiind. The only portion which I 
have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, 
and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter. The best 

^ ** The molt ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three oen- 
turihs ago, in 1587 SdmThL'* 

' ** 'Phis Arttnyii comprises nearly three hundred verses (samCn}, or ex- 
acUy 290« The ArchikO contains twice as many, or nearly 600.'* 

* Sir Robert Chambers's copy of the samO-vddO comprised four portions 
entitled GanO, the distinct names of which, according to the list received 
from him, are ViganU, Ama, V6gQnb, OoganO and Oohytt-ganfl. The first 
of these I suspect to be the ArOnyO, written in that list Arna ; the last 
seems to be the same with that which is in my copy denominated Oohfi- 
eaiiO," 
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known among the bramhdns of the Ramii'V^ild iti that 
entitled Tandyti. The Chandogyd, its principal oopd* 
nishddy which is one of the longest and most abstruse 
compositions, contains eight chapters (prdpatdkds), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the bramhdnd, 
in which they are numbered from three to ten. The firs^ 
and second, not being included in the oopdnishdd, pro- 
bably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amount- 
ing, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. A great 
part of the Chandogyd is in a didactic form : including, 
however, like most of the other oopdnishdds, several dia- 
logues. 

# 

The sdnghita, or collection of prayers and invocations 
belonging to the Ht'h&rounii, is comprised in twenty 
books (kandd), subdivided into sections (dnoovakd), 
hymns (sooktd), and verses (rich). Another mode of 
division by chapters (prdpatdkd) is also indicated. The 
number of verses is stated at 6015 : the sections exceed a 
hundred ; and the hymns amount to more than seven 
hundred and sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
nearly. The most remarkable part of the dt’hdrvd-v^dfi 
consists of theological treatises, entitled oopdnishdds, 
which arc appendant on it. They are computed at fifty- 
two : but this number is completed by reckoning, as dis- 
tinct oopdnishdds, diftercnt parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, comprising eight oopdnishdds, together 
with six of those before described as appertaining to other 
vedds, arc perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
vddantd. Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, 
quoted.” 
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SECT. VI. 

Subjects treated of In the Vddfl. 

The subjects treated of in the vedit are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to give an analysis of them in a small 
compass: Hymns, addressed to the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificence prayers, to insure a long and 
happy life;— ceremonies, to be performed by a secular 
person ; — rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ; — prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to 
the firmament, to fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c. ; and to be used at 
the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire ; — 
dialogues on different subjects, — incantations, for preser- 
vation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, &c. ; — 
accounts of sacrifices performed by kings ; — of ceremonies, 
performed at the consecration of kings ; at oblations to the 
manes ; and on the full and change of the moon, &c. ; 
description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an 
officiating branihiin ; — method of consecrating perpetual 
fire the ceremony called dgnishtomii, including that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 

^•Prayers, employed at solemn rites called yiignfls,” 
i^ays Mr. Colebrookc, have been placed in the three 
principal vedQs : those which arc in prose are named 
ynjoosh; such as are in metre, are denominated rich; 
and some, which are intended to be chanted, are called 
samdn : and these names, as uistiiigiiishing different por- 

* ** The eiglith book of the rig contains a hymn wiitten by a king, in 

iJiaise of his own inuniSceDce towards a sage whose incantatiuus had re- 
Mlored him to mauliood, after he had been metamorphosed into a woman ; 
and strains of exultation uttered by his wife ou the oKasion/* 
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tions of the vedtis, arc, anterior to their separation in 
Vyasii’s compilation. But the iit'hiirvunti. not being 
used at the religious ceremonies abovr-meiitioiied, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites con- 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, 
is essentially different from the other ved&s; as is re- 
marked bj the author of an elementary treatise on the 
classification of the Indian sciences. 

Each vedti consists of two parts, denominated the 
miintrus and the bramhnnu^; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collociioii of the hy;nns, pra}er8, and invo- 
cations, boloiigiiig to oHv? veiin, is eiililled its siinghita^ 
Every other portion of Indian scripture is included under 
the general head ordivinity (brahmilnu). This comprises 
precepts, wliich inculcate religions unties; maxims, 
which explain those precept^.; and arguments, which 
relate to theology. But, in the present arrangement of 
the vediis, tlie portion, which contains passages called 
bramhunus, includes many which arc strictly prayers or 
mtintrtls. The theology of the Indian pcri|)ture, compre- 
hending the arginnentative portion entitled the v^dantil, 
is contained in tracts denominated oopurii.^huds ; some of 
which are portions of th? hrahmilnu, properly so called . 
others arc found only in a detached f :rm ; and one is 
a part of a siinghita itself. 

The sdnghita of the contains mrnitrus or 

prayers, which, for the most part, arc encomiastic ; as the 
name of the rig-vcdil implies.'* 

* “ 'I'he mAntias or |irayei'S of llie rig-v^iltt arc, for the most part, cuco- 
miastic, as the name of this v^Ja implies, rich to laud ; properly signifying 
any prayer or hyiuu, in wliich a deity is praised. As those are mostly in 
verse, tlie term becomes also applicable to such passages of any v^dii, as arc 
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The yujoor vedu relates chiefly to oblations and sa- 
crifices, as the name itself implies/ The first chapter, 
and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers 
adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon : 
but the six last sections regard oblations to the manes. 
The subject of the third chapter is the consecration of a per- 
petual fire, and the sacrifice of victims ; the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called dgnishtomti, which includes 
that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the vaji1p6yii and rajusooyii ; the last 
of which ceremonies involves the consecration of a king. 
Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, re- 
gard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire ; and the ceremony, 
named Soutramilnec, which was the subject of the last 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to 
be used at an fishwQmedhil, or ceremony emblematic of 
the immolation of a horse and other animal^, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chap- 
ters, from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The 
two next are miscellaneous chapters ; the Soutranitinee 
and fiswumedhu are completed in two others; and the 
poorooshii-m£dhu, or ceremony performed as a type of the 
allegorical immolation of Narayunii, fills the thirtieth and 
thirty-first chapters. The three next belong to the SQrvtl- 
fn^dhCL, or prayers and oblations for universal success. 
A chapter follows on the Pitree-medhQ, or obsequies in 


reducible to measure according to the rules of prosody. The first v^du, in 
Vyasfi’s compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the rig- 
\6du ; or, as expressed in the commentary on the Index, * because it abounds 
with such texts (rich).” 

^ ** Yujoosh is derived from the verb yQj, to worhip or adore. Anotiiei 
etymology is sometimes assigned : but this is most consistent with the sub- 
ject : VIZ. (yfignfi) sacrifices, and (homO) oblations to fire.*' 
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commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the five 
last chapters contain such passages of this v&dQ, as are 
ascribed to Diidhjilk, son or descendant of Ufhfir«' 
vtin : four of them consist of prayers applicable to va- 
rious religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c. and the last is restricted to theology. The first 
section (dnoovakd), of the black ydjoosh, in this col- 
lection of prayers, corresponds with the first section 
(kdndika) in the white yujoosh ; but all the rest differ ; 
and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many of 
the topics are indeed alike in both vedds, but differently 
placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony call- 
ed rajdsodyd occupies one kandd, corresponding with the 
eight prdshnu of the first book (dshtdkd ;) and is|)reced- 
cd by two kandds relative to the vajdpeyd, aiid to the 
mode of ils celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in 
the preceding priTshnd. Consecrated fire is the subject 
of four kandds, which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sa- 
crifice (ddhwdrd) is noticed in the second and third lec- 
tures of the first book, and in several lectures of the 
sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book ; which treats largely on the Jyotishtomd, includ- 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The dshwd-medhd, nree-m^dbd, and pitree- 
medhd, are severally treated of in their places ; that i«. 
in the collection of prayers, and in the second part of 
this vedu. Other topics, introduced in different places, 
are numerous ; but it would be tedious to specify them at 
large. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the sam&-v6du ; if reliance 
may be placed on the inference suggested by the etynio- 
" logy of its name, which indicates, according to thd deri- 
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vation^ usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of 
the vedus in removing sin. The prayers . belonging to it 
are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended 
to be chanted ; and their supposed efficacy is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

“ The uthuixti^viditj as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, iliat such is the chief subject of 
that vcdii ; since it also contains a great number of pray* 
(u*s for safety and for the averting of calamities : and, 
like the oilier vedus, iitiitterous hymns to the gods, with 
j^rayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
excepting sucli as are named yugnil.’* 

SECT. VII. 

Methuil of reading the Veda. 

In a regular perusal of the vedu, which U enjoined 
to all priests, and which is much practised by Marhatas 
and Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, 
especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
mQiitru or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less important.^ The institiitors of 
the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study 
of the sense ; but they have inculcated with equal stre- 

y ** From the foot ^llu, convert ibie into so, and sa, and bignifying ^ to dc- 
•troy.' The derivative is expounded as denoting something * w Inch destroys 
sin.” 

* It was not, 1 dure say, because the bramhaiis were ashamed of the v4. 
dOs, that they taught students Co regard the uicaniiig of a passage as of less 
importance than to l«iiow the author, the metre, and the purpose of each in- 
cautatiun : bur, iu giving such advice, surely their ideas of the importance 
of the mcaniue of their most sacred books must have been very low. 
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nuousness, and more success, ^ittention to the name of the 
rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered,^ the 
deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to yirhrch it 
relates, and alsb its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or 
the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Ac- 
cordingly the v6dii is recited in various superstitious 
modes : word by word, either simply disjoining them, or 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for- 
wards, once or ofltener. Copies of the rig-vedfi and yii- 
joosh (for the samfi-vedu is chanted only) arc prepared 
for these and other modes of recital, and arc called p&du, 
kriimfi, juta, ghuiiu, &c. But the various n ays of invert- 
ing the text are restricted, as it should appear, to the 
principal vedus ; that is, to the original editions of the 
rig-vedu and yujoosh : while the subsequent editions, in 
which the text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being 
therefore deemed subordinate sakbas, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner/’ 

SECT. VIII . — Specimens of the Hymns of the Samu^ 
v6du^ 

From the Arunyu>ganu. 

Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, 
innumerable feet, BrumhS fills the heavens and the earth ; 
he is whatever was, whatever will be; be is separate from all ; 
in this separate state he exists in a three- fold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world ; 
he is therefore called the Great Being ; his command is 
as the water of life ; from him proceeded the Viratfi. 
poorooshii ;• he is the source of universal motion ; he is 

" ** The ShreS-bhagUvata and sercral pooranas thus describe what is here 
called the Virata-poorooshai viz. the whole unirerse existLi^* as the body of 
the deity ; in which he dwells as the oninatiiig soul -The upper part of 

G 
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not separate from the universe; he is the light of the 
moon, of the sun, of the fire, of the lightning, and of all 

Siis thlglis form the earth ; his navel the firmament ; his breast, the heavens ; 
the higher pans of his body, the heavens of the rishees ; the back of bis 
shoulders, the heaven of the pi trees ; his iit ek, the heaven of those who were 
the most rigid ascetics ; his liead, the heaven of Rrumha ; his breach, the 
first of the regions below the earth ; bis thighs the second region ; liis knees, 
the third ; his legs, the fourth; his ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, 
the sixth ; the soles of his feet, patalQ, or the woild of snakes. His mouth, 
words, (the v 61 ft) fire and its regent, the seven principles of bodies, and the 
rules of veise : his tongue, hnrnt-oflreriiigs, food, the water of life, water, aud 
the regent of the waters ; hi.s nose, the five breaths, the regent of air, scents ; 
his cyc.«, evLM-y shining substance, the sun and moon ; his brows, the evening; 
his ears, the ten regions and their regents, also vacuum and sound ; his 
whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth ; his skin, contact, 
sacrifices and olTerings ; the hair of his body, the trees, grasses, &c. ; the 
hair of his liead, the clouds ; his heard, the lightning ; his nails, the metals ; 
Ills arms, the guardians of the regions ; his feet, prayer, and preservation ; 
bis penis, children, &c. ; his anus, death, injury, hell ; his left side, igno- 
rance, and irrcligioii ; his I'eins, the male and female rivers ; his bones, the 
moiintains ; his belly, tlic sea that surrouiuls tlic eartli ; his mind, religion, 
Brtlroha, and Shiiu ; bis heart, the rishees, Vishnoo, and true wisdom; his 
favour, religion ; his frown, irrcligioii. In short, Brumlia, Sliivu, the gods, 
the titans, precious stones, men, serpents, birds, beasts, creeping things, the 
ilpsurds, Che dOkshfls, the rakshiisus, the MiOutCis, the siddlius, whatever 
passes tliiongh the wuter.s, dwells in the earth, or files in the air, the planets, 
stars, the clouds, thunder, lightning, and all that compuses the visible uni- 
verse, are parts of the Viratu-poorooshii. — JIow strikingly does this agree 
with a Fragment ly Epictetus^ lately found in Herculaneum : “ Chrysip- 
pus, refenliig every thing to Jupiter, inaiiitaius, that the woild is as it were 
an animated body, and that God is the governing power, and the soul of the 
\v1m)1c ; that the world is one of the intelligent principles, governing in com- 
mon with gods and men. Diogenes, the Babylonian, also, in his. book con- 
cerning Minerva, asserts, that the world is the same with Jove, and that 
it comprehends that divinity as the body of man does his soul. All the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if they have left us any gods at all, as some of 
them have left none, and others have taken away many, say, that Cod is 
one ; or, in other words, the universe and its soul ; and those who allow a 
plurality, vary in their statements, being aware, that, if they affirmed the 
existence of one God only, they might be traduced before the multitude as 
destro>ing the gods, bv allowing only one universal deity and not several 9 
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that shines ; the v6dii is the breath of his nostrils ; the 
primary elements are his sight ; the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter ; his sleep^ is the destruction of the 
universe ; in different forms he cherishes the creatures, 
as, in the form of fire, he digests their food ; in the form 
of air, he preserves them in existence; in the form of 
water, he satisfies them ; in the form of the sun, he as- 
sists them in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon, 
he refreshes them with sleep ; the progression of time, 
forms his footsteps ; all the gods are to him as sparks from 
fire. In the form of fire,*" he cherishes the gods — there^ 
fore I bow to Him, who is the universe ; to the gods who 
dwell in heaven, 1 bow ; to the gods who dwell in space, 
1 bow ; to the gods on earth, I bow ; to the regent 
of waters, I bow ; to the gods who guard the regions, 1 
bow.” 


BrQmhti is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of 
i^ight ; he dwells in the centre of light ; he without eyes, 
sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, 
be holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the 
rapidity of lightning ; without the appropriate members, 
he hears and tastes of every thing ; becoming the cultiva- 

much less all those who arc generally held in estimation : wliile we assert 
the existence not only of the gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of 
many more. Besides, they have noi thought fit to leave even those, respecting 
whom they agree with us, in a form like that in which they are universally 
worshipped : for they admit no gods in the resemblance of men, but only the 
air, and the winds, and the aether ; so that I should confidently assert, that 
they are more reprehensible than even Diagoras : for he has treated the 
gods with levity almost, but has not directly attacked them, us Aristoxenus 
has observed in the customs of the Mantineaa ; and in his poetry, he 
remarks Diagoras has adhered to tiie truth, introducing nothing like im- 
piety in any of his verses : but in the capacity of a poet, speaking with re- 
verence of the deity." 

* Tlie sacrificial fire. * Fire is said to be the mouth of the gods. 

- IS « 
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tor, he tills the g^round; becoming the clouds, he waters 
it ; becoming corn, he fills the creatures. His power is 
seen in the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch- 
ing sun, the cooling beams of the moon ; in the butter- 
yielding milk ; while he dwells in the body, it retains the 
vital heat; when he retires, it becomes cold ; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live ; he conceals those who 
are appointed to be hid; he beholds the world ; he ap- 
points the names and forms of things, and thus makes them 
known ; helwho seeks refuge in him, is worshipped by all 
the gods ; he destroys the sins ofsuch a devotee as fire con- 
sumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near; 
from the wicked he is far off ; he is the source of truth 
and of falsehood ; to assist men in their worship, to him 
have been assigned name, form, and place ; he who takes 
refuge in him, is a holy person ; he whose face is turned 
from him, is a blasphemer.’" 

It appears, that when the Hindoos chant tliese hymns, 
the sounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, 
which may properly be called the melody or tunc in 
which they are chanted."* 

SECT. IX. — Specimen of the Prayers of the Vida. 

O l^gnee, come and eat ; sit on this kooshfi seat ; I 
invite thee to feed on clarified butter, that thou mayest 
invite and entertain the gods; thou art adored by all the 
gods. The gods have placed thee on earth to cherish all. 

0 Ugnee, thou who dwcllest in the mind, as well as in all 
places, thou knowest all creatures; make known my de- 
sires to God, that my sacrifice may be accepted, and that 

1 may be honoured among men. He has no enemies who 

^ .See a paragraph in page 81. 
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praises Ifgnee, and who presents offerings to him in the 
sacrifice, while the flame, unniixed with smoke, burns 
bright, and surrounds the altar from the south. Like a 
guest, Ugnee is welcome among men. He is applauded 
as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger ; to 
know him is the object of desire. He is the most excel- 
lent of all the gods ; the Great Lord of earth : he makes 
known the good and evil belonging to all. O t^gnee, 
satisfy, as Chiliidru by his welcome beams ; preserve us 
from our enemies; come before us; deliver from all 
fear of future birth.'’ 

“ O Ushwinee-koomafu ! w'e entreat your presence. 
The juice of the somii is prepared in one place, on the 
seat of the kooshU, for you both. Come, and receive all 
this somti. What do you resemble ? you are the destroy- 
ers of enemies ; the removers of disease ; the lovers of 
truth. As the giants make their enemies weep, so make 
our enemies weep." 

‘‘ We seek for more riches from Indru. Whether thoi 
procure it from men, or from the inhabitants of hoaven 
or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only inak 
us rich." 

O Indrtt ! for our preservation, collect riches." 

By riches we obtain strength to wound and dcstro 
our enemies in War, therefore give us riches." 

O Indru ! wc entreat thee to order it, that we ma' 
have excellent jewels, and precious stones, and a vor\ 
large [lortion of riches. We call those riches which may 

G 3 
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be enjoyed, Vibhoo ; a g^reat quantity of riches we call 
Pr&bhop (Lord).” 

“ At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the 
sacrifice, which is food.” 

O Ognee ! thou who receives! the clarified butter, 
and art always glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who 
are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 

O Indrii and V droond ! according to our desires, 
give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We pray 
thee always to continue near us.” 

“ O Indrd ! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, 
the all-powerful in the field of battle, to obtain riches, 
wc bring thee food.” 

** O Indrd ! the giants stole the cows, and concealed 
them in the cave : thou with the vayoos (winds) sought- 
edst and obtainedst the cows.* What do the vayoos re- 
semble ? — They can penetrate into the most difficult re- 
cesses ; in an invisible manner they can remove things 
from one place to another.” 

‘‘ Indrd ! He at once harnesses his two horses named 
Hdree. They are so well instructed, that at the mere 
word of Indrd they become united in the chariot. Indrd 
is covered with ornaments.” 

* This allodet to a story, that the giants stole some cows from heaven, 
and hid them in a dark cave. IndrO, in conjunction with the winds, over- 
came the giants, and delivered the cows. There are forty-nine ditferent 
winds, which are represented as the servants of Indrd. 
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Formerly, the giant Vritrtt brought darkness on the 
world ; to remove which, and give light to the inhabitants 
of the earth, Indrii fixed the sun (Souryii) in the heavens. 
Sooryti, by his rays, has rendered the mountains and 
the world visible.” 

All the beneficent gods have excellent praise ad- 
dressed to them : but these forms of praise are not suffi- 
cient to celebrate the praise of Indru. Indrd is possessed 
of boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent 
praise addressed to other gods is inconsiderable when ad- 
dressed to Indru/’ 

In the war in nhich the soldiers fly before mighty 
enemies, let the straight-flying arrow Eeshoo comfort us. 
T^t it give us increase ; make our bodies like flint. Let 
the mother of the gods (Uditce) increase our happiness.” 

O excellent and powerful horses ! fly to the field of 
battle. O whip! thou lashest the horses till they are 
urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

Ugnee ! O beautiful tongued ! who partakes! of 
the clarified butter of various gods, and of whose orts the . 
gods partake, do tiiou increase our wisdom and our sacri- 
fices, and receive us with our wives among the gods.” 

Indrd is possessed of universal power : and he gives 
without trouble whatever is requested.” 

V ' * 

“ O Ugnee ! formed out of two, [by ru]>bing two sticks 
together], favour the priest who holds in his liands the 
turn kooshd for a scat, and convey all the gods [hithei]. 

G 4 
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TIioi^brifigeBt the gods to our assistance : therefore art 
thou deserving of praise.*’ 


O all yc singers ! extol LTgnec at the sacrifice. iDg* 
nec ! he is of excellent memory ; he religiously speaks 
the truth ; he is glorious ; he is the destroyer of the inju- 
rious and of disease."’ 

O Ugnee ! there arc none among the excellent gods 
whose worship is not performed at thy sacrifice, and none 
among excellent men who worship thee not.” 

This praise is offered, to obtain the friendship of the 
Hibhoo gods, by the priests of excellent memory. This 
praise procures excellent riches, jewels, and other fa- 
vours.” 

The Tiibhoo gods restored their aged parents to youth 
again. By pooroosliii-churunu,^ having obtained the per- 
fect incantations, they are able to procure whatever they 
desire. They are without deceit, and on all occasions 
they repeat the above perfect incantations.” 

O all ye priests, according to the forms of the samfi- 
vedd, in the sacrifice praise the before-mentioned gods, 
Indru and IJgnee.” 

“ When Vishnoo was incarnate under the nameof .Tri- 
vikriimu, and brought into his mind the three worlds, 
heaven, earth and patald, he threw his feet in three direc- 
tions : then were these three worlds found in Vishnoo’s, 
feet covered with dust.” 

' Here h nn allusion to a ceremony wliicli is supposed to lisive been first 
taught ill the tun tins. 
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“ O all ye bramhttn priests, the water contains immor- 
tality. From tlpQ is derived jttlQ (water). In its trans- 
fwmation it becomes the water of life. This is recorded 
in ‘the v6d0. The waters contain medicine ; for food, 
which is nourished by water, removes the disease of hun- 
ger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, 
delay not. ’ 

The god SomQ has said, that all medicines exist in 
the waters ; that the medicinal climbing plants, plants, 
trees, roots, &c. are produced in the waters, tignee, 
called Shookrd, is the giver of happiness to all the world. 
This is made known in the Toittireeyti chapter.” 

Those who are exceedingly wise, through the god 
Vilroonii. obtain die knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future.” 

I have seen the god Ydroonfi, who is to be seen of 
all, and who is come here to shew me favour ; 1 have also 
seen his chariot on earth ; and he has readily received the 
praise which I have addressed to him.” 

O Indrd and Vilroonii ! performing these works for 
your preservation (nourishment), we receive riches. Ob- 
taining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjoy- 
ment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, beyond what 
we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use.” 

** I invite the god Indrii and the god tjgnee to come 
and drink the juice of the somtf. Let them both arrive 
for my good : having thus begun this sacrifice, I am the 
receptacle of their afiection.” 
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O l!tgnee, bring to the place of sacrifice indrance and 
the other goddesses, who desire to be present at this sa- 
crifice; and bring also the TwBshtree gods to drink the 
somu juice.’* 

** For our preservation, and to drink the somii juice, 
we invite the goddesses Indrance, Yfiroonanee, and Ag- 
ncyee, to this sacrifice.” 

O Prit'hivce ! give us a suitable place to dwell in, 
free from thorns ; bestow on us very long dtvelling 
houses.” 

We pray that the wicked and evil speaking giant 
Vritrii may not have power to contend with us.” 

“ O SouryB ! as the husbandman cultivates his field all 
the year round to obtain barley, so do thou provide for 
me, the sacrificer, somB juice during the spring and the 
other five seasons of the year.” 

“ O waters ! for the preservation of my body forbid 
diseases ; that in health we may long behold the sun ; 
create medicines.” 

O waters ! with your waters wash away all the guilt 
that 1 the sacrificer have committed in sinning, with and 
without knowledge, in cursing a holy person, or in speak* 
ing falsely.” 

« O VBroonii ! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is thy 
nature. Therefore, if at any time, through ignorance, we 
liave neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 
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displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not 
destroy us.” 

<< O Ugnee, and all ye who are invited* assemble, and 
receiving this our sacrifice, and this our praise, supply us 
with plenty of food.” 

O IndrQ ! let us spend our time each with his own 
wife. Let the messengers of Ytimfi go to sleep, that they 
may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful 
cows and horses ; number us among the great.” 

O Indrii ! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of 
beautiful cows and horses ; number us among the great ” 

O Cgnee ! enable us abundantly to increase these 
our prayers. We extol thee to the utmost of our ability : 
being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, 
power, and excellent wisdom.” 

O Hfirishchiindra, the priest ! O Hiirishchiindr&, the 
god ! Separate the purified sonid juice which 1 have 
brought to this sacrifice ; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somd juice which has not yet been purified; and that 
which remains, place in a leathern vessel.” 

“ ShoonQ-shephiisajs, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great 
distance from their nests, on their return to these nests, 
fly with all their strength, so my mind, destitute of anger, 
and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great 
riches and wealth, flies to thee.” 


“ O VdroonQ ! as the charioteer, after fatigue in run- 
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ning to a great distance, pleases his horse by different 
services, so we, for our happiness, please thee.” 

« I praise Ugnee, the priest [completer] of the offering, 
[first placed in the sacrifice] the impregnated with gifts to 
bestow ; the consuming sacrificator, supply injg abundantly 

the gems (of reward.)” 

O fire, be thou the way of our ha[yprness ; as a father 
to his child, be near to us.” 

O visible yayoo,'come. These somil (offerings) arc 
prepared ; drink them ; hear the invitation.** 

O Yayoo and Indrd, who dwell in tl^e stream of but • 
ter mixed with food, ye know (that the sornd) is ready ” 
come speedily.” 

O Indrd, possessor of the horse, coine^speedily for 
the vedd-incanted praises ; accept the food prepared.*’ 

May this Sdrdswdtec, who commands affectionate 
and true words, the accouiplishcr (of the work) of tiu 
wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

O Indrd, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong* 
thunderbolt, that we may conquer in battle.” 

O Indrd, give us incalculable, excellent, and unde- 
cayable wealth, which consists in cows, food, and long 
life.” 

O Ognee, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with btibiuni, and void ol 
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tears, enter the parent of water,* that they may net be se- 
parated from their husbands, may be in union with excel- 
lent husbands, be sinless, and jewels among women.” 

Let u$ meditate on the divine ruler (Sanitrle :} may ft 
guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (Savitrec), who should be stu- 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the under* 
standing, salute the divine sun (Savitree) with oblations 
and praise.”^ 

SECT. X. — Specimens of the Bramhun&^from the Rigy 
ySjoorii, and Ut'h&reft Vid&s. 

lufltructioiii relative to Sacrifices. 

c* 

Let the priest present oflTerings to Ushwinee-kooma* 
ru from the flesh of the fourth sheep which is dressing, 
and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Ushwi- 
nee-koomarii partake of the flesh prepared with clarified 
butter, and of the fat and entrails which have been taken 
from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to Ushwinee-koomarii, and to Sfiriiswiitee, 
and to Indnl. Lctliim present to Ugnee, to Somfl, aiid 
to Inrlrfi, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum 
and barley ; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that 
it may be perfected. 

In the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat 
forms of praise and petition to the animal ; bathe him ; 
repeat incantations in bis ears and nose; sprinkle him 
with water ; slay him ; and, removing the entmils, offer 
tlie burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 


» Fire, 


This fornii the celebrated incantation called the gayiitree. 
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O priest, with the flesh of the goat worship t^shwi- 
nee-koomarfi ; with the flesh of the sheep, SilrfiswAtce ; 
with, the flesh of the bull, Indrii; and with that of the 
goat and the sheep, Vrihfispiitee.’’ 

Of the Sacrifice of Animals. 

' Three altars must be erected ; also posts of three 
kinds of sacred wood ; seventeen animals must be selected 
for the occasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be Cut, one from the right side, another from the 
breast, and another from the back of the head. Black, or 
white, or speckled animals are to be preferred. They 
must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous 
one, nor be too young, nor too old, nor labour under any 
distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have any 
scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. 
Sesamum anointed with clarified butter must be oflered 
in this sacrifice ; in the middle altar must be offered on 
the fire honey, sugar, and ni'ilk ; on another of the altars 
a meat offering, consisting of boiled rice, honey, and cla* 
rifled butter. Near to each altar must sit a bramhdn to 
watch the sacred fire, called Brdmha.' Round the fire 
on the middle altar must be placed meat offerings for the 
ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer wish to 
moke any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, 
offering curds to the deity whom he addresses.” 

Of a Sacrifice offered by the sage Twuslita, for the Deatruaion of the Kiog 
of the Gods. 

Twtishta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruc- 
tion of Indrd, the king of heaven, who had cut off the 


i See ro'. ii. page 17. 
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three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on 
that to the east, and to invite the gods. The gods arri-* 
ved, but not desiring the destruction of Indrii, they be- 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the different 
appurtenances belonging to the sacrifice: for instance, they 
concealed two pestles which were required to pound the 
l ice for the meat-offering ; and this compelled the sage 
to bruise the rice between his nails : the law of the sacri- 
fice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratching his 
body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the 
horn of a deer ; this horn the gods likewise took away. 
He offered the curds to the god Vishwfi, but the water 
which should have been offered to another god,' Vajee, 
the divine guests clandestinely removed. The bruised 
rice intended to be offered to Sooryfi, who is described as 
having no teeth, they removed in the same manner. The 
three kinds of wood which should have been offered in 
the three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the clarified 
butter, wdiich should have been poured on the fire in the 
second stage of the sacrifice. An awning of three kinds 
of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these occa- 
sions : the white part the gods conveyed away ; a pan of 
water used at this sacrifice, which was surrounded with a 
piece of cloth, on the top of which three kinds of green 
branches were laid ; the body of which was anointed with 
curds and rice ; and into which five kinds of precious 
metals or stones, and nine of bruised branches, had been 
throVn, shared tha same fate ; of ten wooden dishes 
placed ,a'ouhd' the altar, containing offerings, the two 
plaaed^‘&t tHb. top and bottom* of the altar, the gods also 
conveyed Imthis manner thp: vexed the sage, till 

the tears seen to fall front thVfire to the westward ; 

hence one name .of the regent ’of^ fire bccamb UooA'ii; 
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frbni rod&nii, to weep ; from these tears sprung silver ; 
and hence silver is forbidden to be placed among gifts to 
the gods, as tears arc a mark of uncleanness. The sage 
too fell into a state of perplexity ; and hastening to bring 
more clarified butter, to supply the place of that which 
had been stolen, he repeated tffe prayers incorrectly ; for 
instead of repeating Be thou the enemy of fndrfi,” he 
said, Let Iiidru be thy enemy,*’ and thus the giant, 
which was brought into existence by the merit of the sa- 
crifice, and which was to have destroyed" Indrd, was 
destroyed by liiin.”*" [The accouht of this sacrifice is 
continued to a considerable length, but the particulars re- 
semble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. 
45, &c. that it appeared unnecessary to go further into 
the subject.] 

The Sheua Sacrifice for rendering an Enemy speechless. 

The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a 
black seat, wear black garments, offer dark coloured 
flowers ; the four images of the person against whom the 
sacrifice is to be offered, are also to be dressed in blacky 
the eyes and mouth painted red, and the breast white. 
The priest must take a hawk', and slay it, placing its flesh 
upon a yellow garment ; after a number of other prepara- 
tory ceremonies, he must offer pieces of the flesh in the 
fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to 
one thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times, ‘ 
and at each offering use a separate prayer; as be draws 
back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire, he 
must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with 

^ See the rig-Tdd&. 

> When offerings are made up to or beyond a thousaadi it is iCpposed iuSi 
an enemy is soon destroyed. 
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them. On tbie occasion the following prajers are ut- 
tered i 

O t^gnee I make dumb the moutli and words of this 
my enemy.” “ O tjTgnee I festen with a pdg the tonghe 
of this my enemy.” O Cgnee 1 fill with durfraetion the 
mind of this my enemy.” ** O iDgnee I confound the 
speech of the firiends. of this my enemy.” ' ^ O tignee ! 
destrdy the senses of this my enemy.** 

** O tfgnee ! all the gods are centered in thee ; do thou 
render propitious the judge who is to decide between me 
and this enemy.” ” O tjgnee ! make this judge the ene- 
my of my enemy.*' 

tn this nianner, he must continue the sacrifice for fifteen 
days and nights : in the darkest part of the night, he 
must place a lamp near the altar, and thus address it t 

O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by thee, foils into the 
blaze, so let my enemy be overthrown in the seat of 
judgment.*’ 

« O Ognee ! thou who art thO mouth of all the gods, 
as the smoke entering the eyes renders them dim, so do 
thou destroy thO wbdom of my enemy.” 

O tlgnee ! thou who, by digesting their fi>od, nou- 
rishest mankind, reduOe to ashes this my enemy.” 

Having thus ofiered the sacrifice, he must take the 
ashes, the yellow cloth, &c. and throw them Where four 
roads meet."* 

■> See the aUiicberh-ksiida of the ht’banrtt-T<dli. These MrcD|efuI 
prsyert, Bmu the fit’hhn&.vMh, belong to the pieccdiiig section ; but the 

H 
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Of the DenHloa ctUed Ooputtott. 

There are two kinds of oopastf ntt, or devotion ; first, 
that wherein an invisible being is worshipped through a 
visible object ; this is called aroptl. The other is medita- 
tion on the deity through a description by sensible objects. 
In these acts of devotion, the mind is employed on the 
name, form,^ and qualities of the god, by singing, prayer, 
repetition of his lieine, or meditation, so as to excite in 
the mind religious aflhctions. The mind must be fixed on 
the.object Of devotioO, without any intermission, except 
that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life ; it must be fiee from injurious thoughts ; full of 
compassion towards the poor, the blind, and even ene- 
mies ; happy both in pain and pleasure; insensible to the 
injuries of others ; free from desire of unlawful gains ; 
must desire no more than necessary food and clothing ; 

and be free from distraction and error.” 

\ 

Let the person who wishes to worship the deity in his 
mind, first choose a place on the banks of a river, or near 
a temple of ShivQ, or near a shalgramfi, or in a field 
where cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwii trees, 
or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, or in a holy place, 
or in a cave, or near a water-fall ; at any rate in a secret 
spot, where the mind can remain undistracted. He must 
sit on the skin of a tyger or a deer, or on a koosbti mat, 
or on a blanket ; a white seat is to be preferred. He may 
sit in any form common to the animals, but there are 
eighty-four methods peculiarly excellent; the piidmti pos- 
ture, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left hand, and the left foot in 

account of this Bacrifice seemed to require that the prayers Mionld be in- 
serted with it. / 
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the right hand, is one of the best ; another method is to 
sit cross-legged, and to close with the fingers a 0 d'.feet all 
the avenues of respiration. The worshipper must next 
withdraw his mind from all sublunary things, and confirm 
his distaste of them, by perpetually holding up to himself 
their unreal nature. He must also bring his mind to an 
undivided attention to the deity, and in a perfectly ab- 
stracted manner fix it on him : thus prepared, he must in 
imagination prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and rea- 
lize in his mind all the visible attributes of him on whose 
form he meditates ; he must so realize every feature and 
member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, ten- 
derness, &c. arising from real vision. In this state of 
mind, he must mentally present all the usual ofierings to 
the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must 
present, first, from earth, all the fruits of the earth ; from 
the water, water to wash his feet ; from the fire, the sacred 
lamps ; from the air, incense, and from the ethereal ele- 
ments, flowers ; and from whatever the mind delights in, 
he roust present the most precious offerings. Addressing 
himself to the deity, he must say, Like myself there is 
not another sinner on earth ; and like thyself there is no 
saviour ; O god, seeing this is the case, I wait thy will.” 
He must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all 
his passions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate 
attachment, intoxication, and envy. He must add, All 
my works, good or evil, in the fire of thy favour, I present 
to thee as a burnt-offering.”" 


See the Vi’ihadsu*ilnyak& Oophnishiid. 
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SECT. X.I.^^Specimen of the Oop&nish&ds. 

Of the Crefttion. 

Formerljr this world (Brttmhtt) was in the form of 
male. He, reflecting, saw nothing but himself. He first 
uttered the sound 1 : from hence his name became 1* 
Therefore to the present time people first say I, and then 
mention any other name. The first being became the 
subject of feat*. He thought within himself, if there exists 
no oile except myself, from what does my fear arise ? By 
looking at himself, his fear was removed. What should 
he fear, when there was none but himself. He enjoyed 
not pleasure alone ; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. He wished for another. He divided his 
body into two parts like the lobes of a seed of pulse, and 
one became a male and the other a female.*^ 

At first, only Bniniha, the bramhBu, existed. Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, 4 ind therefore 
he created the excellent cast of the ksIiBtriyils. Among 
the gods, they created Indrd, Ydroonfi, Somu, Roodrii, 
Mayd, Ydmd, Mrityoo, Eeshand, &c. Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshdtriyds ; at the raj- 
sooyd sacrifice, the bramhdns were placed below the 
kshdtriyds, and served the kshdtriyds. The kshdtriyds 
alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from Brdniha, the 
branihdn ; and though they have obtained from Brrimha 
the greater excellency, yet at the close of any ceremony 
the kshdtriyds seek for the benefits of the ceremony 
through the bramhdns. Those kshdtriyds who injure the 
bramhdns, destroy their own r{ice,and become great sin*' 
ners.” 


See the VriliOdiirfinyhkQ Oop&uishfid. 
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First, was created vacuum, from vacuum air, from 
air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from the 
earth food ; from food man,^ who may thus be compared to 
a bird : of the head no comparison is pretended ; the right 
artn is the right wing, the left the left wing ; the body to 
the navel, is Brilmha the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion, 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con- 
tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [pdrilm-atniii] eats not of 
the fruit; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes jof the 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion ; the 
fruit, religion and irrcligioii ; the roots, tlie three goontts; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final eman- 
cipation { the five actions of the tree, the five senses ; the 
six natural properties of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessive attachment, infatuation, envy ; the seven barks 
are the seven transmutations pf food, as explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal identity, and 
wisdom ; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body ; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained.'’^' 

On this subject, I beg leave to quote a singular para- 

' The expre9<«ioD here is aniiUioilya poorooshtk, or food-made man • 
which is thus explained ; food received into the body, first becomes juice 
then blood, then flesh, then fat, then bones, then marrow, then seed. 

* The whole of the reasoning in this extract is designed to identify (Jud 
with matter. 

' See ihe Toitirceyu Oopdnishud. 

II 3 
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graph from the rig-v^dtl, as given by Mr. Colebroohe: 
" Then there was no entity, nor nonenity ; nb world, nor 
sky, nor ought above it : nothing, any where, in the hap- 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not ; nor then was immor- 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But tuat* 
breathed without'afflation, single with (Swtid*ha) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was : [for] 
this universe was enveloped witkdarkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids niixedJnJ waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed 
in his mind : and that, became the original productive 
seed ; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as ‘the bond of 
entity.” 


Initnictions from a Gooroo to his Disciple. 

Speak the truth ; be religious ; neglect not learning ; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in fasnilies; be not indifferent to truth, be dili- 
gent ill religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in instructing others, and in serving tlic gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods ; serve the good ; refrain from dishonourable actions ; 
perform the good actions^ you have seen us do ; avoid 

■ The pronoun (/Hd), thus emphatically used, is understood to iiiteiid 
the Supreme Being, according to the ductriucs of the V^dantii. When ma- 
nifested by creation, he is the entity fiudj ; while forms, being mere illusion, 
are nonentity CasnpJ, The whof? of this hymn is expounded according to 
the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or Vedanta. Darkness and 
desire (tiimus and kamii) bear a distant resemblance to the chaos and cros 
of Hesiod. Thcog. v,. 1 16.” 
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what we avoid ; serve any braiahttn more excellent than 
I am. Whatever presents you make, give, them with de- 
votion, respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself with 
such bramhUns as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, 
who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law ; this is advice ; this is the meaning of the 
vdda ; this is the word of God. In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed. 

Of Absorption, or J^mancipation. 

Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is ob- 
tained: the soul takes refuge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
skull. The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 
passes through the taloo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self-knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the wind) 
in light, in Brumhii ; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more than 
this, it obtains Briimhfl, whose body is like the air, in* 
visible; who is the happy refuge of souls; the giver of 
joy to the mind ; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh ! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this BrQin* 
hil, who is intelligence and religion itself.”** 

' See fbe ToitireSytt OopUnihSd. ” Ibid. 

H 4 
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SECT. XIL — Remarks. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of the foui 
divisions of the v^dii, 1 now proceed to offer a few re 
marks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of s 
sentence of which, says the divine Mtiiioo, ^ a priest indu 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perfbrn 
any other religious act.* For the basis of these remarks 
Mr. Colebrooke’s very learned essay on the vddS is pre- 
ferred, as being incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the vedds are human composi- 
tions; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
vedd, the names of many of its writers ; and the poora- 
nds relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 
men these vedd-writers were: Vyasd, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children. — Vdshisht’fad cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandalds. In the rig- vedd 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain. — Bhrjgoo murdered his own mother, by cutting off 
her head.— Goutdiiid cursed bis wife for a criminal in- 
trigue with Indrd, and afterwards received her again.— 
Vrihdspdtee, the high-priest of the gods, at a sacrifice of- 
fered by king Mdroottd, fell into disgrace among the gods 
for his avarice. — Narudd was cursed by Brdmha, his 
father, and doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 

The writers of the vedd disagree one of the chapters 
of the rig-vedd contains an instance, which is not sin- 
gular in the vedds, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion 
gOiong inspired authors. ^ Some,’ it says, ^ direct the 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
deem superfluous : others, and particularly Sfityiikamti, 
son of Javulfi, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and Oodda- 
lukd, son of .Uroonu, has therefore so ordained the per- 
formance of the ceremony.” 

Mr. Colebrooke says, Every line [of the prayers of 
the vedd] is replete with allusions to mythology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 
heroes (as in the poorands) ; but one, which personifies 
the eleinenls and planets ; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. I observe, 
howevea, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are iamiliar in mythological poems.” — But do the 
poorands contain any thing more extravagant than some 
parts of what appears in this essay as portions of the v6dn 
lict it be admitted, however, that the idolatry of the vedd 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a man f— 
Kumuld, a bramhdn of Chatdra, a village adjoining to 
Serampore, in conversing one day with some of his fellow 
bramhuns^ advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a wooden or a clay image. Bring your cla«^ 
rifled butter, your rice, your sweetmeats, your garments 
to me,” said he. My family will be nourished by them.” 

' *MIc saw this [earth] and upheld St, assuming the form qf a boar [t'O- 
rahi'i]." Does not this sentence prore, this third uvutai-a was sup- 
posed to have taken place before this part of the vddik was written ? The 
name of Vishw&kurmun, the Indian rnlcan, is here mentioned, and a 
'^tory given respecting the creation of a cow by the power of religious aus(c< 

I i ties ; here a person would suspect that be was actually reading the pnora- 

histcad of the 
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W as not this man’s proposal more rational than the cus- 
tom of throwing clarified butter into the fire^ in the wor- 
ship of this dement ? — Farther, is it not probable, that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was realiv the worship of the 
sun, or of fire ? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the vedil, and noticed in this essay. Such charms are 
universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. Mul- 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few pOns of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to subdue the power of the 
rankest poison in the world. 

Several parts of the essay contain ascriptions of praise to 
muninceiit kings/ It should seem, that, when the Hindoo 
monarchies wore in their splendour, gifts to bramhilns 
and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 
what has this to do in such sacred books as the vedds ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices, are most addicted to 
lying; nor can it excite our wonder, when the vedd itself 
contains exaggerations like the following : Amongst other 
offerings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men- 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants; 10,000 
female slaves"; 2000 cows daily ;* 80,000 white horses ; 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh- 
ters of great men : 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold I ! ! 

Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 


^ In one of llic chapters of the rig^v^dO, wc have a woman praising heiseif 
Si the supreme and univeraal ^plr!t» 

* A sacred fire was lighted for Bhurutu, son of Dooshmuntu, in Sachi- 
goonu, at which a thousand brainbuns shared a tnomand millions of LO\>fe a 
piece/'— The Big- 
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lowing specimens : The sun is born of fire.” The 
moon is born of the sun.’* Rain h produced from the 
moon.” Lightning comes of rain.” He [the univer- 
sal soul] reflected, “ How can this [body] exist without 
me ?” He considered l)y which extremity he should pe- 
netrate. He thought, ‘^if [wilhojit me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view ; if hearing hear, skin fee), 
and mind meditate; if deglutition swallow, and the or- 
gan of generation perform its fuiu tions ; then who am 1 r” 

Parting the suture [ sremuntu j, he pciif^trated by this 
route. That opening is called the o (vidritec), and 
is the road to beatitude (iianduyri).'* 

Much is said in these works of the origin of things;, by 
♦he union of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the pooranfis : He tbit not delight ; and, therefore, man 
delights not when alone. He wished [the existence of | 
another; and instantly he became such, as is man an:I 
woman in mutual emlu’ace. He caused thi.9, Jiis own self, 
to fall in twain ; and thus became a husband and wdfe. 
Therefore wjis this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect moiety of himself; for soYagnuvulky ft has pro- 
nounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approached her; and, thence were human be- 
ings prodriccd. Siie reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] ap- 
proach me ; I will now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, 

’ “ The Hindoos believo, that the soul, or (•on*‘cious lif^, enters the boHj 
Ibrongh'thG sagittal suture; lodges iu the brain; and may coniemplatc, 
through the same opening, the divine perfections. Mind, or the reasoning 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, siiuracd in tlie heart.'* 
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and he into a stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, 
the other into a male one ; thus did he a^ain approach 
her, and the one-hoofed kind was the oflsprin^. She be- 
came a female goat, and he a male one ; she was an ewe, 
and he a ram : thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].'’ 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the vedu : We seek for more riches from Indrti, whe- 
ther thou procures! them from men, or from the inhabi* 
tants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from what- 
ever place, only make us rich.'* O Indrtt ! we entreat 
thcc that wc may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo ; a great quantity 
of riches we call prtlbhoo (Lord).” O Indnl and Vtl- 
rooiiii ! according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
every respect fill us. We pray thee always to continue 
near us.” “ O Indrti and Vdroonfl, we, perforniing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, wc treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use.” O Indru ! let us spend our time each with his 
own wife. Let the messengers of Yuinu (Pluto) go to 
sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thou- 
sands of beautiful cows and horses; number us among 
the great.” 

Of the benevolence taught in the \edii, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayers : Destroy, O su^ 
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cred grass,^ my foes ; exterminate my enemies ; annihilate 
all those who hate me, O precious gem !’* “ O fjgneo ! 

thou who rcceivest the clarified butter, ifhd art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
injurious and spiteful.*’ O Indrii I destroy all our co- 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number us 
among the great.” The lit’Iiurvii has been called the 
anathematizing vedii, since it is acknowledged that a con* 
siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de- 
struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos ; and it is very 
common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful disease^ to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un- 
known enemy, who has been reading incantations against 
him. This person not unfreqiienlly employs another 
man to repeat incantati(Mis to destroy the effect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be afflicted. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the vcdil has thrown 
the wisest of the Hindoos: six persons, deeply conver- 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
went to Ushwupiitee, the son of king Kekuyu, and thus 
addressed him : Thou well knowest the universal soul; 
coiniiiunicate that knowledge unto us.” When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual- 
ly : Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 
pQmunyoo?” Heaven,” said he, O venerable king!” 
He now turned to SQty uy Qgnil, the son of PoolooshO, 
saying, Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descen- 
dant of Prachiniiydgti ?” The sun,” answered he, O ve- 


k DQrblifi, Poa Cynosuroide^." 
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ncrablc kilijf !” He next addressed Iiidrudyoomnii, the 
son of Bhiilluvce : Whom dost thou ^vorship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaglirupudd.’* Air,” replied 
he, ‘‘ O venerable king !” He then interrogated Jiinii, 
the son of SurKilrakshyti : Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Surkttiwkshyii ?” The ctherial cle- 
ment,” said he, O venerable king I” He afterwards in- 
quired of Boodhihl, the son of Ushwiltiirashwii : Whom 
dost thou woisiiij) as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghru- 
pudu “ Water,” said he, O venerable king !” Last- 
ly, he interrogated Oocldalukn, the son of Uroonu : 
“ Whom thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Coutdinu ?” 'flic earth,” said lie, venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [coUectivelv] : “ You consider 
the universal soul, as it >vcre an individual being ; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor- 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its 
[manile'^ted] portions, and is inferred ["from conscious- 
ness], enjoNs nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls : his head is splendid, like that of this universal 
soul: liis eye is similarly varied ; liis breath is equally 
diiVused; his trunk is no less abundant ; his abdomen is 
alike full ; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the al- 
tar ; his hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire ; his mind, the consecrated llanie ; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the vedu has in- 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos ; May Vd- 
roonu grant me wisdom : may fire and Prujaputee confer 
on me sapience ; may Indrd and air vouchsafe me know- 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier 
both share my prosperity ; may the gods grant me su- 
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preme happiness : to lliee, who art that [felicitj], be this 
oblation etfectually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
the v^dii recognizes human sacrifices : In the pooroo* 
slui-medliii,*^ a hundred and eighty-five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts : and, after the hymn, concerning the alle- 
gorical immolation of Narayunfi, has been recited, these 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshti-m^diiii, as emblematic cere- 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the yiijoor 
vedu : and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri- 
tuals, and by commentators on the silnghitfi and bram- 
hiliiii ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ^ because the 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
ydgnii, must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri- 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, 
to cat human flesh.' It may be hence inferred, or con- 
jectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the vedfi itself : but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho- 
rity of certain pooranus and tiintriis fabricated by persons 
-who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus- 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle- 
gories, which they misunderstood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spiiriqusness of 
the oopiinishrids relating to Ranul, Krishnil, &c. ; they 


Fiotii pooroo.ihwj,jiir.n, and uitMfjn, a ''arrifice. 
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may be more ino(I(M*n than the others; but I conceive, 
that the mythology of the vedijs has given rise to the 
worship of the deified heroes, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition ; the vedti mentions Crilmha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vn, and many of the other gods; and encourages the 
burning of women alive/ which is surely a far greater 
crime than any thing done before the images of Daorga, 
RamQ or Krishnu, admitting that many detestable inde- 
cencies have been recently intioduccd at the festivals of 
these deities. 

Let the reader seriously weigh these quotations, and 
then let him recollect, that these arb parts of the vediis, 
the source of all the shastrds, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the must ancient and venerable books in 
the world. Munoo says, A priest who shall retain in 
his memory the whole rig-vedn, would be absolved 
“ from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
hands.'’ Here again, killing the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior 
cast, are esteemed crimes of similar magnitude, by Mfi* 
jioOj the son or grandson of Brdmha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legislators.”*^ 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has bor- 
rowed too much from a work already before the world J 
but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colebrooke ; the author also was veiy 
anxious to do justice to books which have made so much 
noise in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known 
candour will excuse his freedom of comment, which has 
* Sir W. Jones’s preface to Mlinoo. 


See p. 93. 
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arisen entirely from a conscientious regard to the interests 
of Truth. 

SECT. Xlll.-~Ofthe Six DSrsh&niis, 

Or the Writiogfl of the Six Philosophical Sects. 

The six diirshiintis are six Systems of Philosophy, hay- 
ing separate founders, shastriis, and disciples. Their 
names are, the Voish^shikti, the Nyayii, the Meemangsa, 
the Sankhytt, the PaiiinjiiKi and the YedantQ dQrshunSs. 
—The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in different parts of India, but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities ; Kilpilil is said to have instructed his students 
at GQnga-sagdrQ ; PQtiinjtilee at Bhagti-bhandarii ; Kti« 
nadii on mount Neelii; Joiminee at Neeldviitti^moolii ; 
and Goutdmd and Yedd-vyasd seem to have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup- 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifices, or 
possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lectureri 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain ; their books 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed by Sir W. Jones, 
but in the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger resemblance may be traced 

Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos 
originated with a single and a different founder : thus 
Kiinadtlwas the founder of the voish6shikti ; GoiitumQ 
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of the noiyayikii ; Joiminee of the Meemangsa ; KiipilQ 
of the sankhyii; Piitiinjalee of that which bears his 
name ; and V^dQ-vyasu of the v^dantfl ; — as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic ffect, Socrates of the socratic, 
Aristippus of the cyrenaic^ Plato of the academic, Aris- 
totle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
the stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions ofaparticular dhrshiinti were 
called by the name of that dtirshilnu : thus those who foU 
lowed the nyayh were called noiyayikiis ; and in the same 
manner a follower of Socrates was called a socratic, &c. 

Ill the different durshtinds various opposite opinions 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings* The iiyayil durshdnii especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms/ very similar to what is related 
rcbpecting the stoics: ‘ The idle quibbles, jejune reason- 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their uay into the porch, where much time was wasted^ 
and much ingenuity thrown away,, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely contributed towards the 
iunliision, instead of the improvement, of science, by 
substituting vague and ill defined terms in the room ol 
accurate conceptions.’^ 

it is also remarkable, that many of the subjects dis- 
cussed among the Hindoos were the very subjects wliicli 
excited the disputes in the Greek academies,, such as the. 

* Ar. present few of the Hindoos aic anxious to obtain real knowledge : 
they content tlicmselvaM with reading a booh or two in order to qualify Ibeni- 
selves priests or tcachcr.% ur to dispute and wrangle about the most pue- 
1 ilc and trifling conceits. » JEnfitld, p, 31S, 
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eternity of matter ; the first cause ; God tbe soul of the 
world ; the doctrine of atoms ; creation ; the nature of 
the gods ; the doctrine of fate ; transmigration ; succes- 
sive revolutions of worlds; absorption into the divine be- 
ing, &c. It is well known, that scarcely any subject ex- 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter ; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the point up- 
on which the learned Hindoos in the diirshiin&s have par- 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhiis ; to this belongs the doctrine 
of the voisheshikiis respecting inanimate atoms ; that of 
the sankhytis, who taught that creation arose from un« 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg.*' Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers ^ some held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, as Anaxago- 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To effect this, two diflerent hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as the soul with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 
&c. 


^ Ati^phic frsgment is presemii by Athenagoras, in which the forma- 
tion of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg, formed by the 
union of night,, or chaos, and ether, which at length burst, and disclosed the 
form of nature, 'fhe meaning of tins allegory probably is, that by the ener- 
gy of the divine active principle upon tlie eternal mats of passive matter, 
the visible world was prodared.”— page 116 . 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make con- 
siderable improvements in their philosophy : ^ The most 
important improvement,’ says Bruckcr, ^ which Anaxago- 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, and tlnis intro*- 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of all things^ The 
similar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the 
basis of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing separately from 
matter, which having a power of motion within itself, first 
communicated motion to the material mass, and, by unit- 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the vark)us forms of 
nature.’ A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos: the doctrine of the voisheshikti respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which Vedd- 
vyasii threw on the subject, in insisting on the necessity of 
an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that the knowledge of the Being in whom re«- 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necessary to obtain emancipation from matter. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical sect, ‘ the leading character of which was, that it 
called in question the truth of every system of opinions 
adopted by'Other sects, and held no other settled opinion, 
but that every thing is uncertain. Pyrrho, the founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
Indian and to have conversed with the branihuns, imbibing 
from their doctrine whatever might seem favourable to 
his Tiatural propensity to doubting. These Greek scep- 
tics ask, What can oe certainly known concerning a being, 
of whose form, subsistence, and place, we know nothing 
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On the subject of morals, they say, there appears to be 
nothings really good, and nothing really evil.' — So among 
(he Hindoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the boud- 
dhQs, having its founder, its colleges, and shastrtis. Many 
of the Hindoos maintain, that the dtirshttniis owe their 
origin to the dispute between the bramhdns andlbeboud- 
dhtis; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
fact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools 
w^reinuch employed in confuting the bouddhti philosophy: 
the following may servo as a specimen of the arguments 
used on both sides : — The bouddhiis affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there is no crea- 
tor, since he is not discoverable by the senses.^ Against 
this, the writers of the orthodox dQrshQniis insist, 'that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob- 
tained from inference^ from comparisoriy and from sounds. 
The following is one of their proofs from inference : God 
exists ; this we infer from bis works. The earth is the 
work of some one — man has not power to create it. It 
must therefore be the work of the being whom we call 
God.— When you are absent on a journey, how is it that 
)oiir wife docs not become a widow, since it Is impossible 
to afinrd proof to the senses that you exist ? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we 
know that he exists ; but according to yours, the woman 
flight to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, there is fire : smoke issues from that mountain — 
therefore there is fire in the mountain.— It will not excite 

' I'hc boaddhil9, say the bramhttus, disregard all the doctrines and cereoio- 
nles of religion : Respecting heaven and hell, which can odly be proved to exist 
rrom inl'cience, they say, we believe nothing. There is a heaven i Who says 
this— and what proof is there, th«t after sinning men will be punished ? 
Hie worsiiip of tiie gdda we regard not, since Uie promised fruit hangs only 
tin an lufereiiire. 

1 3 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen among 
the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo- 
sophical schools were atheistical, the Voishcshikti, the 
Meeniangsa, and the SankhyiiA 

The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu- 
lars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhSns, as ap- 
pears from his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac- 
tive and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 
the passions ; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils ; from his ab« 
staining from animal food,^ &c. — In all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion ^ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwards became eminent philosophers 
in Greece.’"* 

That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
andTulIy established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda- 
tion. 

In all these, and other respects, may be traced such a 
close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 

^ From these aod from Che bouddhOs more than twenty inferior sceptical 
icets are said to have sprung. 

* ]5kot only mail, but brute animals are allied to the divinity ; for that ouc 
spirit which pervades the nnirerie unites alLanimated beings to itself, and to 
one another. It is therefore unlawful to fiti or eat animals, which are al- 
ud to us in their principle of life.— peg’s 405, • Ibid. 
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learned Greeks and Hindood^ that, coupled with the re- 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages having 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly so, that is, about five hundred years before the 
Christian sera. 

Among those who profess to study the diirshdniis, none 
at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc- 
trine of the v^dantii seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo pundits ; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logic, the nyayu is in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived from the 
diirshiintis, are current : the one is that of the atomic phi- 
losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni- 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voisheshikii and nyayu schools ; the second is 
that of the sankhyil, and the last that of the vedantu. 
The Patilnjulii, respecting creation, maintains that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 
a visible form. The Meemangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command ofGod, joining to himself dhdrmu 
and ddhurmti, or merit and demerit. Most of the durshu- 
nus agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation : the 
knowledge of* spirit, devotion, and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six 
'schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow- 
ing sections. 
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S£CT. XlV.-'O^tAe Saidchyi D&rth&n&.* 

KtfpilQ is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect; he is honoured bj the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen- 
tences known by the name of K&pilQ's sootrtts are bis ; he 
says, * The text of the sankhyd philosophy, from which 
the BouddhQ sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of KttpilQ himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him ; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwiirti- 
KrishnQ ; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from KQpiltl, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by PQuchiishikbii, who had been him- 
self instructed by t)sooree, the pupil of KfipilH.' 

Kfipild has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments ; nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her- 
self revolts, “ No God ! .'’’—However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyd-sard, and other works which 
follow. 


■ It is uncertain which of the dCkrahiiDhs is the most ancient : it is how- 
ever conjectured, that this is the order of their rise : the Voish^shikQ, the 
NoiyayikO, the Meeinangsa, the Sankhytk, the Patiinjulii, and then the Vd- 
(IdiitO ; and the aiitlior wonld have placed them in this order, but being con- 
fined to time in isauiug this volume, he was obliged to place the account of 
that Arst which was most ready for the press. 
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SECT. mV.— Treatises still extant belonging to this school 
of philosophy. 

Saiikhyii-sSotrQ, or the original sentences of KtipiliS. 
Sankhyii-priivtlchiinii-bbashyti^ a comment on ditto. 
Sankfayii-tiittwQ-koumoodee) a view of the Sankhyil phi- 
losophy. 

Saiikhyd-blmshyQ, a comment on the Koumoodee. 
Sankhyu-chtindnka, ditto. 

Ditto by Vaclitisptltee-niishrli. 

SankbyCi-sard, the essence of the sankhyii doctrines. 
Sdteekd-sankliya-prdkashd, explanatory remarks on ditic . 
A. comment on this work. 

Kiipilil bhashyti, a comment by Vishweshwilree. 

SECT. HYl.-^Translation efthe Sankhyu-sar&j written 
by Vignan&^bhikshooku. 

Salutation to God, the self-existent, the seed of the 
world, the universal spirit, the all- pervading, the all-con- 
quering, whose name is Mdhdt.^ 

The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhyii-kariku ; according to my ability, I now pub- 
Hsh the SankliyTi-sarii-vivekti, in which 1 have collected 
the essence of tlie Sankhyd doctrines, which may all be 
found in the karikas.^ In the Sankhyd-bhasbyti, I treated 
of nature at large ; in this work the subject is but slightly 
touched. 

It is the doctrine of tlie vddd and the smritees, that 
emancipation'^ is procured by the wisdom which discrimi- 

• The Great, or excellent. ^ Explanatory remarks in Tcrsct 
* Deliverance /roui a bodily o.*, from subjection to tiansmigratioiis. 
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nates between matter and spirit. This discrimination 
will destroy the pride of imaginary separate existence 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de* 
merit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas- 
sion, &c. ; and thus the fruit of actions will cease; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils' being ut- 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
say the vedus, smritees, &c. 

He who desires God, as well as he who desires no- 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be- 
comes God. If a person well understands spirit, he 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seek, tormenting his body? When 
all the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Brurnhfi. lie who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de- 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires arc con- 
fined to spirit. 

The smritecs, and the koormu and other pooraniis, 
declare, that passion, hatred, See, arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de- 
merit ; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe- 
tuate transmigrations. The MakshQ-Dhiirmii' thus speaks. 
The organs of the man who is free from desire, do not go 
a!ler their objects ; therefore he who is freed from the exer- 
cise of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 


* Tliat. is, that the human spirit is separate from ihdlivinr. 
' 'rhese arc, bodily pains, sorroiv from others, and accidents. 
< .A pail of theMOhabhariltn. 
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thirst-producingf seed of desire which gives birth to crea- 
tures. 

Some say, hell is the fruit of works ; but if so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell ? 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
is a hell, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 
which adulterers arc thrown : not withstanding the know- 
ledge of this, however, the love to women still remains. 
The five sources of niisery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from th'^ actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person's birth be- 
.:ome assistants to actions ; as the existence of pride, pas- 
sion, or env>, infallibly secures a birth connected with 
earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become that upon which the mind is sted- 
icistly fixed. 

As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 
pain will certainly be experienced. Wherever false ideas 
•«nd selfishness exisi, there will be passion, and wherever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and fear ; there- 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of w'isdoni destroys all works. Some one asks. How arc 
works corisiimod ? The answ'er is, the wise cease to expe- 
/ieiice the fruit of works. But how far docs wisdom 
consume works? It destroys all [the fruits of] actions 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state ; 
^^nd after consciousness” shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions wull be extinguished. Another 
rays, When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


or con v;iou5)ic6£, is ciillct! on? of the primary elemenfi. 
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with them their fruits ; why then introduce confusion into 
the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys the fruit of 
works ? The author replies, I have considered this objec- 
tion at large in the Yogu-VarttikS. — The spm of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extingiiisbed as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom ; and he in whom the three evils 
arc annihilated, obtains emancipation. This is also declar- 
ed in two sootriis of the YogQ shastrds, [the Paitingtilti]. 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi- 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 

Section 3. — We now come to describe the connection 
between spirit and that which is not spirit. Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or plea- 
sure. That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their different natures, the im- 
materiality of the one, from the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other, the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the v^dii : Spirit is not this, is not that ; it is immea- 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped ; 
undecayable, it decays not ; incapable of adhesion, it docs 
not unite ; it is not susceptible of pain ; it is deathless. 
Thus also tlie smritees That which is impervious to every 
faculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery every earthly object is cast into the shade. 
He who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evil that befals him till it is too late. Spirit is not 
matter, for matter is liable to change. Spirit is pure, and 
wise : knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
manner, he who knows, that spirit, separate from the 
body and its members, is pure, renounces in a measure 
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the changes of ioatter 9 and becomes like the serpent when 
he has cast off his old skin.. A Sankhjrtl-soqtrii also con* 
firms this : Correct knowledge when obtained, saying no^ 
no, renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wisdom. The Mfltsytt pooranff also thus describes cor- 
rect knowledge. When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, 
are known in their separate state, discriminating wisdom 
is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference between 
animate and, inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be- 
tween matter and spirit, still it is only by employing his 
knowledge exclusively t>n spirit that he obtains eman- 
cipation. This is the voice of the v6dii and smritees, 

Spirit know thyself.” 

The Patanjtilii says, We call those ideas false by which 
a person conceives of that as spirit which is not spirit ; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob- 
jects, How can false ideas be destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom, since these false ideas are fixed on one thing 
and wisdom on another ? The author replies, this rea- 
soning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami- 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know- 
ledge of spirit arises from yogu, or abstraction of mind ; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
discriminating wisdom is necessary. The false idea which 
leads a man to say, I am fair, I am sovereign, I am happy, 
1 am miserable, gives rise to these unsubstantial forms. 
The vedii, smritees, and the nyayii declare, that the dis- 
criminating wisdom, which says, 1 am not fair, &c. de- 
stroys this false idea. Error is removed, first, by doubts 
respecting the reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mis- 
takes a snail-shell for silver ; but he afterwards doubts^ 
and at length ascertains that it is a snail-shell. By this 
sentence of the vedii, Brfimhii is not this^ is not that, 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as he 
is, — it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom^ and that 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The 
Gceta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
4istinguishes between soul and body, and betfireen soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme. Here 
we are taught from the Geeta, that discriminating wis- 
dom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it pre- 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation. This ivisdom 
is obtained by yogu, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every 
thing. This is the doctrine of the vedii, of the sroritees, 
and of all the diirshiiniis ; other kinds of knowledge can- 
not remove self-appropriation. * The vedantu, diifering 
from the sankhyu, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into BrQmhQ; the 
sankhyu says, absorption into life [jeevu]. That dis- 
crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
removes fiilse ideas, for the time ; for afterwards, when 
this wisdom shall be lost, selfishness will return: thus the 
person who, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
shell is not silver, at some future period is deceived by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
An objector says, Your argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just : aHer the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable 
to fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in vision: the false 
idea which leads a person [to pronounce matter to be 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in our nature: this 
is the opinion of all believers* When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but as soon as disefiminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he 
has certainly more or less of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed ; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain ; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incorrect comparison* If anyone ob- 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon each other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
caunot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac- 
tion error [of confounditig 

spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis-^ 
crimination is thus described in the Gccta: O Pandiivii, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualities which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome^all desire* Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the nature of wisdom. 


If any one should say, that the objects by the know-- 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too 
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numerous to be known separately, bow then can this per- 
fection be obtained, and if not obtained, bow can it .be 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though these objects should be innumerable, 
yet by their visibibility or immateriality, one or the other 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which displays^ 
being the agent, must be diiferent from that which is 
displayed : the thing manifested must be diflferent from 
that which manifests it ; as a vessel must be different fron« 
the light which brings it to view ; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inferring one 
thing from another, the understar'ding is proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope- 
ration of the understanding it is further proved, that the 
agent and the object are not the same thing ; this esta- 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis- 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object capable of being known. An opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author, You 
want to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from mat« 
ter ; but your argument proves merely that spirit is dis- 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are made known by spirit itself. Y*ou tench, 
that it is the work of unassisted spirit to make known the 
operations of the understanding; from which the only in- 
ference that can be drawn is, that spirit is different from 
these operations, not that matter is different from spirit. 
The author replies. Tiiis argument is invalid ; you do not 
understand what you say : My argument is this, that the 
operationsof the understanding are boundless, and that the 
works of nature are boundless also ; now (be works of na- 
ture are connected with the operations of the understandr 
ing, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct from the 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
e%'erla.b(ing, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiynvikil 
maintains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc- 
trine of the iioiyayiku, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni- 
present, boundless, and unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the Patiinjiild, by Vyasu, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables a person to distiiiguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa- 
tion. If this be 80, though a person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discri mi- 
nuting wisdom may exist; for he knows in general that 
the revealer and the revealed are distinct: and to this 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From these premises we also conclude, that 
spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
Ibrmed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Wliere- 
fore we maintain, that sight and (he object of sight 
are distinct. A modern vedantikii had said, that when 
tiie distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect ; he who perceives a body, that is, 
he who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
says the author, this is not admitted, tor the vedii says, 
that spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de- 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 
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be maintained ? The v^dantikK says, 1 meant, that ^vhleh 
to spirit itself is the iininediate object of perception, and 
therefore your objection is invalid* The author says, If 
this is your meanings, your mistake is still greater, for 
visible objects kre seen only through the bodily organs, 
and not by unassisted spirit. The vedautikii replies. 
When the v^dil speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only: for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God : he is made 
known, and makes himself known: therefore the meaning 
of the vedii, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. The au- 
thor says. When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi- 
cated, for when any one says I, spirit [self] is meant ; 
but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhtis also 
contend, who affirm, that the sense of happiness and mi- 
sery lies ill the understanding, and not in any other beings 
In the same manner you affirm that spirit, [like light,] 
is itself visible, and the Bouddhiis declare that the un< 
derstunding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter ; but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter. This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis- 
crimination as applied to nmtter in a general way, there 
are still many general principles, as mutability, com- 
poundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking of the nature of twent}>four principles, and 
applied to these general principles [not confining our- 
selves to one] : if we therefore say, that liberation is to 
be obtained by discrimination, we introduce confusion in- 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]. This there- 
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fore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes 
false ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all appropria- 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
v6da and sniritees, which teach, that discrimination must 
be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the body, 
I am not the organs, &c. ? To this it is answered, The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be- 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones.-— /a this se^ 
cond section^ Vignanii-bhikshookii has explained the na- 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation. 

Section 3 . — In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis- 
tinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter ? 
Commonly speaking, it is divided into twentyfoiir parts, 
viz. crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity, the qualities of the five primary ele- 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ- 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat- 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
arises from some change of its primitive state, either mc' 
diately or immediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; prilkritee,* shilktee,^ fija,^ priidbanii,* fivyQk- 
td,^ tiimd,*= maya,** iividya,* &c. as say the great sages. 
In the sinrilees it is called Bramhee vidya,^ dvidya, prd- 
kritee, pdra.s This crude matter is considered as pos- 
sessing the three qualities [goonds] in exact equilibrium, 

^ The natural or primary state. ’ Power or energy. ■ The unpro- 
dneed. * The chief. ^ That which is latent. * Darknes**. 

^ million. • Ignorance. ' Sacred knowledge. * Excellence. 

li 5? 
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from which we are to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilihrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. MQhut [intellect], 
&c. are effects, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced ; this is the definition. 

Wherever the three goonfis are unequal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case we speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect, and we have 
borrowed ft from the original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not ; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhytt sootrOs teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself ; 
and this is also taught in the Patiinjiilii and its comment 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from these causes, it is 
vain to seek after another natival state of matter distinct 
from this. ** The qualities of matter,” this and such like 
expressions are similar to “ the trees of a forest but 
the trees are not different from the forest. The sQtwQ, 
rujii, tiimti, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter> 
nal ; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
mdhQt, (intellect). It is said in the vddif, that the orea* 
tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities .* 
this inequality is thus explained ; In intellect there is a 
much larger portion of the good quality (sQtwti), and 
therefore the two other qualities do not make their ap- 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifest ; and 
from hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi- 
ples [or properties of bodies] are accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
stated in the v£dii : first, all was tilmii [the natural state 
of matter] ; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], r&jti, [passion] and inequality was the conse- 
quence ; then rtijil being acted upon, another inequality 
was produced, and hence arose the sfitwii [excellence]. 
The sdtwii and other qualities we call things (drfivyfi), 
because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agrceableness, &c. ; and are connected 
with union and separation ; but though not sdtgect to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
is made. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi- 
ness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The sfitwtt goonfi, 
though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi- 
nence. So also the rQJfi, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi- 
sery; and thus also the tfimiS, though it is described as a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the 
three goonits are indicated by their names : the abstract 
noun derived firom the present participle siitj is sfitwil, 
existence, entity, or excellence ; by which etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in- 
tended. ROJQ refers to a medium state [neither good nor 
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they declare that* matter possesses motion [agitation] ; 
therefore when we Bay that matter, is inert, our meaning 
must be confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any 
object, and is free from consciousnesB of its own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com- 
ment, [Sankhytl-BhashyCi]. The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the 
effect of matter, are identified witli pleasure, pain, and in- 
fatuation; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 
rise, are identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of thread.^ The v^dti and smri- 
tecs confirm this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by inference, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastrQs and by abstraction. 

Some one says, the fruit of the sfitwii goonfi is declar* 
ed to be happiness, joy, &c. but except in the mind, wc 
discover no happiness on earth — none in the objects of 
the senses : therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies. True, we see not happiness 
in the objects of sense ; but the excellency of very beau- 
tiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises; and says. If excellency be admitted as a spe- 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, &c. it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further, in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea- 
sure excites pain. We term that in which excellency 

^Tlic pBiiflit wlio assisfed the author iu this trauslatioii, supplied anutlicr 
comparison : nutter arises from milk — the soiirco is milk, the means is 
cliuruiug, the effect is butter : from this cfTcct we infer, that all milk pos- 
sesses a butter-producing quality. 
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resides, the happy : [therefore happiness is found in -sensi- 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the ex- 
pressions, the form of the jar, worldlt/ pleasure, &c. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 
things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhashyd). 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of mTihftt [intellect]. The principle 
mdhdt, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called miihtit, from its union with re- 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis« 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Mdhdt Bood- 
dhee,’ Prdgnii,'^ &c. In the U noogee ta' it is also thus 
described : Spirit possessed of all these names or quali-' 
ties, is called MTiliiit, Mdhan-atmd,'" Mdtee,'' Vishnoo,* 
Jishnoo,^ Shdmbhoo,'* Vccrydvdt,' Booddhee, Prdgnd, 
Oopdldbdhee also Brdinba, Dhritee,* Smritee.” It is 
spread over the world ; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world ; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari- 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [of other things] ; they have; 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatness [muhui]. He who is muhdt, is Vishnoo; in 
the first creation he was Swaydmbhoo,^ and Prdbhoo.^ 
The three kinds, viz. sdtwd, &c. [or qualities] of mdhdt, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is identi- 
fied with the quality [goond] itself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivd. Thus it is said 

* The understanding. ^ Knowledge. ' A section of the Mu- 
habharilt. The intellectual spirit. " The will. ^ The 

all-penrading. f The victorious. s The existent by way of emi- 
nence. ' The powerful. > Comprehension. ‘ Restraint. 
* The leiucmbcrer. ^ Theself-esisteiic. ' The supreme. 
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Hiini^'[«heiv th^ys^ ailiy^Udit^ great] ' Frcrin tbe qUiliU 
ties of matter in a state of excitation [ferittentatfdti^ 
is/iob/iS] three gods arise, in one form, Brtimba, Vishnoo 
andfMnhdgbaHSrtl:" ■■■ ■ ■•’ '■ 


. Spirit posseesei rbrity, levity^ fte. T!iis is asserted in 
reference tet the' utvion of'lfae attribute And the Subject. 
In-tliU first creation, mUbSt iS' uilfetded by the form Vifdi-* 
nOOy -rather than by that of Brtilinha and Stlhkffrii'! thiS is 
mentioned in a stattch of thlS Tishnoo podriitili. 'The 
principle mShdt, iir’jiait, tbrotigh the pehfetimtiitg' ttUturlS 
of thd rhJQ and'thmii'gnohtfs,' bdfng ChUb^d hi fts forA), 
becomes tbe cUdhittg of iridividuttl pdttlblles'bf life [i. e. of 
soob], and 'being cotinbhted with' ^njttilice,'-&e.'becntncs 
smaU.' - The sentence df the sSnkhytt is, that idfiliilt, from 
assodiation becemies SHta!l'j[ot'4S (timrmshedjj THU tlfiect 
of mitbHt j both in iitSTrCe'tttnf'coihbincd slate, is firm'ness. 
bfabilt'iS'thc send-staWoftb^ti^'faf the h6Wrt, {lYntBkfi; 
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thaEt' mithtir is'derlVed”froaf'nitatt^, anid ^hhiikar'ti 'ff’dni 
wbblltlPnteMeet]. :^'a genbfal fnfet^Chei’,’ iV is Voiicliided j 
thltt eff^ts ate 'tnrited' to ibeir'ith'inedidte da’flSSs = 
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The eleven ^ods which preside over the org;ans, are, 
Dik,^ Vata,* Orka/ Pracheta,’ tfshwee,” Vanhee," Indrd,^ 
Oop^ndru,!' Mitra,"! Ka/ and Charidra.* 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs : — In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason- 
ing &culty [mfina] ; the strong bias to sound felt by mfi- 
na, produced the incarcerated spirit’s organ of hearing ; 
from the attraction to form felt bv mfina, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in mfind, the organ 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyfi- 
Dhdrma, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach- 
ment. Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and the five tdii-matrds are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tttn- 
matrSs, because they are not related as cause and efiect. 
Respecting the organs, there is no proof that one organ 
gave birth to another ; but this proof does exist rcspect* 
ing the tdn-matrils. Thus, to speak of them in order : 
from the tdn-matrii of sound arises that of feeling, which 
has the qualities both of sound and touch ; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three tdn-matriis are produced. In the commen- 
tary on the PatQnjdlQ, the regular increase of a properly 
in each of the tdn-matrds is described. Moreover, the 
five tiin-matriis give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormti and Vishnoo pooranfis teach, that the five 
tttn-matriis arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Koormti says, Consciousness which arises from the tiimii 

* Tlic regent of a quarter. i The regent'of iriud. ^ The sun- 

* The regent of %vater. *" The divine pliyaicians. ■ The regent of 

hre. » 'Jlic king of heaven. r Vishnoo. ^ /\ god. ' Bruiulia. 

* The moon. 
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goontf, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergoes 
a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
element or tQn-roatrll of sound. From sound was pro- 
duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 
sound. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tiin- 
roatrli of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch ; and so in order with the rest. 

An opponent says, the fourplrimary elements [ether, air, 
fire and waterj are evidently the assisting causes of other 
things ; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 
nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
err. To this the author replies, The pooranSs declare, 
that consciousness is the cause, while the five tttn-matrfis 
are mere accessaries in the creation of the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced the twenty- 
three principles [of things]. After deducting the five ele- 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re- 
maining seventeen are called the lingii-shfireerti,^ in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingii-shUrcerii of all sentient creatures being pro- 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world at death 
by the living principle, and witli it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingG-shiirceru. The five tiiii-matriis 
are the receptacle of the lingu-shureerii, as canvas is that 
of a painting, for so subtile a substance could not pass 
from one state to another without a vehicle. — In the be^ 
ginning, the lingfi-shtlrcerd, in an undivided state, existed 

* The Hindoo writings speak of three slates of the bodf, the lingu-shu- 
rlerS, or the archetype of bodies ; the 8hookshiiiQ-4h&rc8r&, or the atomic 
N)dy« and the st'hoolu-shilreerK, or gross matter. 
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jag of individiial atdaiaky' ial^b dloH^ing><lbhNily^|Md^‘ 
of that which :d«(liea th4 8etFB«}MMk«,>il''#e l^^r- 
shSt^rM of a «<ni is ddfisad frbuf that^ df a'^hhi'i' 
Thus speaks tha aafhor ioF lha'aplibFi^'>[iSQ|^H’tQ'i’ 
Different individuals are intended to produce different ef- 
fects ; Biid fbds ailB<j Mttaodj (3odj ffdb- 

tilo ftoiaic^ of the da 'unmeasMfiM pefareir, ' in" 
organs, tlio'f'Oolteeted- deaoiniilator df -Ae 'Mdli'^ddifei^'' 
into-mers sipft^s, formed'kU cFeattires. ' Tha’Mneaditilfl^' 
merely (hisjGadytheaalFexISteiit; eaastngUie^Odr snliiv' 
tite part^ of hisown lingffislrhFeera to fiUlasolOthftig'di^oii' 
the Bonls proceeding front; Imnselt^ created all dtiinials. ’ ‘ 

Having thus described the lingQ-sb'ffreerd^i'fllte’autBhr 
proceeds to describe gross Matter t—ConsefonsOe^ of 
sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part Of 
intellect; and, bearing the same pToporiion, from con- ’ 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether; froM' ether 
air; from air light; from light water, and, from frater 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, aild this Seed' 
(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that univetsd 
sarroUnding e^, which is ten times loi^r^than the four- 
teen spheres, by the will of the selfexistent, vtas prodadea 
the ’St1iO(dd-shttrcerQ of this Ii^ng. This' selfeitistentj' 
clothed frith this matter, is called Nardyilrili. 

Hras IMtruooj anor haVthg discOnriidil dn'^O sblf-e^fs-' 
tent, bay8, *‘ 'Hi^' ttOsirofus of prixldcltig 
tures from .hi» .^wn substance, in the fiistwplacB: created 
waters, and in.>tbeaa produced a seed, gold4ilEe^ Cplendid’ 
as the thousand -rayed sim. In that 'S'eed' fr'^' plPoddeed ' 



Brfimlrt,'‘lite(S(hy!'#r«ll;< >»« i*m tlfe*flM«fiit^tM'ttlhe>}ni^^ < 
aii\d1» cillMP<Mt‘eMha ftlk»it»(^«dfieHl| caii#fc9r«i<d'thii» ' 
firantfta* lord ‘ 0r*Qli^r8fltWM; «^W otfen^a^O' = 

caltOd ‘be«6aMjer fliOt' NtH*it {«IMf - 

sdf'OiiidtcWl 'i ‘ Ih^ at. firstMaiplOMr (ttyifiAaj’j tb'bre-^ 

forfe htf'U cttltc^''Na¥fty6iia.”’ Tho fidtUi 'and-iRmrU 0 <*S': 
teaeh, that' tbis*^ftirl# lt'on«,<tnA«e allereatfures^ore)^ ' 
rlrad frooi'-ity'aMl cjian^a all af test will t>a aticorbcd fai it. < 
Tharsfere fha V^dO and smriteeia a^a not opposed ta^th*' 
popular Oentiaient^ thal *f'Narayllntt>is the fifwit of all 
sentieot creatares.*’ <’ 

- ■ 1 ’ ■ ' ' •■ ■' ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' • 
Naraydatl, elotiiad wlth tha total of groM matter; tale*' 
atad, on bisoaval^ roaondilingthd #atar»Hty-formed3o<fi^ 
itidroo, bint Who te dalted fhe fou^-faieed, and then bf Mta 
creatcddll irtdivtdaate' possessed of organs, down to-'tbe 
masses’of inanimato matter. ' Thus the smrlteesj A It' liv> ‘ 
ing creatures, witb their Organa, proceeded from the body 
of that being ^KurayGnii thus dothedwith matter]. That 
wbkb is aaid'in the pooranQs, tbaty while Nataydnfi was 
sleeping on sh^sfaS Utiio serpedt-god-tlnftntn], tbo lbur'* 
ihced'god was ttti folded from the “Waterdily navel, and' 
frnai the CyeS and eat*s of this god, most 'he understood as 
roferriifg to the creation' which takes place at the' dawn of 
every day of 'Brtltpiiu, viz. ut every hnlpQ. It cannot 
agree with the first erOation, but this sleeping 6n shdsfcG 
a^ees with the diteelution of nature- which takes- place 
on the -evening of a day of Dvumha, and with the appear^ 
uneo -of ibetdrptd gods^ -in itegater order from 'BrUmim^ 
wbo-iri'a uhitedatate-had- retired into tlfe body -of iVdra« 
ytediy fror, itbai'd«sddti«M‘or.Mifure at-itho eveiffingjof si 
day lof ' fiVBnllia^ is epUed steeps bleeMse,' at that iiMfsy -for 
sente purpotey^ffia [Nirayftbi^' a bodyu iPhna' 
the iWcnty-four principles [of things], and the production 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause, have been 
briefly described. From whatever cause any thing is pro- 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it. From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed ; but ab- 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea- 
tion is in a direct order [as from ether, wind ; from wind, 
fire, &c.] So says the Mdhabhariitd, &c. These changes, 
viz. creation, preservation, and destruction^ in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him who per- 
vades all things ; the perceptible though very subtile 
changes [in these principles] are thus mentioned in the 
smritees : the constant births of the lingu-shdrecrus, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi- 
dity of time, are as though they were not. Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentary] ; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, are uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to be perceived as tlie real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Unoogeeta contains the following 
comparison : This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Brdmha : this tree sprung from an im- 
perceptible seed [matter] ; the vast trunk is intellect ; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements ; the places of the buds, the oigans ; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality .— third section. 
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Section 4. — For the accommodation of the student^ I 
shall now, in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poo- 
rooshfij, and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea I am*’ [that is, 
by indentifying spirit with matter] ; but by the true know* 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eternal, omnipre- 
sent, &c. 1 shall therefore, in the first .place, speak of 
spirit as united to matter : [In this sense] lie who receives 
the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of 
every operation of the understanding, and of every crea- 
ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the 
understanding is without beginning; for as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains 
the habits produced by iate, and as such must be without 
beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand- 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who 
receives the fruit of actions Is without beginning. When 
we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre- 
sides over the operations of the understanding as the re- 
ceiver, as a shadow is received on a mirror.*' Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
[withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues ; [that is, ac- 
cording to the sankhyfi, the liberation of spirit includes 
merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera- 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac- 
tions being without beginning, there exists no cause for 
his destruction, and therefore be is not destroyed : from 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, 
he has not the power of producing new ideas. We have 
never seen that that which i.s destitute of light can make* 

* According to the sankhytt, spirit in not conaidered as the creator, nor, 
iu fact, ao really receiving the fruit of actions ; this reception being only in 
appearance in consequence of union to matter, and not more, in reality, thiu 
aa the mirror anSbrs or enjoya from the image reflected uiion if 
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known in tlie iightrposseiBingiwmks of tbe'Mt<(r&- 
goonUytko propertieoiofithi^goonumeseen. FromMniie 
we gain tke i(left|that'the eBuseiof<t1iings'[the niaciiiebter] 
is Bot finite^ but lelfernnl’; tAerefcte 'innufeBtattoB^r^ 
Bjlides.'io tbc^et^aL: . UniottJeado tOiiqistBkeirtsipeoUBg 
4lie fiBuse of :n«Bife8tBtion!; . as whon:soBiei4up|^dse^'lhat 
ithe popper of ^iagiligbt is in ihBlbelydtijkbatHhis power 
is Booamunkatdd toiBmirkiQr’wheniyiou iretnovetite^oveir' 
ingi. Therefore the knowledge of itbe!et6raaifii<iist'!alfb 
he lOteimBl) nflli -tn. soine sensis^ muit boiteonsidered as 
ipiritj'for i4kon.it'iao4ifaiog.is(Eefl»otedl > [If atv^enesi^j 
that] knowledge I {]{s B^j^ofwr’fy^'wejaffirm.tihat.itj is^a 
^hingt fwiCis depdodentiOB^ioNe'} uad l<Bm’^£perBO^ 
BeL<>4<^tit}!<}i!beiil^'a ^Uft]ify,«£:itbe uedelrstapdui^/wiU 
Bgrne with jthl»;(W,4rthBig. ><i Thribugb false ideaB^<tiieig» 
eoBstBBtLy oherislithe eDroir,¥il Bmithet.lnmpV ^of 
plny,v tliattii;, tfiep cnne^ive er8f»rit>afrJuaitter]j)T'hroiigb 
af<;pchitjle» . [h^weon body ’ and’ >spHiit}^:t|iejr >cdll spirit 
the wise,. ^dififoiDitbe.iianie diuise<tIfey'ii|ipiyto8pirk:iiba 
t,prBij^'^l?P'endeR(W|,idicpra*ity:sin’adneiionj!»iid'(k8tructk)a'9 
kut,.aB .recuBra’OB^ iis itiepessitryJo (the .cM^ SO’ spiHt 
reqnirc^pnly tke|-efdRev-iu’«n litiferitir 6easdy ’but 

>v,lic^e.;po,9|)jpctiieniaM?beil'aisod,',it!ii decided frpoi itbo 
^.pit MentgiwdieJiy.'ligktv (tlieial{-pehni4< 
tMgji ^bp , pjtpcpel^ , and >1*6' peHilddcr ; «f . efl: i*odic^/r«{u«res 
pp|lyfyvr,it,. ;\VheP '!il->ht u^ted.to imBteifinl thtiigd^thcn 
tqaVjfjhMliiaPPftrnnlJLv]. jjtjie fWphble of destrticdond 
wl^p B.^^if9n[ajiip,!i4.isaiW9rirfhtible^ > ' Ifitisdifiksed 
i,%^Ugh;the.wh^O,^aUw^'WV^<tl^tiAiB<«^ot:tiietfaBigh« 
ian^..?f !ftll.iplft69fi alwajiij/niBdifeslife i.Thejr>am 
not manifest except in those cases where spirit is united to 
the operati:CMi9iof tihie iNiderstaln^in^f / ' 
tehi, thatthttttj^cbfi'ariCi^ tfi'eir mia^ 

upon spirit. Wftenjnie'ppoK^tjiop^ pj£ !thpi.,np4e}.-?;tapdhig 
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p{9fl«t9(¥d> spirit is oonsidereidasunconoeetedyiin- 
qivtol>|<?,i:>Pffpi'*Uying, all-'diff'used, and eternal. ■ AU 
arise in the understanding, and not in the 
desire and the operations of the, understanding 
have iHMt one repeptacle. All things within us subject'to 
aAteratiou, e^ist in the understanding;: therefore aU 
sph'itit* |jke;all vacuums, are erjually iinmutabie,. always 
pnre,>:a|waya identified, with the understanding, always 
iiiee,iiinind4ced, light, self-displayed, without dependence, 
ap4 ehinP in ^evory. thing. An opponent here says. We are 
t^p,Jn'^oiit, to understand, that all spirits, like theya* 
ca,nei,; ane. one ; for that it is in the understanding, only 
tlutitharppk^rieties, pleasure and pajn, exist.. This oh- 
jeetionjifill pot stand, for in one spirit tlvere are these eon- 
trartet ie«,.the reception of the fruit of actions, and thpah* 
sonee pf.. this .reception ; for when spirit receives the ope- 
ratfons^f t)w,und(u^tanding,it is many, and when distinct 
fr^.tltcsn operations, it is one ; the vMil and smriteea 
teach that «>pirit ie one when we apply to it discrimi- 
iiatiiigt, wisdom ; and many when united tp. -matter^ 
.Spilrtt reoeives. pleasure, d(c. as. a WhU the shadow; hut 
tl^at, which eniuy'*t. 9 r. sa%i;s is the wad|»staadiqg : still .a 
di^tjfvcfien.ts ifprmcU hy. the, appearance or upn^ppagtraiucia 
cif,fiiyoj,eippt,Pr sudering ,iiV Spirits,, siniHar to that which 
appears., .jyk ,pil%s Uif chrystal on whiei> the shadows 
cd'j derh;,. or,. rpd, bodies have fallen; but .the similitude 
draife..fr9.aije4r-.is.insudipissi]He, becausp^ things havipg.dif* 
feiffut iprppaflies inah;e..W iippi;asEion;OP ^iv.—Evd Qf 
ik/WtAtSfftm- . V - . : ■ , - 

J-R ‘.m!.* ':t; "J/' ff ' •»' f ‘A“i' •* t . 

shall wpw apeah.,(9i.«pvit> and of thaf 
,'RWeb 4f!f>fit, 9pi«t,. and w^arge upeathe.^iii^es.Qrilie 
etiW5 nhd “thej-, that, the, distinction b«T 

he- wada «!«'■•; ^TbjacipMdfiike wcgid, 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three goo- 
niis, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro- 
duced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three goonus in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitec], being [in realityj without change, as the sup- 
porter of the three-goon ii-cnanged [world], is the instru- 
mental cause of the universe. As iv iier, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be (he supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the siistainer of the 
embryo ratoinic] world, is declared to be its supporter. 
BrQmhii, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ- 
ed by the synonym PRrdniartMiii-siit [the real entity], 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking! 
the instrumental cause of all things. He is called Pfirdm- 
iirfh!i-si)t, because he exists for himself, and is complcaC 
in hiinscif. He is called silt [the existent] because he 
exists of himself, and accomplishes all by himself. Na- 
lure in ail its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called Qsiit [iioii-ciitity] through its constant change 
from form to form. That which, after the lapse of time, 
docs not acquire a new denomination from having under- 
gonea change, is called in thesmritees viistoo (substance) ; 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some- 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some^ 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is Qsiit], because something else is re- 
quired to give it existence. That which is real, must have 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist. I f it 
does not exist, we can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake : 
[stiy, as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
we may say] this world is sQt [substance] and ttsQt [un- 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good. 
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is a real mistake. This world is [conip.nred to] a tree ; 
its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all 
the rest is sap [unsubstantial]. That part of the world 
which is permanent, is intellect, which is unchangeable; 
all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial. So 
also is it false and unsubstantial, becan>e, compared with 
BrQmhti, it is unstable. 

Thus have I shewn, that spirit is a reality [silt] ; and 
have also described the nature of other things. These 
subjects are discussed at length in the Yogii-Vashisht’bu ; 
I have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, 
when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-ontUy when we arc asleep. ;\t the lime of birth, 
death is a non-entity ; and at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water : we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it docs. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi- 
sible W'orld : it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken for 
1 ilver; or as wlien the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the snn for a pool of water. There is one oiniii* 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit ; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif- 
fused like boundless space. Wherever, in any form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi- 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex- 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for water] on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 
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the mind of the self-existent BriimhQ; therefore the 
world appears to be full of mind. Those of impure 
mind^ who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
the [right] way, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantia], and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with gold ma^ 
have an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception oi 
the value of the gold of which it is composed, so an igno- 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains, ele- 
phants, and other splendid objects ; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogfl-Vashisht’hd, the absolute nothingness of the w'orld 
is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 
name and form, in which this world will be absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 
others atoms. This world, in the midst of spirit [lying 
dormant] during a profound sleep at night, resembles a 
water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone. The uni- 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wide-spreading tree 
of nature, is made visible by Briimhii. Thus has been 
decided the different natures of entity and non-entity. — 
End of the fflh section. 

Section 6. — Having shewn the nature of spirit as dis- 
tinguished from other things, I now proceed to «peak of 
its intellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera- 
tions of the understanding. Mtthftt poorooshtt [intellect] 
is called ilnoobhootee, cbitee, bodhd, veddua, viz. sen- 
timent, conception, understanding, an > ratiocination. 
Other things are called by the names vedyd,' jurd,’" tumd,"' 
iignand,” prudhanu,** &c. Knowledge, when connected 
with the object of knowledge, is esteemed the manifester, 

' The object of knowledge. ^ Brute matter. * Darkness. 

* Falbu ideas. ^ Chief. 
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in the same manner as light, by its union ivilh the objed 
it display^^, is called the maiiifester. Connection M^ith the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately, in 
iinassocicited spirit ; not, however, as it exists in the un- 
derstanding, but as the body on the glass. Spirit, though 
it is ditTnsed, on account of its unconnecledness with the 
faculties and with material things, does nut look at the ob- 
ject of knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through 
its want of union to the faculties, and of operation upon 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during its free- 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without form, 
identitied with light, and air-formed. The operations of 
the understanding have form and bounds ; like a lamp, 
they are visible; tlicy are innumerable ; they perish every 
niorneiit; they are inanimate, fur like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c. they arc the objects of the perception of another [the 
soul]. The manifesting power of the operations of the 
understanding is its capacity of resembling the thing 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that which displays them, so 
the understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is spirit 
which perceives the operations of the understanding; 
but it is through the operations of the understanding that 
other things arc perceived. Some one objects, If we ac- 
knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 
spirit, and the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the effect. Spirit secs things through 
the understanding : tiiat is, the understanding assumes 
the forms of these things, and their shadow is reflected 
upon spirit ; the understanding, &c. cannot perceive [ob- 
jects]. In thi'f manner the distinction is made clear be- 
tween the operations of t!ie understanding and spirit ; and 

^ i 
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from [the examination of] matter, &c. (be distinction be- 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es- 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera- 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
are both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the noiyayikils 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under- 
standing cannot, comprehend, has been eminently illus- 
trated by the sankhyu. The ignorant Bouddhtis, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under- 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thus bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the v6du, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. Tliis dis- 
crimination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope- 
rations of the understamling, and the self-existent, who 
makes tliem known, is not impossible to good pliiloso- 
phern: a duck can separate milk from water. This ca- 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, tlie end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God ; but abstract ideas of God, none pos- 
sess ; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of tlicse operations they may be 
separated from spirit. As fire on the hearth, though it 
cannot be distinguished from coals, on account of their 
union, )ct it may clearly be discriminated by its consum- 
ing quality. We learn from the vedu, that the distinction 
bctivccn the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wise men aifirm, that everything is. distinct from 
that which makes it visible : jars, &c. are different from 
the light [which, makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there- 
fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear^ that it must be. distinct from 
those operations; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a person to comprehend this idea. In this manner, spirit 
is found to be the revealer of the operations of the under- 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
sperations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the vedti, &c. though the body and facul- 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirit is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif- 
ferent from spirit appear in the spirit ; and this is 
also the case when the person is awake ; but in wak- 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im- 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak- 
ing hours, all m^erial otyects, as delineated on spirit, ap- 
pear of the same form ; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of thipgs in the 
spirit is merely an ic|ea, clothed with form by the opera- 
tions of the understanding. Therefore the.operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in* our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture ; we have no 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the stat^ of things 
in a dream and when awake. As a person dreaming, sees 
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every thing in spirit^ so in his waking hours [notwith- 
'Standing the omnipresence of spirjt, through the individu* 
ation of his ideas, be fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place* [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 
spirit [rather than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
ivhen awake, and when we dream, the ideas which 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of 
spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false. The 
overspreading of the understanding with darkness is cal- 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the want of 
this covering is called the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfect, eternal and unchangeable, perceives the opera- 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under- 
standing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorant in vain perform religions austerities, for spi- 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno- 
rant believe, that the understanding and the body, united 
as husband and w'ife, endure the siiflering of pain ; and 
they plead this as a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. He who enters upon religious 
austerities ibr shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
and the secularised operations of the uncreated under- 
standing, will never obtain emancipation, ^)ut will continue 
miserable in this world and in the world to come. Through 
the want of discriminating between the understanding and 
spirit, some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls, but this is false, for all souls have the same vitality. 
The understanding, having despised and thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband, spirit, which has 
no qualities, is imprisoned in its own operations. But the 
purified understanding, recognizing her lord [spirit] in 
bis true character, is here filled with joy, and at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding re- 
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cognizing; ber lord [spirit] « and thus meditating, he is not 
governor, be enjoys not pleasure, he endures not pain, he 
is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more pain.-— 
End of the sixth section. 

Section 7.— ^Having thus pointed out the distinction be* 
t^een pure spirit and the understanding, the author next 
proceeds to describe the happiness of spirit.* The smri* 
tees declare, that pain is [or, arises from] the expectfitioB 
of pleasure from the objects of sense. From hence it 
appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient one, tecause it is 
more forcible ; and we must be allowed to do this in a 
work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter],' other* 
wise an objection would lie against every work which de* 
fines logical terms. The word happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for the sake of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura- 
tively used to represent omnipresence ; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 
and other sentences of the vedu, Spirit is neither joyful 
nor joyless. It is clear, that the negations of the vddii 
[spirit is not this, is not that, dec.] are of more force than 
instructions [relative to ceremonies] ; for these instruc- 
tions cannot procure for the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teach- 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
which the understanding is the author : as he, not desti- 
tute of wealth, is wealthy, or the master of wealth. 
By this sentence of the vedQ, Spirit is more lovely 
than any thing ; the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness : therefore it is improper to 
call spirit the blissful. From the following verse 
of the vedantu. Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the v^dantQ. The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the BriimhO-Meemangsh : we now 
speak of spirit as identified with love : the disinterested 
attachment [of the understanding] to spirit, which never 
regards spirit as. non<«xistent, but always as existent, is 
genuine loVe. The desires of the understanding after 
pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the 
most beloved object ; there is nothing so beloved as this* 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature 3 
and not upon any expectations of happiness. A person 
■ays I am’* [I exist] ; he does not say 1 am — happi- 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from Kim[]« 
^Happiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is loVely ; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of love, but not on 
account of that with which it is invested ; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. 
For want of discrimination, when affection is placed else- 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but loye to 
spirit is constant ; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en- 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap- 
piness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap* 
piness when any thing pleasant is presented to the sight ; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit- 
ing cause to love is always spirit — spirit is of itself lovely : 
this sentence the vedu perpetually repeats when it pro- 
poses to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 
be represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The bap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine : 
this is not controverted by they ogee ; but miserable men, 
unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they arc obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit . — End of the seventh 
section. 

Section 8.— The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the vedii and smritees, that it is eternal, in- 
telligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is [or tends to] misery]. Discrimina- 
tion discovers the excellencies of the one, and the evil 
qualities of the other, and destroys the latter. Those op- 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both iii the same place, the under- 
standing. Mrdiiit [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inaniniutc, 
for the [instrumental] cause and the eftects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit is prov- 
ed to be mere gnanu [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transnuitafions of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qualities, and immutable. Gnanu [spirit] is spo- 
ken of as immutable when [in the body] it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
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things touched is tinctured with its qualities^ so desire is 
produced in the understanding by its connection with the 
objects of sense. The union [stimbtindee] which takes 
place in the act of anointing [smearing or painting] a 
thing, is called sQngu [association], and iinjOnii [paint] : 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untouched by earth and water, have 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unnssociatcd, and 
unaffected. In Spirit, the sea of boundless power, the 
three goonQs arc driven about, for the purposes of crea- 
tion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni- 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. Inanimate things are excited 
to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all. The bodily or- 
gans naturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [spirit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents them to spirit ; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking oil them. The body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the lords of the body, the under- 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. The immutable one has no lord 
to whom lie owes obedience. Therefore this is the limit of 
our conceptions of (fod — he is the light of all. the lord 
of all. The glory [happiness] of others [the creatures], 
obtained with much pain, is transitory : that of passive 
spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, and by its dancing near the 
great mass ofinanimate matter, it receives birth and absorp- 
tion with the utmost ease. The yogee, viewing the glory 
ofspirit, whjcli is beyond all comparison, and free from 
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alloy, Talues the glory of [the godj Brfimha no higher 
than a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of out* 
ward things is the body ; the organs are the atma [en- 
joyer] of the body ; the alma of every thing, even of 
the organs, is the understanding ; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-like spirit 
is called Pfirilm-atma [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the animal 
soul, when it is connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding, but, according to the smritees, spirit, as dis- 
tinct from these operations, is called Pfirtim-'atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any thing, 
that is its Brfimhii ; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its Briimhii. Theists, i. e. 
the sankhyiis, affirm, that gnanti is God ; others believe 
that the Great Spirit is God, but nobody affirms that ina- 
nimate matter is God. The overliving, who is tlie su- 
preme, and who pervades all things, is Briimhii ; for no 
cause is known from which it can be ascertained that he 
has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni- 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
chit-ghiinu [the total of sensation] ; vignanu'ghiinil [the 
total of wisdom], atinti-ghilnu [the total of spirit]. Pil- 
rfim-atnia does not depend on another for manifestation, 
he is known only to himself ; therefore he is called his 
own manifester: every thing else is destitute of this pro- 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogil] does not belong to the im- 
mutable spirit, but to the understanding. The pleasures 
of spirit arise from the images of things reflected' by the 
operations of the understanding : spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure in a secondary manner. Spirit, without assist- 
ance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding ; and 
because it sees in itself every thing free from change, it is 
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called the universal testifier. The manifestations im- 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images 
of things only for a time. We mention spirit in the cha- 
racter of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshti] is incapable of 
being described, for it is atomic, and subtile ; and in the 
absence of visible objects, is unknown ; Rahoo is invisible, 
hut, when be approaches to seize the moon, he then be- 
comes visible. As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the operations of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit,‘if becomes visible. Spirit, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under- 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu- 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first accuses spirit of error, and then grieves it. In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visibly objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst 
things of the same kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body [deha], it is called dehee : as it enlightens 
the poorec [the body], it is called the pooroos, male ; as 
it is alone, it is called udwiteeyu, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], kevulu. Nothing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called unavritii [the uncovered]. As 
the supreme,|it is called atma. It knows bodies [kshetra], 
therefore it is called kslietriignu, or that which knows the 
body.^ It is called hQngsa [a duck], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fished which play in the lake of the heart 
about the p^l-formed nymphaea of the understanding. 
By the letter ^ breath goes forth, and by the letter ^ it 
inters again : on account of this ingress and egress of the 
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animal soiil, spirit is called [a duck]. In (he nioun* 
tain of the body is the cave of the heart : in this cave 
[goohlf] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with his 
consort (he understanding ; and hence he is called gooha* 
Atlyfi, [be who sleeps in a cave]. Spirit is called may in : 
for by its proximity to the tbree-goonfi>formed maya [that 
which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive ap* 
pearance. The eleven fiieulties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen di* 
visions of spirit ; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishkOlfl [he who has no parts]. The pronoun I 
is expressive of soveraignty : spirit is the unassisted testi- 
fier of the understanding ; therefore the wise express spi- 
rit by the sign I. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, the all-wise, (he governor of all, the 
only one, the first male : strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to its ge- 
nius ; and inde^ at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con- 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect ; 
being vital, it is always free ; and being destitute of sor- 
row, it is called poorooSbQ [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties, of spi- 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re- 
flected on by yogees, produces liberation . — End of the 
eighth section. 


Section 9 . — Having thus, by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its further manifestation. 1 now briefly 
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relate tl^e method of celebrating rajtt-yogti/ He who is 
not able to perform the ,rajtt«yogti, may attend to that 
called htit’hii-yogii.'^ According to the YogQ-yashhiht'hii- 
RamayQnfi, the account of this ceremony was communi- 
cated by Bhoosoondii^ to the sage Yttshisht’faii* In the 
celebration of the rajii-yogii, the exercise of the under- 
standing is required. In the hQt’hii-*yogfi, the suppression 
and expression of the breathy and a peculiar posture in 
sitting, are the two principal things required ; other things 
are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogee. The v^dti and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the senses : the yogee, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these er- 
rors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up info a wilderness, a crop of knowledge and re- 
ligious merit can never grow ; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in the objects of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of boohs,, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant ; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Brtimha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ; among the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three gooniis: and being constantly terrified with the 
fear of transmigration, even they seek for liberatiop. 
This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. 

* The excellent or kingly yoga. * The combion yogO. 

* Thii lage is said to have been the offspring of the goose wiiich can-ies 
Brttmba, by the crow on which Yttmil rides. 
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May this be mine;’* May I not be this :*’ the mind, 
constantlV subject to such wishes, is always in misery; 
this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insen- 
sibility] is alone [a state of] happiness. Knowledge of 
the objects of the senses, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain : there is no need of further 
enlargement. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a' 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connected with [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can never say respecting spirit, This 
is spirit but to the yogec spirit manifests itself, when, 
with an unwavering mind, he thus meditates, I am that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, I am 
the eye-witness of the understanding, I am different from 
the understanding, I am the all-pervading, I am the un- 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spirit the vacuum 
in the jar ; they are [in their union] subtile and destructi- 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera- 
tions of the understanding ; it is unchangeable, unasso- 
ciated, and undecayable. All within the mind is called 
the operations of the understanding. Spirit is distinct 
from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them with- 
out a medium. [Addressing himself to a Bouddhif, he 
says] In attributing the manifestation of an operation of 
the understanding to an operation, and in maintaining the 
continual operation of effects, you assert more than is 
true, and therefore the above-mentioned idea [that spirit 
without a medium sees the operations of the understand- 
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ingj is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, 
desire, infatuation, inebriation, envy, self-importance, 
covetousness, sleep, indolence, lust, and other marks both 
of religion and irrcligion : in short, full of Joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spirit [when a pei*8on 
says / am sick, I am happy, &cj. 1 [spirit] am all-per- 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure^ the incon- 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which alt is seen, and, through my union to 
all souls, the displayer of all things. Not being different 
in nature, 1 am every living creature, from Brfimha, Vish* 
noo, Mtiheshwtiril, down to inanimate matter. I and all 
other living creatures are one [in essence] like the va* 
cuum, we are life ; therefore we are taught in the v^dfi to 
meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 
1. Seeing this, the yogee worships [presents his food, 
&c. to] all living creatures. The v6dii says, that in this 
manner the sankhyii yogees worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea- 
ven. Miinoo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect around him living animals, assure them 
of safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus 
think on spirit^ The yogee, who views all on an equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed by Brfimha; 
Vishnoo, Shivfi,&c. Therefore let the yogee meditate on 
equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, whc 
in production and dissolution, in all states and times, seei 
every thing the same. Vishnoo and the other principa. 
deities who possess great glory, do not enjoy more than J 

' Agreeably to this doctrine, some mendicanii may be seen making a com 
aaslon of a dog. 
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[the yogee] do ; therefore that glory which is admired by 
those who cannot discriminate, is false. When a person 
sees another in qualities and actions greater than himself, 
he labours to become his equal ; but 1 see no one greater 
than myself; nor do I consider myself as less than others, 
that I should, through tear of being beaten, worship the 
gods in order to conquer these giants. From Brumha 
even to the people in hell, the yogee loves all as himself, 
even as parents love their children. The v^dii says, that 
from men’s [false] conceptions of the undivided one, viz. 
that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c* 
appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug- 
gler who personifies a number of animals by clothing him- 
self with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em- 
bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the under- 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura- 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding ; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in difierent pans of water, and many skies 
as seen through different apertures in ajar, &c. There- 
fore, attend ! I am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable the wise, thus judging, treat as false the distinc- 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From Brtim- 
ha, Beshii, Hliree, and Indrii, down to the minutest liv- 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middling, evil, aris- 
ing from illusion, are false. When we speak of spirit as 
connected with the illusion arising out of the three goonfis, 
we apply to it thim comparisons, good, middling and 
evil. He, to whom 1 am is applied, is spirit, imperish- 
able, ever-living ; the same in the body as in other places ; 
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with this single difference, that be is peroeiYed within, but 
not without. Thus the personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as go* 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinc- 
tion between governor and governed, thereibre there is 
nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery ; but the wife of the 
ignorant, that is, the understanding, is unbeloved and un* 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under- 
standing fallr. on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another. 
This .chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband faultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, l am al- 
ways the same, whether 1 enjoy or not my appointed 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un- 
clothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, I [spirit] am the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub- 
ject to misery, but when it meditates on one [spirit], 
it becomes released from the bonds of misery ; but neither 
confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
When the miseries of the understanding arc reflected on 
the immutable and unassociated spirit, it is conceived 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sensations ; but 
this appears to be false as soon us the mirror, spirit, is 
inspected. The testifier [spirit] is not subject to the 
three states, wakefulness, repose, and profound sleep. I 
|he sun-like spirit, am perfect ; I neither rise nor set. As 
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the face in a glass,, so the universe, through the under- 
standing, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound sleep, though I am all-pervading, [because the 
understanding withholds its operations] 1 am seen neither 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni- 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
merely a shadow connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding. 1 am only the mirror holding a reflected 
image ; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air ; yet this implies no fault in me. 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor will it ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in tlie^ understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. All is in me as in space ; 
and [ like space, am every where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am 1 every where; for as nothing adheres to 
space, neither does any thing adhere to me. The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me : 
yet as they arc mine, so they belong to others. But that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing ; the world resembles 
a lodging-house : there is no union betwixt it and the oc- 
cupier. There is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom ; in him 
there is neither universe, nor worldly operation. Visible 
objects, of which the understanding is fiill, appear, one 
after another, as reflected images in the vast mirror of 
universal spirit. As vacuum is every where, evident in 
some places and exceedingly confined in others, so it it 
with spirit, whether clothed with the understanding, or 
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confined by g^rose matter. The universe is full of space- 
like spirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operations become visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &;c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in- 
visible. As the cjouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, so do I [spirit] see 
the evil-dream-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu- 
sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi* 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob- 
jects will again secularize the organs. A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetually-rising enemies [the or- 
gans], as Indrii did the mountains . — End of the ninth 
section. 

Section 10. — 1 shall now clearly point out the proper- 
ties of the man who obtains liberation in this life, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. The self-conceited but ig- 
norant may have heard something of spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it ; but, in consequence of ignorance, they 
misunderstand what they have heard and reflected upon, 
and hence choose an ignorant teacher. The Yogti-bhash- 
ytt says, that neither greatness the knowledge of 
futurity, &c. are essential signs of knowledge, but that 
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renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koiviil- 
yiij. That which is written in the v6dii and smritees 
respecting the marks uf the wise, and of emancipating 
wisdom, I have extracted, to strengthen the faith of the 
yogec. To a yogee, in whose mind all things are iden- 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?— what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices In good, nor is offended 
with evil. As tlie wind forces its passage every where^ 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. He is libe- 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same, lie is free even in this life, who is 
awake [to hi$ spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob- 
jects], and the operations of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. He who acts as though he 
were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body ; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves bis 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de- 
scend, still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogee. A woman whose affections are 
placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the busi- 
ness of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours ; so a wise man, having 
found the excellent and pure Brilmhil, delights in him 
even Aough engaged in other things. The yogee who, 
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however clothed, however fed, and wherever placed, is 
always the same, who is entire spirit, and is always look- 
iifg inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though 
he may have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in works of merit or 
demerit ; nor in any thing besides — this man resembles a 
king. He who in the body has obtained emancipation is 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no shastrds, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit ; he leaves the net of secular affairs as the lion his 
toils ; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains at a 
distance from all secular concerns ; he has renounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects ; he is glo- 
rious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters none ; he honours 
none ; he is not worshipped ; he worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his 
country] or not, this is his. character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished by no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
the world ; and in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatua- 
tion, covetousness, &;c. diminish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed 
the sea of this world, has no occasion for the delusions 
promised in the v6dti and smritees upon the performance 
of works of merit. Whether he die at a holy place, or in 
the house of a chdndalii, he was delivered from impurity 
the very hour be obtained divine knowledge. Eknancipa- 
tion is npt in the air, is not in the world of the hydras, 
nor bn earth ; the extinction of every desire is emancipa- 
tion. When the yogec renounces the body, he renounces 
em1x>died emancipation, and enters into unembodied li- 
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berty, and remains like the unruffled wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c. but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does 
not look upon [is not united to] those visible objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, immu- 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown.^ These are the divisions of the account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanii-bhikshookti.— 
Thus ends the Sankhj/u^Saru. 


SECT- XVII.— 0/tAc V6dantii Durshunu. 

This system of philosophy is attributed to Y^dd-Vyasif, 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse addres- 
sed by Krishna to Urjoond, found in the Bhdgdvdt-Geeta, 
a part of the Bheeshmd chapter of the Mdhabhardtd. 
The sentences formed in the Yedantd-sootrds are com- 
prized in five hundred and ninety-eight verses, which are 
divided tnto four parts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that 4he whole coytents of the v^dd refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and 
ill the fourth he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine 
nature. The system taught by this sect will be found in the 
succeeding translation of the Y^dantd-sard. Th'e dttn- 
deesand respectable sdnyasees, and a few individuals in 
a secular state, profess the principles of this philosophy ; 

• > Protagoras said, ** Touching the deity, we bare oothiag at all to uj, 

either that it is, or that it is not/* , 
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of the learned men residing at Benares many are said to 
be v^dantees. 


SECT. ILVllL— Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy. 

Vedantil-sootriS, the sentences of VedQ-vyasQ. 

VedantQ-sootrii-mookta-viilee, an abridgement of the 
Bootriis. 

Vyasii-sootriVvrittee, the meaning of the sentences of 
Vyasd. 

Vedanttt-s5otrd-teeka, a comment, by Bhdvd-devu. 

Vedantd-sootrd-vyakhya, another comment, by Brdmhd- 
vidya-bhdrdnd. 

Shareerdkd-sootrd-sararfhd-chundrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the Vedantd. 

Shareerdkd-bhashyd, a comment, by Shdnkdrd-acharyd. 

Shareerdkd-bhashyd-vivdrdnd, an account of the last 
work. 

Sdnksh^pd-shareerdkd-bhashyd, the essence of the Sha- 
reerdkd-bhashyd. 

Shareerdkd-nibdndd, an explanation of a comment on the 
Sbareerdkd-sootrds. 

Shareerdkd-bhashyd-vyakhya, a comment. 

Brdiuhd-sootrd-vritteo, an explanation of the V^dantd- 
sootrds. 

Vedantd-Brdmhd-sSotrd bhashyd, a comment on the 
Brdmhd-sootrds. 

A comment on ditto. 

tldwoitQ-siddhd, on the unity of God. 

fjdwoitamritd, a similar work. 

t^Jwoittt-rfitnttdakshdntl, ditto. 

tydwoitfi-mdkttrdndtt, ditto. 

tJdwoitd-ddpika, ditto. 
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Udwoitfi-koustoobha, on the divine unity. 
Udtroiia-siddbee-vyakhya, ditto. 

Udvroita-chiindrika, ditto. 
tydwoitQ-viv6kli, ditto. 

V6dant&-8arti*niool&, the essence of the V^dantfi-sarfi. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

PilnchQdiishee-siitceka, a work on the doctrines of the 
Vddantfi. 

Bhaniilt«e-kalp&-taroo4fiteekii, explanation of a com- 
ment. 

Pr&tyflkshQ-ehintamfinee-sBteekO, on separate souls. 
Natiikfi-deepii, a work by VidyarttnyB. 
Sbikshya-pBnchBkB, rules for a student. 
Bhootfi-pBncbflkfi-meemangsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. 

PBncbB-koshB-viv^kB, on the five receptacles of spirit. 
ChitrB-deepfi, on the various appearances of spirit as 
united to matter. 

Triptee-deepB, on perfect wisdom. 

KootBst'hfi-deepB, on the unchangeable BrfimbB. 
DhyanB-deepB, on divine meditation. 

YoganBndB, on yogB, or abstraction. 

AtmanBndB, on the joy connected with liberation. 
BrBmbanfindd, the state of a perfect yogee. 

VidyanBiidB, on divine wisdom. 

YishByanfindB, on seeing BrQnihQ in every thing. 
HfistamBlBkB'bhashyB, verses on divine wisdom, by SbBn- 
kdril-acharyB. 

Brdmbd-vidya-bhdrddd, a work on spirit. 

Yidantfi-deepB, the light of t .e Y^dantd. 
•OopBd^shd-sootrd, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect. 

SiddhantB-vindoo^fiteekd, a short answer to objections. 
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Jeevil-mooktee, the emancipation of the soul while in the 
body. 

Jeevtt-mit’hyanoomanQ, the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

JeevQ'Vyaptikii-tdttwii, on the alLpervading spirit. 

YddantQ'piiribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrines 
of the Vedantd. 

Tdttwd-chdndrika, the display of true wisdom. 

Tdttwodyotd, a similar work. 

Tdttwd-prddeepika«ndy dnd<niodinec, ditto. 

Tdttwanoosdndhand-moold>sdteekd,on the knowledge of 
Brdmhd. 

Tdttwd-pnideepika, on the knowledge of realities. 

Tdttwodyotd'vivdrdnd, a similar work. 

Tdttwanoosdndband-moold-tccka, a comment on the text 
of the Unoosiindhaml. 

Tiittwii-vivekti-mool&-stit(cekd, the text of the Tdttwii- 
vivdkd, with a commentary. 

Maddhd-mookhQ-bhiingd-vakhya, a work by Madhttyd. 

Noishkdrnid-siddliee, against works of merit. 

yedanld-siddhantu-roooktec-muiijdree«sdtcekd^ the ea- 
sence of the Vedantd, with a commentary. 

Sdydmbodhd, spirit made known by itself. 

y^daiitd-siddliantd-mookta-vdlee, an abridgement. 

Sdnyasee-vdngsba-vdlee, a genealogy of wise men. 

fjbddhootd-yoge&ldkshdnd, account of the yogd per^ 
formed by dbddhootds. 

tldhyatmd-vidyopddeshd, a discourse on spirit. 

Pdrdmamritd, ditto. 

Priydsoodha, on Brdmhd, the ever-blessed. 

Chitsoodha, on Brdmhd as identified with wisdom. 

Atmd-bodhd prdkdrdnd-bhashyd, a comment on the 
Atmd-bodhd. 
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Siddhantii-vindoo, a short abridgement, 
y^dantii-kiilptl-ltitika, the meaning of the Y^clantti. 
SvrarajyQ'Siddbee-vyakhya, on the emancipation of spirit, 
y^dantfi-kiilpii-tiiroo-teeka^ a comment on the Ktilpii- 
tSroo. 

Pritydbhigna-rhidfiyii, on the knowledge of Briimhtt. 
yyakhya-soodha, an explanatory work, 
y^dantii-oogriiobhashyii-siiteekii^ the Oogrfi-bhashyti^ 
with a commentary. 

yiv6kii-sindhoo-gooroo-shishwii-sumbadii, a discourse be- 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 
Mokshii-ltikshmeevilasti. on liberation. 
Mokshd-saroddharii-siitteekii, a comment on a work on 
liberation. 

Atmd-prtikashd, on spirit. 

Kdlpd-ttiroo-teeka-piirimiilfi, a comment on the Kdlpd- 
tdroo. 

Oopdd^shd-sdhdsree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 
Siddhantd-leshd-sdtteekd, a comment on the Siddhantd- 
l^shd. 

ycdantd-samrajyd-siddhee, on liberation, 
yedantd-pdribhasba-teeka-vrihdt, a large comment on a 
vt^dantd work. 

Trishdtee-bhashyd, by Shdnkdrd-acharvd, a comment, 
yedantd-siddhantd-vindoo-sdtteekd^ the Yedantd-sid- 
dhantd, with a commentary. 

SECT. XIX . — Translation of the Vedantu^Saru^ 

y^dd-vyasd obtained, by religious austerities, the dis- 
course which Krishnd held with t^rjoond, anc|, for the 

^ From T6d&, and ante, the end. — 5arS means essence^ ind therefore 
the title of this work imports, that It is the essence of the v^danta pliilo- 
sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote the rddantd : 
To humble Kakootst’hti, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom : 
To point out, that the knowledge of Brifmbfi, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogfis, which mankind at pre- 
sent are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit ; since, so long as the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
firom liability to ftlture birth. ShtinkOrli-acharyti wrote 
a comment on the vddantd, and a disciple of Udwoita- 
nlindfi-p&rfiffihllngstt, a sfinyasee, composed, from this 
cmnment, the Vddantfl-Sarii. 

After this introduction, the author proceeds : The 
meaning of vddantO is, the last part of the v£dQ ; or the 
gnanfi kandO, which is also an oopOnishOd. 

He who, knowing the contents of the vddfi, and of the 
6ngQs,' is free from the desire of reward as the fruit of his 
actions ; from the guilt of the murder of bramhOns, cows, 
women, and children ; from the crime of adultery ; who 
perfonus the duties of the shastrti and of his cast, cherish- 
ing his relations. See.-, who practises the ceremonies 
which follow the birth of a son, &c. ; ofiers the appointed 
atonements ; observes fasts ; bestows alms ; who con- 
tinues, according to the directions of the v^dfi, absorbed 
in meditation on Brfimhii, and believes, that, seeing every 
thing proceeded from BrQmhfi, and that, at the destruction 
of the universe (as earthen vessels of every description, 
when broken, return to the clay from whence they were 
formed), all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
that therefore Brfimhii is every thing, is heir tothev^dfi. 

* Branches or memberi of the 
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All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruity 
the superior, and the inferior : in offering sacrifices, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the posses* 
sion of a pure mind, and the knowledge of Brtimhii ; the 
inferior fruit is, the. destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods for a limited period.^ The primary object of a 
person in planting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 
a fixed mind on Briimlnl ; the inferior fruit is a temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has ob- 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Those things which perfect the knowledge of Brfimhii 
are: 1. Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be- 
tween what is changeable and what is unchangeable ; — 
2. A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods ; — 3. An unruffled mind ; the sub- 
jugation of the passions ; unrepenting generosity ; con- 
tempt of the w'orld ; the absence of whatever obstructs 
the knowledge of Briimhi!, and unwavering faith in the 
vedQ ; — 4. The desire of emancipation. 

Brumlii'i, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one; he 
is the first cause; but the world, which is his work, is 
finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is 
always the same, is the unchangeable BrfimhQ, and in 
this form there is none else. That which sometimes 
exists, and at other times is not, and assumes various 
shapes, is finite : in this definition is included all created 
objects. Devotedness to God is intended to exalt the 
character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent 

^ Pythagoras taught, that when it [the soul], after suflering successive 
lurgations, is sufficiently purified, it is received among the gods.'*— 

^age 397 . 

N 
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attachment to present things there be some happiness,, 
still, through their subjection to change, it terminates 
in real sorrow, for as afiection produces pleasure, so 
separation produces pain ; but devotion secures, uninter* 
rupted happiness. On this account, divine sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and shadow, have 
sought pleasure in God. Those learned men who de* 
dare that permanent happiness is to be enjojed in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the 
happiness which is bestowed in this world as the fruit of 
labour is incemstant ; whatever is the fruit ef actions, is 
not permanent, but changeable ; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the vddanta philosophy ; ob* 
taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired : these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other 
study, is called sfimii. DQmtt is that by which the organs 
and faculties are kept iii subjection. If, however, imidst 
the constant performance of sQmO and dtimii, the desire 
after gratification should by any means arise in the mind, 
then that by which this desire is crushed, is called 
oopQrfitee;' and the renunciation of the world, by a 
siinjasee who walks according to the v^dfi, is called by 
the same name. 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the 
vddantQ before the time of ShfinkQrfi-aeharyii, tauglit, 
that in seeking emancipation, it was improper to re- 


^ DiiSHit. 
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nounce reliipous ceremonies^ but that the desire of re- 
ward ought to be forsaken ; that works should be pee^ 
formed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, 
would lead to emancipation ; that works were not to be 
rejected, but practised withoiit being considered as a 
bargain, for the performance of which a person should 
obtain such and such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the undivided desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to ; which is illustrated in the following com- 
parison : Two persons being on a journey, one of them 
loses his horses, and the other his carriage : the 'first i^ 
in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he can 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for some 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left to each, and thus with ease accomplish their 
journey. The first, is he who depends on works, and 
the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it 
will be manifest, that to obtain emancipation, works an^ 
divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was the 
doctrine of the v^dantii, but Shfinkiirii-aebaryti, in a 
comment on the Bhiigiiviit-geeta, has, by many proolb, 
shewn, that this is an error; that works are wholly 
excluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every 
thing as Hrtimhii, procures liberation. 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and 
dishonour, profit and loss, victory and defeat, &c. are 
termed dwfindfi. Indifierence to all these changes is 
stiled titiksha. This indifierence, together with a sub- 
dued mind, is called sQmadhee. Implicit belief in the 
words of a religious guide, and of the vddanti^ is term- 
ed shriiddba. This anxious wish, ^ When shall I be 
delivered from this world, and obtain God ? ’ is called 

w 2 
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nioomooksbootwii. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in dischargings the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the vedil, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the vedantd ; that is, he is iidhi- 
karec . — Here ends the Jirst part of the Vedantu, called 
Udhikarec. 


The next part is called Vishiiyu. throughout which 
this idea is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
vedantu is comprised in this, that Briimhii and indivi- 
duated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spirit (jeevii) ; that which pervades 
the whole universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Brtimhd. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im- 
parting motion to all — are one. The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
BrQmhu and individuated spirits are one ; they are both 
pure life. That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and Br&mhu are one, is called tuttwii- 
gnand, or the knowledge of realities, 

Brumhu, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one ; this inanimate, di- 
versified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors 
are living persons ; the dead cannot sustain this office ; 
every species of matter is without life; that which is 
created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn 
from secular concerns : and thus, according to the vedd, 
all life is the creator, or Brdmhd ; the world is inani- 
mate matter. Ail material bodies, and the organs, aro 
inanimate ; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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arises from their nearness to spirit : in this manner, the 
chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 
That through the presence of which bodies and their 
members are put in motion, is called spirit. He is the 
first cause ; the ever-living ; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is none else. Therefore, in all the shastrfis 
he is called Vishwatinu ; the meaning of which is, that 
he is the soul of all creatures.'" This is the meaning of 
the whole of the vedantil. Wherefore all [spirits] are 
one, not two ; and the fli>^tinctions of 1, thou, he, are all 
artificial, existing only Tor present purposes, and through 
pride (ilvidyu). Though a man should perform mil- 
lions of ceremonies, this dvidyil can never be destroyed 
but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Brumhii- 
gnand." This uvidyil is necessary to the present state 
only: divine knowledge secures emancipation. — That 
jeevd and Briimlid are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the vedanlu* 

ihe third part is called sumbundhu ; ^ anti teaches, 
thal the vedantil contains the knowledge of Brumhu, 
and that by the vedantu the knowledge of Brumhu may 
be obtained. 


^ ** Thales admitled the ancient doctrine roncerning God, as tlic an!- 
mating principle or soul of the world.** Enfirldy page 143. ** The mind 
of man, ac(.‘ording tr the stoics, is a spark of that divine Sre which is the 
soul of the world.” Jfiid,page Ml, 

" Krishnii, iu the Bh&gavht-gveta, thus describes the efficacy of the 
principle of abstraction : ** If one whose ways are ever so evil serve me 
alone, he is as respectable as the just man. Those even who may be of 
! lie womb of sin ; women; the tribes of voishyd and slidOdiii, shall 
the supreme journey, if they take sanctuary with me.” 

^ Union. 
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The fourtb part, called prSyojiinii, imports, that this 
part of the v^dantii was written to destroy completely 
that illusion by which this body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the meaps of obtaining 
[re*union to] the ever-blessed Brttmhii. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans* 
migratioDs,!* with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. takes some flowers, 
fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who understands the 
vedantd, and has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and 
requests his instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 
to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads 
him to the knowledge of Briimhu. 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated : a person ob- 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be a 
snake : his fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under ti e power of 
error; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, &;c. 
of tlie man who is under the influence of worldly at- 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance ; 
and he is therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise, the everlasting, tlie blessed Brtinihd, is unchange- 
able, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to 
conic ; of every class and description, whether in the 

f The Pythagoreans taught, that ** the soul of man consists of two 
parts; the sensitive, produced from the first principles with the elements ; 
and the rational, a demon spruug from the divine soul of the world, 
and sent down intd the body as a punishment fur its crimes in a former 
state, to remain there till it is sufficieuti) purified to return to God. In the 
course of the transinii;ration to which human souls are liable, they may 
inhabit not only different human bodies, but the body of any animal or 
plant. All natuie is bubject to the immutable and eternal Uw of necessity." 
Enfield f page 406. 
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earth, or in the air, are Briimhii, who is the cause of all 
things, as well as the things themselves. If it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the cla 3 r,’it will 
follow, that forclaj (inanimate matter) he was beholden 
to another. 

The meaning of the word Br&mhu is, the Ever Great. 
Molasses deposited in a quantity >of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole : so Briimhii, 1^ diffusing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy ; 
hence, in all the shastrds he is called the Ever-Blessed. 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom- 
parable Briimhii — he is entity. That which is without 
wisdom and without life, is called dbQstoo [non-entity] 

We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed ; nor 
can it be called non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an object of sight ; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot be described. This illusion re- 
sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. This blindness eannot be called real, 
nor can it be unreal, for to these creatures it is real, and 
[during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong to the wise ; but it constantly be- 
longs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This illusion is identified with siitwii, rfijii and 
tiimh goontis : it is not merely the absence of wisdom ; bid 
as being opposed to the true knowledge of Briimhii, ii 
called iignanii. The whole mass of this illusion is one ; 
individuated, it ctssumes different shapes ; and in this re« 
spect resembles the trees in a forest, and single trees. 

X 4 
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The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un- 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Individuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom is 
not the energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same ; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same ; but 
darkness forms its energy ; not that darkness which arises 
from theabt^ence of light, but that which surrounds a per- 
son in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three goonds, and in which the sdtwd goond prevails, ex- 
cellent, because it is the cause of all things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed Brdmhd, who is called, in the v6dd and all the 
shastrds, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all ; theaccomplisber of all his desires, 
of all he appoints ; he assumes the forms of his works ; 
and is known as the cause of all ; be knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is identified with God, and creates 
all things : it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world ; it is there- 
fore called the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refuge 
in the aggregate of illusion ; therefore the aggregate of 
illusion is represented by a state of deep sleep. This il- 
lusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded by the three 
gooniis in equal porportioiis ; but in individual bodies, on 
account of the diminutiveness of the receptacle, there is a 
depression of the siitwh goonii, and a greater manifesta- 
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tion of the other two gooniis. The living principle, 
which becomes that in which this individuated illusion 
takes refuge, is called in all the shasti tlB prttgnii. The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly ob- 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called prflgnd, or sub* 
Jection to false ideas. We are not tosuppo^that durtng 
profound repose the soul departs ; the soul is present ; for 
when the person awakes he says, Ihave been quite happy; 
I was not conscious of any thing from these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex* 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; forbad he not previously tasted of happi 
ness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it not 
arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the un* 
d^rstanding be employed on outward objects likewise? 
The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illii. 
sion [tignanii] ; but the knowledge possessed in deep 
sleep is constant : the v^dantii idciitifles this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the care with 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjoyed in 
sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are 
absorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that time 
can have no connection with these objects. Therefore this 
pleasure the vedantQ identiSes with the living spirit. This 
, then is clear, that spirit is the fulness of constant joy and 
knowledge. In the time of profound sleep, all material ob- 
jects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the 
co-existent energy of spirit ; it is the producing cause of con- 
sciousness, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses. 
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the five organs, the five breaths, crude matter, and of all 
other material things ; and hence the v^dantil speaks of 
this energy as the material cause of all things It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or drawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu- 
sion is called the great priildyd, or destruction ; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion iwlirhich individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a forest. For as there is a 
vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, and a vacuum unconnect- 
ed with every thing, in which these vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shustrds, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat- 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron ; and in this 
state it is called Eeshwd, or the glorious ; when sepande 
from these, it is called the excellent Brdmhii. 

This illusion' possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception : a small cloud darkening the 
sight of the person lodging at the sun, appears to hide 
this immense luminary ; so this illusion, possessing the 
energy of spirit, though confined within bounds, by 
covering the understanding, hides the boundless and un- 
associated living Briimhd from the sight of the person 
who desires to know him, as though it had covered Brfim- 
hti himself. This spirit, thus covered with illusion, be- 
comes engaged in various worldly anxieties, as 1 am hap- 
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py, I am miserable, 1 am sovereign, I am subject [to the 
fruits of actions] : this illusion operates in a person sub- 
ject to these anxieties as it does in the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep- 
tive forms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
under the illusive appearance of a serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusitfR, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit ; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it is 
called the primary cause of all things ; and when illusion 
is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is 
called the material^ause of all things : thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web : 
ill presiding over it, he is the former, and in forming it 
from bis own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 
both the original and the material cause of all things ; he 
is the potter and the clay. If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes. If it be ob- 
jected, that as the potter cannot w^ork without clay, so God 
could not make the world without matter, and that there- 
fore he must have been indebted to another for his power 
to make the world, the ved^mtu maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primary and the 
material cause of all things. 

Supposing the three goonils to exist in a state of equi- 
librium in the illusive energy of spirit, still, when the 
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tiiinii goonii is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum ; from 
vacuunrair; from air fire; from fire water; and from 
water the earth. 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate ; the animate is the cause of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards^ are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot move? in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist : the first, 
the eveHiving : the second, the ever-living united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, bat in which it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appea,rances, that the tdmU goo^h which prevails in 
gross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen- 
cies and faults of an efiect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The 6ve primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the tumii goonii prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate- 
rial cause, the same goonQ prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub- 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter. 

The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which 
united form the seminal body. These seventeen parts 
are, the five senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose. From the sutwu goonu arose tlie ear ; from the 
same in air, arose the skin ; from the same in fire, the 
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pyo; from the i.iino in writer, I he ton^^ue, and from the 
same in eai1h, 1 lie nose. I Voni the sltwu goonu in the 
fiv(^ in iiiKiry elcincmts, aro^o mind, hich receives four 
naiiH's in consequence of its diflercnt oi^erations, which 
are, the inulerslanding, thought, coiisciousness of self- 
existence, and reflection. The understanding forms de- 
cisions ; indecision and doubt belong to thought ; (hat* 
which seeks after the nature of things is called reflection ; 
that which leads a person to think, I am learned, I am 
rich, I am corpulent, I am thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of selfexistence, or pride. If in this man- 
ner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re* 
flection must be considered as being united to the under- 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness of self-existence, or pride, be- 
longs to thought, for bolh tlu*se powers are concerned in 
the changes which take place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sounds 
touch, form, taste, and smell. The Kve senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle"^ of spirit 
which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
in this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy- 
ment, &c. ;] and possessed of these thoughts, it is qua- 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu- 
ture state. The five organs and thought form that re- 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs arc the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
penis, and the anus : from the rnju goonil in vacuum, 
arose words; from that quality in air, the hands; from 
the same in fire, the feet; from the same in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The 

^ Tlie words ai'c vignanu^uiuyu, fulness of knowledge, and kosliu, a 
reptarle. 
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five breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel- 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main- 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed live other 
kinds [here follow their names ; which arc said to be con- 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpu- 
lency]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the rujn goonii in each of the five primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
principle, or riiju goonu, is identified with actions. We 
call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge ; the second is 
identified with action, because it is derived from thought ; 
the last is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.. These three receptacles united 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo- 
rest is formed when the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
idea of a lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
necessarily lead us to individual substances. Wo compare 
the spirit which is united to the collected mass of subtile 
bodies to the thread upon which are strung the pearls of a 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- 
possessing mind is called the creator ; and as he possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [pranti]. 
When we are awake, the objects embraced by the senses 
and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep ; and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptacles : in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign ; in the second^ as the creator, and in the third, 
as the thing created. In the subtile body formed for spi- 
rit out of these three receptacles, the mass of gross mat- 
ter is absorbed.^ When united to individual subtile bo- 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the collected 
mass of the lingii bodies], who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden ; and 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuated lingii 
body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake : this is also 
taught in the v6dii. Individuated spirit differs from col- 
lective spirit only as one tree difiers from a forest ; or as 
the vacuum which surro-.mds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest ; in other words, it is a drop, or a lake. 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proc«»eded 
subtile liodies. From these five subtile elements, in pro- 
portions of five, arose the masses of solid matter; but 
each is distinguished by the namq of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is 
found ; in air is found both soilnd and touch ; in fire, 
sound, touch', and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste ; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The 
qualities are partly natural and partly aftificial. From 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c. 
There are four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in 
the womb, and those produced from eggs, from heat, and 
from the earth. 

' Gross matter is absorbed in this subtile or Ungb body, and the liiigti bo- 
dy is absorbed in illusion. Does not this doctrine resemble that of souie of 
the Greeks, that there is no such thing as real substance, that every tiling 
called material is merely Ideal ? 
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The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of 
solid matter is called voishwanUrtt, or, he who is conscious 
of self-existence, and virat, as he is held forth or displayed 
in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is 
called iinn&-miiyiiko 0 htl [the receptacle raised by food 
only], because it is named from its origin ; and as it is the 
seat of action [participation] it is called jagiirtinQ, or the 
active. The active principle, as individuated in a sensi- 
ble body is called vishwil, which name it receives because 
this body enters into the three receptacles before-men- 
tioned. We call these receptacles koshti [a sheath or 
scabbardj because as the silkworm is covered by its shell, 
so they cover spirit. 

There are ten deities, r^ents of the senses and organs, 
through whom spirit enjoys the pleasu|*e8 of the senses and 
organs : through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the 
pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There is 
no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

Having thus explained the doctrine of spirit, and dis- 
played that which is mere illusion, 1 shall now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre- 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce- 
rated spirit. The ignorant say, that a son is spirit ; and 
that we are taught this in the vedii ^ for a father values a 
son as himself ; when he dies, be mourns as for himself, 
and in the happiness of the son, enjoys happiness himself. 
The Charbbaktis maintain, as they also say, from the v^dQ, 
that this body, which owes its existence and all its changes 
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to Ibod, is spirit^ and that a son is not spirit, since the fa- 
ther, when the bouse is on fire, abandons his son, and 
sares himself; and that when the father says, I am corpu- 
lent, or, I am no* corpulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never ipplies them to his son. Other athe- 
ists contend, from the vddii, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama- 
tions, I am blind, I am deaf, '&e. Other atheists endea* 
vour to prove, from the vedii, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the animal soul ; since the animal soul 
l>eing gone, the organa cease to exercise their functions : 
it is the animal soul that says, 1 am thirsty. I am hungry, 
Sec. • Another pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also 
quotes the v^dd, urging mat when inMlecl is suspended, 
life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. The Bouddhds affirm, that the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the n.oving cause, the 
bodily powers arc capable of nothing ; and it is the un- 
derstanding which says, I am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakfirds and the Tarkki- 
kds say, quoting the v£dd also, that beside the under- 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion* is spirit. The Bhdttds af- 
firm, quoting the vedd, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both animate -and illusive-formed ; for when 
a person says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhtf, 
still acknowledging the .v^dd, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit ; because thevedd teaches us, that before creation 
VOL. IV. o 
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vacuum aloue existed ; that ai the time of absorption 
nothing remains ; and when a person awakes after n 
deep sleep [in which all material things were foi^otten] he 
sajs, 1 was whoMy unconscious of the existence of any 
thing. 

All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit : 
though they pretend to argue from the vddfij from the 
union of spirit and matter) and from inference) yet they 
are supported by none of these) and they one by one con« 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the vddtt, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the vddanth says, 
True, the vedil contains all these opinions, but its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies : it is not there- 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan- 
ized: and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
nith breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] 
and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanfi- 
m&yQ-kosha. It is a living principle, and therefore it can- 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
.matter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinions of 
these sects are at variance with the vedS, and that what 
they term spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from 
a son to vacuum itself are indebted tothe animating prin- 
ciple for manifestation, and from .hence it appears, that 
they cannot be spirit ; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogee, the subject matter of whose meditations is, 
1 am BrQmhii, simple life. 
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This then is the exact doctrine of the vedantti, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a son, &;c. ; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion ; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge; 
is alwa}s free or unconnected with the Habits of material 
things; is eternal and uncreated; and is the alUperva- 
ding— it is called atmu. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord ; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Brtimhu is real entity ; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Briimhii : in the idea 
that it is something different from Briimhii, lies the mis- 
take. 

From the five primary elements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fourteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three gooniis. From the perfect 
Briimhii, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 

The author next enters into an explanation of the te- 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to the jogeS, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on* spirit ; I am everlasting, perfect, per- 
fect in knowledge, free from change, 1 am entity, the joy- 
ful, the undivided, and the one Briimhii.” ^^ay and night 
thus meditating, the yogee at length loses sight of the 
body, and destroys all illusion. 

oS 
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The nvxt stage of the yogee is that in which he re- 
uounces all assistance from the understanding, and re- 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] exis- 
tence becomes extinct. He is now identified •vith Briim- 
]n1, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
left it ; and thus illustrates that verse of the vedfi, that 
the mind is both capable and incapable of -embracing 
Briimhu. 

The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the forms of these objects, and 
thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become mani- 
fested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco- 
vers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees BrKmbfi, ought to 
attend to the following duties ; 1. Hearing; 2, Medita- 
tion ; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the vedii explained, all which centre in the one BrSm- 
hil. In this exercise, the student must attend to the fol- 
lowing things; 1. oopQkrQmil, or the beginning of the 
vedantii ; 2. oopiisungharu, or the close of the vedantu ; 
3. fibhyasQ, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the vedanth ; 4. tipoorbbiita, or, gaining from the vedantii 
perfect satisfaction respecting Briimhdi ; 5. phTild, or the 
knowledge of that which is to be gained from the vedan- 
lil ; 6. (irFhd-v^dti, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the vedantii ; oopfipiittee, 
or the certifying absolutely what is Bri^mhugnand.-— The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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on the one BrUmliii, agreeablj to the rules laid down in 
the v^dantd and other writings. — His third duty is, unin- 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Brtlmhd, 
according to the ideas contained in the vedantd. — The 
fourth efibrt of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
Brdmhd, who is wisdom in the abstract : at first, bis ideas 
will be imperfect, and he will contemplate himself and 
Brdmhd as distinct just as a person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the tojr and the earth i^f which it is' composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of i|he thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Brdmhd, the operations of the under- 
standing being all concentrated in ,God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Brdiiibd, are in 
possession of or practise the eight following things, viz. 
1* Ydmd, i. e. inoffensiveness, truth, honesty, the forsa- 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice ; 8. Nihtimd, i. e. purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement’; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity j renouncing food 
when hungiy, or keeping under the body : reading the 
vedQs, and -what is called the worship of the miqd ; 3. 
AsOnd, or the posture of sitting during yogd ; 4. Prana- 
yamU, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations ; 5. Prityahard, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind ; 6. Dhardna, or preserving in the mind the know* 
ledge of Brdmhd ; 7. Dhyand, meditation ; 8. Sdmadhee, 
to which there are four enemies, viz', a sleepy heart ; at* 
tachment to any thing except the one Brdmhd ; human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yc^ee is deli* 

o 3 
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vered from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled 
flame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Brfimhfi. 

He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described : he possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Brttmhii, by which know- 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Brilmbfi. 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Brfimhfi is nianifested ; and by this manifestation, illu- 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab- 
sorbed in meditation on Brfimhfi, is liberated even in a 
bodily state. Though he is connected with the afiairs of 
life ; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, ordure and urine ; to organs which are 
blind, palsied, and full of incapacity ; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as realities. A per- 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with- 
out being deceived by them. The yogee, after being 
liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but with- 
out desire s so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
evil, desires ; and in the same manner he is indiff'erent to 
every state of the body, and free frOm every passion. All 
his virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments : so we learn from the 
Geeta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser- 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali- 
ment come in whatever state, or from whatever quarter 
it may. Brfimhfi alone is seen in his mind. 

After this, every thing connected with a bodily stale 
having been renounced, and the body itself having (alien, 
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the yogcc is absorbed in the excellent Briimbtl ; and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itselF, be- 
infi^ [to the yogec] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with BrQmhii himself. This is recorded in the vedil. 
Thus ends the Vedantu-Saru. 

SECT. XX. — Of the Patunjidu Durshuna. 

This school of philosophy was (bunded, according to the 
Hindoo history, in the siitwd y oogd, by the sage Pdlfinju- 
lee, who wrote the sootrds known by his name, wliich lire 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sen- 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Uniintd. The sage Vedd-vyasd wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of which Vachdspdtee-mishrd has given 
an explanatory treatise. Pdnchd-shikhd, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bliojd-devd, king 
of Dhard, a brief comment, on the sentences of Pdttinju- 
lee. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 
of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a coniinent on 
Paninee's grammar, and a medical work called Raju-mri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 

SECT. XXI. — The Doctrines of the Patunjidu Philo^ 
sophy. 

Traiislated from a Comment on the origiual PatunjOltt, by Bhojii-d^vil. 

The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter- 
nal meditations, is called yogd. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know ; but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. In the first case, the 

o 4 
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mind is singly and imvoeably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the 
former state, there is no sorrow ; in the latter, there are 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
prVwfs of the reality of things, from error, firom the pur- 
suit of shadows, from heavy sleep, and from recollection. 

The three evils, restlessness, injurioasness, and volup- 
tuousness, may be prevented by fixing God in the mind, 
^nd by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
the person, by realining die unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible ol]gects and in the ceremonies of 
the vddO, and their connection with every kind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 

This restraining and fixing of the mind is called yogti, 
nf which there are two kinds, sitmprignatd and fistlmr 
prQgnatti.* 

SttmprOgnatii is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four ibrms 
spirit is one, (poorooshu)." Sfimprllgnattt is of four 
kinds, 1. Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until the yogee, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
aon-distinction between sound and substance in reference 

* The flnt word intimatef, that the yogCi has obtained the knowledge ol 
t)ia deity ;’aud the iccond^ that tbeyogSt ia lott in the divine Bqanifcstgtion. 

* Sec page 130 , ■ The ataiciiline power# 
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to God.— 42.' Meditation on the deity in reference to bis 
ferm, as well as to time and plac^ till the yogee is able to 
fix his meditations without r^^rd to form, time or place. 
— S. Meditation on the deity, till the mind, in which the 
stttwa goonii prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understanding become abstracted, -sp that 
the dist'nction between matter and spirit is no longer re> 
cognized, and spirit alone is r^n ; in which state, the yo* 
gee is named vid^hfi, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se- 
cular or bodily state.— 4. Meditation till the yogee be- 
comes so fat delivered from pride, that it exists only as a 
ahaclow in his mind, and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, idthough the person is iiot separated 
from] matter^* 

At length the yogee attains what is called QsQmprOg- 
■atfi, in which; if he be perfect in his abstraction, the 
wBty shadow of separate existence will be destroyed ; 
visible objects will be completely extinguished,, and 
spirit alone become manifest. 

Havipg described y<%d, and its divisions ; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
now more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called viddhtt and absorption in matter, after trans- 
' migration finds himself in the same state of advancement 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 

■ J>crfaap* tti* meaning of PStOsjalM ia not hero folly espreiied, but be 
le to be oaderetood-ae eaying, that ihe tboogbtiof tbe peioon are lost and 
abaorbed In that which be cannot Atbom { or the mind le in the atate Into 
which it Is driven at the diuointioa of Mie body, when it lakee reihfe in the 
ancraated energy, or tbe uncnsiod imfecMioos, or iinea of tut, which aiw 
the aoaree of coatianed birth. 
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Those who die, without having attained the stat e termedT 
videhd, &c. roust, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and tdiscrimi* 
nation, which acquisitions will be follovied by t he medi- 
tation called yogii. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three kinds of yogees, distiiiguUtied by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress to wards f lerfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding a iid present 
births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect ; siiiother labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits ac- 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he beci3me8 perfect 
by slower degrees; and he who has still les s of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the state of 
a perfect yogc(7. 

Yogii and its blessings are to be secured by relinquish- 
ing all hope of happiness in srxular tbin^js, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship. This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from the increa.se or decrease of life, 
and from enjoyment or sufferin'^ as the consequence of 
actions. 

He is called God [ReshwuriiJ,'^ because to liis will all 
creatures owe their preservatio*n. That he presides over 
all events, is proved from his being the fountain of knowr 
ledge ; and his infinite power is proved from his eternity 
and his being the guide of all. This JBeing is to be 


y From ecsbu, gt'and or glorious. 
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obtained tfarough that name of bis, which is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the yogec intensely meditates and brings 
him continually into his mind. — By thus looking con- 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the s&twQ 
goonti obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God ; by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the effects of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, hesi- 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogd, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogd^ that 
is, firom pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation ; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich ; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them ; let him rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practised works of merit ; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 

The yogee must, in the next place, for the fixing of 
his mind, attend to pranayaind, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the 
mind act in conjunction ; in this work, he must first en- 
deavour to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on 
the tip of his nose, by which he will perceive smell; 
then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized ; and aAerwards fix his mind at the root 
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of his tpogue, from Trfaich sound will be perceived.* 
After this, if the mind be full of the s&twfi, and be free 
from every degree of the rQjQ and tOmQ goonBs, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become truly Sxed. 
Freedom from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 
or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards ascend* 
ing from these gross images of the deity to the glorious 
original, secure fixedness of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed 
state, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be employed on the most subtile or the must gross 
objects; and he will, by these means, deliver himself 
from all error; and be filled with the effects of the 
siitwtt goontf. 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per* 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplat- 
ed, in the same manner as the crystal receives the image 
of whatever is reflected upon it. 

The yogee, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks God by meditation on bis names, 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence ; 

* Tlic aatiwr of the commeut here refer* hi* reader*,, tor a Adler eaph* 
naiioii of jmiuayaiuS, to the I'aotrtt aluutrda. 
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after which he loaes all remenbranoe of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God is realized in the 
mind as pure lig^t; and to this succeeds a state of mind 
similar to self-annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from snbtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity ; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God 
will shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogee will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
amistanoe of reflection, ftc. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identify 
with the spirituality and perfection of God. Hare ekdi 
the first chapter of the Pat&iQhl&, 

Chapter II . — ^In the former part was shewn, the itoethod 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yogQ. In this 
chapter is pointed out, the method in which a secular per* 
son should perform ceremonial yogd, in which are in- 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the repe- 
tition of the names of C|bd, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 
this hind of yogd the person will be assisted in performing 
the more perfect yogd, and in victory over pain, [or ra- 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, Uhttion^ 
consciousness of separate existence, passion, reUgious dis- 
gust, hoe of life. The four last spring from the first ; 
and each of these tour include inability, as well as ia effi- 
cient, weak, and sappremcd ddlHte. 

Ittsssion is that which leads a person to mistake one 
thing for another, that is,' to call that constant which is 
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incoiKtuit) tiMt pare which m hnpare, that bappineM 
which it real aiieery, that epirit which ie aot spirit, that 
meritorieos which, has no merit, and that which is evil, 
goedlta-CoiiJctoamesr of separate existessce^ when uneon> 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a 
person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and theenjoy er, as one, notwithstanding 
the necessary distinction between them^— Passton (ragfi) 
is expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desire."^ — ^By reiigumt disgust is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery.-~By love of life is to be understood, an unmean- 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or. prevent the 
separation of body from spirit. — This desire of life is to be 
attributed to a latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
life, daring former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
it appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap- 
pointed season, 'receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent Impression remaining from 
preceding births is>a1so conBrmed .by the case of an in- 
fant, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is af* 
fected by fear and the dread of death as much as one more 
advanced in years ; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
infent, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately 
aflected witli fear. 

This last source of pain, arising from the love of life, 
is to be overcome by turning the thoughts inward, which 
will infallibly secure meditation on God. The former 
causes of pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of se- 
parate existence, passion or ragQ, and religious disgust, 
are to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and by 
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cultiTating^ benevoleot feelings towards men in erery con- 
dition of lit e. 

The iqipn m* of actions is to be attributed to illasion, 
and is discov ered either in this or in a future birth. Ac- 
tions perform .ed under the influence of illusion are follow- 
ed by eight m Ulion’s of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appoii ited period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 

To the yogce, ifho has received the impressions of the ^ 
evils of birth, subjt^^ction to the fruits of birth is peculiar-^ 

]y irksome ; for he sees that every earthly thing is unsta- 
ble, and is therefo.re connected with sorrow : hence he 
renounces the eflects. which arise fiom the three gooiiBs, 
and regards the effects , of actions as poisoned food. These 
consequences, in secula r persons, do not produce sorrow : 
they resemble those me.mbers of the body which remain 
at ease while the visual I'^culty, from some accident, suf- 
fers excruciating pain : the yogee is the eye of the body. 

From illusion arise the efiecti of actions : this illusion 
is destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine nature: this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigiwtions, and to the re- 
ception of truth [God]. 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must be 
obtained from the sorrows connected with birth. The 
origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit 

■ Tliat is, all actions leave a nark on the luiad, wliicli is never obliteia- 
ted till the man lias essfricnecd the eflhcts of these actions.' 
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with the undentandii^, is whkh tbd fbmer the par> 
taker end the latter the thing; enjoyed: or, in other 
words, the one displays and the other is the thing dis> 
played. Yisible objects are identiied with t'he nature of 
the sUtwO, rttjQ, and tUmfl gooniis, and, eitlier as the re> 
ceirer or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the senses, organs, and the understanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation ; the senses, dfce. are the 
partakers ; but the elements, senses, ftc., are to be edn> 
sidered as united to spirit in the work wf participation. 
The fruitof actions as well as libaratiWn, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described : 
irst illusion, then the elements, then thn senses, and lastly 
the understanding. 

If we speak of him' who is li^ht, or the male power, we* 
say, he is simple life ; life is notan adjunct of his' nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma> 
terial olijeets, though, oh account of his vicinity to the nn* 
derstanding, he. receives the impressions of these objects. 
Hels -therefore the receiver, thUt is, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible olgects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be aske<4 what further use is there fer them 
when the yogeS has passed through whatever was allotted 
to bi'm as the firuit of woihs ? To this it -is replied, that 
visible, objmts are hot wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected.- And even after this, when the yo* 
giS becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are hanisked, in consequence of his connection with crea- 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects. 
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The union of spirit nnd matter, as the receirer and the 
received, is without beginning. The origin of this onion 
is illusion^ The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this b to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re- 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will necessarily oea^. Thb sqmration coo- 
stitutes the liberation of the jogSe, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 

Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa- 
vering in its choice betwixt visible olgects and spirit, will 
not accomplisli the work of liberation. This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and deejd<* 
ed. By this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious- 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting ef> 
fects of Che rlljii and tllmii goontls are also removed, and 
the pure infiuenceof the sfitwtt goontl is restored. These 
being destroyed, thd understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on sj^irit as reflected on itself thb is cal- 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
selfexistence remains, however, discrimination manifimts 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 
obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogtt : thb acqui- 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 
arising out of the rfigQ and tfimii goonfis ; and when the 
mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
Sjlitwil goontt, discrimination is produced. 

The eight parts of yogi! are : yilmff, nihSmO, asttOi 
pranayamti, prityaharfi, dhar&na, dhyanfi, and sfimadhee. 
The first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions. 

^ Nothiog cm Koeire spirit bat the andentaiuliiif u famdiated by the 
•atora goosa, alter ths siqpsrtiiiSB of the HjS sod HUna gooDSt.' 

F 
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»nd of thus awisting; the yogcc ; the last thi^ee are assis- 
tants to the yogee, without any medium. If the ceremony 
asiintt is perfect, it Vill advance the yegee in the perform- 
ance of pranayamQ ; and if that is perfected, prityaharil 
is thereby assisted. 

InySmS there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others ; 2. truth in reference both to 
words and to the mind ; S. freedom from the least appro- 
priation of the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice ; 4. the subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire ; and 5. the renunciation of 
all pleasure. When the yogee attends to his vows in 
reference to all th^e parts of yfimfi, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great row. 

includes five divisions, viz. I . purity of body, 
using earth, water. See. after certain functions ; and pu- 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene- 
volent affections ; S. cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. 
religious austerities ; 4. the repetition of incantations : 
and 5. by causing all the formularies of worship and all 
its benefits to terminate in God. 

Through ytimfi and niySmU [the sources of] pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, 
revenge is destnqred], the yogee 'is greatly assisted in his 
efforts to obtain perfect victory. These sources of pain 
are injuriousness, theft, &c., in each of which there are 
three divisions, as, the injurious person may offer the in- 
jury himself; or he may do it through another; or, re- 
joice in its being dme ; and so of the rest. Injuries arise 
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from anger, coretousness, and infatuation* The eflecta of 
these sourees of pain are sorrow and error* He who is 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or 
envy* 

He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
not. To him who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage. He who subdues bis passions, is blessed with 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense, 
obtains the knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and 
of that which shall succeed his present existence. He 
who is pure in l)ody, hates the body ; is separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape ; is delivered from the impu- 
rities of the rujU and t&mii goontls; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al* 
ways happy ; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogee A^uires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pu- 
rifies himself from every impe^rfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect. The repetition of incantations 
brings before the yogee the deity in whose name these are 
repeated ; and by making the ultimate object of all forms 
and the elTects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

AsHnu includes eighty-four modes of sitting at yogi! ; 
but, to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei- 
ther painful nor attended with agitation. That a rigid 
posture may become easy, the yogee must acquire it by 
degrees, as the members are able to bear it ; and that he 
may be happy in these circumstances, he must raise his 
mind to the wonders of the heavens, and not confine it to 
body. When he has become perfect in the yogti-posture, 
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he will no longer feel the ineonvenienoes of beet or cold, 
hanger or thirst, &e. Perfection in the yogQ«pottare 
prepares the person for perfection in prarngfomS, or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath. Yital air is either stationary in the body, or re- 
ceiTed into it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup* 
pression, the yogee must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at ferthest, to the distanee only of twelve fingers' 
breadth, and gradually diminish the distanee from his nos- 
trils till the point of perfisetion is obtained. As it respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty<eix 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per- 
fect. He must practise these exercises daily, or as often 
os be is able. The yogee who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distanee of twdve fingers fW>m his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it frwm 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se- 
cures tie removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the siitwil goonif firom ap- 
pearing; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. 

In PrUjfohar&f l>y withholding the mind frtnn wander- 
ing, the organs ore turned fit>m their accustomed objects 
inward, and become subject to th^ — Here ends 

the second port of the Patinj&li. 

Chapter III. —The fixing of the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond. the nose, nor descend inwardly be- 
yond the level of the navel, is called dharfinfi, in which 
the yogee purifies his mind by benevolence ; practises the 
duties connected with ytlmtt and niyilma ; peifeicts him- 
self in the yogfi-postures ; regulates the ingrem and 
egress of the animal soul ; and, fixing his eyes .on the tip 
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of his nose, subdues all his members, and all the power 
of the elements over him. 

DhyanH^ or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deitjr, 
agreeably to the forms of dhar&nii / so as to secure a con- 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 

In SuMadheej the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un- 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dharfinfi, dhyanil, and sllmadhee, for the sake of bre- 
vity, are fiistinguished by one name, s&ngyufnH^ that is, 
the restiaiiiing of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in stingy (i|[iti, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi- 
nation, and identified with light, becomes manifeot. Stin- 
gy timtt is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through more gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it oc- 
casionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre- 
paring for another birth ; in the same manner, the world, 
emanating from the first cause, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate causes and effects. The difference between 
the subordinate cause and the effect, is owing to a change 

p 3 
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in the cauBe during^ the procesB of production ; the seed 
does not vegetate till united to earth and ii^ater. 

The yogee who has perfected himself in the three parts 
of shngytimQ, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
future ; if he apply stingy uniii to sounds, to their meauing, 
and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies sDngyQmQ 
to the impressions of former births (lines of taie), from 
which actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge .of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies stingy Qmti to discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of those whose eyes are 
fixed upon him, will be able to reader his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to thesc rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
'disicover how he may most speedily reap the fruit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, place, and causes 
of his own death. He who applies siingyumii to that 
compassion which has respect to the miserable, will secure 
the friendship of all. He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to iden» 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
strength. He who meditates, in the same manner, on tho 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with tho 
state of things in every place. Similar meditation on the 
moon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
union, progress, and influence of the planets ; similar 
contemplation applied to the polar star, will enable the 
yogee to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to 
observe their motions ; by the application of stingyfimll 
%o the centre of the bowels at the navel, he will become 
ncquaiuted with the nnatomy of the human body ; by u 
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similar application of to the cup at the bottom 

of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst ; by me- 
ditating on the nerve koormil which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogti ; by meditation on the basilarc suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the srial regions ; by medita- 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects ; by meditating on the 
seat of the mind, or on the faculty of reason, lie will become 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future ; by meditation on the state of the yo- 
gee who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist- 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassocidted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; he will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air ; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of sQngyfimii are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yogee. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, is called the captivity of spirit. When the 
yogee, by the power of siimadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he be- 
comes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge ; 
he is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through the 
senses, and the path of the animal spirit through the 
nerves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living 
body by the path of the senses, all the senses accompany- 
ing him, as the swarm of bees follow the queen bee ; and 
in this body to act as though it were his own.*" 

* lu the Hindoo history, a story is given respecting SQmoodrii-palO, a yo- 
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Tbe eolleeted power of. all the aenRes is called the ani* 
mal soul, which is distinguished by 6ve operations con- 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of tbe yogee who, according to the rates of 
dharQnO, dhyanQ and sfimadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en- 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in 'the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the sofiiest and most distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into the sir. He- from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in tbe 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body ; he is 
denominated the great videhfi, that is, the bodyless : he 
who applies stingy ttmtl to these operatbns, will destroy 
the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of siingyiimti, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on tbe subtile elemdtats, will overcome, and be transform- 
ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as be may wish, and to proceed to 
the greatest distance ; in short, he will be enabled to rea- 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas- 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of bis abstraction being destroyed, so as to sulgect 
himself again to the eflects of actions. He who, accord- 
ing to the rules of s&ngyttmtl, meditates on mind under 
the influence of thesfitwil goonfl, will obtain victory over 
the three goonOs, and will possess universal knowledge. 

g*e, who is taiil to lisve cntenid tbe bodr of the infant sen of Vihramsdityu, 
Mid oblAiocrf hii kijigdoaie— 27^ voi, UL 
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When the y<'?ee has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
pits, he is denominated vishoka,that is, free from sorrow; 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind - he triumphs 
over illusion. He wlto applies sQngy&mO to discriminate 
between the sQtwil goond and spirit, exterminates the 
vary r<Mt of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera- 
tion. 

The local deities will assail such a yogeS, and will en- 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which be has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra- 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes through four stages : in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogd, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per- 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per- 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogee overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious- 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 

When he has reached the third stage, be is still liable 
to be overcome ; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fiAh 
of these seven. 
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There isatill another method of perfecting yogii, that is, 
bj applying the rules of stingydmtt to the divisions of the 
last kshdmd [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him- 
self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He who attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogcc 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. Thee knowledge brings before theyogre alL visi- 
ble objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedi- 
ous process of the senses. 

IVhen the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in illusion, and when the impressions of the un- 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received by spirit, the yogcc in this state obtains 
liberation . — Here ends the third jmrt of the Palunjulu. 

ChaplerJV . — All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in sumadliee: among these 
some were perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopilii, all 
the winged tribes, &c. ; to others the last touch of perfec. 
tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
perfect ascetic ; to others by the repetition of incanta- 
tions ; and to others by religious austerities, as Vishwa- 
mitrCI, &c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth ; 
but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the 
former birth, in the next carries the yogee to perfection. 

Here an, objector says, By this system you make na- 
ture, and not actions, the cause of every efiect, but the 
shastrus teach, that from actions proceeds everything. 
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To this Patttnjillee replies, Nature is the source of all, 
and of actions too, and therefore the effect can never go- 
vern the cause ; but meritorious actions may remove the 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of na- 
ture. Nature, confined by works of demerit, appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments : works of 
merit cut the banks, and then, by ils own force, the water 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate it, so as to 
allow it an unobstructed progress. For, even in the yo- 
gee, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local deities, and again immersed in 
illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of the various tendencies of the mind, 
the actions of men are multifarious; the fixedness of 
mind and unchanging conduct of theyogee is to be attri- 
buted to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogee, when 
united to a new body, necessarily feels the force of the 
five senses ; though this is not connected with visible ob- 
jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those ascetics who have become such by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &c. are white 
(or produce excellent fruit) ; the works of the hellish, are 
black (producing evil fruit). The works of those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a 
mixed colour. The actions of the yogee are excellent ; 
for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows 
upon him excellent rewards. 

The effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection and 
species. He who at death loses (he human form, and for 
a hundred years is born among irrational animals, or the 
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feritfB of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in «he human state; but when be 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived. Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
■wild b'.-ast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
as species and recollection are inseparably united, the im* 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here a person asks. In such a person’s 
first or origftial birth, where were these impressions ? To 
this PBtlInjttlee replies, These impressions are without 
beginning : this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature of all. Should it from hence be i rged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu- 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like- 
wise found there ; it is therefore only necessary that illu- 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe- 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed ? This objection may be of- 
fered , but it should be remembered that mind, whether 
its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one ; the ap- 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself The 
three goonfis pervading every thing, all things are neces- 
sarily identified with these goontts; and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
oiyected, how can. three goonfis be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different goonfis, be one ? it may 
be answered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these goontts ; all the different vessels made of clay 
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have but one denoniinatio , and he union of the five pri- 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passions ; a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure ; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the appearance of 
his unfaitiiful wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
sQtwQ goond becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness ; when united to irreligion, the rdjff goond be- 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow ; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the tdmd goond is pre- 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same, mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects ; it has no inter- 
course with them except as it is the mirror : it makes 
them manifest ; the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob- 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects which fall 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known ; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [t^pirit], but other ob- 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life. To this Pdtdnjdlee replies, that this con- 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis- 
played, is separate from all choice ; it is the mere consti- 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect- 
ed. The sdtwd goond enjoys an immediate nearness to 
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spirit, but the other goonds approach spirit through the 
sdtwd. The mind, being united to the sdtwd goond, by 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent id all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every thing to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary, it is answeied, that visible ob- 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
so*hy another ; therefore there is a necessity for spirit, that 
through the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogd, promotes the good of spirit, and when absorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is ansivered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time. — An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded from all active ope- 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec- 
tator: why tlien may we not maintain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another power, another 
understanding? To this Piiliinjulee replies, Theunder- 
s^tanding, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrine of an 
unoperativc spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, 1 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un- 
derstanding may be the cause of manifestation : To Ibis I 
answer, that this proposition can never be maintained, for 
as there are opposing properties in the three goonus, the 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing manifested would be wanting ; in addition to which 
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also there would be in this system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does p9sse8s, in 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon* 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light ; and in this character it directs the affairs of the uni* 
verse. If, says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence 
of spirit ? PQtiInjnlee says. Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex- 
ists not for itself but for another ; as therefore the opera- 
tions of the understanding are regulated by the three 
gooiiQs, the understanding must exist, not for itself but 
for another, and that other is spirit. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is united to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with the sntwii 
goonQ. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
is the body ; those parts which are most excellent in the 
body are the senses ; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the siltwu goo- 
nu ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which is 
identified with life, and in consequence is separate from 
all material objects. 

The object of the Patiinjulil durshunu is to lead men 
to liberation ; and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus : First, when a person has obtained discrimination, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, I enjoy, 
&c, are destroyed. The consequence of which is, tha^ 
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his mind is diverted from outward things, bis thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit : this is the eoroineuce- 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally 
intrudes. This is to be overcome by perseverance in in- 
ternal meditation. When the yogee has accomplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be- 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed— 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter ; and the other kind is comprehend- 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
understanding, and in that clear effulgence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXII.— TAf Nj/ayii* Philosopkt/. 

GoOtSmQ, whose sootrfis amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 6, The first com- 
mentator on his sootrBs was Gilngeshfi-chintanifinee; 
whose very excellent work might be comprieed in a mo- 
derate octavo volume ; and which is consulted at present 
by all those who study the Nyaytt dttrshfinO. Three 
learned Hindoos have written c >mments on ( 'Oi.g^shd, 
viz. Shiromtijiee, BhBvanttndd, and Mdt’hoorn-ntit hd. 
It is about 200 years since Sliiromdnee wrotf; ii»s com- 
ment ; which, though much smaller than the othors, ia 

^ The sound of this word rciemblea Naiyii. * Dursbiiuu, tosi 

diMft, to tee or A/:ao. 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after him. 

The learned men of Bengal are proud of the honour of 
considering this philosopher, who wan born at Niidccya, 
as their countryman : the following legends are current 
respecting him : When arrived at Mit*hila, to prosecute 
his studies under VachQspiitec-mishrd, it is said, that he 
attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students. Pdkshri-dhuril-mi« 
shru, a very celebrated Nyiiyayiku pdiidit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Ilindoost*- 
band, arrived with a great retinue, elephants, camels, 
servants, &c. at N udeoya. The people collecting around 
him, he asked them who was the most learned man in 
those pnrts ; they gave the honour to Sbiromunee, who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in 
the Ganges; Pdksbif, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet : 


** How sunk in darkoeu GouH must be, 

Wfiose sage is blind Shiromanee.'’i 

He then sent to the raja, challenging ail the learned men 
at his court to a disputation : but Shiromiinee completely 
overcame his opponent, and Mishril retired from the con- 
troversy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shi- 
romdnec ** 

JGgddecsIia tCrkalilnkarti and Gddhadhdrfi, two learn- 
ed men of Nfideeya, have written comments on Shiromtl- 
nee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other cooi- 

* The aame Ibr Beiigsl. • This irikodit had lost the tight of one ejrt. 

Thit latter atoiy is sowetiBies related ia Cenat different from these, 

Q 
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ments are used in different parts of Hindoost’hand ; but 
in Mit'bila Ibe work of Bhtivanilndu is preferred. The 
Nyayu dilrshund is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit’hila. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some Nyaya^ikd 
schools, though they are most numerous at Mddeeya, 
Trivenec and Vasvariya. There are in Nddeeya not less 
than fifty or sixty schools : that over which Shivii-nat’- 
hu-vidya-vachiisputec presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayd has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence over all the dilrshunds now stu- 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
ten, while the other durslidniis are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the only system of philosophy 
which in Bengal has remained popular ailer so many 
revolutions ; at the festivals, he who can best dispute 
on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught ill the Nyayd, receives the highest homage, the 
most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower seat: yet the Nyayayikii is ac- 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre- 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to mention the 
different works read in these Nyayayikii schools : The 
first work put into the hands of the student, and which 
he commits to memory, is either the Bhasha-pQrichedti, or 
the Kilnadti-bhashyd. From these works, and the instruc- 
tions of the roaster, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all its parts is described. After 
this he commits to memory the Vyaptee-pdnchdktf, by 
Shiromiinee, from which he learns to reason from an ef- 
fect toils cause ; and with this work is read the comment 
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of Jugddeeshu. After this the SiddhantQ-ltikshKnij, by 
Shiromiinee, and its comment by JdgGdeesIiQ ; ^vhich 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorvu-pukshil, a work con- 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptce-piin- 
chQkii ; and replies to these objections. The next work 
explained to the student is the V^yfidhee krirttnu-dhttmia- 
vQchinnabhavij, by Shiromunce, and comments by Jugu- 
deeshri, MQfhooranatMiu, and others : these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Vy- 
aptee-gnlhopuyd, a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from inference ; and after this 
Pukshuta, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a first cause; Pilramtlrahii, a similar 
work; Samanjii-ldkshunii, on proofs from similarity of 
species ; Visbdshii-vyaptee; on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of things ; Vishcshti-nirooktec ; Unoomitec, 
on proofs from inference; Vadart'hil, on the meaning of 
terms ; l^viiydvQ, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
Ndngvadii, a discourse on negatives ; Shiiktce-vadu, on 
sounds ; Moktee-vadii, on final liberation ; Yyootputtee- 
vadd,on the causes of things ; Yidhee-vadd, on the meaning 
of terms; Pramany d-vadd,on credible evidence; Oopadhee- 
vadhd, on the meaning of terms. The last work read is the 
Koosoomanjdlee, by Ooddydnacharyd.* — It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is capable of giving instructions on them 
all : to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at least twelve years. He who has pursued these studies 

* The Hindoos consider this work as that which overthrew the heresy of 
the Bouddhtts. 

0 ^ 
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to their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, He 
has read even the Koosoomanjtilee.’’ With the above- 
mentioned works various comments are used, accordinjp 
to the will of the teacher. 

An extract from the work of VishwQ-nat’hd-siddhantil 
will give a still dearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools : 

The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
live ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con- 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas : that 
which does not yet exist; that which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
all things. — Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous. — Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum,, time, space, life, and spirit. — Qualities belong 
oiily to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great- 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
and demerit, and sound. — ^Action includes, throwing up- 
wards, throwing downwards, drawing towards, opening 
and going. 

There are three causes of things : the material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth ; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with which the potter's wheel is turned, and the 
efficient cause, as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
is formed. Material causes belong only to the primary 
elements. Of the primary elements, four are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, ana air. 
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To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, belong priority, 
Buccession, measure, aclioii, swiftness. To time, vacuum, 
and the quarters, belong universality and extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be- 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa- 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, swiftnesd, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre- 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness ; and smell is to 
be added. 

To the animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, care, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre- 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num- 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea- 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 
\. bodies^ viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun ; S. members, as 
the mind, the eyes, the nose, the eaiirs, the tongue, and the 
skin ; the band, the foot, the voice, and the organs of ge- 

Q 3 
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neratioD and excretion ; 3. the faeobjects ofsemCf indud- 
ing every material object. 

To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft- 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe- 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description ; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, nialleableness, perisbableness, and 
imperishaUeness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha- 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound ; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indi\ isible ; the divisions of 
time are mere accidents. The quarters are indivisible, 
unchangeable ; their use is to ascertain objects near or 
distant; their division is merely accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proper agent ; the body does not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi- 
nion of those who affirm, that the members form the ac- 
tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the coses of 
the blind, &c. Others affirm, that mind is the source of 
life and motion : but if this were the case, when this fa- 
culty was pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inanimate. Yet some cause must exist, for there 
is no eflect without a cause ; and therefore there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, which directs all its mo- 
tions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyayayikii replies, 
that in many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed : he however immediately 
concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, that in 
all living bodies there must be an animating principle ; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis- 
tence, must be this animating principle. The existence 
of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol- 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason : The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omniscience; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

That a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
things, and from the impossibility of an effect without a 
cause; hence things invisible arc proved to exist from 
those which are visible ; but the objector says, this is not 
always sure proof, for the same effect is seen to arise out 
of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that 
the effects you mention can only arise froin a certain de- 
fined cause. Such an objector is referred to the universe 
as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. 
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Evidence arises also from sound ; when a person hears 
the sound cow^ all the properties of that animal qre form' 
ed in the mind; he understands what is meant, from his 
knowledge of the term ; that is, from the power of sounds 
to convey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of expression. It is also necessary, where sound is admit- 
ted as evidence, that the hearer should understand the 
design of the speaker ; the propriety of his expressions ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words; and 
possess a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated state. If in any case there is a retention 
of ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule.^ 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other- 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evidence arising from inference is not admit- 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing would be • bivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would be no proof of the 
existence of the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof : such a person is ve- 
ry corpulent, but it is certain that he never eats during 
the day : it is clear then, though no one sees him, that he 
must eat during the night. 

^ Tbif seems to be equivalent to tbe sentiment, that ridicule is tlie test 
of truth. 
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Visible things are capable of form, taste, contact, scent, 
priority, succession, fluidity, heaviness, coldness, and 
swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, care, 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many : union, separation, nnmber, &c. belong to many ; 
but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi- 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
their natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible objects, arise from circum- 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts oflT for a time its connection with 
the senses, ond retires into a vein in the breast called 
Mcdhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep takes 
place. 

Knowledge is of cwo kinds, certain and false. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 
what it really is ; and belongs both to religion and to dif- 
ferent forms of matter : one roan declares matter and spi- 
rit to be onc^ ; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is 
to be referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 
facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existence. 
False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain 
knowledge needs no definition. 
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Joy and sorrow arise out of religion and irreligion. In- 
ducements, such as future rewards and punishments, must 
be held out, that the person may resemble the child de- 
sirous of the breast for its own nourishment, and become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid- 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 

Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
misery. 

Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat ; 
both are formed in the air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. Sounds do not die ; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recollecting them : all sounds are of similar 


Absorption includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded 
happiness. 

He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philo- 
sophers — he is God. 

SECT. XXIII. — Works of this Philosophy/ still extant. 

GoutQmti-sootrti, the original sentences or aphorisms 
of Goutumu. — Nyayd-sootrS-teeka, a comment on the 
sdotrds. — A commentary on ditto, by Vttrddhdmi^nii. — 
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ShQshiidhdrii, another commentary on the sootrds. — 
Goutdmd'bhasshyii-tecka, a comment on an abridgment 
of Gout&niQ. — SootropQskarQ) an explanation of the 
sootrQs. — ^Nyayd'SootrQvrittee, remarks on the Nyayd- 
sootrtis. 

C^noomand-khandii, apart ofthesootrds on proofs of 
the evidence of things derived from inference. A com- 
ment on ditto, by Shiromdnee. — Unoomand-khdndd- 
vadarfliii, remarks on the Unoomanii-khtindQ. — Unoo* 
manaloku, by Milh^shwiirQ. — {jnooinantt-pramanyii-va- 
dii, by Bhuvanundu. — Utioomanu-dcedhitee-vyakhya*, by 
the same author.— Unoomitee-khtindund. — Unoomitee- 
pdramdrshd^v^chard. — Oopadhee-vadd-rdhusyd, a com- 
ment on the {jiioomanu-khdndu) by Gddadhdrd. — Ano- 
ther comment, by MdtMiooranat’hd. — An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhdvandndd. — A coinment by 
Khrishndbhdttu on the comment of Ju^ddeeshd relative 
to this chapter. — Unoomand-iiirasd, on the rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 

Prdtdkshu-khdndu, another chapter of the sootrds, on 
the evidence of the senses. — A comment on ditto by Shi- 
rorodnee. — An explanation of the same work. — Prdtdk- 
shd-pdrishishtd, further remarks on the Prdtdkshd-khdn- 
dd. — A comment on the Prdtdkshalokd, by MQtiioora- 
nat’hd. — Prdtdkshd-vadd, on the evidence of the senses. 

Shdbdd-khdndd, another chapter of the sootrds, on 
the evidence of oral testimony. — A comment by Mdt’- 
hoora-naPhd. — Shdbdalokd. — Tdrkd-prdkashd-shdbdd- 
kdndd, a comment. — Shdbdd-mdnee-tipdnee. 


Chintaindnee, on the evidences of the senses, on that 
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arising from inference, from comparison, and from oral 
testimony.— -A comment on ditto, by Koochee-ddttti. 

KoosoomanjOlee, by OodQydnacharyd, on the divine 
nature. 


Nya)u-lo<"ia\ Qtee, by Shree-Bdlldbhd. — Leelavdtee- 
vivekd, licclavruce-vrittee, and Leelavdtce-oopayd, on 
the opinions oi the Noiyayikds. — A comment on tlie last 
work, l)\ VurdhdmanQ. — Leclavdtee, by Shiroinilnee.— 
Lcclavdtec^tceka, a comment on ditto. 

Deedhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromdiiee. — A 
comment on the work of Shiromdnee, by Jdyd-Ramu. — 
Another called vyakha.— Others by Jdgddeeshd, Gddad- 
hdrd, and Mdhadevd. — A comment by Krishnd«bhdttd 
on the comment of Gddadhdrd. 

Sdngshdyanoomitee, and Sdngshdyanoomitee-vadarU- 
hS, on conjecture. — A comment on the Nyayd-iiitikd- 
rdndd. — Vyootpdttee, a work by Gddadhdrd. — Kdtd- 
koddhard. — A comment on Tdrkd-bliasha, by Gouree« 
Kantd. — N yay d-koustoobhd, an explanation of the Nyayd 
doctrines.-Nyayd-tdtwd chintanidiiee-prdkashd, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nyayd philosophy. — A comment on 
the Si.idhantd-tdtwd, by Gokoold-nafbd-oopadhyayd.— 
Prdtya^drtee-vichard, on the evidence arising from com- 
parison. -Ndvyd-mdtd-vadart’hd, on new opinions. — 
Badhd'bdddhee, on certain • nowledge -Vishdydta- 
vichard. on evidence arising from visible objects. — 
Pdkslidta-vadhart’hu, syllogisms on cause and effect. — 
Tdrkd-bhasha-sard-muiijdrcc, a compilation. — Mdngdid. 
vadarUhd, a work on the invocations prefixed to Hindoo 
writings.— Samdgree-vadart^hd, on the means of obtain- 
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ing philosophical knowledge. — A comment on the Niing- 
vadfi, on in^gatives, by jQgtidccshfitiirkaliinkard.— - 
Mooktavdlec-deepika, a comment on the Mooktavulee. 
— ^Another work bearing this title by Piikshddhiirtt- 
mishrd. — Uliinhard-piiriskard, a work on the meaning of 
terms. — Pddart'hd-tdtwavdlokd, a similar work. — Yoish-* 
cshikd-sootropdskard, the nieaning*; of the Voish^shikd 
sodtrds. — Nyayd-siddhantd-mdnjdree, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Nyajd. — Turkd bhashd-prdkashd, a simi- 
lar work. — Alokd, (light) a name like that of the Star or 
the Sun news-papers. — Shdktee-vichard, on the meaning 
of sounds. — Drivydkirdnavdlcc, on the nature of suV 
stances. — Nyayd-pramanyd-mdnjdree-teeka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayund.— Pudd-vyakhya-rutnakdrd, 
on the meaning of words.— Yishishtu-voishishtyd-bodhdi 
a similar work. — Samanydddkshdna-vadart’hu, ditto. — 
Pramanydvadd, on the four proofs of things. — Koosoo- 
manjdlee-mdkdrdndd, on the divine nature.— A comment 
on ditto. — Yivrittee-koosoomanjdlee-karika-vyokhja, a 
similar work. — Yyapteevadhd-rdhdsyd, on the causes of 
things. — Kardkd-chdkrd, on the six parts of speech.-— 
Nyayd-siddhantu-mdnjdree-shdbdd-pdrichedd, an abridg- 
ment of the terras used in the Nyayd.— Tatpuryd-sdnddr- 
bhd-nyard, on the meaning of words.- Yurdhdmand 
kirdnavdlee-prukashd, on different philosophical opinions. 
— Nyayd-sdnkshepd, a short abridgment of the Nyayd 
philosophy.— Oopukrdmd-vadd, on the grounds of dis- 
pute. — Pdrdtdtwd-prdkashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayd. — Pudarf hd-chundrika, on the meaning of terms. 
— Nyayd.pddarfhd-decpika, an abridgment. — Nyayd- 
mookta-vdiee, a similar work. — Mookta-vdlee-prdkasbd, 
ditto. — Pddart'hd-deepika, ditto.--Siddhantdmdnjdrcc- 
tccka, a comment on the Siddhantd-mdnjdrcc. — Nyayd- 
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sarQ, an abridgment. — Tatptirjii-decpika, a conment on 
ditto. — GoonS-kirilna-viilee, on the 24 goonif •— Nyayd“ 
sttngrdhd, by Rdghoo-nat’hd- — Nyayd-tdtwalokd, an 
abridgment. — Tdtwd-viv^kd-moold, ditto. — A comment 
on ditto. — Ndkshdtrd-vada-vdlee, on astronomical terms. 
«— Nyayd-varttikd-tceka, a short comment. — Sdnnee* 
kdrshd-vadd, on the union of visible objects with the 
senses. — Nyayd-mookta^vdlcc-teeka, by Muha-devd. — 
Gnand-vadd, on the knowledge of realities. — Uvuydvd- 
rdhdsyd, can conducting disputes syllogistically.— Nyayd- 
pdnchdpddika-sdteekd, a similar work with a commentary. 
— Siddhantd-rdhdsy d. — Prdt'hdma-vyootpdttee-vichard, 
on the nature of sounds. — The second part of ditto. — 
Nyayti-varitikd-tatpdryd-teeka, by Vachdsputee-mishrd. 
~Loukikd-nyayd-rdtnakdrd, by Rdghoo-naf hd. — Sdng- 
skard-vichard, the arrangement of sounds. — Sdtydpddar- 
t’hd, the arrangement of things. — Prdshdstd-padd- 
bhasbyd, a comment on the Prdshdstd-vadd.— Nyayd- 
vadhart’hd, on the doctrines of the Nyayd. — Kdnadd- 
bhashardtnd, a work on terms, by Kdnadu. — Bhasha- 
pdrichedd, by Vishwd-Nat’hd-Pdnchandnd, on the names 
of things. — Nyayd-moold-pdribhasha, a comment on the 
Nyayd-moold, by Scerd-devd. 

SECT. XXIV. — Translation of the sootrus of Goutiimu 

in an abridged form^ as explained hy Vishwu-NaVhu^ 

Siddhantu. 

There are sixteen parts [pddart’hds] connected w'itli 
the discussion of a proposition, viz. 1. prdmand, 2, prd- 
m^yd, 3. sdngshdyd, 4. prdyqjdnd, S. drishtantd, 6. sid- 
dhantd, 7. dvdydvd, 8. tdrkkd, 9. nirndyd, 10. vadd, 
11. jdlpd, 12. vitdnda, 13. h6twa-bhasd, 14. chdld, 
15. jatce, and 16. nigrdhu-st’hand. He who obtains the 
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true knowledge of these things will secure liberation 
[that is, heSvill be able by them to establish from infe- 
rence the undoubted existence of God]. 

Vishwii'Nafhii first explains the reason whjr GoutSmii, 
in his sootrtis, places the proofs [priimanS] of things be- 
fore he describes the object [prQmej^fi] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its existence is proved ; but that after 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac- 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces- 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [sungshttyii] 
should be cleared up, and the necessity [priiyojQnu] of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtaniii]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantii]. Still, two 
opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [uvuyuvu] of argument [turkku], and from this 
arises decision [nirnijyu]. The dispute [vadii] is again 
resumed [julpu], and continued by the opponent, who 
still urges vain objections [vituiula] against the offered 
reasons [hetwa-bhasu], and uses various deceptions [chii- 
lii], alledging, that the cause in hand belongs not to tho 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned, 'fhe whole ends in 
putting to silence [nigrrdiii-st’hanu] the opponent. 

A tier the acquisition of the knowledge above-mentioned 
[of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
pQdart'hiis], the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, 
though he still continues suliject to the fruits of birth. 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. In tbc progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false ideas from which desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit and de- 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows : then follows liberation. 

There are four kinds of evidence [jprumanu] : that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated priStilk- 
shu, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep- 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis- 
take or uncertainty. T.he evidence termed unoomanii 
[inference] is of three kinds, viz. Poorvilviit, or the infe- 
rence of the effect from the cause; 2. Sh^shiivtit, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Samanyoto- 
drishtiing. The first kind is thus illustrntet) : from the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn tlr t there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by infei tm g from 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. 'I'hi' other 
kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and effect, happens w hen a person sees some- 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivvii). The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub- 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large liorii>. 
The evidence denominated oopiimaiuj, arises from coni' 
paiison or similarity. The w’ords (testimony) of a fiMthfiil 
person are termed sliubdii, of which there ai- kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and the other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state. 
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2. How many things [pr&mtf/u] are there respecting 
which evidence is sought? The answer is^ spirit, body, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, mtinu or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge. The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow.* The separate capacity of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the live 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called mQnii. The ex- 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called prGvrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is called pr^tyGbhavu, or trans- 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li- 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to he identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death is merely the dissolution of the body. 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 

' The commentators observe here, that Joy and sorrow do not properly 
belong to body, for they are not found In a dead body ; but that Goiittuuu^ 
meaning must have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit as clothed with 
a body. 
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and error. Some say, that the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties^ also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated sungshuyu^ as wlien a person, 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. This may arise from there being in the ob- 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difierence in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor- 
rect or not. This siingshdyu is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
necessary, is denominated prudhanu^pru^ojunu. That 
which is secondary, or an assisting 'cause in obtaining a 
good, is denominated iiprudhanu^pruyqjunu, 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtanlu, 

6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastru, is called siddhantu^ as is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
consent. This latter is the case when none of the sbas- 
trus give a dificrent meaning, but all agree in the mean- 
ing assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the evidence of others in favour of his own opinion. 
When the establishment of one truth equally establishes, 
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without contradiction, a second, it is called tidhfkdnlnii- 
siddhantu. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed dbhyoopQgdmd-siddhantn. 

7. Uvui/uvu includes priitigna, hetoo, oodahdriinu, 
oopundyu, and niguiniind. A simple proposition is de- 
nominated prdligiiu; that which is offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of hetoo ; the proofs by 
which this hetoo is made good, are called oodahdrdnd ; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopdndyd : the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nigdmdnd. 

8. Categorical reasoning is termed turkkuy and is thus 
conducted : If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in an argument a person overcomes his op- 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is termed 
nimuj/u. 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called vadu. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary ; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each otheFs arguments, a mode- 
rator is requisite : u moderator should possess a clear un- 
derstanding, he should be experienced in argument, ca- 
pable of patieni and sober attention, ready in reply, fear- 
less of conclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious.. Further, seeing that God has 
placed in our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity fur judgment seizes a person, 

K 9 
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thererore in the discussions of learned men several mode- 
rators should ahvays be appointed. 

11. When a disputant takes up the argument of his op- 
ponent and attempts a reply in a solid discussion, it is 
called julpu. He first objects to the proposition as incor- 
rect, and then to the proofs as insiifliicierit. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observations, which 
he endeav^jiirs to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, be 
enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu- 
ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal his 
(h'feat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 

1 9. A person's thus continuing to object to the argu- 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, is 
termed ^cUimda vadu. 

13. In hclioa-bhasu there are five divisions, viz. sOvyiib. 
hicharu, virooddhii, sfitprfitiptikshd, dsiddhee, and vadhQ. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
establish a proposition, is called h^twa-bhasd. Agree- 
ment as well as disagreement in locality between the 
cause and the effect, is terined silvyilbhichard, of which 
this is one of three instances, When a person contends 
that smoke must exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed. 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 
U called virooddhO, as when he says, I saw an objectf 
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and a«?certainp:? that it was a man, because it had four 
legs. \\ iieii two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected with a propo- 
sition, this is termed stitpriitipiikshd. This applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. When the proof of a proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
dsiddliee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the proofs offered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhd. 

H. Of ckulu there are three kinds, viz. vnk*cli(lld, 
samany d'chdld, and oo p debar n-ch did. The first exists 
when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of 
convening an erroneous idea, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man ; to which it may be objected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, The market is very noisy,” intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
but, on the contrary, lays himself open to refutation, it 
is called jatee, 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
mgr&hu^sVhanS. 
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[Here the explanation of the sixteen pQdarfhds is 
closed, and the author, beginning with sQngshiiyu, the 
third pfidarfliii, replies to objections.] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
liorsc at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse 
oral! ass, still ho pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. 
To this Goutrimil replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties, 
imperceptibility of diiTerence, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now adds, that nei- 
ther in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks? 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen ? or in the mind ? It must be in the 
mind; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty. Gouttimil again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of diflerenco, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco- 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from prQtukshtl, uiioomanu, ooptimantl, 
and shubdil. The senses w^ere created to give the know- 
ledge of objects : therefore objects must have existed be- 
fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, liud there not been something upon which 
this medium should he exercised. You before affirmed, 
he adds, that when the senses l>ecoroe exercised on an ob- 
that ol]ject becomes known (prutfiksbQ), but as all 
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objects necessarily existed before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. Priimanii 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time ; 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, (hat objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names of things are given ; then this name is 
sounded ; the sound is to be heard ; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is 
obtained. To all this Goiitilmii replies, If 30U maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum ; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Gout dm u shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argu- 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum ; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob- 
jects, we have first the proof, or the inanifester, the sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible oljorts ; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both wliich exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only pro- 
per witness. Goutdmft admits, that the understanding is 
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the most proper witness; but still contends, that the 
senses, as supplying^ proof of things, must be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the senses, the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi- 
mony not being self-sufficient. .Should it be maintained, 
he continues, that the senses alone are competent to sup'^ 
ply sufficient evidence of things, might 1 not affirm, that 
there is no Meed to search for evidence, things having their 
own evidence in themselves ? GoutdmQ says, the evidence 
which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp de* 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other 
assistance is unnecessary. 

Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ob- 
jected, that as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. GoutQmti admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but that this does not affect the argu- 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene- 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects. A man in a 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder; 
in this instance (he ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time; so 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 
feeling, and afterwards spirit is awaketieJ to a sense of 
danger. It is still objected, that these illustrations are 
false, for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense- 
ly fixed on an object, the senses do not assist him in dis- 
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covering fra which may be practised upon him : to 
this Guilt Qmii replies, that this is a mere accidental fault, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. 
Again, the objector pleads, that, what Goutiimii calls the 
evidence of the senses is merely inference, for that every 
object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part 
of what is known about it must be from inference. Gou- 
tQmtl says, the constituent parts of any thing, though not 
seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part is es- 
sential to the whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effecis : a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain ; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused by the breaking down of an 
embankment. Goutiimii replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small ; 
but that the swell of a river from the rains is prodigious. 

The objector next calls upon GoutiimQ to establish the 
proposition, that the proofe of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity c we can never say. Time is ; while 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. Goutiimii contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other ; and the very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en- 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa- 
rison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, then you will b^ compelled 
to compare a cow with a cow, thing^s of the same form and 
species one with another. If it be said, that the compari- 
son must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa- 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison of a grain of mustard-seed with Soomeroo. 
To all this Goutdmtt thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be- 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Voishdshikil-school, now 
contends, that what Goutdmu calls proof from comparison 
is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutiiind, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison ; that when proof is to 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect ; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa- 
rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 
some agreement between comparison and inference. 

The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from 
it. GoutQmu denies the existence of this inseparable 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us jnvil, but by the miechchus hilnkoo; the 
proof from sound therefore cannot belong to inference. 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inference, but 
attends to their literal meaning ; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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of life, and respecting invisible objects : in the latter case, 
the shastrii is that which gives efficacy to sound. The ob- 
jector here says, Your shastru is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized ; aitd the methods it takes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Goutumii reminds the objector, that the shastrii 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, the shastrii is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastrii ; 
the pious man is every where honoured ; he is never de- 
spised ; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli- 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa- 
rison, and sound, since, beside these, there are three other 
inodes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Goutiimii, in reply, contends, that the two 
first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutiimii, 
that the shastru is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition ; to be at all under- 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing; 
and they are subject to decay' ; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat ; but if the vedii 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here Goutiimii, to a considerable length, pur- 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to 
be of human invention, and not as his opponent supposes 
uncreated]. 


The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which have ever had an 
existence. GoutQmii says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the Constant reiteration of these 
sounds^ Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety ; they are 
the symbols of things : the power of sound ties in express- 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

Some persons maintain, that the senses are the same as 
spirit, according to the expressions, I am blind ^ I 
am deaf.” But, says Goutdmtt, this would be giving to 
each individual ^five spirits, according to the number of 
the senses ; one would be the seer, another the hearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa- 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit ? Goutiimti says, 
Each sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by 
them all : when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formerly seen, if the 
sense itself be spirit, and that exists no longer ? 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same nt 
spirit, for that men say, ^^/am white;*’ I am corpu- 
lent,” &€. Goutiimti says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you burn or bury the body, you beconoe guilty of 
the crime of murder ; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is indestructible, he who burns a dead body is not a mur- 
derer, for the man whose body is consumed still lives : 
the destruction of the body is not the^ destruction of spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
turns on Goutttmii, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which diesy because the body is inanimate matter ; and it 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. GoutSmQ 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a qualii* 
fied sense, and that it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 
soul and the animal spirit. 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression, I do 
not remember,’* &c. Goutiiniu says, This is incorrect, for 
these woi themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason ; the person means to say, I am endea- 
vouring to remember, that which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a. soiiK 

Goutfima next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left ; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. Goutiimii says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child’s 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
never have acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sensations atford no proof of the exist- 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature : it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction and expansion) in some former 
birth. GoutQmQ maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are subject to the seasonsi but not the actions of 
a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
every thing is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
tilmii confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die ; 
that if a multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts ; and lastly, that the 
idea of death upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma- 
tion of death. 

Goutiima next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body, viz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
particulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashyii). The commentator next mentions 
an idea maintained by the sougutiis, that there are only 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Gouttimu affirms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere earth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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Goutfirnd next enters on an examination into the power 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the eje, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 
in the work of vision. Goutdmii replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (t^zd) ; and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan- 
sion, so the t^zii of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality. When the power of vision falls upon a transpa- 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body^ it rests on the surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tezu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Goutiimd, in 
reply, quotes the case of animals possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tezd. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Gou- 
tumd says, ifthis were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and wc must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact : but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the sliastrds, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur- 
poses of life. If we confound the use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation. 


Goutdmd next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 
five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and con- 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possemes onlj form and contact ; that air possesses 
only the power of sound and contact ; and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele* 
mentSj that each sense embraces the property of the 
dement from which it is derived : for instance, the ear “ 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound : the nose is derived from earth, and in conse* 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
is not the case. The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like* 
wise. Goutfimfi admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his work, united differ* 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 

The sankyiis affirm, that the principle of knowledge is 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the -sentence, 
‘‘ What I formerly saw, that I now touch.” GoutfimQ 
confutes this proposition thus : If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable ; but a man often says, that which 
I once knew, I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankyhs, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know- 
ledge ; but if so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
pbject with which it becomes identified. And if the un* 

"" The power of hearing is implied. 
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derstanding be ever the Bame, then its operations must 
partake of the same property, and the expression, I 
know not,’* can find no place among men. From hence 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the sankyfi 
philosophers that the understanding, when emancipated 
from the influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 

Goutamii next inquires into the nature of the under* 
standing : is it, agreeably to the Bouddhiis, to be identi- 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and th.' 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If (he un- 
derstanding were the same as the senses, the understand- 
ing and the senses would always be united, but we often 
f .id one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And further, every 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects, nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding is something 
separate from the senses and from visible objects. The 
charvvakiis, who identify the body with spirit, plead, that 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knowledge be in union with them^ its seat also must be 
the body : and add, it is plain, that desire must belong to 
the body, as we see the body, under the influence of de- 
sire, full of activity. Gouliimii maintains, that these 
three, desire, abhorrence and knowledge, must belong to 
ihe living principle ; and if a living principle be admitted, 
inert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in 
a state of death is inert, and we are sure it is not then the 
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subjecc of desire. &c. The exertions made by the body 
under the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani- 
mating and indwelling spirit. Nor can desire, abhor* 
rence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning 
faculty (rniind}, for mond can do nothing without the 
animating principle, and it is liable to forgetfulness and 
changeability. If therefore these three are neither in the 
senses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must there- 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned, and 
that .must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. 
Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
seen when it brings to remembrance that which was be- 
fore known. An objector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be subject to decay ; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it has lost? .Goutdmd says in answer, that 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some^ assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
truths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union aris- 
ing from dependence, joy and sorrow, religion and irre- 
ligion, &c. 

Goutiimfl next describes the succession of ideas, viz. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
formed. To this an objector says, if ideas be lost iorsuch 
a rapid manner, how should impressions be wrought by 
that which is so transient? GoutUmif says, that the 
understanding is united to the animating principle as the 
lightning to the clouds, and not to inert matter ; and that 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains, that as each person 
possesses five senses, which are the media of knowlcdg^c, 
whenever nil the senses are employed at once, a rational 
agent must be required for each. The sage now answers, 
that this idea is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, but by suc- 
cession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment ; for the understanding is 
one. To this the objector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance has all the senses exer- 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con- 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rsipidity of thought,' and 
that therefore, though every idea arises and dies in suc- 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas were formed 
at once. This is illustrated by the rapid motion of a shaft, 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 

The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhfitiis, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and Joys of the body are to be ascribed 
to this faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Goutfimtf 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them ? If it be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, (hen you make the cause and the effect the 
same ; or if you mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your objec- 
tion ? for ibis which you call nature roust be competent 

s 2 
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to the work of creation, &c., and this is what we call- 
God. 

GoutQmii now explains that which is called doshil, or 
evil, and mentions three evils as comprehending all the 
rest, viz excessive attachment [ragO], which gives rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ano- 
ther, to desire of another’s wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
to unwillingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
pride. The next error is enmity ^ from which arise anger, 
envy, injuriousness, implacableness, and revenge. The 
third is infatuation [mohS], which includes error, dbubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and 8or> 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per- 
sons believe, says GoutiimQ, that the knowledge of God 
will at once destroy all these errors ; bat this is incorrect : 
by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, as a consequence, their attendant errors cannot 
remain ; so that, as the commentator says. Divine know' 
ledge is the destroyer, either immediately or mediately, 
of all error. 

After this, GoutQmii proves the existence of spirit iw 
nan from the doctrine of transmigration, observing, that 
if there be the re-appearance of the man, he must have 
had a previous existence ; and that indeed men are born 
to die, and die to be born. 

The shodnyQ-vadees aflirm, that from non-entity all 
things arose ; for that every thing sprung to birth from a 
atate in which it did not previously exist : that entity 
absolutely implies non-entity, and that there most be 
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some power in non-eiititjr from which entity can spring : 
the sprout does not arise from a sprout, but in the absence 
or non-existence of a sprout. . GoutUmL denies that va- 
cuum is the cause of existence ; and aflSrms that the 
cause is to be sought in concurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rain ; or if 
a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow- 
ledged terms of father, maker, &c. The sho5ny&-vadee 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, ^ a son will be born,* or 
^ such a person had a son.* Goutiimii now asks, Do^you 
mean by this assertion, that the living principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself is absent ? You cannot mean 
the former, for that which is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence : if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, why is not a har- 
vest possible from seed ground into flour ? And if you 
mean by non-existence the absence of the seed, 1 would 
answer, that non-existence can produce no variety ; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va- 
riety ; and therefore your proposition is confuted. From 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non- 
existence as a cause, that the first cause must be sought 
somewhere else. 

GoutttmK now engages the v^dantecs, some of whom 
maintain that Briimhii is the only cause of all things ; 
others that the universe isa form of Brfimbu (pQrinamn ) 

■ This word couveyi th<i Idea of change, anch as that In which Tegeiahles 
become manure, which afterwards undergoes a change and Iwcooiei regin 
tdiles, and which are again conrerted into animal subsuuico, ac. 
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and others that the universe is a deception (viviirtC)® pro* 
ceedingf from Brdmhti ; thus excluding every assisting’ 
and efficient cause, BrAmhd excepted. Goutdmd, in op» 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged ; for, unless there were such an assist- 
ing cause, we should not see so many changes and fluc- 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The vedantce 
says, this must be attributed to the will of God. Goutdmd 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
i. e. his will ; and this involves a contradiction of your 
own opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
I would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligiori ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and ii religion in the world are appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destiny to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human actions arc the causes 
of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
w'orld. 

A third person rises up in the disjiutc, and says, True, 
this must be admitted ; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call 
God ? GoutumQ replies to this, You have no knowledge 
of divine subjects, nor even of the names of things : was 
it ever known, that that w'hich is inanimate could cre- 
ate ? We must admit a living cause of all things, for 
actions always imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 

An opponent, addressing Goutfimd, says, when you 
use these expressions, this is not that^ or, this is not here^ 

o The Bliadow of God, or a manifestation of him, which the Hindoos com* 
pare to the deceptive appearance of water in an empty vessel. 
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you divide the univehie into existence and non-existence ; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex- 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non- 
existences. Goutttmfi urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c. as in material 
things, but this is not the case. Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com- 
prized what we call existence arc infinitely various : 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, can never be denomi- 
nated one and the same. 

Another opponent is now brought forward, who main- 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life ; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi- 
series of men. Gouttimti denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi- 
mony, we perceive that the animal soul is subject to mis- 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness ; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed ; and this being is spi- 
rit — God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 
vedfi, whose existence we ascertain ^from his works. 

Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its forms 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers in the tail of the peacock. Gout&mil 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [Qnimit- 

8 4 
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tfi], you admU that there is a word to ejcpress a causa 
[Qinitta], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 


Goutamii asks those who pronounce everything incon- 
stant, as being subject to birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation ? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may bn what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opi- 
nion on the hcknowledged principles of GoutOmtt, that 
and space are eternal, Goulttmtt replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses : we daily see production 
■n«t destruction in every form. Should you plead that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, 
thatn broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, for 
you overturn the whole order of creation and destructipn 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean— Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap- 
pearance? This question is answered in the Shttbda- 
Mfinyaloka. 

Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as 
reading produces immediate knowledge ; but the cultiva- 
tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future period ; 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are to be reaped in a future-state. Against this 
sentiment a person rises up and maintains, that as actions 
do not-resemble seed, but vanish as soon as committed, 
it is dot possible that they should produce future misery. 
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GoutOmtt says, from actions arise merit and demerit, and 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invisibly 
fruits are sOp The extinction of evil is called mdkshit, 
or liberation ; birth is an evil, for with birth all evils are 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
shastrii and mankind use this form of speech, good actions, 
and evil actions ; for though actions in themselves are new 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out of 
them, and hence they are thqs designated. 

Here a person maintains, that liberation, in conse^ 
qiience of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable ; these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods: 
and these occupying the whole of every day, leave^ no 
room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, 
even in order to enter en the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate qnd not to obey the shastrii. By occupation in 
these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this anx- 
iety of mind flows various actions ; from these a succes- 
sion of births, and from these births tHe same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession, 
How then should a person attain liberation ? GoutQmQ 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con- 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty at 
one time would not be duty at another : the duties of ^ 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised after thaf 
period is passed over. 

Goutdmii next enquires into the method af acquiring 
that knowledge of realities by which liberation may be 
obiainedp The pride of separate existence, or selfishness, 
having entered the body, produces passion, anger, and 
those evils which give rise to all the errors of life : whei| 
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a person sees a female, though the body be made iip of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish* 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and Says, Ah ! Ah ! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khfinjOnti ;■* thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbfi;* 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus ; thy face reseig. 
hies the full moon ; the happiness of time is all concen* 
tred in thee.” Another thus infiituated, says, “ Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou re. 
Semblest the pleasure-house of cupid ; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
hoombhii ‘ of the elephant ; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image ; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee^ I can face all the 
horrors of war ; and were I pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds.” 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says, Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin ; 
it contains flesh, blood, and faeces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this — is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he ? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
free, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine- 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel- 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. 1 cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 

^ Thf*. wagtail- ^ Momordica mooadelpba# ^ The frontal 

globes of the elephant which swell In the rutting season. 
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infatuated creatures ; but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should 1 be 
pleased or displeased with this body, composed of flesh, 
bones and fseces ? It is iny duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
gives rise either to pleasure or to pain. 

The digiimbiiru sect maintains, in opposition to Gou« 
tuinu's opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of difiereiit members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
tumd, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the animal soul was not present ? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things ? Goutdmd complains of the im- 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu- 
pid. Every union in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na- 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them ; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 

Goutdmu next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these objects draw away 
the senses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approves ot this. 
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advice, Goutfinia might as well tell him to mount the air 
as to withdraw his ailcctioiis from the world, and fix them 
on God. GoutfimQ acknowledges that the work is difii* 
cult, rendered so by habit and strong desire ; but recom- 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus by degrcet^ 
learn the method of fixing his mind on God. The Gecla 
and other works teach us, that liberation is not attained 
till after many transmigrations spent in learning abstra^*^ 
tion» 

Here an opponent asks, what proof there is that the 
merit of a person’s efibrts to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
is there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time. — Gouifimd sa)s, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow and others 
by joy ; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power I This could not have 
been, had not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring apd 
consummate folly. 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the 
^ight kinds of yogd, the particulars of which are to be 
found in the Patiinjaia and other shastriis. The only 
difference between the Nyayfi system and the PatdnJQltt 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct; Patfinjfiiti’s opinion is, that spirit 
is not to be associated with qualities, and this of course 
excludes the agency of spirit over visible'objects. 
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Further, God is said to bo, says Goutiimii, the Almighty, 
by which we are to understand, that he is the collect^ 
sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his ener^. 


SECT. XXV . — The VoishishikH Philosophy* 

-To KQnada, one of the sages, are attributed the Yoi- 
sh^shikii sSotrus, which amount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentence?), or aphorisms. These aphorisms re- 
late to seven subjects (pudarfhtis) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. 1. things ; 3. qualities; 3. actions; 
4 * genus ; 5 . species ; 6. the inseparable connection of 
constituent partSy and 7. non^entitj/* After a long discus- 
sion of the different subjects connected with this arrange- 
ment, Kdnadti discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation. 

A brief explanation ( Vriitee) of these sootrds has been 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bbashyd, and the latter the VoisheshikS 
SootropCiskarii/ A comment on the Bhashyd was written 
by VacJidspdtee-lVlishrii; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which has any relation to the Voisheshikii philo- 
sophy is that of Yishwii-Nat^hii-Siddhantii, which merely 
treats of the logical terms of this system and of that of the 
NyayO school : in the Nynyd colleges of Bengal the stu« 
dents read that part of Vishwtt-Nat’btt’s work which re- 
tates to the Yoisheshikd system, and then study the Nya- 
y fi ; but the work of the sage is not now studied by any 
pdndit ill Bengal. A few of the most learned bramhfina 


* Tbis work is in tlie libr.iry belonging to the Societf of Missionaries at 
Scraniporc. 
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ofCalcutta, some years ago, attended the lectures of Bod- 
haniiiidd-Gban^ndra-Swamee, a .very learned brambdn, 
born in Dravird/ and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voish^shikil-school. — For 
some account of Kdnadd, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the 11th page of this volume. 

SECT. XXVI. — The substance of the Voishtshiku system 
of Philosophy^ as taught by Kunadu^ extracted from 
the Voishishiku^SodtropuskarH. 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kdnadd 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli- 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 

Kdnadd defines religion thus : those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Brdmhu-Gnand, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised ; and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon ; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony : for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings ; they were de- 

* This person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting of the 
British flag at Fort. St. George. The last time he visited Calcutta, Borlha- 
iiundfl bad travelled as a pilgrim from RamdshwOra to Benares and back 
again thirteen times, and was then, as he said, going to die at Benares. 
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signed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 
so important a gift* 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things^ &c. 
under which head are comprized precisely” nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com- 
pass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward qualities^ as being inhe- 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four/ 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
&c. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion : and by a know- 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such as 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for- 
bidden food, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 

To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability : things, &c. are also inherent in things, arc the 
material cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. Things in their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect ; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 

^ Some place darkness under the head of driivyu, but KaiiadC places it 
among non-entities, as the absence of light. See page 228 . 
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afctioiM terminate; things are possessed of qualities, 
action, and constituent parts. Qualities are inherent in 
things ; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
to one thing ; it contain^ neither qualities nor e^cts ; 
action in its opmtions is not dependent on efiects. One 
cause gires rise to many efiects, viz. to union, to separa* 
tion after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one efiect the union of several parts are sometimes neces*^ 
saiy, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and efibrt in the thrower. No effect can exist without 
a cause : this is-a settled axiom. Should this be opposed, 
we may as well add, that where efiects are not visible, 
there is no cause. The understanding, when under the 
influence of common and distinct ideas, distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti* 
cular. In things, qualities, and acfions, that which' ia 
common is found to a great extent, aAd that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be ashed, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct firom 
things ; it is answered, that this term is originally and 
necessarily connected with things, and is not therefore 
separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 
existence and non*existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but this indiscriminate application of these terms 
has thus arisen— existence which belongs to a species 
implies non-existence. 

[In the same manner, the author goes on to define the 
nature of things, and to explain terms in a metaphysical 
manner ; but as this can be little interesting, the reader 
is referred for similar information to an extract from the 
work of Vishwfi'Nat’hii-Siddhantil, in the 928th and a 
few following pages of this volume.] 
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Tb««xutoQMofGh»d is inferred from the existence of 
Buses end things. Onr knowledge of the existence of 
space arisM feoss the perception of ingrmand egress, Cnd 
tte partienlu properties of sound. Gfed hath given teen 
a faiowle^ge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance.' To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness, it 
embraim the past, the present, and the fiiture. Time, 
speaking generally, bu been given to regulate the affiiirs 
of the' world, and upon time all things depend. Rupeet<‘ 
ing sound, various opiniom have been entertained t sotee 
have called sound a substance or thing, others afihn, 
that h is to be classed with qualities, bat must be coul- 
dared u subject to destruction ; others assign it .a placer 
among qualities, hut pronounce it to be indestructihle ; 
and others affirm, that sound is possessed of inherent 
signs. Kfinada, in solving all these donbt% has followed 
Goutfinii te a great mmsure, and to him we mut refer. 

[The author next' describes the partienlu propertin of 
the primary elements : for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] 

Kflaadli admits the evidence of the senses, u well ns 
thatderired ftoin inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence fiwm eompaiison and from the necessity of a 
cau in that ftom inference. l>oobt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind : thn^ when horns are seen at a distance, it is not ‘ 
certain whether they be those of a cow or a bufialo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
person huitates respecting the certainty of the conclusions 
> See page 229. 
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he has drawn; and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation or prediction. On the subject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, tife opinions of GoutQmti and 
K&nadd are the same.* Kdnadii denies that sound can 
be a substance, since all substances are found in a mixed 
state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas are derived from the union bf the 
animal soul with the mind and the senses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
h^ld of ; this is an acknowledged &ct ; but this fact in- 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, See. Ktlnadii denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge ; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the 
members. Kiinadd denies that the body possesses a 
living principle, since atoms, wbieh originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. Butt should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle? 
1 would ask, says the sage, why then have not dead bodies 
this living principle ? And 1 would ask another question 
respecting the senses. Why is there the remembrance of 
objects formerly seen after the power of vision has been 
destroyed ? 

It is otgected by others, that mind or reason is the 
living principle ; but Kiinadti says, How is it then that 
persons frequently say, ^ Such a subject is not in my 
miud,’ that is, I have forgotten it. That must be the 
* See page 251. 
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agent or ^living principle in man which io the source of 
religion and irreligion, and which says, ^ I am happy — I 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity] cannot be identified 
either with spirit or body separately ; there must be a se- 
cond person ; spirit separate from body docs not use I, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit ; but in the 
use of I, both are necessary. 

Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arises 
from the unassisted inhaleroent and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a person object, that this arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operations take place in a time of profound sleep? If any 
effort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds« A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is' found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without efibrt, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in- 
crease of the body, the healing of abound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison, but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef- 
fects arise from the body itself and not from an inhabiting 
spirit. To this KtinadQ replies, that these effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when a child and when an old roan cannot be those of the 
same person, for, if. we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the same body. Further, we perceive that when a person 
unites himself to the good, or to those who obey the shas- 
trii, he becomes like them in goodness ; and if he becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those who disregard the shas^ 
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trd, bis ehftraeter takes the form of theirs ; bnt these 
changes must belong to spirit^ fits i» these nnidns the bedjr 
tensains the sasse* 

Some persons afirm that nature adone has given exis> 
lance to things. This Kiinadil denies^ and ofes this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around ns 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it> 
self. Thu names given to things prove the same feet, as 
fether and sen, fee. If therefore it were to be conceded, 
that nature'ean give rise to existences^ still names ate not 
to be attributed to nature. Yon must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power which 
^ves the pleasures derived from sight, taste, smell, fee. 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capof 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations ; these cannot ex* 
ist in the senses thetbselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the. eye sees, the ear hears, 
fee., 1 would ask. Why then dees not the eye always-see, 
fee., and who is the speaker wbo'says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing i Further, with seme 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de- 
merit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed : in the 
absence of that sense, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action ? 

The objector next urges, that tbe body is a collection 
of atoms which contain a living principle, and that this 
living principle is not something separate from the body, 
bbt inherent in atomic surd therefore diffused through the 
whole body. To this KOnadtt says. By this argument you 
deny the existence of inanimate matter^ for if atoms be 
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aaiiiiat0y and this be an atem-fenaed world, then all mat* 
ier most be life ; fi»r thie ie a settled maxim, that the na- 
ture of tile eanse is always seen in tiie-effect : why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life? The objector 
says, the animating principle is there, biit it remains in a 
concealed and latent state. K&nadfi sl^ This propo- 
sition can never be established, since all manhiod allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated ; but in senseless niatter motion is 
not feund. The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
«f the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. KO- 
«ada says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
■common proverb most be false, ‘‘that a hare has no 
horns,*’ for it may have horns in a latent or c6ncealed 
elate. 

KHnadtt next attempts to prove, from the existence «m 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence df 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo- 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris- 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
■certain actions, and the evils arising from others, and also 
this uixiely, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit ; and as we find these per- 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer 
that they must exist in others, since they possess with uf 
a common nature, and from thence we ascend up to a firs 
causey distinct from matter. 

Yfhen an animal soul, through having the consequenct 
of good pod evil actions attached to it, is about to assum 

T S 
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human birth, it is united to a single atom, and to ibis 
others are .added till a regular body is formed. In cases 
where merit preponderates,* an' excellent body is formed, 
and where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
' wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
is to be attributed to the effects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, aud so are two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 

Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. These remain distinct* 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be unit- 
ed begins to be agitated,^ till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffused is called mtthtit. 
Atoms and thought belong to the former, and the divi- 
sion of the points, timo, space, and spirit are all denomi- 
nated great mtthtit. He who is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great mtthttt, enjoys an affectionate relation 
to all things. 

* In consequence of this opinion^ that the different kinds of atoms re- 
main distinct (vish^shti), this sect is called Voisli^hikii. 

^ The agitation in this case is attributed to what is called the divine visii^- 
sliti shaktee, or the separate (distinct from the coinmou) energy of God. 
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Some persons plead for the existence of innumerable 
minds in one individual. Others endeavour to establish 
the doctrine of five minds to agree with the senses. KQ- 
nadii contends for one reasoning faculty in each indi- 
vidual ; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects : fire 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em- 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, be adds, is an exceed- 
ingly subtile thing,' and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chief helper to spirit in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Mind is a single power, but is pds- 
sessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities are multiplied ; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake« 
If it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac- 
quires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake ; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitter! When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called m^dhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a par- 
ticular part of this vessel, called pooreetiitee, profound 
sleep follows. 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respect- 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in its construc- 
tion, Kttnadii contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup- 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces- 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 
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sutedpf fire elemrats, this would be seen, as it would 
display the risible appearance of those elements, <w rather 
be the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he objects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that 'the body is oomposed of one element, 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm Ais idea, he adds, that scent .is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo- 
dies : the other properties, form, taste, sound and touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead bddy. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and are raised by fermentation. Trees are bodi^ in 
which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 

If so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulate 
as other bodies ? Kiinadtt accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in trees is less vigorous. 

Desire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in- 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion : thus a man who is absent from the 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only this object, and, in the same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpents. 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for 
a child knows nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of others ; still, at a certain age, they rise in V 
his mind: - from whence can they come, but from the 
baneful influence of the actions of former births r‘ These 
» 'pie HIndow bclieTC, that the diapoihious of s person in a new irans- 
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passions are also to be referred to species : men are at« 
Inched to rice, deer to grass, and the young elephant to 
tliistles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the parrot 
to the snake, the bufialo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owl. 

Kiinadti now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties : All actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is not 
to expect the benefits peculiar to a future state^ nor in 
duties, connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 
to be sought ; invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorption. The following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days ; abstinence from sexual intercourse ; the study 
of the v^dti in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
givf n birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be- 
coniling a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha- 
racter in a forest ; the offering of appointed sacrifices ; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &c. ; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions ; obser- 
vation of the right posture, and of holy times, as lunar 
days, &c. in the performance of religious duties ; repeti- 
tion of prayers or incantations ; observation of the du- 
ties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &c. The merit 
arising from the performance of these duties belongs to the 

migratiou are not neceusrily tbe exact counterparts of those possessed in a 
pi'fcediiig birth, but are regulated by the preceding actions : they further 
profess that millions upon millions of actions unexpiated or unenjoyed are 
laid up for and against every individual, and that the fruits of only a few 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth s so that every person not au as- 
cetic lies under almost iiiflnite arrears, and bis transmigratioiis appear 
interminable. 
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aniinal spirit. ’ In the pertbrsBanee of doty, the primaiy 
cause is the soul in contact with mind ; the exciting cau> 
ses are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli* 
gious frith. 

Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure, 
or when a rigid frith is exercised, when the mind is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en« 
joined in the shastrtt is warm, when the rules of the shas- 
trii regulating the duty are observed, it is religion. Reli- 
gion becomes irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at- 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &e. &c. 

As long as religion and irreligion [rather merit and 
demeritj exist, birth is a certain consequence. At- the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, Rie body and the under- 
standing become united to them, and the dissolutioD of 
this union is death. The world therefore is nothing but 
inevitable-life and death : 'the dissolution of this union is 
identified with liberation. 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubstantial, and worthless, Ktinadtf main- 
tains, that material objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the most important fotui;e efiects, as merit 
and demerit, ariap out of them : we must thereforq, in this 
reqiect, consider them as equal to realities [slitj. 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world is eter« 
nal, and that birth and death are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for a moment, Khnadtl says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior state ; but 
this implies that actions, form, and qualities are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal ? Your 
opinioii also destrc^s the possibility of prior non>entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this non>eutity and 
destruction are allowed by all. 

There are four kinds of non>extstence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things ; the second to the natural 
absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns ; the 
third to the destruction of any thing ; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as bom the non-entity is destroyed. By the consent of 
all nations, and all shastrHs, the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and nonentity are the same thing ; or let him 
say, that when God created the universe, there was some- 
thing'which he did not create. 

ToyogSes belong two degrees of knowledge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him- 
self or to consult with spirit, befiire he can reveal the 
•hidden things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogee can at once reveal all things. 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip- 
tions of spirit contained in the shastrQ, by meditation, by 
the ac^isition of the knowledge ofyogtl, by perfocting 
. fixedness of mind, by correct posture during yogtl, ,b> 
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resliaining the breath, by retaining in subjection the 
pmrers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
in the animal soul. By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
woald in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
or demerit ; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wholly pre* 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation. 

SECT. XXVTI . — Of the Mtemangiol^ D&rsh&nU. 

Of the three divisions of the vddB, the Erst relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Joiminee has attempted to 
«qilain in his sootrSs, and in the P^rvfi«Meemangsa, 
sometimes called Mcemangsa, which terms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
vddif certain. This work contains twelve chapten, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of tl^ first 
commentator on these sootrfis was Sbavttrfi, whose work 
was afterwards explained by RanttkS ; these works have 
met with commentators in Bhtttttt and Yacbiispfitee- 
MisbrO; since which period a number of works have 
been written on the doctrines of this school, principally, 
however, in the fi»rm of comments on the originals. The 
Ohiirm&'Deepika,tbe Cdhikfirilnil'Mala, aodthe ShastrO* 
Beepika, three abridgments, as well as a comment on the 
^Bhastra-Dcepika, are reed by a few Bramhdns in Bengal. 
Many dfindecs at Benares, and a still greater number of 
learned men in the Deccan, study the works of this pbilo- 
iwphy. A few years ago, Bodhantindtt>GbQndndrt{> 
bwamie, a dBndee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on 
* From nui, to decide. _ _ 
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thia philosophy at Calcutta/ A pupil of his, Shobha- 
Shaatree, at present one of the pQndits in the Siidiir De- 
wanee court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted 
of any person now in Bengal with the works whjch have 
been written on the doctrines of this school : it is said 
that he has made an abridgment from thesootr&a of Joi- 
minee, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is preparing an explanation of 6is own work be* 
fitre it is published. 

SECT. XXyill. — Treatises stiU extant belonging to this 
School oj' Philosophy/. 

The sootrifti of Joiminee. — The Bhashyii, by ShavQrB. 
—A comment on ditto, by Ran&kQ. — Comments on these 
works by Bbdttfi and yach8Bpfitee-Mi8brii. — The SStee* 
k&4ShastrB-Deepika, by SomQ-Nat’hQ.— The DdhikOrdnS* 
Koumoodee, by Oodchyd. — Another work under the same 
name, by D^rd'Nat’hd. — The Bhdttd>Deepika. — The 
Nyayd-Rdtnd'Mala. — A comment on ditto, entitled, Nya- 
y d-Rdtnakdrd.— The Joiminee-Nyayd -Mala. — The Mec> 
mangsa*Nyayd-yiv£kd.*»The IJdhikdrdnd-Pdribhasha. 
—The Meemangsa-yartikd. — The yidhee-Rdsaydnu. — 
The Oopdd^shd'Sootrd, by Joiminee. — The Shastrd-Dec' 
pika-yyakhya, by Chdmpdkd-Nat’hd. — Another work 
under the same name, by Somd-Nat’hd. — The Kdrmtt* 
Prddeepd'Bhashyd. — The Meemangsa* Bhashyd.— The 
Meemangsa-Nyayd'Pirdkasbd. — The Mcemangsa-Sootrd* 
Dhidheetee. — TheDhflrmd-Deepika, by Krishnd*Ydjw* 
dnd.— The Meemangsa- Sard.— The Meemangsa-Sdn* 
grdhd, by Krishnd-Nat’hd. ' 


See pa(c 270. 
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SEiCT. XXfX.— An abridgment of the T>octrine$ of the 
Meemangsa School, translated from the Dh6rm&~Dee- 
pika, the Meemangsa^SarH, and the Meemangsa-SSn-’ 
gr&hS. 

Sound IS uncreated ; it is of two kinds, that which is 
produceil hy an impression on the air, or simple sound 
, not requiring^ an agent, as, the name of God : simple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the atr. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, but tlie 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as made known 
by an agent. 

Symbols of sound, or letters, are uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced ^ kQ, however long he may continue 
7 ^ to utter kii, ktt, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent ; but sound is never new : manifes- 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air. 
Therefore sound is God (BrfimhQ), and the world is no- 
thing but name. 

The veda has no human origin, but contains in itself' 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com- 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with the vddii, to contain clear definitions of duty, 
and which are free from contradictions. 

What is religion i That which secures happiness. If it 
be asked, why we should regard religion, it is answered, 
that it flows from the divine, commands which have no 
human origin. The commands and hiterdictionB by which 
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men are excited to duty and deterred from evil, are cal- 
led vidhee, a law. 

Should any one say, then 1 have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are auxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God ; first, the subject to be discussed is brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated ; thirdly, 
objections are to be started ; fourthly, replies to and refii- 
iaticm of these objections ; and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts in religion according to the de- 
cision thus made, docs well ; and so does he who rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are called religious or good, because productive of hap- 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits^ The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per- 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se- 
ries of conduct directed by these commands, whether 
positive commands or probibtions. 

' Here, among many others initanoes [toe page 2S4], the fatal Incorrect* 
nets of the Hindoo theology is apparent : Joiminee maintains* that actioiii 
of themselret bare in them neither good nor eril ; that their nature can only 
be inferred from tlie declarationo of the vddO respecting them* or from fu- 
ture coniequencea. In other words* murder it not an evil nnleis puuitliment 
fella upon the offender. The Hindoos appear to hare no idea of morai 
toff. 
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Tbere are three incentives to duty : 1. The promises 
which relate to personal benefits ; 3. to visible benefits ; 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per* 
suasion of the certainty of possessing^ future benefits : the 
last incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits follof^ing the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to the nature of these rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 

Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
MOnoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for Mfinoo 
composed his work after a personal study of the vedii ; 
other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert- 
ing their meaning according to his own wishes or 
opinions: nor confounding one part with anothet); nor 
su-jOTering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas ; 
nori mistaking the rules of the shastrii ; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules ; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are mentioned, a regard to 
which leads to the same benefits ; nor embracing a mean- 
ing unworthy of the shastrii ; nor neglecting to enquire 
Into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per- 
formed with ease or with difficulty. 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs : by this evi- 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Wliere there 
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may exist error in thh evidence, it will diminUh, but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there he an ini> 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but 
its nature will not be changed. If it be then asked respect* 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses ; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (finoobhavQ) with recollection. 

Some affirm, that ideas are received into the understand* 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 
for the admission of another; this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one'makes 
two. 

p 

The shastrtt teaches, that each individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos- 
sesses : be who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of all that which is enjoined 
in the sacred books, is bound to act accordingly, and he 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obe^ 
dience so far as he is hereby qualified. The rewards of 
the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
less perfect will be diminished. 

The v^dil has in some parts forbidden all injury to sen- 
tient creatures, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of bloody sacrifices. Joiminee explains this apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that some commands are ge- 
neral, and others particular ; that the former must give 
way to the latter, as a second knot always loosens in a 
degree the first: so, when it is said SSriiswatee is alto- 
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i^ether white, it is to be understood not literally, but ge* 
nerally, for the hair and eye-brows of this goddess are not 
white. Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, they must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in the shastrfi. 

The promises of reward contained in the shastrii upon 
a minute attention to the different parts of duty, have 
been given to draw men to the performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the Intention of ful- 
filment ; but where they produce a right effect, and tend 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the highest importance, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastrfi has promised offer the merit is ac- 
quired which follows the completion of certain diiti^. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con- 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish it, shall not 
be unrewarded. 

The benefits arising from those rules of the shastrii 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
confined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and arc connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene- 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in 
the future state. 

Some commands are to be gathered from interdictions. 
From one law, according to the dispositions and actions 
of those who are subject to it, a great variety of con- 
sequences arise. Works give birth to invisible con- 
sequences, propitious or unpropitious according to (heir 
nature ; and, beside works there is no other sovereign or 
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judge. These consequences, ever accompanying the in- 
dividual as the shadow the body, appear in the next birthi 
according to the time in which the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works rule, and men by them 
are led or driven as the ox with the hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole uni- 
verse will be destroyed at once (milha-pritldyu), is incor- 
rect. The world had no beginning, and will have no end : 
as long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on which they 
may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 

The progress of all actions, whether they originate in 
th(^ commands of the shastrii or in the customs of a coun- 
try, is as follows ; (list, the act is considered and resolved 
upon in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words, 
and lastly it is acconiplislied by going through the dif- 
ferent |)arls whirl/ arc essential to the action. Hence it 
follows, that religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, and actions. Some actions however are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depemds on the state of 
the heart. 

Thc.opiiiion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given : God is simple sound ; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as 
light ; but the power of liberation lies in the sound God 
— God. When the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the form of 
simple light or glory. 


i V 
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The objects of worship which are within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without fiiitb re- 
ligious actions are destitute of fruit : therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs ; 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 
he should be guiltjr of a serious crime. 

There are four different characters in the world : he 
who perfectljr observes the commands ; he who practises 
the commands, but follows evil ; he who does neither good 
nor evil, And he who does nothing, but evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
be also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ougM 
to observe. 


SECT. XXX . — Other Si/stems of Philosopht/. 

The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
comprized in the six dQrshdnQs ; yet it is proper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
Sbatwfittf, the regular Pouranics, the KhdndQnQs, the 
Bouddhfis, dec. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. 


SEjCT. XXXI .— Doctrines taught by these Sects. 

Previously to the time ofRamanoojacbaryQ tbeSbatwillQ 
sect had sunk into oblivion, but since that period* a body 
of persons called by this name has always been' found in. 
different parts of India : at present they are most nume- 
rous in Klirnattt.— These persons study the work of Ra- 
manoojB, and a comment by Tatacbaryfi ; also the essence 
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of these writings as selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by Arttsharott^PalUng-yytlnkfitaGbaryii, and ano- 
ther treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by Riighoo-Nat’hii-Deekshitil.—- Their opinions ap- 
pear to be in substance as follow : God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable to a being des- 
titute of form or body. Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage, to body, and not a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divine form proceed rays of glory, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity is perfect 
joy. Creation arose from his will ; and the desire to cre- 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe. — In obtaining liberation, devotion is 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near the deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is far 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean ; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the poorantis appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philosophical en- 
quiries, they still abound with speculations from which 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys- 
tem, it is well known was taught by Lomfi-Hfirshfinil, who 
ffltracted around him many disciples, and formed a dis- 

V 3 
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tinct sect.i The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the following: 
Naray&nQ, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Brtimha, Yishnoo and ShivS, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Naraytfnfi has been frequently incar* 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, or as 
a hero. In the different forms of the gods, to meet the 
immediate t^nd private wants of mankind, ns, to remove 
diseases, &c. be assumes various shapes. The worship of 
God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing 
to his image, doing menial service in a temple, ^c. ; by 
words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name, 
&c., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 
he assumes. 

Shrue>Hurshd, the author of the Noishridhtl, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called KhilndtinQ, a sys* 
tem of philosophy different from all the dilrshtiniis, and 
to have received in consequence the name of KbilndQnii* 
karti, or the destroyer ; but the author has not learnt in 
what points he differed from the ddrshiiniis. 

Amongst the Bouddhtis there were six sects of philo* 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some account of these sects and of their principles, he 
begs leave to refer the reader to them. 

* In Bengal, at present, those who are called pouranics are persons who 
have merely read some one or more of the pooraniis. 
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SECT. XXXII.—O/’ ihe Lam.Boohj or Smracc^ 
ShastrSs^ 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the 
character of the philosopher, the law-giver, and the her- 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli- 
gions duty and ceremony mentioned in the works called 
smritee, as may be seen by a slight inspection of the trans- 
lation of Milnoo by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list 
of books still extant. The original smritees are said to 
have been compiled from the v^dii by certain sages, 
Mdnoo, Utree, Vishnoo, Hareetd, Yagndvdikyd, 
Ooshdna, iJngira, Ydind, Apdstdmbd, Sdmvdrttd, Katy« 
aydnd, Vrihilspdtee, Pdrashdrd, Vyasd, Shdnkd, Likhitd, 
Ddkshd, Goutdmd,Shatatdpd,and Vdshisht*hd, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter of this 
volume. Each of these sages, it is supposed, wrote a 
separate volume under the different titles of law. The 
modern smritees give quotations from these ancient 
writers in confirmation of the opinions maintained by 
their authors; but if we except Mdnoo, it does not appear 
that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived 
the ravages of time;* the sentences of YagnKvulkyfij 
found in the comments of Mitakshdra, updrarku, and 
Veerdmitroddyd, cannot be the whole of the work of 
Yagndvdikyd. 


^ From smree, to remember. 

* This is the opinion of tlie BrahmCns, but a respected friend says, << £ 
believe all the aucient smritees are in the College library ; some of them 
arc comprized in a few pages, but I have no doubt of their being all extaui.'* 
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SEiCT. XXXIII. — Lift of the Law Boohs still extant. 

Ancient a)drX'«.— Mdnoo, the work translated J>y Sir 
W. Jone8.-^A comment on dhto, by KoollookQ-bhtlttii.-^ 
Another by M6dha-tit*hee. — Milnoo-siinghita, an abridg* 
msnt of Mtinoo. — Extracts, or the works of tltree, 
Vishnoo, Hareetif, YagntlTttlkyiit OoshOna, Aptisttlmbti, 
Stimviirttii, Boodhfi, Yrihfispfitee, VyasQ, SbUnkfati, 
Likhitd, D&kshd, GontfimS, and Vtishisht’hti.— Yagntf. 
vQlkyO'Siinghita, explanation of the sentences of Yagnti* 
vttlkyO. — ^Deepd-kdliha, a comment on the work of 
Yagndvdlkyd, by ShoSIdpanee. — ^Another by ttpdrarkd. — 
Mitakstadra, another comment on the same work- — Mitak* 
shdra^teeka-soobodbinee, a comment on the Mitakshdra. 
—Another by Baldm-bhdtld. 

Works on the Duties of Xtngr.— Rajti«dhdnnd>koii8> 
toobhd. — RBjd*vydvdhard''-8dngrtihd.— Vydvdhard-mad. 
bdvd. — Vydvdhard'chintamdnee. — Yydvdhard>matrika. 
— Vydvdhard'tdtwd. — Vydydbard- mdyookbd. 

Works on the Lem of Inheritance. — Mdddnd>parijatif, 
one of the ancient smritees. — Dayd'bhagd — A comment 
on ditto. — Other comments on ditto by Mdbdshwdrd, 
Shree*Nat’hd, Uchyootd, Rdghoo*ndnddnd, and Shre^ 
Krishiid'tdrkaidnkard. — Dayd'rdhdsyd. — Vivadd-chin- 
tarndnee. — Viradd-rdtnakdrd. — Yivadamdvd-sdtoo. — 
Dayd-nirndyd, by Shree-kdrd.— Ddttdkd*ddrpdnd, on 
adopted children. — Ddttd*meemangsa, on ditto. — Yivadd* 
tanddvd, by Kdmdlakdrd. — Sdtwd>vichard.— Sdtwd* 
rhdhdsyd. — Yivadd-cbdndrika, by Undntd*ramd.— Yiva* 

^ This word should be sounded somewhat like vdrahard, though 
rxAcl sound canuot be given with the IWnian alp.'iabet. 
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dti-biin^arniivtl. — DayQ-tlitwti. — A comment on ditto by 
Kashee-ramii-vachtispiitee.-— Nirnfiytt-sindhoo.-NirnQya- 
mritii. — yivaclii-chiindr&. ^ Vivadarnfiva-sarli. — MiW 
ddnii-rulnii-pradeepii. — Dayd-sfingrtthfi, by ShreS-KriBh* 
nd-tUrkalurikard. — comment on the Dayii-yiy£ktt| by 
ditto. 

Works relative to the Canon Xoar5.^Acharfi-chfindrika. 
Anhikil-tiitwd, on the daily duties ofHindoos.-*-AnhikaGha- 
rii-tutwii. --Acharii-8arii-anhikti*vidhee,oD different duties. 
— Achard-chuiidrika. — Achard'prfldeeptt. — Sddacharfi* 
sdngrruhd. — ^Acbarendoo-shdkhdrd.— Acharadfirshfi.-^Sd- 
dachard-chundroddyd. — Achard-mdyo5khd.*-Tit’hee-kQ« 
la, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by BhdvQ* 
devd. — Pruyogd-sdogrdhQ, an abridgment. — Chdndogfi- 
bhashyd.-r- A comment on ditto, byGoond-yishnoo-bhutttl. 
— Udbhootd-ddrpdnd, byMadhdvd.— Gdnga*vakya-ydlee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.— Sdmbdtsdril-kou- 
moodee, on all the ceremonies of the year. — Dharmtt* 
sdngrdhd, a work on various ceremonies, by Pdrfim. 
hdngsd pdrivrajdkd. — Shantee-mdyookhd, on the means 
of averting evil. — Vasoo-ddvd-pddddtee, of setting up 
and worshipping the images of Yishnoo. — Mdldmasfi- 
tdtwd, on the mdld months,* and the ceremonies belong- 
ing to these months. — A comment on ditto. — ^Another by 
Ramd-mohdnd-vachdspdtee.— Tit*bee-tdtwd, on lunar 
days, and their peculiar ceremoiiies.—A comment on 
ditto, by Kashee-ramd^yidya-vachdspdtee. — Ekarddshee- 
tdtwd, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A comment on 
ditto. — Another, by Mohdntt-goswamee. -—Another, by 

' Intercalary montlii, intended by the Hindoos to bring tbeir reckoning by 
solar and Innar time to an agreement. Their calendar requires one every 
2} years. 
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Kashee-ramH-vidya-vachiisptitee. — Yatra»t&twtt, on jour- 
nies and pilgrimages. — Snanii-deepika, on bathing cere- 
monies.— SungkQlpll-koumoodue, on the annunciation of 
different ceremonies. — Nrisinghd-prtlsadd, on the incar- 
nation of Vishnoo, half-lion, half-roan. — Krityd-tdtwd, 
on the duties of Hindoos. — Nrisingd-vajdpcyee, on sacri- 
fices. — Sliivd-podju-sdngrdbd, an abridgment, on the wor- 
ship ofShivd.— Neetee-rodyookhd, on the duties ofthellin- 
doos. — Prdtisht*ha-rodyookhd, a similar work. — Vdstoo- 
shastrd, 0,19 the ceremonies connected with building a 
family residence.— Jdla-shdyaramotsdrgd, on the conse- 
cration of pools and gardens to public use. — Kaldrnir- 
ndyd-deepika, on times of worship.— Sdmdyd-prddeepd, 
a similar work.— Poorooshfi-m^du-pdddhdtee, on human 
sacrifices. — Koondodyotd, on altars for sacrifices. — A com- 
ment on ditto. — Dhdrmd-prddccpd, on various ceremo- 
nies. — Prdghdtdkd, ditto.— Dhurmd-prdvritee, ditto. — 
Pdrishisht'hd-prdkashd, ditto. — Shivd-prdtishfha, on 
setting up an image of the lingd. — Vishnoo-prutisht’ha- 
vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo. — Kritya-rdtna-vdlce, on cere- 
monies. — Krityd-kdipd-tdroo. — Snand-sootrd, sentences 
on ablutions. — Dlidrmd-sdngrdhd, an abridgment, on 
various duties. — Brdmhd-yugnd-tdrpiind-vidhee, on sacri- 
fices. — Vidhand-mala, on various laws. — Dhdrmd-vivekd, 
on the duties of the Hindoos. — Yoishndvd, on the worship 
of Visbnoo. — Shantee-sard, on the influence of evil stars. 
— Shivd-vakya-vdlce, on duties commanded by Shivd. 
— Vurshodyotd, on all the ceremonies of theyear.— Dino- 
dyotd, on daily ceremonies. Podja-rdtnakdrd, on forms 
of worship. — Lingarchdnd-chdiidrika, on the worship of 
the lingd. — Shantee-kdrndiakdrd. — Clidndoganhikd, on 
the duties of the samd-vedd Brumhdns, by Bhdvd-devd. 
— Chdndogd-pdddhdtec, by the same writer. — Divo- 
dasdnibdadd, a work by Uivodasu. — Ramd-prdkashd, 
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on the festivals ot Ramti. — Dhtirmii-decpika, on different 
ceremonies. — P&ddbfitee, by BbfivQ-devQ, a similar work. 
Prfiyogti-diirpnnii, another similar work.— KQrmopjid^- 
shinee, another work on ceremonies.— Krityii>raj if, ditto. 
— Kshiiytl-3Snk8h£p&, by Giin6sh&*bhQttd. — YyvKst’har- 
nQvd, by RaghQvti-bhQtt&. — ^Another work under the 
same name by R&ghoo*nat’hil'Sarviibhoumii.— Smritee- 
sdngriihd, by Ramfi-bhridrtinyay.aldnkar&. — Yyfivilst’ha- 
sarfi'SiingrQhd, by Ramd-Govindfi. — Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantd-vageeshd. — Bhdktee-sdnddr* 
bhd, on devotion. — Doorgabhdktee*tdrdnginec, on faith in 
Doorga. — Sdmdyalokd, by Pddmd>nabhd — Shoudrupdd* 
dhdtee-niroopdnd, the way of the shoodrds. — Shantcc- 
rUtnd, by Kdmdlakdrd.— Tit’hee-nirndyd. 

On the Offerings to the Manes of Ancestors. — Shradd* 
hdvivekd, by Yachdspdtee'misbrd.— A comment onditto, 
by Shree-Krishnd-tdrkaldnkard. — Another by Acharyd- 
chooramdnee. — Shraddbd-koumoodcc. — Shraddhd-chinta- 
mdnee. — Shraddhd-sagdrd. — Shraddhd-tdtwd. — A com- 
ment on ditto, entitled Bhavart’bd-decpika. — Another by 
Kashee>ramd-vidya-vachdspdtee. — Another comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhd-mdyuokhd. — Sbraddhd-sdngrdhd.— 
Shraddhd-khdndd, by Hdmadree. — Shraddhd-gdnd-pd- 
tee. — Shraddh^ndoo-8h6khdrd. — Pitree-bhdktee-tdrdngi- 
nee. — Shraddhd-kdlpd-ldta— Sdpindce-kdrdnd. — Sdrv- 
vd-shraddhd-pdddhdtee. — Yrishotsdrgd, on the offering 
of a bull. — Ootsdrgd-mdyookbd, on the consecration of 
offerings.— Krityd-prdkashd. 


Works on Atonements. — Praydschittd<vivdkd. — Prayd- 
shchittd-tutwd. — A comment on ditto. — Another by Go- 
vindandiidd.— Another by Kashec-ramd-vidyu*vachds- 
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pfitee.— PrajrfishcbittQ-prlideepii.-- Prayiigfa'diittti'miiyoi^ 
khfi.— Pra/fishchittdndoo-sb^khiirtt. 

On Purifications. — Sboodhee>kfimiflakdrii.— tysbouchif* 
Bmiitee-cbOndrika.— Shooddbee*rQtmakBril, by Cbdod^ 
sbwfiril. — Shooddbee-tfitwfi.— A comment on ditto. — 
Sbooddhee«TiTdkii.— •Sbooddhee-mfiyookil. 

On the Ten Jjit/talary Cercl» 09 tcg.‘«-Silng 8 karii-gitni^• 

pQtee. — Sttn^karfi'koostoobbii. — Sdnsgskard-bbaskdr d. 

Sttngskard'klimtilakttra — SfingskarttkOla. — SOngshard- 

tdtwfi. — Sdngskard^dyookbd. 

■# 

On Votes.— Y rdtd-sard.-— V rdtarkd.— V rdtd-rajd. — 
y rdtd'koumoodee. 

On P»nuAmeffl«^Ddndd-viv4kd. 

On Oaths. — Divyd-tdtwd. 

On Oifts. — Dand'koumoodee. — Oaod-mdyookhd.— 
Dand'kriya'koumoonee, by Gorindandndd.— Dand-kul- 
pd'tdroo.— Oand'rdtnakdrd. — Dand>sagdrd, by Bdllal- 
86nd.— Dand kdmdiakdrd. — Mdba>dand-pdddhdtee, on 
splendid gifts. — Dand-chdndrika. — Sbordsbd-dand-vidhee, 
on the sixteen gifts. — Ddshd>kdrmd*pdddhdtee, a similar 
work. — Dand-heera<vdlec. 

On Ancestry. — Gotrd-prdvdrd-mdnjdree. — Gotrd> 
prdvdrd-ddrpdnd. 

On Holy Places. — Pdrdshoo-ramd'prdkasbd. — Trist’- 
hdlee.8dtoo, on the holy places, Kasbec, Gdyd, and Prd* 
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jagQ. » 1^eert’hii*ebintainiinee.-~TSert*bii>priiyogitdS?> 
pika. — Gttja-a^too, on the holy place Gfiya. 

On jUiimagef.— >Oodvahfi>tQtwfl.— Oo(lTpt*^>Tiv^kii. 

« 

On Transmigrations. — V rihfit-ktfroifi-vipakfi-sar fi-sfia- 
grQhQy on the fruits of the actions of f5rmer births.-— 
Ktirmii-vipakii-sarti. 

Works on vortonr Smritee-sarOp bjr HQree- 

iiat’htt — Another work under the same name. — Smritee- 
siingrfihQ^ a compilation.— A modern work of the same 
kind under this name.— Smritee-chdndrika, an explana* 
tion of different laws. — Hard-Idta-teekap a comment on 
the Harii-Itita. — Jdtd-miillii vilasd.— Dwoitd-nirnttyti. — 
A modern work under this name, by Chdndrd-sb^khdrd- 
vachdspdtee.— A comment on ditto, entitled Kaddmbdree. 
— Voijdydntee, a comment. — Siddhantd-piyooshd.— Ni- 
bdndhd-sdrvdswd. — Narddd-smritee, a work attributed 
to the sage Narddd. — Tdtwamritd. — Pdrashdrd-smritee. 
— Vrihdt-parashdree, a similar though a larger work.— 
Pdrashdrd-smritee-vyakhya, a comment on the work of 
Pdrashdrd. Jdyd-singhd-kdlpd<droomd, a work by Jd- 
yd-singhd. — Udwoitd-nirndyd, on spirit and the animal 
soul. — Tdtwd-deepika. — Diiid-kdrodyotd. — Siddhantd- 
peeyooshd, on the decision of doubts. — Devdld-smritee, a 
work by D6vdld. — Vriddhd-Sbatatdpd. — Rdtnadee-pd- 
reeksha, on the method of examining precious stones. — 
Smritee-mdnjdlee. — Jandkyandndd-bodhd.-yrihdt-shdn- 
khd-smritee. — Sdrvd-ddrshdnd-sdngrdhd, an abridgment 
of all the dtirshdnds. — Narddd-sdnghita.— Dhdrmti-soo- 
trd.— Kashydpd. — Mdharntivd. — Mdharndvabhidhand. 
— Smritee-chintamdnee, by Gdnga-dhdrQ.— Goutdmd- 
sootrd-teeka. — Sdkdld-mQtd-sdngrdhd, an abridgmeni 
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of various opinions. — Dwoit&'pQrisbishtd-tceka. — Smritee- 
pdribhasha, by Vdrdhiimanti. — Smritee-rdtnakdrfi, by 
dacharyd. — Grdiit'hd-rajd, by Rdghoo-nat’hd-sarvdbhou* 
md. — Uchybotd-clidkrdvdrttee. — Smritee-koustoobhd. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are also many others, not now to be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the works most frequently referred to, are the 
Dayd bhagd, and Dayu-tdtwd. In criminal causes the 
Hindoo law books are not consulted. 

I shall now endeavour (o lay before the reader, the me- 
thod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastrd does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the king as the chief magis- 
trate, and through him to all appointed by him to admi- 
nister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 
are highly proper : he is indeed made absolute, and the 
lives and properties of all his subjects are left to his ar- 
bitrary will ; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar- 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of death. He is how- 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes ; kind of speech ; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his' ablutions, and worship the gods ; to pre- 
sent due obeisance to the gods and bramhiins ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to (he 
shastrri ; to keep in subjection lust, anger, avarice, ^olly, 
drunkenness and pride ; to keep himself from being se- 
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duced by the love of gaminj^ and of the chase ; tofestrain 
his love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical in- 
struments ; to refrain from sleep during the day ; from 
wine ; from molesting men of worth ; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property ; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden to slay a suppliant, a spec.- 
tator, a person asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary. Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings to its gods; and effects and money, 
to the bramhiins. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to Eimself^ 
seven or eight wise counsellors ; to employ a sober and 
virtuous secretary, and men of good principles as messen- 
gers. He is to prevent crimes ; to listen to complajlnts-; 
to forbear to touch sacred property ; to consult with his 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not where 
there are parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge : it allows him, however, to appoint brainhKns (on 
no account shoodriis) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsel is allowed, but not in criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible. Persons guilty of enormous crimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows : — a brain- 
hQn must swear by the truth ; a kslidtriyil by the animal 
on which he rides, or by his arms ; the voishyd, by his. 
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cattle, bj grain, or bj a piece of gold ; the sboodrO, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his fether and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing bis hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or fi’iend." The severest threatenings against peijury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi> 
dence : as an example -of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
felse testimony, the following specimens are extracted : 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an afiair con« 
earning a horse, if any person givps felse evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. In an af- 
feir concerning a man, if any person gives felse evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur* 
red by the murder of all the men who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
land, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea* 
tures in the world, and a person thus perjured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law ; 
— 1. on debt, or loans for consumption, — 2 . deposits 
and loans fur use; — 3. sale without ownership; — 4. con* 
cerns among partners ; — 5. subtraction of what has been 
given ; — 6. non-payment of wages or hire ; — 7 . non-per- 
formance of agreements ; — S. recision of sale and pur- 

A correspondent saps, The sentence is * The Judge shall a((jure 
the bramh&n by his truth ; tlie kshUtriyS, by his rebicle and arms ; the 
voiahyB, by kit implements of husbandry, cattle, or merebandlae ; and the 
sbSodrIi by (I think) every curse.’ Oaths arc only to be resorted to where 
human evidence cannot be procured, in which case ordeal, as well as oaths, 
nri other appeals to God, are to staod instead of liumaii testimony.'’ 
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chase; — 9. disputes between master and servant 10. 
contests on boundaries ;~11, IS. assault and slander;— 
IS. larceny ;— -14. robbery and other violence;— 15. adul- 
tery ; — 16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several duties ; — 17. the law of inheritance; — 18. gamiifg 
with dice and with living; creatures. These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi- 
cial procedure in this world.’’ 

The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the 
enjoyment, and recovery of property, are very numerous^ 
and extend to the minutest circumstances, and many of 
them, though with sad exceptions, are truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or moveables, is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons, who are made re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death of a Hindoo; An 
adopted son, if the father leave sons born in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramhQn 
have children from wives of three different casts, the 
children born bf a braifihilnce must have the largest share 
of his property. If a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or their 
oliildrcn, become his heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts, but not debts incurred by gaming or drink- 
ing spirituous liquors. If abramhiin dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge' his 
debts, and throw the overplus of bis property into the 
water. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. To a ma* 

X 
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gistrate, a maBter, or a bramhao, a person is not to be 
rude in demanding payment. The property of a person 
Expelled from his cast is directed to descend to bis son ; 
the property of a brifmh&charee to his spiritual guide ; 
of a siinyasee, to his pupil} and the personal property of 
a woman ariung from presents^ to her daughters. 

The adopted son of an eunuch^ a person rejected from 
bis casty a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a siinyasee, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance-out of the 
property to which they are heirs. 

Interest from a bramhfin is to be ten per cent } from a 
kshiltriyfi, flfleen} from a roisbyS, twenty; and from a 
shoodru, fifty ! 

The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar'^ 
riage: bramhi, in which a father gires his daughter, 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast; 
-—doivU, when, at a burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest as a fee ; — arahu* in which the 
ffither gives his daughter away, receiving in return two 
cows ; prajap&ty&fin which the fiither says to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, ** Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion — asoorOf in which the fiither, 
receiving presents, bestpws his daughter ;—gandhSrviif 
a marriage in which the parties privately agree to treat 
each other as man and wife ; — rakshus&y in which the 
bridegroom overcomes his rivals in single combat, and 
marries the daughter i—pois/uich&p in which the daughter 
is dMwn firom her fidher’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting buying, selting, and partnership, 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just principles. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away bis wife, with her own consent ; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father's con- 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back: it is dhttd, (given). If a man from a violent im- 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slave, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving support dui;inga famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a sdnyasee, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt.— 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas- 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation : 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when he pronounces the words, 1 have 
made thee free.*' A woman marrying a slave, becomes 
herself a slave. A bramhfin can never be made a slave. 

x2 
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The owner of a bramhanSe bull is not answerable for 
such a bull after he is let loose. — A man of superior cast 
who folsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocioas 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of« 
fender be of inferior cast, he is to have bis tongue cut out, 
andra hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhQn, whatever bis crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. If a mhn call a robber, or an outcast, by those 
names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a yobber or 
an outcast. 

The laws which relate to assault are most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment, “ All men are equal 
in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the higher casts, both as it iQpspects fines and corporal 
punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
of the lower casts is barbarous and cruel ; the law, in all 
cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
punishing the bramhQn ii^,the slightest manner for the 
greatest injustice, and the shoodrQ most heavily for the 
slightest oirciice against the bramhQn : the following ex- 
amples may suffice for proof : If a man deprive another 
of life, he shall sufier death; but if a bramhun do thin, 
he shall be fined.” For striking a bramhQn, the shoodrQ’s 
hand is to be cut off ; for sitting on bis mat, his posteriors ; 
for speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out ; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut off ; for seizing 
him bv the head, botli his hands are to be cut off. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast, with im- 
punity if he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death {without examination) the person ivho shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal ; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf- 
fic, are to be fined. If a person manifest a propensity to 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he pos- 
sesses. An unskilful man daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, ^nd coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled ; the highway robber is directed to be stran- 
gled ; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut off, and to be cast upon a highway where fiyur 
roads meet ; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death ; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all. respects, the hand, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut off, and he is 
to be deprived of life. JPor stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand ; and fer stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot 
is to be but off. For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 

X 3 
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act of breaking any thing closed up, for the first offence, 
is to have a finger cut off ; for the second, his hand and 
foot ; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a bramhtin, 
the hand is to be cut off. Thefts committed by bramhfins 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramhQn, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 

A 'fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio* 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that of a woman who has come to him in distress. Adul- 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a married woman, according to the fainiliurity of the 
parties : for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is fined one shilling and seven- 
pence ; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds ; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds ; but for the actual per- 
petration of the crime, the offender, ifa slioudru, must be 
deprived of virility, and then be burnt alive; if a bram- 

‘ These were the liori'id panishnients formerly inflictc-^ by this pcnpl':; 

. . c have been extolled as the most benevolent beings on earth. 
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hiin,.be must be fiaed twelve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the eon- 
sent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some 
cases, the offender is compelled to marry the woman.—* 
A brainhiin, a kshiitriyu, or a voishyd, for an unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoo- 
drd guilty of the same crime, must be put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. 

The Hindoo law regulates gaming as well as prostitu- 
tion : half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play. 

A man who shall have caused a bramhtin to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds ; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhdn for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the vedQ, a shoodrfi is to 
have boiling oil poured into fiis throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears ; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhdn, he is to be deprived of 
life. 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and silt- 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a 
man's limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminis- 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murdering a 

X 4 
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, man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child. For 
murdering her sacred teacher, her husband, or child, a 
woman must have her ears, nose, hands, and lips cut off, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. 
A bad wife is to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband ; nor to talk with a 
stranger ; nor to laugh without the veil over her &ce ; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband; in which case, she is promised ' happiness in 
paradise during 35,000,000 of years^ 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 


SECT. XXXIV . — The Astronomical Shastrus, 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, though mixed with the most 
extravagant fancies, will long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powers of intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sooryd«Siddhaiitfi, by Biiaskiiracharyd, 
in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work was produced, the 
author would refer his readers to a learned essay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 
Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomicfil 
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ii'orks are referred by the Hindoos themselves to the sttt* 
wS-yoogii. Most of the works mentioned below, how* 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years age 
and others are not more than fifiy or sixty years old. 

SECT. XXXV. — Astronomical Worhs still extant. 

Sooryii-siddhantu, and Siddhantil-shiromunee, by 
BhaskQracharyd. — A comment on the former work, 
entitled Goorart’hu-prukashika, by Rungd-Nat'hii. — 
Others by Nree-singhii-guniiku and by Bhooddrii.— 
Leelavdtee^, by Bhaskdracharyd. — Comments on ditto, by 
Gdngadhdrd, Rungd-Nat^hd, Sooryd-dasu, and Gdneshd. 
— Veejd Gdnitd, another work, by Bhaskdracharyd, on 
algebra, mensuration, &c. — Grdhd-spdshtu, on the 
planets.— Shooddhe-deepika, by Govindandndd. — Grdhd- 
chard, on the motions of the planets. — Blioovdnodeepukd, 
by Pddmd«nabhd. — A comment on the Yrihddjatdku, by 
Bhdttotpdld. — Swdroddyd, with a comment on ditto, and 
another byNdrd-Hdree.— Swdroddyd-ydntru. — Shantikd- 
tdtwamritd, by Naraydnd-shdrma. — Moohddrtd-kulpu- 
droomu, with a comment. — Jatdkd-ddrpdnd, on fortunate 
and unfortunate births. — Sarumdnjdrce, by Vdndmalee- 
mishrd. — Vdrahd-sunghita, by Vdrahd.— Jatdkd, by 
Neeldkdnf hd. — Dind-sdngrdhd. — Prdtydntdrd-ddsha- 
phdld. — Somd-siddhantd. — Jyotirnirndyd, — Jyotish- 
*8ard-sdn«;rdhd. — Horaslidt-pdnchashika. — Shooddhee- 
rdtnankoord. — VdshisChd-sdnghita. — Jatdka-bhdrdnd. 
— ^Meghd mala. — Mdkdrdndodahdrdnd. — Rajmartdndd. 
— Tajd*»d, — Jatdkd. - — Chdndronmecldiid.- — Sourd- 
bhashjd-veejd-gdnitd, by Sooryd-dasd. — Siddhant’hd- 
sarvvd-bhouind-vyakbya. — Bhaswdtec. — Grdhu-chdritrd. 
— Grdhd«laghdvd. — Vishwd-prddeepd. — Brdmhd-sidM 
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dbant&.-Sid(lhanta«inilnjtirciF.— Moohoorta-choorainiinee. 
— -Siddhantil-tutwri-vivektl. — Bri1mhri-siddliantQ-veeja« 
gtinitu.— Bi-rimlnl-sooptu-krilR.— GftnitH-rajrijbyKevfilfi- 
llamri-Ptjncluiniinri.** — GrQkR-yamiilu. — Shree-pQtee- 
rtitnii-mala. — Priistarit-chintamilnec.— Rum&ld-RiihiisyQ. 
— Rclilia-gunilu-kshctrri-vyuvfi-harii. — Vrihiit-sRnghita, 
by Vrirnhri-mihiru.'^Siddhantri-sheshil, by Kumulaktirii. 
— Sodry u-siddliantii^kirunavRlec. — Deepika, and a com« 
wient by UaghuTacliaryti. — SRtkrityfi-mook-tavQlcc. — 
SilmurK-. aru. — Kevrilu-cliundrika. — Lughoo^jat&kd. — 
Nririlpulcc-jiiyQcliurva. — MukiirQndfi. — ChilmStkarS- 
chinlamrince. — SlicdgrR-bodbil. — GrRhii-laghiivii. — Sha- 
lechotru. 

SECT. XXXVL— ^^jfuVome of the Soorj/u-siddhantii^ 
hj Bhashuracharyti^ a Bramhun. 

Time is ilius divided : that nliicb is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time r the latter is thus described : 
the period while a person can sound the vowel vc 
ten times, is called prand ; six prands make one pdld ; 
sixty pdlds, one ddndd ; sixty ddiidds, one tit’lice ; fifteen 
tit'hees, one pQkshd ; two pukshds, one lunar month; 
twelve months make one year. 

The nine kinds of niontlis are, bramhya^ or a month of 
the life or reign of Brdmha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogds constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand great yoogds make one of 
Briimha’s days ; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A doivuj or divine month, is com- 

^ Gopalu'ttirkal&iikaru, the son of this author, is now (1817) the chief 
pandit in the Serampore printing-office. 
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posed of thirty yesS^ of mortals ; — a pitrfk month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals;-— a prajup&tj/& month; — a sourU^ or solar 
month a sav&nH month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time;— a chandr&y or lunar month; — a n&kshutru 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty*seven stellar mansions^ The siityii yoogd 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the tr^ttt 1,296,000; the 
dwapjlrii 864,000 ; the ktilee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yooghs form a mtilm or great yoogh, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yooglis con- 
stitute a day of Br hmha, called a kiilph, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Brhmha constitute the period of bis life. 

The seven planets are Rilvec (the sun), Chijndrh (the 
moon), Mhnghlit (Mars), BoodhQ (Mercury), Vrihfis- 
piitee (Jupiter), Shookrtl (Venus), Shilnee (Saturn). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
different degrees of rapidity. 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth ; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &c. The 
circuinference of the earth is 5059 yojiiiius,^ and its 
diarac^ar onc-third of that number. 

An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 
when the sun and moon arc found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
tho length of their continuance, the appearance of these 

I* E:ich yojniiri miles. 
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plAnets during, an eclipse, the parts bf the planet whieh 
will first become affected, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con- 
junction. 

The progress of creation is thus described : Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters,* scat- 
tered the seed from which a golden egg‘ sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Siin- 
ktirshiinil, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed BrQmha ; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
Mtingiilil, Boodha, Vrihfispiitee, Shookrfi, and Shlinee. 
Soorj^if, rin the form of Dwadfishatma, ^divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (nfikshiitriis). After this, 
were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firma- 
ment, the elevation of the highest star, of Shiinee, 
Vrihuspiilcc, Mfingulu, Sooryii, Sliookrii, Boodhii, and 
Chdiidrii.'i 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Liinka is in the centre of 
the earth ; and to the east of Liinka, at the extremity of 
the earth, is Ynmil-kotee; on its western extremity is 
Horn dkri-piitt linn ; the antipodes of Liinka are the inha- 
bitants of Siddhee-poorii ; and on the northern extre- 
mity of the earth is Soonicroo, and on the southern Vtirtt- 
vaniilu. When the sun arises on Liinka, he sets on 


1 See Vol. 111. p. 4. 
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Siddhe-poorii ; at which time, at Y&mii-kotee, it is mid- 
day, and at Romukh-pilttiinfi midnight. 

To the north of Lunka is Bhar&tQ-viirshi], which con- 
tains the mountain Himaluyd, to the nortli of which is 
Hemukootd. To the north of Siddhee-poorQ is Kooroo- 
vtirshfi, and the mountain ShringQvaiiQ. To the north 
of Ytimti-kootee is DhiidrashwCi-viirshd, and mount Ma- 
lyavanQ. To the north of Romtlkti lies Ketoomtllti-vur- 
shG, and the mountain GundhG-madGiiQ. On Soom6roo 
reside the gods. 

To the south of Ldiika is the sea, which separates the 
territories of the gods and giants ; and in a continued 
southerly direction, are the following seas and islands : 
first the salt sea; then Shakil-dwecpii, and the sea of 
milk; Shalniulee-dweepti, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shQ-dweepii, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
chG-dwecpu, and the sea of sugar-cane juice ; GomedGi* 
ku-dwccpti, and the sea of spirituous liquors ; Pooshkii- 
rtt-dwcepu, and the.sea of fresh water ; and still further 
southwards Vilrii-vanulu. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven pataliis, the abodes of the hydras. 

Bhaskuracharyii next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night ; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 

The author bogs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davises Essay on the Astrono- 
mical Computations of the Hindoos," inserted in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches : 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of tlie ecliptic into signs, degrees, is the 
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same as ours ; that their astronomical year is sjdereal, or 
containing; that space of time in which the son^ departing; 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Meshu ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign ; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecGng those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun-rise^ 
instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun^s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Me^hd in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in- 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 

It has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla- 
netary motions ; and the ancient Hindoos chos^ point 
of time counted back when, according to thc^ iOtions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of M^sliu, or Aries; and 
coeval with which circumstance tlicy supposed the crea- 
tion. This, as it concerned the plnnets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of years compared with the 
enormous antiquity, that will be heroaflcr stated ; but, 
liaviiig discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap- 
sides also, and taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
1,955,881,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and 2,364,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 
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ther the errand anomalaatic period denominated a kdlpii^ 
and fanciiully assigned as the day of Brdmha. The kdlpdy 
they divided into mdnwdnttiriis, and greater and less 
yoogus. The use of the mdnwiinttirii is not stated in the 
Scldry d-Siddhaiitd ; but that of the miiha, or greater yoogii^ 
is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries ; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys- 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be- 
gan their motions, a right line, drawn from the equi- 
noctial point Liiiika through the centre of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
tlie sun and planets to the first star in Aries : their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com- 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
ill any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
arc the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
sliows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Liinga : for places east or west of that meri- 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth*s surface, called in Stingskritii 
the dcshaiittiril. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner ; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place, ^ determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 


The division of themiihayoogtl into thesQtwfi, trdta, 
dwapfirfi; and kiilee ages, does not appear from the Sdo- 
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ryQ-Siddhantii to answer any practical astronomical pur- 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks 
Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the 
mtinwiintilru and kiilpil to the same foundation : either 
way the latter will be found anomalistic.’’ 

In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sodryfi-Siddhantu. The 
correctirns of Vocdil at present used, are contained in 
one column/ and the inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in- 
serted according to the same shastru. Its diminution 
does not appear to have been noticed In any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of MtikQnlndri and also in the 
Gruhii-lagliiivu, the latter written only 2()8 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

The motion of the eciuinoxes, termed in Sungskritu 
the krantee, and spoken of in the teeka, or commentary, 
on the Sooryu-Kidliantu, as the son’s patu, or node, k- 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
as the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject ditferent from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic year, 1 shall farther on give a trunslatioii of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentary, 
concerning it.” 

^ “ This I must, however, at present omit, not having as yet discovered the 
corrections of this kind that will firing evt-ii the siiira place, computt-d bv 
the SriOryii-Siddhantii, exactly to an agreement with the astroiioin:c>d books 
in present use. Of these books, the principal are the Giflha-Iaghuvfi, coii.- 
po^od^dmut 268 years ago, the tables of Miikitraiidu used at lieuares a .il 
Tirhoot, and the Siddhanth-Kfdiasyii used ai Nudi'C'ya; the la’^t 'Viitteu le. 
1,513 Shaku, or years ago.'* 
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** We have now, according to the Hindoo syBtem, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of MdshS, with which, by the rale of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the Sooiyfi- 
Siddhantli, that to assume a period so great is unneces* 
sary ; ibr use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the trdta age,* at which instant all the grii* 
hQs, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in M^shfi, except the apog^ees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. * The same is true of the beginning of the present 
kfllee age : for the greatest common divisor of the num* 
ber of days composing the mttha yoogii and the pla- 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years ; and the tr6ta and 
dwaptf rfl ages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne- 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the kiilee 
yoogii* in determining the mean longitude of the planets 
themselves ; but for the position of their apsides and 

* ** Ndther do they. In computing by the formulas in common U8e> go far- 
ther hack Xhan to some assigned date of the mra Shfiktk ; but liaving the 
planett* places determined for that point of time» they compute their mean 
places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, or 
by oomUoations of figures contrived to facilitate the work i as in Gruhii- 
LaghfiFtt, Siddhanta-Rlihasya, and many other books. Aii inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such books only, might easily be led 
to assert that the bmmhfiut compute eclipses by set furius, couched iu 
enigmatical verses, out of which it would be difficult to dereIo|)e their system 
of astronomy j and this I apprehend was the case with Mons. Sonnerat. 
TheJyotish piindits In general, it is true, know little more of astronomy 
than they learn from such books, and they arc consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the science j but there nre some to be met with who are 
better Informed/' 
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nodes, the chipsed time since the creation must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, ivhen the numbers 
3S7 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in the accompanying; computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in 
which the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sines.” 

To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec- 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.” 

Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain- 
ed, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
w'hcth>^r at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in which case the tit’hee, 
or date of the moon^s synodical month, must be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
of her full or change. Her distance in longitude from 
the sun, divided by 720, the minutes contained in a tit’hee. 
or the thirtieth part of 360’, the quotient shows the tif- 
hce she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per- 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
diftercnce between that fraction and 720 is the di&fance 
she has to go to her opposition, which will be in tinu* 
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proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being deter- 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place 
of the node, may be known for the instant, of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here ; and the same may be said with respect to the decli- 
nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that the 
pdndits, learned in the Jyotish shastrd, have truer notions 
of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general : and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
bramhiins, that eclipses are occasioned by the interven- 
tion of the monster Rahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the vedds and poorands, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science : and, where reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces- 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as stated in other shastrds, might have 
been so formerly, and may be so still ; but for astrono- 
jnical purposes, astronomical rules must be followed.’’ 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
unphilosopliical opinions. Bhaskdrd argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be selfbalanced 
ill infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se- 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
llioni to rest upon ; and Ndrd-siiighd, in bis commentary, 

Y 2 
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shovrs that by Rahoo and K6too, the head and tail of the 
monster, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 
of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
Kdtoo : on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist* 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre* 
judice to astronomy.” 

The argument of VQriihti-acharyS concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, 1 shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon’s distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

** The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojiinQs. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three ; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojti* 
nils, as it is determined in the Sooryii-Siddhantfi. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra- 
dius being made to consist of 3,458 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia- 
meter to the circumference ; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 
1,627, &c., by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136 ; and it is deter- 
mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to3. 14,159, &c. In the pooranfis the circumference 
of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojdnds^ and 
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to account for this amazing difference, the coinineiitator 
before quoted thought the yojiind stated in the SooryQ- 
<< Siddhantil contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
the pooranSs ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth 
was really of that size in some former kdlpd. More- 
“ over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
earth increases in bulk : however, for astronomical pur- 
poses, the dimensions given by Soorytt must be assumed.” 
The equatorial circumference being assignee^ the circum- 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter- 
mined. As radius 3,438 is to the Idmbdjyd or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,039, 
to the dimension in yojdnds required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the pdlKbhii, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator.” 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which 
the Sooryii-SiddhantQ describes ns passing over Liinka, 
Robittikn, tjviintce, and Shnghita-saril. tTvCintee is said 
by the commentator to be now called Oojjdyinee,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions; The distance of Benares from this me- 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojfinii eastward; and as 
4,665 yojttnd, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty 
ddndds, the natui*ul day, so is sixty-four yojdnds to 0 
ddndd, 50 pdld, the diflerence of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, tin* 
astronomical day begins at Benares. A total lunar 
* This day raitronoiulcal day) is accounlul lobii'in al tnirlnislv '.n^ ' 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one pQlfis 
later than a calculation gave it for Liinba, and ^2? sss 
sixty-four yojfinii, the difference of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.’’ 

For the dimensions of the moon’s kilkshii (orbit) the 
rule ill the Siingskritii text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in- 
formed himself of the methods used by European astro- 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general tefins, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, to compute the time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshitijti, or horizon, and her < 
distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find tlie time of her passage from the one point 
to the other ; or, in other words, “ to find the difference 
in time between the meridian to which the eye referred 
her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in wliirfi difference of lime she will have passed through a 
space (*(jiiul to the earth’s semi-diameter or SOO yojunu : 
and by propuriion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
so is 800 yojunu to the circumference of her kfiksha, 
324,000 iqjunu. The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s motion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked ; but it does not seem 
that they had any idea of the first," and the latter they 

the r^ikha (nieridiaii) of Liinka ; and at all places east or west of that nicri- 
** diaii, as much sooner or later as is tlidr dcshaiituru (longitude) reduced 
** to timi’y accunliiig to the Suuryu-Siddhantu, nramhii-SiddliamO, Vu<* 

** shisht'hu-SiddliantUi Suina> 8 iddliaiitu, Purasluiru-Siddhaiitu, and Uryu« 

** bhuttii. According to nrDnihu-goupirt and others, it begins at sun-rise ; 

** according tu the UoinOkQ mid others, it begins at iioou ; and according to 
** the Arsliu-Siddhantii, at sun-set.*’ (Coiniucnt on theSoOryii-Siddhantii), 
Hut tliey arc nut wholly ignorant ot optics : they know tlie angles of 
iiu'idnicc and reflection to be equal, and compute the place of a star or pla? 

11 as it would be seen reflected from water or a mirror." 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Euro- 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 24 O 9 OOO 9 which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
MfiyQ, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sooryii-Siddhantd. 

By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di- 
mensions therefore of the moon's orbit being known, 
'those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun's 
revolutions in a mdha yoogd 4,320,000 are to the moon's 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,733,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojund to the sun's orbit 4,.33],500 yojdiiu ; and 
in the same manner for the kakslids, or orbits of the 
otlicr planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the Hin- 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly; then by proportion, 
as that time is to a natural day, so arc their, orbits to their 
diameters respectively ; which of the sun is 6.5(‘0 yojuiiri ; 
of the moon, 480 yojdnu.” 

The diameter of the moon's disk, of the earth's sha- 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for tlie in- 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the 
operation differs in no respect that 1 know of from the 

y 4 
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method of European astronomers, to compute a lunar 
eclipse." 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo hours^ 
when it will happen after midnight ; but, for the cor- 
responding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it is flirther necessary to compute the length of the artU 
ficial day und night ; and for this purpose, must be known 
the Qy&nangshil or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of M^shQ, the sun's right ascension and declination ; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned, in their 
order.”— Sec the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly em- 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuiHis. Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the deepest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi- 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
frcini Greece or Arabia/ The Veejii-GiiiiitiJ, a Sting- 

* See Mr. Strachey's preface to the V«£ja-Gunitii. Id this preface Mr. 
Mraclr'y observes, ** It appears from Mr. Davis's paper tliat the Hindoos 
knew ihc disiiiirtioiis of sines, cosines, and versed sines. They Vnew that 
t;ji' ilifTcicnce of tlu! rudiiis and the cosine is equal to the versed sine; that 
in a riijht-aiipled f riaiigle, if tlic hypothcnuse be radius the sides are sines and 
co*«iiics. They assumed a smali arc of a circle as equal to its sine. Tliey 
ronstrurted on true principles a tabic of sines, by adding the first and second 
diflvruiccs. From the VSujri-GuniUi it will appear that they knew the chief 
pro|M'itic.M of right-angled and similar triangles. They have also rules for 
finding the an'uv of triangles, and four-sided figures ; among others the 
rules for the area of a triangle, without finding tlie pcrpeudicular. For the 
circle there arc these rules [given by Mr. Strachey]. Also formula for the 
sides of tlic regular polygons of 3, 4, 5, 6 , 7, tt, 9 sides inscribed In a circle. 
There arc also rules fur finding the area of a circle, and the surface and soiU 
•!»vef a sphere** 
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Bkrittl treatise on Algreba, by Bhaskttracharyif^ and other 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts. Mr. 
Davis says, Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea- 
tises on algebra fh>m which Bhaskiirfi declares be ex- 
tracted his yeejti-Ganitii,and which in this part of India 
are supposed to be entirely lost.** << A Persian translation 
of the Veejii-Olinitil was made in India,** says Mr. Stra- 
chey, in the year 16S4,byAta OoUah Riisidee.*’ The 
same gentleman says, Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Leelavtitee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration,** &c. 
from which work it appears that Bhaskiira must have 
written about the end of the ISth century or beginning of 
the 13th.’* Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 
<< By order of king Okbiir, Foizee translates into Per- 
sian, from the Indian language, the book Leelavtitee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.’* We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, be 
too fostidious in our belief^ because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras ; we have access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning ; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we see that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema- 
tical learning among the Hindoos.** 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub- 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishii-Tfitwii 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
liignils. *Ibe duration of a Itlgntf is from the first appear- 
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ance of any sign till the whole would be above the hori- 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
celebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regu- 
lated. 

There are twenty-seven nukshutriis, viz. stellar man- 
sions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
zodiac, viz. Ushwince, Bhiirunee, and a quarter of Krit- 
tika, form Meshd, or Aries ; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of; Kohince, and half of Mrigushira, make 
Vrisbiibhu, or Taurus ; half of Mrigdshira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Poondrviisoo, make Mit’- 
faoond, the Twins; a quarter of Poondrvdsoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlesha, make Kdrkdtd, the Crab; 
Mdgha, Poorvdphdlgoonee, and a quarter of Ootuphdl- 
goonec, make Singhd, or Leo; three parts of Ootdr- 
phdlgoonee, the whole of Hdsta, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Kdnya, or Virgo; half of Chitra, the 
whole of Swatee, and three quarters of Vishakha, form 
Toola, or Xt6ra/ a quarter of Vishakha, the whole of 
Unooradha and Jyesht'ha, are included in Vrisbehikd, or 
Scorpio ; Moola, Pdorvasharha, and a quarter ofOotdra- 
sharha, form Dbdnoo, or Sagittarius; three quarters of 
Ootdrasharha, the whole of Shrdvdna, and halfof Dhd- 
nishPha, form Mdkdrd ; half of Dhunisht’ba, the whole 
of Sbdtdbhisha, and three parts of Podrvubhadrdpdda, 
make up Koombhd, or Aquarius; one part of Poorvdb- 
hadrdpdda, the whole of Ootdrbhadrdpdda, and Kevdtee, 
form Mecnd, or Pisces. This work describes the cere- 
monies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, 
at the time of each ndkshutrd. 

The moment when the sun passes, into a new sign is 
called sdnkrantee : the names of the sdiikrantees are, 
Mfihavishoovd, Yishnoo-p&dcc, Shfirdshcctee, Ddkshina- 
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ytinii, Jaliivishoovii, and Oottiraytin&. The stinkrantee 
MiHiavishoovii occurs mVoiBhakhtl; Vishnoopiidee occurs 
in Joishl’hfi, Bhadrti, t^grtihaytinti, and Phalgoonti ; Shfi- 
rQ-sfbcetee occurs in Asharhti, Ashwinti, PousM and Choi- 
trii; DdkshJnay&nd in Shravdnil; Jliliivishoovu in Kar- 
tikd ; and Ootllrayfintt in Maghfi. By performing certain 
religious ceremonies at the .moment of a sfinkrantee, the 
shastrtt promises very great benefits to the worshipper ; 
but this period is so small/ that no ceremony can be 
accomplished during its continuance ; the sages have in 
consequence decreed, that sometimes a portion of time 
preceding the stinkrantee, and a* '^^her times a portion 
after it, is sacred. 

The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into six- 
teen parts, called ktilas. The light parts they fancifully 
describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the 
moon, and continue each day till, at the total wane of this 
orb, the divine beveragw is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that the moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make the difference in the phases of 
the moon. The first ktila is called prritM^fidu ; the next 
dwitc(7ya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day's 
increase and decrease is called a tit'liec, that is, sixty 
dfindus,^ or, as others say, fifty-four. The latter thus 
reason ; sixty, dfindiis make one nukshutril ; two nukshii- 
tn1s and a quarter make one rashu, containing one hun- 

y As long as a grain of mustard, iu its fall, stays on a row’s horn, say the 
pundits. 

* Twoptiias and a half make otic English ininiiie, and sixty of these piilas 
make one diiudii, or Hindoo hour, so that two and a iialf Hindoo hours 
make one English hour. The Hindoos have no docks ; but they liavc a 
clepsydra, or water clock, made of a vessel which fills and sinks in the course 
of an hour. I'lic sand hour-glass has beetr lately introduced. 
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dred and thirty-five dtindOs ; by dividing^ the rashil into 
thirty parts, each part ivill be four dtindOs i^nd a half; 
twelve of these parts make one tit’thee, or fifty-four 
dttndiis.* Other pfindits declare, that there are 1,800;. 
dfiudtis in the zodiac, wliicb, subdivided into twelve parts*, 
each portion forms a rashQ of one hundred and fifty 
diindtis ; this rashii they divide into thirty parts, of five 
dandas, and twelve of these parts make a tit’hee of sixty 
dfindfis. 

The suit' is in Mesbii in the month Voishakhd ; in 
yrishfibh&, in JoisM’hfi; in MiVboontf, in Asharti; in 
Kttrkiitfi, in ShravQnQ ; in SinghtI, in Bhadrfi ; in Kfinya, 
in Ashwinfi; in Toola, in Kartikti; in Vrishebikii, in 
tjgriihayiinfi ; in Dhtinoo, in Poushti ; in Mtiktirl], in 
Maghfi ; in Koombhti, in Phalgoonti ; and in McenO, in 
Choitrfi. The sun passes through' the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through each sign is two days and 
a quarter. 

The months are denominated'from certain niikshfifriiB, 
viz. VoishakhO, from Visbakha ; Jyoisht’hu, from Jydsh- 
t’ha ; AsharhO, ftomUsharha ; Shraviinii, from SbrQvdna; 
Bhadrd, from Bhadrfi-pfida ; Ashwinti, from 't)^shwinee ; 
KartikQ, from Krittika; Maigti-sheershfi, from Mrigd- 
sbeershd ; Poushd, from Poosbya ; Maghd, from Mdgha ; 
Pbalgoond, from Pbdlgoonce ; Cboitrd, from Chitra. 

The mdld, or intercalary months, are next defined ; 
one of which, according to the calculations of the Hindoo 
astronomers, occurs at the close of every two lunar years 
and a half, so that the last half year is seven months long. 
They are called indld, to signify that they are (he refuse 

* The 'rit'bee-Tiitw& luaiutaliM tbii poiitioii. 
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of time ; no rdigioiu eeremonies that coo be avoids are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is 
intendod to make the solar and lunar months agre^ the 
lunar having in two. years and a half ran a month before 
the solar. 

The days, of the week are called after the seven' 
planets, viz. Rfivee, Somli, MiingQifi, Boodhd, YrihOs* 
pfitee, Shookrfi, and Shfihee, by adding the word varQ 
a <foy, to the name of each, as Rfivee*vard, &e- 

When the son is in one sign, and the moon in the 
seventh sign distant from it, an eclipse takes place. An 
eclipse of the moon always takes place daring the full 
moon, or in the commencement of the wane. An eclipse 
of the sun occurs at the total wane of the moon, or on the 
first day of the increase of the moon. 

This work next contains accounts of the festivals. See. 
connected with lunar days, fortnights, months, half years, 
and years. That is, it ordains the times in which it is 
proper to "have the head of a child, to bore its ears;** to 
read the shastrds ; to invest with the poita ; to enter a 
new house; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other 
ornaments; to learn the use of arms; to dedicate an 
idol; to anoint a king ; to begin to build, or to launch a' 
boat At present, people in general regard as sacred 
certain days of the week only (vard). Tuesdays and Satur* 
days are considered as unfortunate days. Even on a for- 
tunate day, a person is forbidden to attend to any cere- 
mony at eleven, or half past twelve o’clock. On a Thurs- 
day (Ldkshmee-vard), the day consecrated to the goddess 

* All the Hiodooe bore hold through the een of their eblldreu after they 
ere Are ycari of age. 
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of prosperity, the Hiodoos avoid payments of money, if 
possible. The sliastru also points out in what sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, Hindoost’hanu and the 
neighbouring states. It is merely an account of the names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has- 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of an existence connected with such dreadful 
omens. A number of the richer natives have their nati- 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain this 
fore-knowledge. The piindit who assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be- 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata^ visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
remains in the house at this time, except the child and its 
mother; but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur- 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, It is as Vidhata has written; how 
should it be otherwise ?'* At the time of the appearance 
of Shunee,^ the Hindoos are under constant fear of ad- 
verse fortune. If one person insult another, lie takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
* A fono of Briimbs,as creator. ^ Saturn. 
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which naturally springs from the influence of this star. 
The Hindoos, beliere, that wh^n Shflnee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befall mankind. 
Hence, when Ramii, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 
of Shivd, to obtain Seeta in marriage, the earth fell in, 
the waters of the seven seas were united in one ; and 
Piirdshoo-Ramn, startled at the noise of the bow, ex- 
claimed : Ah ! some one has placed his hand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shdnee.** f At 
present, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, Well, he has laid his hand on 
the }iood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction ;) or, he has fallen upon Shdnee.” 

In the former edition, the author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo Almanack, which indeed bears a strong re- 
semblance to books of the same description printed in 
England, having columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Francis 
Moore. The extent of the preceding translations of the 
philosophical works prevents the author from giving this 
almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis- 
pleased at the omission. — The following is the intro- 
duction to the almanack inserted in the former edition : 
“ Salutation to Soorytt. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
Sbiromdnee, of Ndvil-dwccpd, a gdndkd, bowing at the 
Lotds-formed feet of Shrec-Krishnd, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Gireeshd-Chdndrd-Rayd, the 
raja of Ndvu-dweepd, has composed this Pdnjika,^ ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the Jyotish shastrd cal- 
led Sooryd-Siddhantd.” 

* The name of an aliiianark. This copy is oomprized in sixteen leaves 
of paper, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid one upon 
auotlier, witli a thread drawn through the middle. The price of each copy 
among the natives is she or eight anas. 
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The following specimen may give an idea of the form 
of the Hindoo Almanack, which is continued in .this me* 
thod of arrangement through every month : 
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SECT. XXXYII. The Medical Shastris. 

Sir William Jones has the following' remark in his 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society : ** Physic 
appears in these r^uns to have been from time immemo* 
rialy as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos^ and 
Mttsiilmans, a mere empirical histoiy of diseases and re> 
medies.” — ^'fhe Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
iarther than might have been expected in the scie^nce and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so tar short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modem times, as to jus* 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
have been, left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and their proper remedies. The shas* 
trQs having affirmed, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases were owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients ; and, to re- 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, be had recourse to a series of medi- 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, the fruits, or flowers, of difierent 
plants or trees, or .from a course of regimen supposed to 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 

Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know- 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif- 
ferent substances ; hence their prescriptions were neces- 
sarily involved in mfich uncertainty, instead of being a 
scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 
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thoroughly ascertained effect/ Their ignorance of ana- 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, &c., necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with the business in which 
they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery with- 
out chemistry and anatomy ? 

Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and 
other internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeans they charge them with des- 
troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice of starving away the 
fever, ** by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen. They confess the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches ; 
and they condescend to borrow what they can from them 

^ The following is an exact copy of a bill drawn up by a Hindoo physician 
for a patient at Scrampore, in the year 1B16 : the dose is called SoraanaV- 


ha-rhsui and contains the following ingredients : 

ifi. ^s. Ps. 

Of gold, the weight of ^ of a roopee, valued at - 3 8 0 

Of lion, a roopce. -1 0 0 

Of talk mineral, three roopees, - -- -- 0 7 6 

Of brimstone and quicksilver, rhe value of - - - 0 4 0 

Of silver, - 8 0 

Of precious stones, - -- -------1 2 0 

Of brimstone, - -- -- -- -- -- -0 3 0 


< 111 these and other complaints the great body of the people have a strong 
aversion to the help of a European pliyslcian, and many perish through this 
prejudice. 

^ In strong fevers, the patient is kept fasting for twenty-one days ; that is, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. At the close of this period, if the pa- 
tient has been able to endure such a merciless abstinence, the strengtii of the 
fever is considered as broken. On the point of regimen, the Hindoos ei- 
ceedingly blame the European practice. 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 
wounds, selling brokeif limbs, &c. They never bleed a 
patient. 

Inoculation for the small-pox seems to Iiave been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in 
Europe, but the incision is made just above the wrist, in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after inocula- 
tion, but where the disorder is received naturally, mul- 
titudes perish. A few Hindoos do not submit to inocu- 
lation, because it has not been customary in their/amilies. 
At the time of inoculation, and during the progress of 
the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhtln to wor- 
ship Sh^ttila, the goddess who presides over this disease. 

If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in such a state of medical knowledge as that of 
the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
the rules and prescriptions of the shastru, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity ; 
and if, in any village, a person who has used their pre- 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of the merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace on a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi- 
dual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who had suffered many things of 

z S 
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iMnypbjMeiut,aDdipeati]lt^slielnd,aiidwa8no>> 
" thiaf iMttmred, bat nther greir worwi** 

Tho' HindoM, bow«Ter, do not depend fbr cares elto* 
fsther upon medicine. 'Tbcgr repeat the namei of their 
KOds, worship them,'oflbr the leares of the tooIflsSS to the 
image of Yishnoo ; rqieat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been written on the bark of a tree, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. They also listen to parts of different shas- 
trfis^ or to fisrms of praise toDoorga or Ramii. . 

The Voidyfis who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Sfingskritfi grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the voidjtt shastrOs, and then learn the method of prepar- 
ing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving his fee, the amount of which is 
r^ulated by the ability of the patient : the poorest per- 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
ranks. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charges, 
his whole expenses during his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopees. On his reco- 
ver)', he dismisses him with presents of doth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &c. Some rich men have given elephants, 
hors^ and even estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of 
quadcs are a heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men- 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 
that they give advice and medicines to all the poor who 
come for them. 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, be takes 
with him, wrapped up in a cloth, a number of dozes in. 
cloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medi- 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste : liquids, 
when used, are made in the patient’s own house. 


SECT. XXXVIIl. — Works still extant} 

Nidanh, oy Madhiivti, on diseases.^Comments on 
ditto, by Nurii-singhQ, Vijiiyii-riikshitii, and Vopii-d^vh. 
— Chhkrii-diittti by a person of this name, on medicines. 
— Pakavuiee, on ditto.— Yoidyii-jceviinti, by a person of 
this name, on ditto.— Yd ngii-sc nil, a similar work.— 
Bhavd-prdkashu, on diseases and the materia medica. — 
ChQrdkti, by a person of this name, on diseases and re- 
medies. — Rdsd-rdtnd-sQmoochiiyd, on mercurial reme- 
dies. — Rds^ndrd-chintamiinee, by ToontilkQ-nat’hti, a 
similar work.— Rdsd-miinjdree, by Shalee-nat’hil, ditto. 
— Rajd-nirghuiitd, by Kashee-rajd, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia medica. — 
Goond-rdtnd-mala-kosku, by Naraydnd-dasd, on the 
names of ditto. — Lolitd-rajd, on the practice of medicine. 
— Shardngd-dhdrd, by a person of this name, a similar 
work. — Rdsd-rdtna-vdlce, by Bhdrdtu, ditto. — Prdyo- 
gamritd, ditto. — Gooroo-bodhdkd, by Herdnibd-send, 

* The nameii of sixteen original medical writers are given in the Mar* 
handdyO poorauii, via. DhSiiwaiitiiree, who wrote the GliikitsartatwO-vig- 
nanO ; DivodasO, tlie Chikitsa-dtirshhuii ( Kashce "ajii, the Chikitsa-kou- 
inoodeS ; UsliwinSe-koumaiO, two brothers, physicians to the gods,' the 
Cliikitsa-rQtua-tCiitra and the BrumliAgna ; NCkoolii, tlie VoidyO-sArvOs- 
vrii ; Stthttddva, the Vyadbee-siudhoo.*viuttrdfiiia; Yhmil, tlie Gnunarnttvii ; 
Chyttvttnft, the JSSva-daiiQ ; Jhnfiktt, the Voidyii-siind^hii-bhtiajuoti ; 
Boodha, the Sttrvftt-saiii ; JavalC, the TaDlrtt-sarfi ; Javalee, the Vddangii- 
sar&; Poild, theNidantt; Kttrfit'ha, the Sttrvadbarh; and Ugiistyfl, the 
Dwoita-nlnittyfi. Of these, six works are said to be still extant, 

z 3 
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ditto. — HareSttt, by the sage Hareettt, ditto.—Paninee, 
by the sage of this name, ditto. — RttsQ-riitiiti-prfideepfi, 
ditto. — llQ^tt-kottinoodee, ditto. — Chikitsa-koiinioodSe, 
ditto.~Dhttnwiiiitttree-iiirgkilntfi, by Dhdnwfiotiiree, on 
diseases and their remedies. — iVoidyti-Ktfrvfiswii, by the 
same writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine. — Sooshroottt, by a sage of this name, on 
ditto. — Vabhiitd, by a sage of this name, on ditto. — 
Sarii-koumoodee, by Htirishchiindrti'rayiS, on preparing 
and administering medicines.— SarS-sdngriihd, by the 
same auttibr, an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. 
— Mttdhoo-maldtee, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees. — Rdtna«vdlee, by h^dvee- 
chdndrd-rayd, on diseases, &c. — Sdiid£)d>bhdnjinee, by 
Vopd-d^vd, a similar work. — Pdree-bhasha, by Nara- 
ydnd-dasd, on the mode of preparing medicine8.-«f-Naree« 
prdkashd, by Shdnkdrd«s£nd, on the ascertaining the na« 
ture of diseases by the pulse.— Pdi’hya-pdt’hyd, by Vish- 
wd-Nafhd-send, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal ; but I have 
mentioned ouly these, because they are said to be more 
generally consulted ; and there are many books on medi- 
cine written in the colloquial dialects, by sdiiyasees^ and 
others ; but they are despised by the higher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in the Voidyd shastrds are: 
The prognostics of diseases^ or the ntethod of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse.— 
T*he causes and nature of diseases^ including their prima- 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
the changes produced on the body by an exces8,^or defect, 

' ^ The sttnyateSs (religious meodicants) are ibe oommoa wandering quarks 
of the country. 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum.— TAe art of hmling^ which included, 1. the mate- 
ria medica ; S. chymistry and pharmacy ; 3. the adminia- 
terinff of medicine. ' The latter includes internal reme- 
dies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo- 
tions, &c. — Ilules for regimen, under which head the na- 
ture of different kinds of aliment are considered, the ef- 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 

The work called NidanQ gives the names of the fol- 
lowing diseases : JwQrd, or fever. — titeesarif, dysentery. 
— GrfihQnee, diarrhoea. — firshii, hemorrhoids. — tTgnee- 
mandyd, indigestion. — Visioochika, costiveness. — Krimee, 
worms, attended with vomiting.— Kamdla, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth. — Pandoo, jaundice. 
— Rdkifi-pitta, discharges of blood. — Rajii-yiikshma, pul- 
monary consumption. — Koshd, sore throat and excessive 
cough. — Hikka, hiccup.— Shwasif, asthma. — SwBrii-bhd- 
dB, noise in the throat. — UrochBkB, want of appetite.— 
CfaBrddee, vomiting. — Trishna, thirst. — Moorcha, faint- 
ing. — MBdatyByB, drunkenness.— DahB, burning heat in 
the extremities. — OonmadB, insanity. — fjpBsmarfi, hys- 
terics. — Yayoo, gout or rheumatism. — VatBrBktB, burn* 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions. — OorBstum- 
bhB, boils on the thighs. — AinBvatB, swelling of the 
joints. — ShoolB, cholic.— AnahB, epistasis. — OodavfirttB, 
swelling in the bowels.— Goolmfi, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied with sickness.— HridrogB, pain in 
the breast. — MootrB-krichrB, strangury. — UshmBrec, the 
stone. — PrBmehfi, a gleet. — MddB, unnatural corpulency. 
OodBrB, the dropsy. — Shot^hB, inturmescence.— Vrid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines.— GBlB-gBndB, a goitre. 

z 4 
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*-G&ndtt-malfl, ulcers in the throat. — Shlce-pSdB, simple 
swelling of the legs. — Vidriidhee, an abscess.— Narec- 
vr&nii, ulcers on the intestines. Yrliua-shot'hti, ulcers 
on the body. — BhQgdndfirQ, fistula in ano. Oopddiing- 
shQ, the venereal disease. — ShoSkii-doshii, pricking pains 
in the body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
— Twugamdjd, the dry scab. — Sheetd-pitid, the dry le- 
prosy. — Ooddrddhd, ring- worm.— Koosht’hd, leprosy. — 
Umldpittd, the heart-burn — Visdrpd, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body. — Yisphotd, boils. 
— iMdsoorjka, the sinall-pox. — Kshoodrd-rogd, of which 
there are two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases. — Nasa-rogd, pain in the nose, followed by bleed- 
ing. — Chuksboo-rogd, diseases in the eyes.— Shiro-rogd, 
headache. — Strec-rogd, sickness after child-birth. — Yald- 
fogd, sicknesses common to children. — Yishd-rogd, sick- 
ness afl^r eating any thing deleterious. — The shastrds 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal ; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers. 
J dksbma,^ Consumption, M dha-vyadhee,"' 01aoo(*ha," 
Dysentery, Asthma, Small-Pox, Ooddree,® Sfiotika.^ 

‘ Cough and spitting of blood ; others say, the induration of the spleen. 

^ The Leprosy. Miiltitades of these miserable beings may be seen in 
the public streets, with their legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wounds, and their dngen and toes falling off. 

* Cholera morbus, which generally carries off the patient in a few hours. 

o Of this there are three sorts : jOIodbree, viz the dropsy; maiigsodO- 
rve, a swelling without water ; and amodhree, a disteution of the bowels 
through. costireness, which usually ends in adyiemery, and terminates in 
death. 

f A disease of women after child-birth, attended with floieot evacua-' 
tlons. 
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SECT. XXXlX.—Tramlations 

Worn three Medical works^ the Naree-prAkashfi, Nidantt, and Nidaiitt- 
Saugr&li&. 

First, the physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance and 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient ; look at him ; and enquire into the state of 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his pulse, 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel. — If any physician administer medi- 
cine to a patient the first day he is called, before he has ascer- 
tained the nature of the disease, he is compared to YumQ. 

Of the Pulse. — This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mystery so profound, that the doctors in 
heaven ^re but imperfectly acquainted with it ^ and there- 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are five principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tezii),‘> wind, and ether: these qualities are mixed 
with the faeces, but if the faeces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called vQlahiiku 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de- 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms, pranii, tipanil, siimand, oodand, 
and vdyand, which have separate places in the body, and 
regulate all its motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet are under the ancle joint ; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers; one pulse ex- 

« T^sii is tlir molt active principle in bodies, as, ligu heat in the sun, 

verdure in plants, energy in man, drc. 

' Air inhaled or emitted several wnys, as breath’, deglutition, &c.*' 
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ists at the root of the throat, and another at the root of 
the noKe. By the pulse in these different places the state 
of the body may be ascertained. When the physician in- 
tends to examine the pulse of a patient, he must rise veiy 
early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing his 
mouth, &c., and go tasting: the patient must abstain 
from food, labour, bathing, and anointing himself with 
oil, must confine himself to bis house, avoid anger, vo- 
miting, cold and beat, and mu^t rise from sleep before 
the arrival of the physician. All these preliminaries 
being secured, the physician may properly and success- 
fully examine the pulse ; but remissness in these prepara- 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as the flight of a crow, 
and at other times resembles the creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, should the pulse be some- 
times very quick, and then very slow, the patient is 
in great danger; and when the pulse is marked pnly by 
irregularity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases. — First, from fevers arise 
discharges of blood from the eyes, nose, mouth, &;c., 
which bring on the asthma ; and from the asthma arises 
an enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac- 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal- 
led jrii’hilrfi.* From the last disease, two others called 
shot'll fi and goolmti^ spring. From goolmii arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called kshtiyfikashti, or a 
consumptive cough. In this way many diseases give rise 
to others; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 
the original one. 

• U tliit dUease the belly swells, aod becomes extremely hud, as thonsrh 
a thick hard substance had grown in it. 

' In the shot'ha the cxtreiDltles swell, as though filled with water ; anf*. 
m the gr)o1mfi the disease, which U in the belly, deprives the patient of 
Kusibility. 
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Of the Sjfmptonu of Diseases. — In a ferer, the body 
u dried up, the patient has no desire to open his eyes; 
he becomes sensible of cold and of f>reat weakness ; wishes 
to sit in the sun; is constantly gapin<^; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever in .which wind in the body is pre- 
dominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the following are the symptoiiis: the shivering fit is 
greater or less at different perioiis: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched ; sometimes lieht, and other times 
very heavy sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness ; the head trembles ; 
and the patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms : the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 
quick but not full ; his bowels are much disturbed ; his 
sleep is broken ; he vomits ; his lips, throat, nose, ftc. 
are parched ; he perspires; becomes insensible; be has 
fits of swooning ; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst ; and his eyes and fieces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 
the symptoms : thirst ; fits of swooning ; wandering of 
mind ; great heat in the body ; disturbed sleep ; pains 
in the head ; a parching of the throat, lips, &c. ; vo- 
miting ; great nausea, 8cc. 

In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp- 
toms : the pulse is very slow ; the patient has no incli- 
nation to action ; the eyes and faeces are white ; occa- 
sionally the body becomes stiff ; the hairs of the body 
stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits ; 
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he perspires ; is aff^ted with a cough and nausea. At 
times the body suffers from extreme heat, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pain^ in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head ; light 
sleep, frequently broken; swooning or insensibility; 
cough ; difficulty of breathing ; nausea ; a discoloured 
tongue ; spitting of bile ; shaking of the head ; constant 
pain in the breast ; offensive fasces ; rattling in the throat ; 
red and bjack rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body^ be ex- 
tinguished, so that no food can be digested, the case is 
past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 
its commencement, the patient will recover. On a seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 
viz. wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa- 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe- 
ver continue, if the patient complain of a pain at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shivii him- 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im- 
possible ; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 

When a fever is in the animal juices,* the body suffers 
from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 

* digestive powers are here to be understood. 

* The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of which bodies are 
composed, the animal juices, blood, flesh, the serum of flesh, bones, mar- 
row, and seed. 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depres- 
sion. — When .Che fever is in the blood,, blood is expecto- 
rated with the saliva, the body suffers from burning heat ; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 
from irritation in the /skin, and from thirst. — When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body tfembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem- 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and depression of 
mind, are the symptoms.— When in the bones, the patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 
groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve- 
ry restless.— When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliiless, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object. — 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con- 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases . — If a fever arise from an ex- 
cess of what is called amQ,^ the proper medicines for pro- 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patienfs life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro- 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
jn strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no hope from medicine. The fever which is attended 
with hiccujp^ cough, difficulty of breatKing, and insensi- 

y Tlie muctti which ii perceived in the nataral diicbarges In e diarrhera. 
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bilitj, will produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile 
and rheum prevail, and produce pains in the he ^rt, aniis^ 
penis, sides, and joiiiN, wherein also the body becomes 
entirely feeble, the b(diy swells, and evacuations almost 
cease, the patient must die. When a patient is afflicted 
with lever, attended with constant evacuations, thirsty 
burning heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 
pains ill the sides, su'ooning, &c., the physician may 
abandon his case as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi- 
tants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and thirst, if he be also very much reduced in body, he 
cannot recover. 1 f a person in a fever suffer from violent 
evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called 
grihince will follow, and from this urshfi, in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the patient will have excru- 
ciating pains, and part of the intehtiiies will (lescoiid to 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called ilrshd may 
arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual inter- 
course. 

When a person is affected with u small degree of fe- 
ver, he must take n small quantity of slioont'liee,^ devu- 
daroo,'’d1irinyn,^ vrihrree,^ and krnitulianTc,*^ pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the water is reduc- 
ed to one fourth; then strain it through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. 'J'his is one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip- 
tions: take of kfintiikaree,^ gooloonchfi,^ shoont’hec,^ 

* Ths piles. * Dried gisger. ^ The piuc, or Sr-tree. 

* Coriander seed. * Solamnn fructicosnni. * Solaniiiu 

lacquini. ' Solannm Jacquini. s Menispermum glabrum. 

^ Dried ginger. 
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ebirata/ and koortt,'^ prepared in the way mentioned 
abore. 

If a person be afflieted with a fever arising from wind, 
he must take the bark of the vilwtl,' shona," gambharee,* 
paroolB,* and gttnyaree,* and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken : 
the leaves of the pfitolfi,* barley, and the bark of the 
kilpitht’htt,'' prepared as above. .By taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 

To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks 
of dhQnya,' and let these soak in water in the opeaair all 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth^ 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 

For a bilious fever, take the stalks of ksb6trilpapQra,' 
r&ktiichfindBnQ," vilwii,* and shoont'hee,’' and boil them 
in a pound of water till it is reduced three>fenrths, 
and then add a little honey. For the same complaint, 
take the roots of moot’ha,* the wood of rfiktti-chQndilntl,* 
the stalks of kshetr&papiira,^ kttlkee,*’ and vOwB,^ the 
leaves of the pfilolO,* and the bark of vilwii ; boil them in 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, 
sicknesa in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed. In a fever, by anointing the head with the 

' Gentiaaa Chajrrayta. * llpaMerUdD«d. * oianDcloa. 

* Bignoaia Indka. * Omellna arborca. * Bigaonia saare oleas. 

* Pfeoma apiaoia. « IVichosaothet dittea. ' FcroalaeleptiaB. 

tiuBDa * Coriander seeda * Oldenlandia triflonia * Adeaaa* 

thera pavouinaa « ./Bgel marmeloa. 7 Dried gfiigrr. ” Cypema 
rotunduf. ■ Pterocarpae aaolaliansa * dldeBiaadia triflora. 

Joeticia gandeniMa. * dEgli mspnielos. • Trichosanthci di«ca. 
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fruit /of bhoomee-koomoora/ the husks of (he fruit of 
darimfl,s the wood of lodhd,^ and the bark of kifpii’ht*hH,‘ 
thirst and burning beat will be removed ; as well as by 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolQ^ on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 

To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda,* and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated ; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippiilee." 

A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn- 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
kQt," koord,^ kankra,^ and shringee, and a small quantity 
of honey. 

The hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pippdlee, mixed with 
honey. 

A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by u 
decoction prepared from shooDt’hee,gooliinchri,*i moot’ha, 
chirdta,' kdntdkaree,* vrihdtee,^ shalupdrnee,'' chakoo- 
lya,* gokshoorce.^ A fever arising from the same cause, i.*» 
removed by a decoction prepared from shoont’hce, dhdii- 
yakd,^ nimbd,* pddmu,^ and rdktu-chdnddnd. 

t CoD7olvo1ua pauiculataa. * PoisegraDate. ^ Simplocos racemosa. 

* Feronia elepliantium. ^ Zizyplms jii^uba. * Vitez trifolia. Piper 

loogum. ■ Mimosa Catechu. ^ Simplocos raceoiosa. ' Cuenmis 
Htilatissimus. s Meiiispcrniuin glabrum. ' Gentiana cbayrayUi. 

* Solanom Jacquiiii. ' Soianum fruticosum. ** Hedysarum gaage- 

tlcvm. * Hcdysaruio lagopodiodes. ^ Tribulub iauuginosus. 

■ Goriaader seed. * Melia Azadiraclita. ^ Nymphea nelumbo. 
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A fever arising from bile and kfiph is removed by 
drinking the juice of vasilkfi^ leaves, mixed with honey. 
A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a 
de^tioD prepared from kttntttkaree,*‘gooliinchtt,‘vamtMi- 
batee,^ dooralubha,> chirfita,'' rliktQ-chfindiinfi/ kittkee,*^ 
shoont*hee,' Indrttyttvti,*" moot’ha,° and ptttolfi.^ This 
decoction removes thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side,* &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed 
of gooliinchti, Indrfiytivd, nimbti,^ pQtolfi, kCtkee, 
shoontUiec, moofha, rttktd-chfind&nd. This remedy 
removes rheum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 

A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction 
prepared from shona,^ paroolii/ gambharec,* gdniaree,* 
vilwfi,'* chakpolya,^ gokshooree,^ vrihutee,* kfint&karee, 
and sbaliipiimee.* 

In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chirdta, 
gooldnchd, shoont’hee, and moot’ha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, gooliinchtt excepted, 
adding gdjd-pippiilee,'’ Indr&yQvd, d^viidaroo,^ dhtlny- 
akd,^ and doorddbha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 

* Jostlcla Adbatoda. * Solanum Jaoqiiioi. • Meuispermum 

glabrnni. ' Sipbonantbus indica. > Hcdysarum alhagi. ^Oentiana 
cbayrayta. ^ Pterocarpus aantalinua. ^ Not ascertained. > Dried 

ginger. ■ Wrigbtea antidysniterlca. " Cyperus rotundas, 

o Mcbosantbes dioca* p Mdia Azadirachta. « Bignonia Indies. 
' Bignonia suave oleus. * Omelina aiborea. ‘ Premiia spinosa. 

* ASgls Harmelos. * Hedysarum iagopodioides. p 'JVibulus lamu- 
ginosns. * Solanum frutioosum. * Hedysarum gaiigeiicum. 

b This, according to some. Is a species of pepper, but others call Tetrantbera 
apetala by ibis name. * The fir-tree. * Coriander seed. 

2 A 
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To remove swellings in the extremities, rub the parts 
affhcted with an ointment prepared lirom the barh of 
koolQtthii,' the frnit of k&t,' shoonfbSe, and the bark of 
kQrfivee.f For the same complaint applj to the swollen 
members an ointment prepared from tava,'* gfiniyaree, 
ahoont’hee, and ddvtt-daroo. 

For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, bat in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which the ^tient has long suffered, a decoction is pre* 
pared with kfintfikaree*, goolilnchil,’' and- shoont’hee,' 
mixed with pipptllee" and hon^. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatree" hfireetdkee,* pippfilee, shoont’hee, and gordk* 
shd,' mixed with sugar. 

The following account of the method of preparing 
anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
work called SarO-Koiimoodee. These oils are to be 
prepared from tilQ'> in quantities of 32 lbs. 16. lbs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be boiled till no froth arise at the top, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling 'oil by de- 
grees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of 
the pan, viz. lodhil,' the roots of nalookii,* the wood oj 
bala,' and mttnjuht’ha," the fruit of amuliikee,‘ hflree- 
tflkee, and vShttra,^ the roots of kdtokee,* the raw roots 

• DoUdMM bolomt. * Mimom Cswdid. * Nerium odornn 

s A Mtt of lemoa. * Sotaaum Jieqnlol. * MeoitpenniiiD ^abruB 
■DiMgiiiger. - Piper leaioak * Grilles toaientoss. oTermlmll 
ettrias. r Uasseertslaed. fSMmaai orlentaie. 'ainploeo 
nemma. * Unaioertsined. ‘ Uoweertsload. ■ BoMs Slas|iiti 
• PiQllaatIms CBUIeik f Tcnaloalls bderies. • Psadsmv 
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of hflridni)* and the roots of moot^ha.^ To these are to 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oil, a 
large quantity of whey, and gum water; also rttkttt- 
chUndUnQ,^ bala, nClkhee/ koortt,* munjisht’ha, joiaht’hil- 
mttdfaoo,^ shoilttju,* pQdmtikasbt^bil,^ shQrQld,* dd?tt« 
daroo,^ dla,^ khatasee,”' nagdshwttrd,” tdatil-pdtrd,* shila- 
rdsd,<^ mooramangsee,^ kakdlec,*^ priydngoo,* mool’ba, 
hdridra, daroo-bdridra,* dndntd^moold,'* shyama-ldta,* 
Idta-kdstooree/ luvdngu,* dgooroo,* koomkoomd’’ goo- 
rdtwdkd,^ r^noohd,"* and sdloopha.* To give this oint- 
ment a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the fbUowing ingredients are to be added, viz. dla, chdii- 
ddnd,^ koomkoomd; kakoolee,^ jdtamangsee,*' shiU’hee,! 
tdzd-pdtrd, shuruld,. shila-uisd, kdrpoSrd,*^ mrigdna- 
bhee,V Idvdngd, ndkhee, mdfhee,”' dgooroo, 6kangd." 
These oils are called chdnddnadee. 

The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Vishnoo-toild which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (3S, 24, 16, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled a^ be- 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s 
milk, and the juice of the shdtu-moolee** must be placed 

• CurciMDS loDgB. ^ Cvperus rotoodus. * Pterocarpus sancalinui. 
4 Uoasoertained, but appears to be a dried shell fish. * Uuascertained. 

• Liquorioe; ■ Naphtha. ^ UDaacertaiued. i Uoasoertaiued. 
^ The fir tree. ’ Alpiuia Cardanomum. " Unascertained. * Meaua 
ferrea. ^ Laurus cassia, e Naphtha, t Spikenard. 'Unascertained. 

• Uuascertained. ‘ Yellow sanden. ^ Periploca Indica. * Unascertained, 
r Unascertained. ■Cloves. •Anyris agallocbum. ^Safflionf 

• Unascertained. * Unascertained. * Anethnm Sowa. * Santalum 
album. * Unascertained. ^ Valwiana Jatamansa. i Unasoertained. 
a Camphor. ' Musk. Trigonella Fmnum Grecmn. ■ Unaacsitaiiied. 
■ Asparagus racemosus. 
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in the pan, and the whole boiled again for several days, 
till it has the appearance of oil. After this, the following 
ingredients, having been previously washed and pound* 
ed, must be added : moot’ba,^ fishwti-gundha,'i jeeriiku,' 
rishivQkd,” sbafhee,^ kakBlee,'* ksheerukak&lee,' jce« 
vBntee,^ joisht'hee-mudhoo,* rndhooree,* d6vd-daroo,^ 
pddmfi-kashfhu,*^ shoildjd,*^ soindhdvii,^ jiitamangsee,' 
cla,K gooriitwiikD,^ koord,*' rdktd-chdnddnu,*^ rodnjisht’- 
ha^‘ mrigdnabhee,"^ chdnddnd,'' kooiiikoomd,* shald* 
pdrnce,^ koonhooroo,"* getala/ and ndkhee. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goafs, cow's milk is used ; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip- 
tion, the following are to be used, viz. dshwdgdndba, 
bhoomikooshmandii,* kakoolee, ksheerdkakoolee, rdktu- 
chdnddnd, shdtdmoolcc, gordkshd/ chakoolya,'* gokshoo- 
rdkd,^ kdntdkaree,^ vrihdtee,^ virdngd/ amdldkee,*^ 
hdreetdkce,* vabdra,** rasna,' dndntdmuold/ jeevdntee,* 

» Cyperus rotundus. ^,Pby 0 alis flexuosa. ' Anise seed. ' Unas* 
certained. * Unascertained. " Unascertained. * Unascertained. 
7 Celtis orientalis. * Liquorice. * An aromatic seed. ^ Fir. 

* Unascertained. * Apparently a sort of moss. * Rocksalt. 

' Valeriana jatamansa. ^Alpiiiia cardamum. ^ A sort of bark. 

* Unascertained. ^ Pterocarpus sautaliuus. * Robia Manjista. 

” Mask. " Santalum album. o Saigon ? * Hedparnm 

gwigetlcum. ^Frankincense. 'Unascertained. *ConTol- 

▼nluB paniculatus, ■ UnascerUdned. « Hedysarnm lagopodisides. 

« Tribulus lanugiuosus. 7 Solanum jacquini. ■ Solanum frati- 

ooium. * Unascertained. s Pbyllant^us emblica. * Termi- 
nalia citrina. ^Termlnalia bderica. • Unasocrtalntd. 

* Henisdemus indicns. ■ Celtis oriental!)^ 
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pipp&lee-moolii,*'8hoont*hee/ pippiUee,*^ mttrichti,' soma* 
rajs,”' bh^kQpfirnec," rakhaltt-shttsa,^ g^tala, rniinjisht^ha, 
chOndSnO, hiiridra/ a&loopha,^ and saptQchada.' This 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 

A medicine prepared with the poison of the krishnii* is 
thus described : Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity of curds ; 
and let it remain thus for two dajs, aller which it must 
be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and maite it up 
into pills as small as mustard*seeds. When a person b 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi- 
nistered, mixed in cocoa*nut water: first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent relief^ 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is tp be seized, and a 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other spices must 
be thrown into its mouth; which is then to be closed 
again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, and 
covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upon 
the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the mouth and dried ; and, after an experiment of their 
efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, and given to 
the patient as snuflT, or in small pills. 

^ The roots of piper longum. ‘ Dried ginger. ^ Piper longum. 

‘ Black pepper. " Serratula autheliuintica. * Bignonia Indica. 

0 Unascertained. ei^nieric. « Anethnm Sows. ^Echitea 
scholaris. *The cobra-capella. 
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'Aiiother way of preparing poison as medicine^ is by 
extracting it from the mouth of the snake, and mixing it 
with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administered when all other reme- 
dies fail, and when there is but little hope of recovery : 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per- 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im- 
inei*sed in .ihe Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
%vas gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into 
a state of insensibility, and immersion in the r*~ ter, it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 


SECT. XXXIX . — Of ihe works on Theogoni/y and on 
General Hislorji/ (ihe Pooranus)."^ 

The eighteen different works known by the name of 
fiooranfis are attributed to Vedti-Vyasil, and the same 
number of oopR-pooraniis are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the poorands are — The Brdmhd, PCidmd, 
Vishnoo, Shivd, Bhdvishyd, Narddeeyd, Markund^yd, 
Atr^yd, Brdmhd-voWdrttd, Lingd, Vdrahd, Skdndd, 
Vamdnd, Koormd, Mdtsyu, Gfiroord, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagdvdtd. The names of the oopd poorands are — 
The Shdndtkoomaroktd, Ndrdsinghd, .Bhdvd, Shivd, 
Doorvasdsoktu, Narddeeyd, Kdpild, Vamdnd, Ooshd- 
ndsoktd, Brdmhandd, Vdroond, Kalika, Mdheshwdrd, 
Shamvd, Sourd, Pdrashurokth, Mureechd, and the Bhar- 
gdvd. The names of a nuinlier of other poorands are 
current; among which are the Kdlkee, which treats of 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come; the Ekamrd, which 
contains an account of the holy place Bhoovdn^shwfird ; 

' That which is oM. 
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tbe MQha-BhagQvatQ, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all difTerent appearances of Bhiigiivtttee 
(Doorga); Devee-BhagCiviit&, — some «per8ons contend, 
that this is the original Shrce-Bhagiiviitfi; the Atmd, in. 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. Those who study the pooranils are 
called pouraiiikiis. 

These pooraniis and oopu-pooranils contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation ; the name of the * ♦he period of 

the creation ; the names of the prcservtT and of the de» 
stroyer ; description of the first creation ; the period 
destined for the continuance of the world ; the nature of 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things ; the 
unity of God ; his spirituality ; divine worship by yogS ; 
the names of the different yogds, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of the yogec ; tbe incarnations 
of the gods ; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity ; objects of these incarnations ; the places in 
which (hey took place ; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the (ishwumedku, ndru-m^dhd, go-medhd, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not ; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not ; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice ; 
whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 
guilty of an error or not ; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices ; in what yoogd 
they were offered ; whether they can be offered in the 
kdlee yoogii or not ; whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the kdlee yoogd, other meritorious works may be per- 
formed in their stead ; the inode of performing these 
works of merit ; whether these works were commanded 

9 4 4 
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before the kalee yoogu not; the presentation of a 
person’s Whole property in gifts to the gods ; the reward 
of such gifts ; the person who offered these splendid gifts ; 
the yooga in which they were.presented; the quantity of 
religion and irreligion in each yoogQ ; the names of the 
' kings who reigned in the sdtyO, tr6tn, dwapfird, and ka« 
Ice yoogds ; history of the kings of the three first yoogds ; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the bramhdns, in 
the kdlee y^oogd ; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kdlee yoogd ; the wars of Yoodhis* 
t’hird ; his conquests ; the number of lives lost in these 
wars; the period occupied by this dynasty ; the descent of 
Gdngafrom heaven; the religious austerities employed 
to Iwing Gdnga from heaven ; the persons practising 
these austerities ; the errand of Gdnga in her descent 
from heaven ; her journey to earth described ; names of 
the founders of the holy places Kashee, Yrinda'Vdnd, 
tjyodhya, Gdya, Prdyagd, Mdt’hoota, Hdridward, Hin< 
goola, Jdgdnnat’hd'ks^trd, Shdtoobdndd,Ramfohwdrd, 
&c. ; the antiquity of these places ; the benefits arising 
from worshipping there ; the names of the gods to whom 
they are dedicated ; the ceremonies to be performed on 
visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 
number of thd seas; their names and extent: the divi- 
sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth ; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth ; the number of 
the gods;- the work<^ each; the means by which they 
obtained their elevation; the names of the diflhrent 
worlds; their inhabitants; thenumberof heavens; their 
names ; the degrees of excellence in eadi ; the nature 
oftbose works of merit which raise men to these heavens: 
thegodwho Resides in each; the different hells; their 
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names; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the punishments in these places; the judge of the 
dead ; ' the executioners ; — the names of the casts ; the 
duties of each cast ; the names of the difierent sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed the shastrd ; 
the opinions of each of the sages ; the various kinds of 
learning taught in the v£d8 ; the number of the v^dQs ; 
the names of the other shastrds ; the methods adopted bjr 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events ; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods ; the different reli- 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses ; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food ; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps ; the ceremonies to be attended to during 
these months ; the number of the pitree-lokus the cere- 
monies to be attended to on their account; the merit of 
these ceremonies ; the degree of honour due to fhther 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religious 
guide ; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gift ; method of presenting gifts } 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter fiilshoods ; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband ; enquiry whether the merit or demeritofthe wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband : whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband ; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not ; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person most pass ^fore he can return to human 
birth; the invention of ardent spirits; the yoogd in 
which they have been drank ; the names of those who 
drank them; the effects of drinking them; the reason 

■ People dwelling In one of tbe InliRior heaTent. 
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why persons in the kfilee yoogS are forbidden to drink 
spirits ; the way in which a person may innocently drink 
spirits ; the trades proper to the four casts ; thp names of 
the casts who may take interest upon money ; extent of 
interest ; whether a bramhiin may be punished with death 
or not ; the consequences' of thus punishing him ; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram- 
hBn without fault, or aims a blow at him ; the punish- 
ments proper to the four casts ; punishment according to 
law not criminal ; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe- 
ther a bramhiin be subject to servitude or not ; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit ; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not ; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not, &c. &c. &c. 


SECT. Works on Religious Ceremonies^ or, the 

Tuntru shastrSs, 

The Tiintrtis are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to ShivQ and Donrga ; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of Shiva bein^ called Agiimii,* and those of Doorga, Ni- 
gdmii.^ Narddii is said to have communicated these con- 
Ters^ations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind in religious austerities, yogd, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the v^dd could not be performed : in com- 
passion to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the Tdntrds were written, which prescribe an easier, way 

■ This word, as the Dame of a hook,' imports, that it is the souroa of 
kaowledse. ^ The source of certaiu knowledge. 
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toheaTen, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &c. 

At preset a few of the original tfintrfis, as well as 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantrikQ pttndits. 

SECT. XLI. — lAst of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 

. Kale&tfintrQ, on 'the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
— Tara*tantrQ, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the duties of the vamacharees. — ^Koolamiiva, on the du- 
ties of vamacharees, &c. — ^Kalee>koolii8tlrvii8wii. — Kalee- 
koolQ-sddbhavfi, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who follow the v^dii, the voishniivtis, 
the shoivytts, the diikshiniis, the vamas, the siddhanttts, 
and the koiilds. — Yoginee-tQntrd, on the secret ceremo- 
nies commanded in the tdntrds. — Yoginee-rhiddyd. — 
Gdbakshd-tdntrd. — Varahee-tdntrd, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shivd and Yishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhd- 
nd.-i-Shdndtkoumard-tdntrd, on the worship of Yishnoo, 
on yogd, &c. — Gotdmeeyd-tdntrd, a'similar work.— Mar- 
trika-tdiitrd, fifty ceremonies, &c. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet. — ^Lingd-tdntrd, on the worship 
of the lingd, &c. — ^Lingarchdnd-tdntrd. — Bhoirdvd and 
Bhoirdve&tdntrds, on the secret practices of the taptri- 
kds. — Bhootd-damdrd-tdntrd. — Mdha-bhootd-damdrd. — 
Damdrd-tdntrd, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruc- 
tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &c. — Mdha- 
bhoirdvd-tdntrd. — Soumyd-tdntrd, on the tdntrd formu- 
las, on' yogd postures, moodra ceremonies, &c.— Hdt’hd 
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deepika,* on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yogii, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, 
&c. — Oorddhamna«ttintrQ. — Ddkshinamna*tQntrii. — Ma- 
trika-vddii-tSntrii. — Ooma*miihd8hwiirfi-tdntrQ. — Chiin* 
dogrS'shoolQpanee-tantrd. — Chiind^shwilril'tdntrd.* — 
Nceld'tdntrd, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tdntrds. — Mdha>neeld>tdntrd.— Vishwd* 
sard'tdntrd, oh repeating the names of the gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the tdntrds. — Gaydtree-tdntrd. — Bhootd>8hooddhee-tdn> 
trd. — Vishwdsarodhard'tdntrd. — Vala-vilashd'tdntrd, on 
the worship of females. — Roodrd-yamdld'tdntrd ; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the tdntrds at 
full length.— Vishnoo-yam did. — Brdmha-yamdld. — Shivd* 
yamdld.— Vishnoo'dhdrmottdrd. — Ydrnd'vilasd-tdntrd. 
— Poordshchdrdnd-chdndrika, on the ceremonies connect* 
ed with this name. — Tdntrd>Mdhodddhee, the prayers 
and incantations of the tdntrds. — Tdntrd-rdtnd.—Tri- 
poora-sard-sdmoochchdyd. — Shyamarchdnd-chdndrika. — 
Shaktd-krdmd, on the duties of the shaktds. — Shakta- 
ndndd'tdrdnginee. — Tdtwandndd>tdrdnginuc. — Ootd- 
ramna-tdntrd.-— Poorvamna-tdntrd.— Pdshcliimamna-tdn- 
trd. — Gdroord'tdntrd, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders. — ^Atmd^tdntrd. — Koivdlyd-tdntrd, 
on liberation. — Nirvand-tdntrd this work contains the 
doctrine that the body is an epitome of the universe.— 
tlgdstyd'sdngbita. — Poordshchdrdndldshd-tdntrd.— 

■ HSt’hO «igniSes the external >neaos need to Sz tho mind upon the one 
spirit. These means are, sitting in a particular posture, keeping the ejvt 
Axed on the end of the nose, repeating a particular name, and many othei 
practices equally ridiculous. ■ See toI. ii. 

^ Nirrana is one species of mfiksha, or liberation, as koivSIya is another 
they both mean absorption, excluding erery idea of separate identity. 
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Shuktee«iingainii, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction.'— 
Tarabhttktee>80odbamtivtt-ttintrU.- — Yrihiidii-t&ntrii.— 
Koulavttiee-t&ntrU. — YidyotpUtteetfintrii, on the acqui- 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge.— 
Yeertt-tQntrtf, on worship performed while sitting on hu- 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, See.— KooloddeeshS-ttintrii.— Sa- 
rttda-tOntrQ. — Sarttda-tiltikQ. — Shdtchflkrli-bhddfi, on the 
six pfidmils in the human body, in reference to yogd. — 
Koolarchd-nddeepika. — Sardsdmoochchdyd. — Shyamash- 
chdrjyd-vidhee, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderful events through incantations containing, the 
name of Kalee.— Tara-rdhdsyd.— Tarinee-rdhdsyd-vrit- 
tee. — Tdntrd-sard. 

The tdntrds, though' more modern than the vddd, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an- 
cient system of religion. The vddd commands attention 
to the ten initiatory rites (sdngskard); ablutions; the 
daily worship called sdndbya ; the libations or daily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tdrpdnd); offerings to 
the manes ; burnt-offerings ; .sacrifices, fipc. The tdntrds 
either set aside all these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms ; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddhd, but only at the time of the junction of parti- 
cular stars, and not on the death of a relation. The tan- 
trikd prayers, even for the same ceremony, difier fi’om 
those of the vddd ; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the initiatory incantation from his reli- 
^ous guide,*’ to repeat the name of bis guardian deity, 

* The Hiodoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation 
(generally the name of a god} from their teacher. 
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and to serve his teacher. ' They actually forbid the person 
called poSrnabhishiktQ'^ to follow the rules of the vedti ; 
though, with this exception, the taiitriktis profess to ve- 
nerate the v^dU. This person is first anointed as a disci- 
ple of some one of the goddesses ; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
he renounces the law of the v^dii, and becomes an emi- 
nent saint, being placed above all ceremonies, according 
to the ttintr&s, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of Christian morality. He is guided by the work 
called Poornabhishekti-Piiddhiitee, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 

The real voidikus, or those who adhere to the vedd, 
despise the tdntriis, as having led people from the v6dd, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Hindoost’han Ihe bramhdns rigidly adhere to the rules of 
the vedii, but in Bengal the great body of the bramhiins 
practise (he ceremonies both of the vedd and the tdntrus. 
Desirous of taking as many recommendations with them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhdns add the 
forms of the tdntrds to the ceremonies of the vedd into 
which they had been previously initiated. 

The principal subjects treated of in the tdiitrd shastrds 
appear to be these : The necessary qualifications of a re- 
ligious guide, and of his disciple; of receiving the initia- 
tory rite from the religious guide ; the formulas used by 
those who follow the rules of the tdntrds formulas used 
in daily worship, (sdndhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-sacrifices, in the act of praise, 

* Tiiat if, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 

* Neither a woman nor a shoodrii may read or hear the prayeri of the 
fddtt, on pain of future misery ; but they may use the prayeri of the tOnt^. 
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poorfishchfiirttna repeating namee and incantations ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper ; 
rules for nyasii ; formiilas used in the secret ceremonies 
called bhoStit-shooddhee, shaktabhishekd, poornabbi- 
shekd, bhoirttvee^hiikrti, shdt-kdrmfi ; an account of dif-' 
ferent kiiids of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies ; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Mdha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re- 
commended in the tdntrds. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tdntrd* 
Sard : 

The qualifications of a religious guide (goord); the 
faults by which a man*is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo ; the qualifications of a true disciple ; bow far a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other^s sins ; the duties of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all his religious 
actions is secured to him ; if he have even killed a bram- 
hdn, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatoiy rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse ; obtain whatever be desires ; 

* Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, or for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain the favour of a person's guardian 
deity. 
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raise his &mily in] honour, and after death will ascend to 
the heaven of the god whose name he has r^eived, and 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the fear of future birth.^ If a person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a dOndee,*' but not from his religious guide, every, 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddbii- 
mtintrfi,^ and this he may receive from any one. If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great- 
er than when received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite,*" will 
sink into the )iell of darkness; no one may trad,e with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub- 
ject to infinite evils ; he can never o}>tain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes ; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery.' 

■ Other shastrRs declare, that whoever asceuds to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary residence. 

^ A religious devotee, before whom even the brambiios prostrate them- 
seh’cs. 

* A siddhfi' mantra is united to the name of Kalee, Tara, ShorOsbie, 
BhoovandshwOrie, Bhoiravee, Dhoomaviitee, VOgaia, Matiingee, or Kti* 
mala. 

^ Those who do not receive this rite, are despised by their countrymen. 

^ Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin are so superficial could not be expecteil to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful. 
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Next follow the formg of those incantations ^hich a 
religious guide may give to shoodicKs, and the punish-* 
inent which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right;— the initiatory incanta- 
tions proper for persons born under the different stars, 
&c. ; — those proper to be given according to the choice 
which a person makes of his guardian deity ; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his con- 
cupiscence, vie. if he seek riches, he chooses Giineshii ; 
if relief from some disease, SooryQ ; if grandeur, Shivti ; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo; if 
religion, Shree-Vidya; if knowledge, Kalee; and if a 
kingdom, Ncclti-Siiriiswutec. Many instructions ^f a 
similar nature are inserted in^ this part of the work ; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the moon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received.' 

The number of letters in the incantation must be regu- 
lated by the number of those in a person’s name, that 
there may be neither too many nor too few. If the let- 
ters in the person’s name be fewer than those in the for- 
mula, the rite may be given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
which fingers a person may number his beads ; what kind 
of 'beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity ; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls ; how long a per- 
son should repeat the name at once ; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions ; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind. 

2 II 
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The differeot kinds of nyasQ are next described, as, 
Rngll-nyasO, kyrangfi-nyasil, pranayamO, niatrika>ny> 
asli, ri8byadee*nya8tt, shorha>nyas(i, viimfi-nyasii,” &e . — 
The merit attached to circumambulating the temples of 
Shivtip Ooorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the circumambulations. — The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image has 
been bathed ; or in which a bramhlla’s foot has been dip- 
ped. — The evil consequences of not offering to some god 
the food which a person is about to eat.” Then follow 
the names a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship ; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body ; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead- 
roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun* 
set, — A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of a snake,. &c.— The way 
in which HOnoomanti's image is to be made, and the me- 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey. — An incanta- 
tion for removing ditSculties ia child-bearing. — Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him. — In- 
cantations used at the time of worsliip, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship.— -Tho method of preparing the place in 

* Nyasa is a ceremony performed' at the time of worship (p^jaj) and 
consists of a number of curious, minute, and almost undeSnabie motions 
of the hands and fingers, (while the persou repeats prayers,) such as touch- 
lag the eyes, ears, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, breast, &c. doubling and 
twisting the hands, fingers, &c. 

* A conscientious Hindoo, before be eats, offers his food to ids guardian 
deity, using some sucli words as these : ** This food, O god, I present to 
thee.*’ A Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gives his god credit in Ids dally accounts 

for a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-penny. 
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which the homO, that . burnt BacrifToe^ i# to be 
offered. — Certain cereroontc^ are next described, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c. ; foi^ bringing 
an enemy under subjection ; for depriving an enemy of 
all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving 
an enemy to a distance ; for killing a person, &c. — ^The 
proper . modes of sitting when repeating the name of a 
deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs, 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs 
under the thighs, &c. — Forms of praise, worship, &c. 
offered to different gods. — The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand names.^— The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the offerer ; the separate advantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as the person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshh^ bead-rolls. — An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 
or to the end of life ; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods; and of those for ob« 
taining some particularly desired blessing. — Of the cere- 
monies connected A^ith the worship of the male deities ; 
and of those called moodra."* — Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. 

" VibIuioo under all Ills forms^ and most of those who are called the 
Shhktee ddvtas. 

f Elaeocarpus Ganltrus; the seeds of which are strung lihe beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them in numbering their prayers. 

^ Certain motions with the hands and Augers, differenc from what is called 
nyasQ, nut in substance, but in the minute parts. These motions can 
scarcely be described ; but tliey consist in laying the Anger on the thumb, 
and the thumb on the Anger ; twisting the Augers and hands j placing the 
Angers one against another ; holding up the Arst Anger of the right hand ; 
then the two vArst Angers ; then the little Angers : spreading the hands, 
&c. 


S b2 
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Having^ already mentioned that the tttntrds contaie 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the author 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex- 
tracted from the Oodddshd-tdutrii -Before a person ac- 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
Ills body, as well. as of his whole body; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, he 
forms the iiiiuge of bis enemy. This being prepared, 
so.r.e proper night, the darker the better, he and others 
proceed* to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri- 
luous liquors, red lead, tiirinerick, fish, &c. Here the par 
tics first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then light a fire, and offer a burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un- 
tCikd, the form of Ydmd in which he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-bfferings, repeating incantations to Sdrvvd-bhdotd- 
kshuyd, another name of Ydiiid, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer- 
ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, Oh ! Unttikil ! thy face is like 
the last fire ; do thou loosen ail the joints of my enemy ; 
dry up his breath, and cause him to fall/’ Again, Oh ! 
tjntdkii, thou who, silting on the buflaloe, boldest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of iny ene- 
my.’* Again, “ Oh ! Unt&kd ! who presides! over reli- 
gion and irreligion : 1 am innocent ; but do thou destroy. 
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destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
his breath ; dry up the sources of life in him ; stop all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood; dry up the 
juices of his body.^* He next rubs upon the flesh, before 
oiTering it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yflmii, Mrityoo and l!)nttikii, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo- 
dy, and oflTera it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat- 
ing prayers to Yiimti for the destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, “ Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
pierce,pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;’* after which he 
takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Yfimd, with appropriate prayers or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor- 
thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer's rubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
Yfimfl, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene- 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis- 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 

SECT. XLII.— 7%c Hindoo Poetical lVorks» 

It IS a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 

2 b3 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, }*et that they are in general appo- 
site, dear, and scientific,* must certainly be admitted. 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any 
other dass of their writings, abounds in the most extra- 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetry than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
undent poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of Kalee-Dastf, k&no others his 
contemporaries ; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
maybe made for easter.. }nanners; but granting every 
. possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in almost every poem, whidi could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amiust a people whose very coun- 
try was a brothel — of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few examples : 

** Your glory bo fur exceeds the splendor of the sun, that his services are 
no longer necessary.**— 

** If there had been no spots in the moon. Ins face might, perhaps, have 
borne a comparison with thine (addressing a beautiful person).*’— // t/roo* 
fno/iw. 

** That person has discharged his arrow wjth such force, that even 
Ihonght cannot pursue it." — 

<< Compared with thy wealth, O Mandbata ! Kouvdru, the god of riches, 
is starving.**— 

** lliy beauty and modesty resemble tbe lightning in the heavens— now 
flashing, and now passing away.**— 

** This (a beautiful female) is not a human form : it Is Chundrfl (the 
moon) fallen to the earth through fear of the dragon.**— 5oo&ihidAoo. 

f The fall of this (great man) is as if lodrtt had fallen from heaven.**— 
KaUe^DaHi, 

^Eoen their works on ethics are^in somefinees^ highlit indecent and 
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Some of the most elegaht and highly wrought Hindoo 
works ill prose,” says Mr. Colebrooke,' are reckoned 
among poems, in like manner as the ^ Telcmaque’ of 
Fenelon, and ^ Tod Abels’ of Gesiier. The most cele- 
brated arc the Vasuvudiittu of Soobiindhoo, the DQshti- 
kooniurQ of D fin dee, and the Kadurnburee of Vanii. In 
the V'asuvuduttii, as in various compo>itions of the same 
kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears tlie name of ChQm- 
poo : and of this kind is the Nulu-Chiimpoo of Trivik- 
rumii. This style of couiposition is not without example 
in European literature. The ^ Voyage de Bachaumont 
et de La Cliapelle,’ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and hi other languages. The Siingskritti inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate : and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Cliiimpoo.^ The 
Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in- 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex- 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose. 
In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies ofAngelo 
Beolco, surnamed Ituzanti:” with this ditferciice, how- 
ever, that the dramas of Ruzaiiti and bis imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their'serioiis compositions.” 


■See a very learned Essay on the Siing kritd and Prakrita prosody, in the 
tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

■ As the Ni'isinghii-Chiiinpou, Giiiigh Cliiiaipou,VrindBn&oa-Chiinipo5, Ac. 

■ Walker's Memoir on Italian Ti agedy. 

S u 4 
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Yalmeekoe, the author of the Uaymaiinii, is called the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poet, the fol- 
lowing legend is current amongst the Hindoos : Jiindkd, 
the king of Mit’hihi, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramaydnd, sent for Valmeekee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of 
the Panduvds and the Kourdvds. This, however, Val- 
ineekee declined ; when Purashurd and Vvasd, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasd became the author of the Mdha- 
bhardtd. The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo* 
paid' budhd, bv king IVfaghu ; the Kaddmbdree, by Vand- 
Bhdttd; the works of Kalce-Dasd, the names of which 
W'ill be found in the succeeding list of poems ; the Maid- 
tee- Madhuvd, the Ootdrd-Ramd-Ghdritd, and theVeerd- 
Chdritu, by Rhdvd-bhodtee , the Kiratarjonceyd, by 
Bhardvee ; the Noishddhd, by Shree-Hurshd ; tlie Ve- 
nee-sdnghard, by Bhdttd-Naraydnd ; the tjnurghd- 
Raghdvd. by Mooraree-Mishrd ; the Prusdnnd-Raghuvd^ 
by Pukshd-Dhdrd-Mishrd ; the Vidfigdhd-lVIadlidvd, by 
Jeevu-doswamce, and the Geeld-Govindd, by Jdyd- 
devd. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kalee-Dasd lived, but this cele- 
brated poet is known to have been patronized by Vikrd- 
madityd. The rest are of modern date : the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with the praises of living 
poets, was Bhoju. 

The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on 
the Measures of Sungsk'ritu Verse^ from the Essay already 
mentioned : 

The rules of Hinddo prosody are contained in sootrds, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingtt 
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lii-Nagii, a fabulous being, represented hy mytliologists 
in the shape of a serpent ; and the same who, under the 
title of Patfinjulee, is the supposed author of the Muha- 
bhashyil, or great commentary on grammar, and also of 
the text of the Yogti shastrii; and to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of thcJyotisbu annexed to the 
vedhs, appears to be attributed. The apliorisrns of Pin- 
giilachyaryii, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Sungskrith (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con- 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of the vedus are 
measured. The third explains the variations in tlie sub- 
division of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called iiionosclieinastic, or uniform, be- 
cause the same feet recur invariably in the same places. 
The eighth and last book ser\*es as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier w'riters on prosody, 
whose works appear to have been lost; such asShoituvTb 
Kroushtiku, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yasku, 
Kashynpii, &c. Pingillu's text has been interpreted 
by various commentators; and^ among others, by Hula- 
yoodhil-Bhuttii, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Mritu-sGnjeevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by Narayunii-Bhuttu-Tara, 
under the title of Yrittoktee-Kutnu, presents the singu- 
larity of being interpreted throughout in a double sense, 
by the author himself, in a , further gloss entitled PQriksha* 
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The fjgnee pooranii is quoted for a complete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingiiltt’s 
aphorisms ; but which serves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like- 
wise have been composed by various authors ; and among 
others, by the celebrated poet Kalce-Dasd. In a short 
treatise, entitled Shrootd-BodhO, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which the^ 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingtilfi’s 
commentator Naraydnii-Bbiittti ; and by the authors of 
the Vritta RQtnakttrii, and Yrittil-D&rpfinii[» 

PingiUQ’s rules of Stingskritii prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been efiected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signi-r 
fying short (liighoo), indicates a short syllable. 6, for a 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables: Ig sig- 
nifying an iambic ; gl a trochsus or choreus ; gg a spon- 
dee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T. J.Bh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A Sungskritii verse is generally 
scanned by these last mentioned feet ; ^with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, in- 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, 
and a trochee ; expressed thus, m. s. j. g. L A sapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, 
an amphibrachys, and a trachee ; written, r. t. j. g. 1. 

To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in describing the different sorts of Siingskritii metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapaest, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

The verse, according to the Siingskritii system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a sblokii, although this term 
be ''ome times restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shewn on the authority of Kalec-Dasil. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de- 
nominated padfi; or, considered as a couplet, it com- 
prises two verses subdivided into pad&s or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called firdhii-sklohd, contains usually two padiis ; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin« 
cipal pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indi- 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the shlokii and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shlokii, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmd : while one, comprising a greater number of mea- 
sures, is termed kooldkii. In common with others, 1 
have sometimes translated shlokii by verse,** or by 
couplet;*’ but in prosody it can only be considered a^ 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectljj 
marked until the close of the first half ; and, in confor- 
mity to the Indian system, ii is generally treated as a 
tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Siingskritd 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables is deter- 
m'ned by the allotment of one instant or niatrii to a short 
syllable, and two to a long one ; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant and that the last syllabic 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi- 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length 

Siingskritu prosody admits two sorts of metre 
one governed by the number of syllables ; and wt/*ch is 
mostly uniform or monoschemastic in profane poeL**y, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the vcdtis. The other is in fact measured by feet like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort ol 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or malrQs.” 

In the Kavyu-Chiindrika, by Ramh-Chiindrii-Nyayii- 
Vageeshu, are found the following rules respecting the 
AifSkveui properties of verse: — That sentence which con 
tains goonu^ ulunkaru^ and rusu^ and the language ol 
which is correct, we call Kavyd, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
excellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contains the greatest number of figures (vyttngyd) ; 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent. 

The qualities of verse {goonu) are connected with 
three divisions, that in which a large number of com- 
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pound words are found ; that which is highly lucid, but 
in which plebean words are not used; and that in which 
passion or sentiment, and mellifluous words abound. 

Ulunkaru (ornament) includes natural descriptions ; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in re- 
ference to meaning and description ; irony ; satire ; me- 
taphor; similarity admitting an exception:^ vibtiaviina;^ 
sumasoktee;^ utishiiyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure ;a flpQnhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning;^ sookshmS, containing a delicate dis- 
tant or meaning;'-' piirivrittee/ or that in which (he 

* This is illustrated thus : — Oh belored! thy face resembles the sun— * 
without its spots." 

I An effect without a cause. O beloved ! thy face is pure, though it be 
not washed." 

* Ejcpressiog muefi in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves 
her room, never sees a .stranger, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com- 
mended* In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of 
this word, samasoktee, and describes a poetical ornament : Addressing the 
koomoodu, which expands its flower only in the night, he says, Be not too 
proud of thy qualities as a satee : we all know thee — thou dost not show 
even thy face to the sun, yet thou renouiicest not the bee [who lodges in thy 
bosom all night.] 

* Example, (addressing himself to a female,) Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property which is worthless ; thou sieal- 
est the heart ; they plunder in tlie night, thou in the day, &c.” 

** Example, speaking of the flute of Krishiiu : This is not a flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the family, cast; and excellent 
qualities of milk-raiiidsj 

^ Example : some Hindoos paint on the outside of their houses a picture 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
signs asked when he should come toeee her. She, being in company, was 
afraid to speak, and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it 
on the picture of the sun. 

* Example : Krisliuu had been rcvplling with Chfindravulee, to the neglect 
of Radha. The next morning when he waited on Radlia, she .«>ays, ** Last 
aigbt ikou reuiainest awake, but my eyes aro red [she mean« with anger]." 
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meaning is changed ; sOhoktee, that in which two persona 
are spoken of; ashee, that which contains a blessing; 
and siinkeernd, that verse which contains several orna* 
ments. 

The author here adds, from the Kavyd'prdkashd, bjr 
Mdrmdt'hd'Bhdttd, specimens of the nine posstom (rusu) 
found in verse : 

Love. — A wife lamenting the departure of her husband. 
My ornaments are going — my tears are always falling — 
my patience too I cannot keep — my heart desires to pre- 
cede my beloved, who has resolved to leave me. All 
these will go. If they most. Oh ! my life, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 

Risibility. — A Bramhun after his ablutions is re- 
turning home^ when a harlot throws her saliva on his head. 
He thus laments weeping — Ha ! Ha ! a harlot has wound- 
ed me by throwing her filthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — MlghH-Nat'hu, the son of Jlav&nu, com- 
ing forth to the combaty discovers several monkeys ap- 
proachingy the auxiliaries of RainU, and thus addresses 
them: — O all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours. — Addressing L&kshm&nH : 
— O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art ; why should 1 
quarrel with theei (contemptuously); 1 am M4ghd* 
nat’hli. I have however some desire to see Ramd, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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TEBaoB.*— dor pursued by its enemy.- 

Upstarts and onward bounds the affrlglited deer. 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and deatii : his hinder parts 
A passage force into his very chest ; 

His sighs permit the half-devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground— his springing legs 
Scarce touch the earth.' 

Pity. — A young deer^ in the presence of the hunlsmenj 
anticipating its own destruction.^^K 1 attempt to 
niov^ forwards, I am stopped by the Reva ; and if I 
could swim across, the inaccessible mountains present a 
wall on its banks ; — on the left I am stopped by a bound* 
less lake ; — on the right is the forest on fire — and behind 
me are the hunters, armed with dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for iny blood. Whither shall I go ? How can 1 stay ? 

Peace. — To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls — 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend — the 
most precious gem, and a clod of earth— the softest bod, 
and the hardest stone — a blade of grass, and the most 
beautiful female — are precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 
1 may soon end my days. 

Disgust. — A jackal devouring a dead body in a ceme^ 
tery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin — then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell-— 
he next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers— his eyes become inflamed — the blood and 
putrified matter drop from his jaws—— 


Wonder.— approaches a king, as is usual, with 
some adulatory coUplets : — O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed.— TAe 
king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances ^••Thepoct. O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
after utterance : By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 

It AGE. — Purushooramu approaches, — His eyes resem- 
ble the blaming sun ; he is sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body ; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike rage, hoo hoo ; the force of his 
rcath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow,' as eager to meet the enemy; 
the earth con tains, not his equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish an- 
other as of u mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. * 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or where the 
W'ords do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, ex- 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
iininijsica], misplaced, &c« 

SECT. XLIIL— TAc Great Poems (Muha-Kaoj/u)- 

Maghn, or Sliishoopalu-biidhd, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magd. — Com- 
ments on ditto, by Bhdrdtd, Ldkshmeo-nat'hd, Mdht^sh- 
wilrn, Nrisinghd, Pdrdmandndd, Naraydnd, Sdrvdng- 
kushd, Kdvee-vdlldbha, and Mdllee-nafbd. — ‘‘ The 
above work is an epic pc»em, the subject of which is the 
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death of Shishoopald, slain in war by Krishna : it is en- 
titled Shishoopala-badha, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose desig^nation, with praises of 
his family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, MagU, though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste fo/ descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even this work, which is other- 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the 'design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishna with a train of amorous damsels, 
ironi DwarQka to Indra-prast^hfi, is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
the poem is as follows : in the first canto, N'arfida, com- 
missioned by Indr a, visits Krishna, and incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopaia, king 
of the Chedees. In the second, Krishna consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or be should first assist Yoodhisht’hirfi in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him : the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure: and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishna departs for Yoodhishfhira’s capital. In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Pandfivas. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun ; and, in the 
next, Shishoopaia, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishna, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A negbeiation ensues; which is however inef- 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu- 
pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 

2 c 
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the field of battle, and the conflict com mences. The battle 
continues in the next canto, \vhich describes the discom- 
fiture and slaughter of Shiahoopalu's army. In the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishnfi to the 
combat. Tliej engage, and in the Indian manner fight 
with supernatural weapons. Shishoopald assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous 
arms, which KrishnS extinguishes by a neptunian wea- 
pon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishnii slays Shishoopalu with an ar- 


Noishddhti, by Shree-Hurshu.— Comments on ditto, by 
Bhiiriitu, Milha-devii, Nara-yfinu, Nrisinghfi, and Paril- 
manfindfi. — This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos 
on the marriage ofNiHii, king ofNoishddhfi, andDQmil- 
y dntee, daughter of Bhcemij, king of Viddrbhri. It is a 
favourite poem on a favourite subject : and though con- 
fessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiful composition in the Siingskritn language. 
The marriage of Ndlii and Ddmuyiintee, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form and to his 
throne, are related in the Nfilodtiyu: their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Mdhabharutu, and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
krdmtl-Blifitii, entitled Ndld-Chiimpoo or Diinidytintee- 
Kdt’ha. Shree-ildrshu’s poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

^ The author is indebted to Mr. Colebrookc for these accounts of the con- 
tents of the Maha-Ka?yus. 
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barren of incident. It brings the story no further than 
the marriage of Ndlti and Ddmdy&ntee, and the descrip* 
tion of their mutual affection and happiness, which con* 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kalee. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subsequent to the 
marriage, as told in the Ndloddyd, are here wholly omit* 
ted : while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 

Bhdttcc, by Bhdrtree-Hdree. — Comments on ditto, by 
Bhdrdtu, Narayund, Pdrdmandndd, and Nrisinghil.— 

This poem relates to the adventures of Ramd : it is 
comprised in 22 cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob* 
scure nor inelegant : and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Si^ngskritii language. 
The author was Bhilrtree-Hfiree : not, as might be sup* 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikrd- 
maditytt; but a grammarian and poet, w'howas son of 
Shree-Dhdnl-Swamee, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Yidya- Vinodd.” 

Bhaminoe-vilasd, a miscellaneous poem, by Jdggdnnat** 
hd-Kdvirajd. — A comment on ditto. 

Rdghoo-Vdngshd, by Kalee- Dasd.—^ Comments on' 
ditto, by Bhdrdtd, Yrihdspdtee-Mishrd, Pardmandndd* 
Nri8inghd,and Naraydnfl.— This work, which is among 
the most admired compositions in the Sdngskritd tongue, 

2 c2 
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contains the history of Ramii, and of his predecessors and 
successors from Dileepa, father of Rdghoo, to Ugnivarnd, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Rdghoo, with whose history that of his lather Dileepa, 
and of his son Ujd, is nearly connected. The next eight 
concern Ramd, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Ddshdrdt’hd, and of his 
sons Kooshd and Ldvd. The three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of Kooshd, from t)tit'hee to t^g- 
nivdrnd,both of whom are noticed at considerable length ; 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted ; while the intermediate 
princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry genea. 
logy. — The adventures of Ramd are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly as they are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with fiir greater poetical embellish- 
ments. Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the Ramaydnd 
of Valmeekee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramd’s achieve- 
ments have been sung by the prophane as frequently as 
by the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the poorands, and- is the sole object of 
Valmeekee’s poem, and' of another entitled Udhyatmd- 
Ramaydnd, which is ascribed to Vyasd. A fragment of a 
Ramaydnd attributed to Boudhaydnd is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philosophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogd- 
Vasisht’hd, is a part of aRamaydnd, comprising the edu- 
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cation of tho devout hero. Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the RUghoo-Yfingshli and the Bhttttee- 
Kavyd, whh the Raghdvd-Panddveeyd, are the most es- 
teemed in Sdngskritd, as the Ramaydnd of Tooldsee- 
Dasd, and the Ramd-Chdndrika of K^shdvd-Dasd are in> 
Hindee. The minor poets, ivho have employed them- 
selves on the same topic, both in Sdngskritd and in the 
Prakritd and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 

Koomard-sdmbhdvd, by Kalee- Dasd.-^Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men. — ^This poem has the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete : and a tradition runs,' that 
if originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates tlie birth of the goddess Parvdtee, as daughter 
of mount Himaldyd^ and celebrates the religious auste- 
rities by whicli she gained Shivd for her husband ; after 
Kdiiddrpd, or Cupid, had failed in inspiring Shivd with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. < The personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu- 
man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. 

Kiratarjooneeyd,^ by Bhardvee. — Comments on ditto 
by six pdndits. — The subject of this celebrated poem is 
tjrjoond’s obtaining celestial arms from Shivd, Indrd, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhdnd. It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by bis prowess in a 
conflict with Shivd (in the disguise of a mountaineer), 
that l!}rjoond prevails. This is the whole subject of the 

' Kirata is the name of a tribe of mountaineers. This term therefore 
means, the mountaineers and Ugoonh. 

§ c 3 
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poem, ivhich with the Koomnrii and Ril^hoo of Kalee- 
Dash, the Noisikiidhii of Shree-HhHid, and Maghd's epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
Sdngskritd. 

NtilodQj^d, by Kalee-DasQ. — Comments on ditto by six 
learned men. — This is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
SSO couplets or stanzas^ on the adventures of Ndlil and 
Ddmdydntcc, a story which is already known to the Eng- 
lish reader, having been translated hy Mr. Kiix iT^ley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
hree or four last syllables of each hem s rich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though difTerent in sense. — 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme ; and entitled, from the words of the chal- 
lenge with which it concludes, Ghdtdkdrpdrd.” 

Dramatic Poems. 

Mdha-Natdkd, by Hdnooman, the subject, the history 
of Ramii. A comment on ditto, by Cbdndrd-shdkhdrd. — 
Ubignand-Shdkoontuld, by Kaicc-Dasd. This poem 
relates to Doomshmuiitd, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen Shdkooiitdla. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse 
of the sage Doorvasd, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her. The queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it 
while bathing. A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish, 
and carried it to the king, who recognized it as that given 
to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Meniika, in heaven ; and returns with her to 
earth, where the^r much happiness together. — Com- 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-devft and Shdnktirii.— UniirgQ- 
Rhaghitvil, by Mooraree-Mishrii ; a poem respecting 
Ramii ; the subject matter extracted from the RamayQnu. 
— Maldtcc-Madhiivii, by Bliiivu-bhodtee; on the amours 
of Madhuvii and Malutce. — A comment on ditto, by 
MaltintecT. — Venec siingharu, by Bhutttl-Narayunu, re- 
specting the war betwixt thcPandtivds and the Kourdvus. 
— A comment on ditto. — MalQ-vikagnee-mitrd, by Kalee- 
Dasii, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Maluvika and IJgnec-raitru. — Moodra-rakshdsd, by 
Kalee-Dasd. — A comment on ditto. — Ootdrd-Ramd- 
chdritd, by Dhdvd-bhdutee. — This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramdand his sons (then unknown) Ldvd 
and Kooshd. — 'Veerd-chdriid, by Bhdvd-bhootce, a poem 
respecting the war of Ramd with Ravdnd.— -Prdsdnnd- 
Raghuvu, by Pdkshd-Ohurd-Mishrd, the principal hero 
Ramd. — Viddgdhd-Madlidvd, by Jeevd-Goswamec. This 
drama respects the licentious amours orfvrishnd. — Ldlitd- 
Madhuvu, by Joe vd-Gos warn ce, on the revels of 
Krishiid. — Prubodhu-chdndroddyd, by Krishnd-Mishrd, 
on the eftects of secular anxiety, and on devotion. — 
Kaddnibdree, an unfinished work by Vand-bhdttd. — 
Oosha-hurdnu, on the amours of Oniroodhd, the grand- 
son of Krishnd, and Oosha, the daughter of king Vand. 
— Oodard-Raghdvu, on the history of Ramd.— Ndrdka- 
soord-dhwdngsdnd, on the destruction of the giant 
Ndrdkd by Krishnd. — Dhdrmd-vijdyd,by Bhanoo-Ddttd- 
Mishrd, a poQin on the excellent qualities of VoodhishP- 
bird. — Veerd-Raghdvd, by Apyayee-Dcekshitd, on the 
exploits of Ramd. — Vikrdininorvdshee, by Kalee-Dasd, 
on the amours of Vikrdmdsend, the son of Indrd and 
Oovdshee, a heavenly courtezan.-— ParijatO-hfirdnS, by 

2 c 4 
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Gopalii-Dasfi, on ilia war of Krishnii with Indrd, for the 
flower Parijatd, which he wished to present to one of bis 
wives, Sdtydbhaina. — Nagandndd.— Prfitapfi-RoodrQ, a 
work named alter its author. — Bhojd-prdbdndhd, the his- 
tory of kin^ Bliojd, by himself. — Choitdnyd-chdndroddyd, 
by Jeevd-Goswaniee, a work relative to Choitdnvd. 

Small Poems^ 

Hdngsd-Dootd, by Jeevd-Goswamce, on the amours 
of Krishnd and the milk-maids. — Meghd-Dootd, by 
Kalce-Dasd. — A comment on ditto, by Kdvee-Rdtnd. 

This elegant little poem, comprising no more liraii 116 
stanzas, supposes a ydkshd, or attendant ot‘ Kooverd, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca- 
tion of the god Koov^rd, who was irritated by the negli- 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Indrd’s elephant. The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
be takes bis abode on a hill on which Ramd once so- 
journed,^ entreats a passing cloud to convey an affec- 
tionate message to his wife.”** Pddankd-Dootd, on the 
amours of Krishnd and Radba, &c. — Tooldsee-Dootd, by 
Voidd-Nal’hd, a similar poem. — Chdndra-Lokd, with a 
comment.— -Chitrd-Meemangsa. — Bhiksbatdnd. — Go- 
vdrdbdnd, by Govdrdhdnd, respecting the intrigues of 
Krishnd. — A comment on ditto. — Sdrdswdte&Kdnt’hab- 
lidrdnd. — Sooryd-Shdtdkd, by Mdyoord Bhdttd, in praise 
of the sun.— Ooddhdvd-Doold, by Roopd-Goswamee, on 
the intrigues of Krishnd. — Madhdvd-DoStd, a similar 
poem, by the same pdndit. — Ghdtdkdrpdrd ; the author 
has given bis own name to this work on the seasons. — 
> Called Ramtt-glrfe. 

^ H. H. WilMD, Esq. has given a traiiBlation of tbia poem. 
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Sbiimbhoovilasil, hy JQgiinnafhii, on the deeds of Shivd. 
— Kdmdla-Vilasdi by ditto, on the excellencies of Ltiksh- 
mee: — Kdlavilasd, by ditto, on the charms of women. — 
Singhasdii-Oopakhyund, on the virtues of Vikrdmadityd. 
— *Radha-Soo(lliaiiidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of 
Krishiid and Radha.— VilwQ-Mungdld, a poem, by a 
writer of this name, in praise of Krishnd. — A comment 
on ditto. — Madhdvandlu. — Dhdndnjuyd*Vijdyd, on the 
exploits of Urjoond. — Vrittd-Rdtnakdru, and a comment. 
Krishnd-Leela-Tdrdnginee, by Jeevd-Goswamee on the 
revels of Krishnd. — Sooktee-Kdrnamritd, by Shree-Dhdru- 
Dasd, on various subjects.— Shdnkdrd-Digvijdyd, on the 
actions of Shivd. — Urndroo-Slidtukd, by timuroo, on the 
female sex. — Comments, by^ Vidya-Viiiodu and Shdiiku- 
racharyd. — Vishnoo-Bhdktee-Kdlpd-Ldta, by Vabhdtdi 
on devotedness to Vishnoo. — -Oojjdld-Nccldnidnee, by 
Jeevd-Goswamee, on the revels of Krishnd. — Ramu- 

u 

Chdiulrd-Chundrika, on the actions of Ramd.— Unirdd- 

o 

dhd-Vijdyd, on the actions of UnirddJhd, the son of 
Krisiinu. — V'oiragyO-Shdtuku, by Bhdrtree-Hdree, on 
devotion and abstraction. — Shriiigard-Shdtdkd, by ditto, 
on gallantry. — Hdrce-Lecla, on the amours of Krishnd, 
with a comment. — Vya«6o-Devd-Kav)u, on a similar 
subject. — Gourangd-Gunoddeshu, by Roopd-Goswainee, 
on Choitunyd and his followers.— Hdree-Bhuktee-Ldhdree, 
on Krishnd. — Vishnoo-Bliuktce-Ddrpdnd, on faith in 
Vislinoo. — Sutpddyu-Rutnakdrd, by Govindd-Visharddd. 
— ^Andiidd'Ldhdree. — Comments on ditto, byjdgddeeshd. 

This is a hymn of which Slidiikdracliar^d is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Mdha-devd. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shdnkdru.’* — Chourd-Pdnehasika, comprising fifty 
stanzas by Chourd, who, being detected in an intrigue 
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with a king's daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of bis successful love. — PQdj^aviilce.-— 
Pooshpaviileo.— Ooddhuvii-Chiiritrij,onKrjslinu.— BhOgii- 
vQnnamu-Koumoodoc, by Lukshmee-Dhiiru . — A comment 
on ditto.--Kou(ooku-Rutiiakriru,andKoiitookd-Si1rvri3wii, 
by Gopee-Nat’hu, facetious poems. — N uvti-lliitiiu, the his- 
tory of the nine piindils employed at the court of Vikrii- 
madilyd. — Soundiirytt-Ldhuree, by Shunkuracharyd, on 
the beauties of Doorga. — Shringard-Tildkd, by Kalce- 
Dasu, on gallantry. — rvoomard-Bharguveeyd, on the 
contest betwixt Purdshoo-Ramd and Kartikcyd. — Govin- 
dd-Lcclaniritd, by Jeevd-Goswaraee. 


Satires j or works conveying two mcatiings in each sentence. 

Raghdvd-panddvc<7yd, by Kdvirajd. A comment on 
ditto. — Tiiis is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of 
the reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Ramd 
and other descendants of Ddslidrdt’hd, or that of Vood- 
hist’hird and other sons of Pandoo. The example of this 
singular style of composition had been ^el by Soobundhoo, 
in the story of Yasdvd-Dutta and A'and-Bhdttu, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kaddmbdrer; as is hinted by 
Kdvirajd. Both these w'orks^ wiiicli, bke the Ddshu- 
Koomard of Dundee, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense ; but not, like the Raglidvd-Panddvceyu, 
two distinct stories told in the same words. — ^Vasdvd- 
Ddtla, by Soobundoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is the marriage of Kdnddrpd-Ketoo afhd Vasdvd- 
Ddtta, but in (bis allegory various subjects are displayed. 
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Kadu inbUree^ by V andr Bh iit t Q . — Vid Kgdii-Mookhii- 
Mtindiind. In this work, the question and answer are 
contained in the same words. 


Works called Chumpoo^ containing both prose and verse, 

Nrisiiighii-Chiimpoo, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
half-lion half-man. — Vidwiinmodii-Tdriinginee, by Chi- 
rdnjeevu, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 
— Nulii-Champoo, or the history of King Nnld. — Giinga- 
Chdinpoo, on the goddess Gunga. — Andndil-Kiindii- 
Chdmpdo. — Vrindaviinii-Chdmpoo, on the amours of 
Krishna : — Chitru-Cliftmpoo, by Vancshwiirtt-Vidyaliin- 
kard, on the actions of king Chitru-Senu, of Burdwan. 

On Poetical Measures (ChunJu,) 

Chdndomdnjdrcc, by Gdnga-Dasfi.— Pingdld-Vrittee, 
by Pingularcharyd. — Shrootdbodhd, by Kniee-Dasfi. — 
Pingdlu-Prdkashd.-'-Chdndomala. — Clidndovrittce. 

Hymns {Sungeelii.) 

f 

Geetu-Govindu, by Juyu-Devu.— Comments by Nara- 
ydnu,Krishnu-Drittu, and Pddjaree-Goswair.ee. — Geetfi* 
Gireeshu. — Geetd-Shunkuru. — GeelQ Ooiireeshd. — Ra- 
gd-Mala. — Siliigeetd Rntiinkilrri. — Ganu-Vidya. — Sdn- 
geeld-Ddrpiind.—Sdngeetu Rdhiisyu. 


Specimens of Hindoo Poetry. 

Brief Descriptions of the Six SeasonSjp extracted from different 

authors. 

The devoy Season, 








* He has not bcea dead longer than 50 or 60 years. 
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ITT^irr ITT^^f^ >T^fr ^TrTft 

The day of the dewy seasoD is no sooner born thani like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of a chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked — it dies.— From the Sooitihurnamritu, 
a compUation, 

Winter. 


^TJTrft* ^ ^ Id 

ingf^>Tigf^l fTfT: d 

irfrrcrTrrtt=Tf -n 



sfr^iTftr ^ ti 


This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himaluyii to conquer the earth — he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful : the lord of day, filled with 
fear, takes refuge in the south-east ; ^ every morning the 
shivering wretch, raising his head, seeks him in vain; day, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; the 
U)ater Iply, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneath the waters ; ^re, having lost all his energy, retires to 


^ Tlic warm quarter. 
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the cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him^ at defiance. 

SCTTrT^ 

yAlH^rfrT \ 

grTT3? ^ t^TTSTO)-: 



The coldness of the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste; the rays of the sun cheer the 'heart 
like the birth of a son ; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 


Spring* 
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sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove — the fresh leaves of thf tunialii send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk — the flowers of the Butea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts' blood of unfortu- 
nate loverS' -the flow*er of the punnagii resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishnii, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se- 
verest misery. — Jut/u-Devu, 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers— 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers — 
and his arrow's of the buds of the mango. Chundru [the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 




fJTT: Tfl 


The wind of mount Muluyu, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed- 
ing to Himaliiyu to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered by the 
sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
koohod, Uoohod, ^Jui/u~Devu, 
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Summer. 

^ r^rl N <1 

1%Eq?5TpTq-fr tl 


During this season^ the earth, through the intensity of the 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a state of widowhood ; * — the scorching wind resembles the 
breath of the serpent Uniintu, at the churning of thesca;ni 
<— the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
puffed up with the possession of riches ; — and the world is 
become motionless, like the eyes of the contemplative yogee. 
— From the Sooktikurnamrliu , 


The rainy Season. 

^toprfcT^; ferir ti 

Tliis season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 

^ This allusion briiK^s hefiiiic uh a iiiuNt dmdful fact connected ivitU 
the Hindoo custom of iiiarrying giils in their infancy: vast multitudes 
of these are h'ft widows wliile they lemain children, and, as they are 
forbidden over to marry aqaiii, Ihoy alino.^t invariably lose their chastity; 
and thus the houses of thousands of Hindoos become *iecr('t brothels. 

This legend is found in the MQlialiharutu. 'riie gods and the giants 
uni ted to churn the ocean, to obtain the water of life. Tliey twisted the 
Gcrpent-god Unfmta round niniint MQndhrii, and the gods laid hold of 
the head, aiiff the eiaiits of the tail, whirling the mountain round in the 
sea, as the milkman his sticl; in the act of churning; but such was the 
heat of the breath of Ununlii, that the gods, unable to endure it, elcliaug- 
cd places with the giants. 
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sitting on a cloud- formed' intoxicated elephant; the lightning 
liis flag, and the thunder his large kettle-drum.— 

TTffT mrl^ \ 

u^nf^ Tl 

The streams formed in the vallies, are become yello\^ tinged 
with white, and carry on their surface worms, straws, and 
dust ; they pursue tlicir course in so serpentine a manner, that 
the frogs become affrighted at their approach.— 


TR^rT: wm •n 

The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
covered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent of the 
white nymphaea, wafted by the gentle zephyrs. — VishvounaVhu. 

w rn^T ^ \ 

Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness. — Ibid. 


ITrrr^Ts^f 


\ 


w ^ wtWTTTFJ 

31^: tl 
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The clouds^ seizing the lightning, 'kre in search of the sun, 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests . — From the Sodkti- 
hurnamritu. 


The sultry Season. 

^ 1 

The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum 
spontaneum-^the night is turned into day by the effulgence of 
the moon— the rivers are become white with geese— so are the 
pools, filled witli the water lillies ; the forests, covered with 
the echites scholaris, and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 

Description of the beautiful Dumuyuntle.^ — Whence 
did Vidhata procure the materials to form so exquisite 
a countenance as that of Dumiiyiintee ? lie took a por- 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this ? Let 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon. — Shrte- 
Hurshu. 

Another description of a /e'lnn/e,— Her eyes resemble 
the full-blown nymphma ; her face the full-moon ; her 
arms, the charming s^lk of the lotos ; her flowing tresses 
the thick darkness. — Pukshudhuru^Mishr&. 


The queen of Nulfi, a king of the race of the sun. 
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Another. — Thi^ beautiful nymph is nothing less than 
an archer; her eye-brows form the bow ; the two extre- 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound ? My deer- 
formed heart. 

Another . — Thy eyes have been formed of the blue 
nymphcea ; thy face from the lotus ; thy teeth from the 
flowers of the pubescent jasmific ; thy lips from the bud- 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chiimph,^ the whole body. — Wherefore, then, has Yi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone ? 

Another . — Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those 
*of the deer : why then add kajtilii ?<* Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi- 
soned arrows ? 


Sent from Gour, hy LukmXm&^inu^ to hU father liuIlalH^eenu, the Emperor 
of Delhi f on hearing of the Emperor* e attachment to a female of lew cast, 
Thjr cooling pow'r, O Water, all confess. 

But most the pilgrim wand’ring o’er the sands : 

His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 

The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotless parity, O virgin fair. 

The pearly dew-drop on the lotos shews, 

And, touched by thee, though sinking in despair. 

Nations as pure become as Himaliiyiin snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find. 

Nymph of the ehrystal stream, but thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind. 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 

Should’st thou then seek the swift descending way. 

Ah ! who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay ? 
o Michelia Champa^ 

e An ore of lead, which whea applied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
the Asiatics to give a more bewitcliing appearance to the eyes. 
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Dramatic, 

Scene in the palace of Junuku, wha j the nuptiaU of HamU had been cele» 
brated the preceding eueningm 

Enter Purushoo^Ramu. [Seeing RamQ, he says to 
himself], This is that Ramii, dressed in nuptial garments, 
with his vounger brother. Ah ! Ah ! half a boy and half 
a man I Instead of Kamii,*^ they have called him Ramti. 
He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty^ 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone Muha-Devii ; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent. 

Lukshmunii. I sec in him [Pdrilshoo-Ramri] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram* 
lidn. In him are united both casts, the bramh&n and the 
kshutriyu. 

Ramu. Brother, thou knowest not ; but this is Bhar- 
guvu [a descendant of Bhrigoo], The two brothers walk 
up to Purushoo^Ramu^ andy with joined hands j Ramu 
speaks: Oh! Bhdguvaii ! thou art the jewel in the head 
of the race of Bhrigoo ; with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee. 

Purushoo-Ramti. Oh ! beloved youth, be thou victo- 
rious in war. 

Ramu. Oh ! Bhiigttvan ! thou conferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 

’ The god of lo?c. 

S D 3 
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Purushoo^Ramu. [Suppressing his anger against Ra- 
mu. Why should 1 be offended H^ith Ramil, a child so 
meek, and beautiful as the moon ? But how can I spare 
him who has broken the bow of my guide ShLvfi, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheeta, the 
daughter of king Jilniikii. Yet how should this axe, the 
enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pacified ?] — Address- 
ing Ramu. Thus far my salutation — words of course. — 

Ramuy {laughing}. What then is in thy mind ? 

Purushoo^Ramu, I eagerly desire to satiate this har- 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms— those arms, 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of my 
guide Shivii— the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

Ramu, To favour or to destroy, I am thine : but why 
art thou offended? 

Purusho(hRamu. What! art thou blinded by pride? 
Thou hast done it— and I am the avenger — still art thou 
insensible ? Hast thou not broken the bow which compel- 
led the wife of the giant Tripoorii to perform the duties 
of a widow— the bow of the guide of the world ? 

Ramu, O Bhdguvaii ! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 

PurushtxhRamu, Is then the bow of Miiha-Dcvfi 
still perfect ? 


RamH. No. 
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P&rushoo^Ramu. How then canst thou be innocent ? 

Ramu. 1 know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have 1 done ? 

PurHshoo-Ramu. What ! art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood ? But^ why should 1 any longer 
hold converse with thee (tauntingly ^ and graiping his 
axe,) Oh ! Ramii ! Breaking the bow of Maha-DevO, 
thou art become a heinous sinner— therefore* shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 

Ramii. Prepare ! For whether this golden chain con- 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, ag&inst 
bramhilns we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or filled with tears ; or, 
whether others behold my beautiful face, or I behold the 
face of Yiliiifi, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhilns. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Dost thou, presenting the reveren- 
tial salutation, esteem ine as a common bramhiin ? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshiitriyu, that thou despisest 
the bramhilns ? 

Ijfikshmunu, O bramhdn, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength : thou dwellest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is, on the heads of the strong] ; 
the strength of the kshdtriytis lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goond,' but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. 

’ Goonu means a quality as well as a bow-itrlog. 

2d 3 
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Rami. Oh !. brother ! To address words destitute of 
rererence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

P&rMshoO‘Ramii. What fault has he (LQkshmiinfi) 
done ? The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors.* 

RemS. O BhQgOvan ! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou sbouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 

Piirusho<hRamii. What dost thou call him ? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child. 

L&kshmUnii. O Bhiigifvan ! And art not thou the dis- 
ciple of the poison-throated .’* 

Puriisfioo'Ramu. 11a ! Because I gave this name, art 
thou then niy sacred guide i 

JLSkshniiinii. O Bhdgiivan ! I spoke this in referenre 
to another subject. Thou knowest that ChdndrS (the 
moon) mounted the head of Mdha-Devd, and yet he was 
not incensed : thou art the disciple of Mtiha-Devd, there- 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me : this was my 
meaning. 

* This conqueror and butcher of the kibiltriyus is in fart upbraiding him- 
self for liaving spared an ancestor of Rama’s, and thereby now subjecting 
irun<^clf to what he considers the contemptuous expressions of these t»o 
boys. 

‘ A name of Shivu, derived from the fable, tliat this god drank tlic uni- 
verse-destroying poison^ produced at ibc churiiiog of the sea, and thcieby 
burnt his throat. 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Ramuj from the RUghoo-VungshoOj by Kalee^DasA . — 
1 bow to Doorga and Shivd, the father and mother of the 
world, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun ? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean ? Weak in wis- 
dom, r seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po- 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
this race, therefore I may proceed, for the threrd finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 
I will therefore describe the race of Rdghoo : If I can 
find but few words, still I will proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my ears, and I can- 
not rest. Pure from the very birth ; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots as. 
cended to heaven ; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastrii ; they pre- 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime ; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastrii ; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms ; for the preservation of truth, they used few words ; 
they fought and conquered only for glory ; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; 
in childhood they sought learning ; in youth, they pur* 
sued secular affairs ; in old age, they imitated the her- 
jnits ; and in the last stage of life, they embraced a volun- 
tary death. S D 4 
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yijftctionate Address of SeUa to Ramu. From the 
Rama^unu. 

Son of the vcnci able parriit ! hear, 

**J'is S£«ia speaks. Say, art not thou assur'd 
That to each being his alluttecl time 
And portion, as his merit, dre assign’d. 

And that a wife her husband’s portion shares? 

Therefore n ith thee this forest lot 1 claim. 

A woman's bliss is found, not in tlie smile 
Of father, mother,, friend, nor in herself; 

Her husband is her only portion here, 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed. 

Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero brave, as water we reject 
In which our nutrlinent has been prepar'd, 

So anger spuin, and every thought unkind, 

Unworthy of thy >pouse, and by thy side. 

Unblam'd, and utifoi bidden, let her stay. 

0 chide me not ; for where the husband is, 

Within the puUce, on the stately car. 

Or wandeiiiig in the air, in every state 
The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and iny f^her having left, 

1 have no d well inc- place distinct from thee. 

Forbid me not. For in tlie wilderness, 

Hard of access, renounc'd by men, and fill'd 
With animals and bird't of various kind. 

And savmte tigers, 1 n ill surely dwell. 

This lion id wilderness shall be to me 
Sweet as my fatber’s hou»e, and all the noise 
Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my lord. A gJiy recluse. 

On thee attending, happy sliall 1 feel 
Witliiii tills honey-scented grove to roam. 

For thou e'en here caits't nourish and protect ; 

And tlicrefore other friend 1 cannot need. 

To-d.iy most surely with thee I will go. 

And thus resolved, I must not be deiiy'd. 

Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food. 
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Nor will I, near thee, add unto thy cares, 

Nor i'dg liehind, nor forest-food refuse ; 

But fearless traverse ev'ry hill and dale, 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 

And, stitgiiant at its base, the pool or lake. 

In nature’s deepest inyst’ries thou art skill'd, 

0 hero— and 1 long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill'd with nymphsas. 
Cover'd with ducks, and swans, and silvan fowl. 
And studded with each wild and beauteous fiow'r, 
In these secluded pools I'll often batlie. 

And share with tiiee, O RamO, boundless joy. 

Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand }ears; 

But without thee e'en heav'n would lose its charms. 
A residence in heaven, O Uaghuvu, 

Without thy presence, w'ould no joy afford. 
Therefore, though rough the path, I must, I will. 
The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elepliaiits, and playful fawn. 

Pleas'd to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
lu the rough forest as my fatlier’s liouse. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

Permit me tills request — I will not grieve, 

1 will not burden thee — refuse me not. 

But shouldst tliou, Raghuvu, this prayer deny. 
Know, I resolve on death — if torn from thee. 


SECT. XLIV. — Works on Rhetoric ( Vlunkaru,) 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Sungskritu, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this apptuidage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastrus 
called Ulunkarii (ornament) prove that these expecta- 
tions have been realized. lihtiriitQ, a disciple of Vedu- 
Vyasu, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnee- 
poorand the first rules of composition. From these rules 
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was furmed thcKavyil-PriikasIiii, by Mtimmiit’hii-BhtKtu, 
on which many comments have been written, but that of 
Mtiheshwiiru is most esteemed. 

u 

The Ulunkariis, however, are now but little read : the 
{sresent race of piindits, not aspiring to authorship, hre con- 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chundti. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant : Kavyil- 
Prilkasliii, by Mrimmut'hli-Bhiittu. — Comments, by Chfin- 
dru-Sheknre, Shrec-Rainu, Krnnrilakifrti, MQslieshwtiru- 
Ny ayalunkaru, and Chundee-Dasu. — Kouvuluya-Niindu, 
by Apyriyudcckshitu ; and a comment, entitled Ulunkaru- 
Ohiindrika. — Rhsu-Chiln-droduyu. — -ftusn-Gungadhuru. 
— Riisii-Mrinjilree, by Uhaiioo-DritU1-l»fisiiru, with a com- 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-BhGttd.-— Rusu-Turungince. 
— lifts i1-Rutnavttlce,—-Ruett-Meeirungsa. — Ulttnkarft- 
Koustoobhft, by Jcevft-Goswamec r and a comment, by 
Rainft-Chnrunft. — Ulunkarii-Survrswu, witli a comment 
on ditto. — Ulunkarft-Chftiidrodriy’i. — Kavyft-Chftiidrika, 
byKuvce-CIiriiidrft. — Kavyft-Dftnd il. — Ivav\ft-Kulpftlrtta. 
— Sahityft-Dhrpftnu, by Vislnrft-Nat’hft-Kfivirnjii. — 
Sahityft-Koiitoohftift. — Vabhuttal&inkaift, and a comiucnt. 

SECT. XLV.— Mtmc, 

III the former edition of ibis work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of niiisic, according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo writers ; but as that account contains 
scarcely any facts not to be fpund in the essays of Sir W. 
Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this volume will necessa- 
rily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader to those 
cssi^ys, which he will find in the third and the ninth 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 
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SECT. JiLYl.— Works on Ethics. 

The Hindoo sages have written less on morals than on 
any other subject. Only one original work on ethics is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Siing- 
skritii literature, and that is thePuiichii-Tuntrii. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
pooranus, which indeed abound with passages on moral 
subjects, frequently in the fbrm of narration : the Pudmn, 
the Skilndii, and Vrihiinriariidecyu pooranus contain 
many lessons on the duties of life; in the Miihabharntri 
are found instructions to kings, and encomiunis on gifts : 
and Mdnoo, as well as other writers on the civil and 
canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the diflerent 
orders of men. The following appear to be the only 
works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Punclul-Tuntropakhyunri, by Vishnoo-Shdrma. — 
The Hitopudeshti,” an abridgment from the Punchu- 
Tdntrii, by the same pundit. — Vetalu-Punchil-Vingshutee, 
twenty-five stories by V^etalu. — Kut’ha-Surit-Saguru. — 
Kilt’ha-Prukashu. — Raju-Neet’hee, on the duties of 
kings. — Diishu-Koomarn,’' by Dundee, a mendicant, on 
various duties and customs ; and a comment on ditto. — 
Dushd-Koomaril-Kut'ha-Sard, the essence of the above 
work, by Bhurtrce-IIuree. 

Maxims^ or Proverbs^ from the Piwchu-Tunlrit^ bu 
Vishnoo^Shurma. 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

“ This work has been translated by Sir W. .Tones and Mr. (now Dr.; 
Wilkins. 

> This work is placed here because it contains sections on morality, but 
it is properly a kavya. 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno- 
rant are esteemed learned, as where there are no trees, 
there the palina christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies : 
friendship and enmity arise from circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war ; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will befal him w'ho regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. 

He who ill your presence speaks kindly, but in your 
absence seeks to. injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 
a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who 
seeks to injure a generous, faithful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated towards 
a malignant person : cinders, hot or cold, will either burn 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of virtue, are cer- 
tainly punished and rewarded either within three years, 
or three months, or three lunar quarters, or in three 
days. 

The very anger of the virtuous man is acceptable ; but 
tlic malignant are to be renounced even when free from 
anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have a whole store- 
house of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confided in, aspire to mastership. 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
more to be trusted than a serpent with a jewel in its 
head. 
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It can never be safe to unite with an enemy : water^ 
though heated, will still extinguish fire. 

That which is possible may be done ; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, has 
arrived at the end of his days. 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, btit if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with 
great exertion : an earthen bowl is quickly broken, and 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water and delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, 
and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a new one, 
but after long consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a numerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a 
river of excellent water, are wanting. 

A guest should be entertained without enquiring into 
his merits. 

The strongest of all dc'^ires are those connecte%l with 
riches and life. 
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'A young wife is more dear to an old man than life 
itself; but a young wife never loves an old man; she 
merely waits upon him, and considers him a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never love nor hate; all their search is after 
new friends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
Iiouse is not in sul>Jcction, who wanders to feasts and 
amusements, in the piescncc of men throws off her veil, 
remains as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with tlic lewd, drinks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
sleep. 

A woman can never-be independent ; in childhood, she 
iiuist be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. 

Riches are every thing : a rich man is always sur- 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and honoured 
as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power, 
and learning, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poi- 
son, so, tliough a vicious person may have read sacred 
hooks, and have been instructed in the duties of life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

A wise man w ill consult the nature (disposition) of 
others more than other qualities (or circumstances,) be- 
cause nature, rising above every thing, will be upper- 
most at last. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, 
or horns, or carries deadly weapons, neither in a woman, 
nor in a king. 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food 
which has been ivcil digested, the wife who has been well 
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governed, tbe king whose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, the person who 
returns wise answers, and he who is prudent in all his 
actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lived many years; but tbe 
wise man is still older than he : let the words of such an 
one be heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the .discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin; by it even the wise are 
drawn into evil: from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac- 
tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers another from danger and he who re- 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

lie is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros- 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in war, and 
anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced : excessive sleep, drow- 
siness, fear,* anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised ; many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits : 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riches are treasured up against the day of danger: 
but to save life every thing is to be sacrificed. If life be 
preserved, all is safe ; if life be lost, all is lost. 

Death is inevitable: if so, still it is better to die in the 
pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone : the body is de- 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 

Men arc not to be honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight ; but he is blest with 
vision who possesses knowledge; the ignorant are the 
blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable : 
other riches may be stolen, or diminished by expenditure, 
but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expend!*’ 
ture the greater the increase ; it can be shared with none, 
and it defies the power of the thief. 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he lives. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, rcli- 
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gious austeritieB, nor charitj, is the ordure of his 
mother. 

The following things produce pleasure: the increase 
of riches, health, an affectionate wife, an obedient son, 
and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, 
the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-legged 
goat, with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him do it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
hand ; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es- 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing ah un- 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; 
there is no reversing it. But the man of business says, 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel: the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself 
become wise : even glass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl ; an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as an ornament]. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach- 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru- 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded with real friends, can accom* 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Co- 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death. 

2c 
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Good derived from evil is not good. No good is ob- 
tained without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to 
great minds. The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
|pve, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties* 
nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the intidelity of his wife. 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter false- 
hoods; to be an eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano- 
ther; death is better than the love of slander ; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason- 
able men. 

The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the house of another, is death; and 
the death of suck a one is rest. 

The contented arc always happy; the discontented arc 
ever miserable. 

He who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [en- 
joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he had 
studied the 8hastrti,or acquired it from the instructions of 
others. 

Benevolence towards all living creatures— this is 
religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a mark of* superior genius. 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disotrn 
a person ; to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
honours may be renounced ; for the good of a city, a vil- 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend^ 
ship of the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 
Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 
The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake 
of riches, is the porter of others, and a partner in ^mere 
labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as 
thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are ex- 
cellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches. Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed ; the rest goes 
to others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable; 
mourns not for what is lost ; is not overwhelmed in ad- 
versity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per- 
son’s bafr, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, seek their 
safety in flight ; but the crow, the deer, and the coward, 
die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in perpetual suc- 
cession. 


2z9 
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When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure 
excessive Anguish. 

The enemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, 
fire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, while bis 
anger endures but for a moment. 

He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who 
seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress ; of a dog, in his 
kennel ; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her 
family afiairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec- 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc- 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy re- 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, roust be renounced ; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness: but looking upwards, feels bis 
own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at- 
tachment to country or place, fearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s 
rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

The rich wish to acquire that which they do not pos- 
sess, to hoard up what they acquire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. 
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That strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome ; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce reli- 
gious actions ; and those riches which are never enjoyed^ 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the very jaws of death ; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort : it is 
not attained but by the greatest exertions ; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no pains ; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of the body, from gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself ; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his friends ; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on 
deformity, but on a taste perfectly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon an- 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at bis 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro- 
per person to abide in the houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are 
near them. 


2e 3 
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Affection is known by these signs : by stretching the 
eyes to meet the person when afar off ; by smiling at his 
approach ; by kind and respectful enquiries ; by praising 
him in bis absence ; by affectionate conversation, and by 
gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to bo 
despised or insulted. 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach ; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
nor the vices of the vicious ever become lucid ; a jewel 
preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt ; but a 
brass pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass. 

The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastrli, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon those into whose hands they 
fell. 

A wise hearer is not influenced by the speaker, but by 
the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose 
frown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
victory, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell how 
soon even the lowest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends 
a prostitute, or a cruel person, has embraced his own des- 
truction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall ; the storm 
tears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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Be Dot afiraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their 
cause. 

Let not a serrant, urithout permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest trifle belonging to his master, except 
for self-pre8ervatii>n. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, sooa 
vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays to give an 
account of that which is entrusted to him*^; nor a kshii« 
trijril who carries a sih'ord, nor an intimate friend, nor he 
who can offend without fear; nor a person to whom the 
employer is under obligation; nor the ambitious; nor 
the deceitful though their words are kind ; nor thqse who, 
though they safely preserve what is acquired, are indif* 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; nor he 
who secretly exchanges his master’s property ; nor one 
destitute of wisdom ; nor the greedy^ Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech.is never loved c the deceitful 
have no friends. 

He whose passions are not under controul, can never 
be virtuous ; the covetous are destitute of all religion ; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom, 

A king as a father must preserve bis subjects from 
thieves, from his own ofBcers> from their enemies, from 
his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous roan give himself up to sorrow on 
account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser- 
vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish- 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. 

S B 4 
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An nnchaste woman, a fiilie friend, an inaolent aenrant, 
and sleeping in a bouse containing a serpent, are death 
itself. 

Let not him who has tallen into the bands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
eneigy. 

Let not a king invest bis whole power,- nor all liis 
wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to cnnit his 
own rigorous inspection. 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental foults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship : the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rtgecled, so 
a real fiiend, though unamiable, must not be discarded ; 
but a vicious per^, though ever so dear, as a limb in a 
state of mortification, must be renoutaced. 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another firom 
misfrwtunes. 

That employment is to be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. ' . 

She deserves the name of wife wba always approaches 
her husband with aflectionate and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise ; we call those 
tidies which do not puff up the mind ; he is a happy man 
who has no thirst ; we call that friendship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances ; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to bis pamions. 

He who never exercises bis own Judgment, but rests 
on the i^inions of others, is a worthless person. 

Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
counsel. It is difficult to aectunplish councils or plans 
which have been discovered. 
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Reonion to a penon irlra has ohee violated the laws of 
friendship, resemhles the birth of the crab, in which the 
paretedies. 

Incorrect conduct, ora breach of friendship, or oombat> 
iqg with a person of superior streqgth, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after be has become 
dependent on others ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the boose 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
sone outward cause, is pacified as soon as the cause 
ceases, hot not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless ; 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuous, pro- 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with miseiy. 

A vidous, deceitful person, though at the approadi of 
a friend he raises his bands as with joy, embraces him in 
his arms on hb arrival, gives to him half his sea^ weeps 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro> 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook baited 
with sweet paste : be has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who is not pleased with riches ? Who is not learned in 
vice ? 
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The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
«like ; but it is a great fault when the rich forgive in- 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by death who desires the 
office pf his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, buL 
as soon as be opens his^moutb, men sit in judgment on bis 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest unsi* 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit ibr either if he associate with the mean. 

A king destroys bis enemies even when flying ; an^he 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal ; but the wicked destroy even while laughing, 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person pufled up by 
riches, desire that which* cannot be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects 
of the deeds of the vicious will fall upon the virtuous : 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Raviinii. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear. 

A person of low origin, by kind words, is soon per- 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a quarrel be begun, use every possi- 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are the first to advise 
unnecessary war, and the first to run away from the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great things' 
can be accomplished by small means. 

Let every thing be done in its season, for to every 
thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle ; but when a fair opportu- 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kald-surpH). 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy of the name; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young 
old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, arc inconstant 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men in perpetual succes- 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur- 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one : need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night : therefore sorrow for any thing on earth is unrea- 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif- 
ference. 

He who is subject to his passions will find the world 
even in a hermitage ; but he who is free from worldly de- 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi- 
rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be libe- 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained 
by any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, delatb, decrepitude, 
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disease, pain, fear, calamity; in liberation from this 
consists true happiness; but deliverance from earth 
[earthly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob- 
tained by union to the pious [ascetics]/ 


SECT. XL VII. — Works of an Historical Naiurt. 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have not a single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo- 
rical. The greater part of the pooranUs contain frag- 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable ; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head : 

Almost all the pooranils. — The KamayfinK, by Val- 
meekee. — The tjdbhoottt-Ramayfinii, by ditto. — TheUd- 
hwatmti-RamayttnQ, by VyasQ-Devii.— The Mtihabha- 

r Mr. Culebrooke, in hit verj ingenious Introductory Remarks to tlic 
Sfiogskrita edition of the HitopuddsbO, printed at the Serampore press, bas 
these Remarks on the Puniiitt-Tiititra : In the concluding line of the 

pMtical preface to the HitopttddsliO, it is expressly declared to ha?e been 
drawn from the Pfinchd-Tanti fi and other writings. The book thus men- 
tioned as the chief source from which that collection of fables was taken, 
is dirided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists, like the Hito- 
piiddshu, of apologues recited by a learned bramhOii named Viahnoo Sh&r- 
ma, for the Instruction of his pupils, the sons of an Indian Monarch ; but 
it eontaios a greater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work which has been chiefly compiled from it ; and on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it is found to agree with them more 
nearly than that compilation, both in the order, ami the manner, in which 
the (alts are related." 
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rtita,* by ditto.— The Shree-BhagiIvCitii, by dittQ.—- 
Magh&, a poem by various learned men employed by 
king Maghfi. — Rfighoo-YliDgshfi, by Kalee-Dasfi.-fNoi- 
shiidhll^ by Shrce-Hurshu. — Bhfittee, by BhUrtree-HOree. 
Kiratarjooneeyli, by Bhariivee. — Raghfivfi-pandfiveeyfi^ 
by Vishwii-Nafha. — NSlodiiyii, by Kalee-DasB.— Obhif 
nanil-SbIikoontulfi. — Koomar(i-S&mbhBvtt. ~ Unttrgii- 
Raghttvy B. — - MalBtSe-MadhBvB.— yasfivll-DBtta.— 
nee-Sfingharfi. — ParijatB-HBrfinB. — Ooslia-HBrBnB.— 
YikrfimorvBshee. — Malfivee-Kagnee-Mitrfi. — Moodra- 
RakshfisB. — RaniayBnB-ChBmpoo.— BharBtB-CbBmpoo. 
— t)nirooddh&-CbBmpoo. 

To enable tbe reader to form some idea of tbe Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the MBhabharfilB, 
the most historical of any of their shastrfis, is here in- 
serted : 


The first book contains accounts of— PousbyB, a king; 
OotkBnkB, a sage: PoulBnB, a giant, including tbe 
history of tbe sage Bhrigoo; AstikB, a sage, and of the 
rise of the hydras; the birth of GdroorB, the divine bird 
on which Yishnoo rides ; the churning of the sea of milk ; 
the birth of the horse Oocbchoishruva which IndrB ob- 
tained at the serpent sacrifice offered by JBnBm^jByB ; 
the race of Yoodhisbt’hirB; the birth of many different 
kings ; the birth of many heroes ; the birth of YyasB- 
D6vB, the {boll/) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
bishf hirQ and bis brethren ; the names of the gods from 

* Mfiha irigniftei great, and BlifiiUtli Ui the name of one of the ancestora 
of YoodbishehirO. Vyastt, to whom this work is ascribed, li? iog in the 
age of Ramfi, that is, io tbe trdia yoogtt, yet the crents celebrated in this 
poem took place in the kbiee yoogfi, and Yoodbisht'liirti, Krishna, and the 
rest of the personages found here, are all acknowledged to be persons living 
ip this last period. 
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ivhom these incarnate persons sprung ; the rise of the 
doitylfs, danQvds, yfikshds, nagus, serpents, gundhttr- 
vds, the birds, and many other beings ; the birth and 
journey to heaven of Kdnwu, a sage ; the birth of Bheesh- 
ind who forsook his kingdom and became a brdmhdcharce ; 
the preservation of his brother king Chitrangddd, and, 
after his death, the gift of the throne to another brother 
Vichitrdveeryu ; * the birth of Ydmd , under the curse of 
the sage Unimanddvyd ; the births of Dhritdrashtrd 
and> Pandoo; the journey of the Paiiddvds to Vard- 
navdtd, where Dooryodhdnd seeks to destroy the Pan- 
ddvds by blowing them into the air while asleep ; the 
consultation of Dooryodhdnd and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the Panddvds ; the entrance of Yood- 
hisht'hird and his friends into a forest,^’ where they meet 
a female giant, named Ilirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bhecind ; the birth of Ghutotkdehu, a giant ; 

* It appears necessary here to give some account of the family whose 
quarrels form the principal snbject of the Muhahhnniiu ; hy the widow of 
Vichitrurecryii, VedA-Vyasli [the account of this man's own birth is inde- 
scribably obscene] had two sons, Dhriifirashtra and Pandoo, and by the 
slave girl of (his widow another son, Vidoord, Dhriturashtru had one 
hundred sons, beginning with Dooryodhuiiu ; and Paiidoo (or rather five 
gods under his name} had five sons, Yoodhist'hiifi, Bheemu, Urjoonu, 
NukooKk and Suliu-U^iu. The capital of the kingdom which belonged to 
this family was Hustina-poorii, After Viehitra-veeryu had letired to the 
forest, BhecshmO, the elder brother, lived for some lime, and presided 
over the education of the hundred sous of Dooryodhund. Soon, however, 
quarrels arose in this large family, which induced DooryodhuiiU to give 
five small districts to the PandQvQs for their portion. Dooryodhuiiii after- 
wards won these towns, at dice, and, according to the stipulation, the Pan- 
dfiviis embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at the capiration 
of this term, through their friend Krishiiu, they asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodhuiiu refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This Jed to the war, which ended in the 
triumph of the Paodfivus. 

^ While young, they fled from Dooryodhuiiu, and remaiiicd fur some time 
concealed. 
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the meeting o? Vedd-VyasQ and the Panddvus ; the 
journey of the PanduvQs to the house of a bramhdn at 
Ekiichdkra, agreeably to the command of Vedii-VyaRtt, 
^hre they become servants, without making known 
their rank ; the destruction of V dkd, a giant, by these 
servants ; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant ; the births of DroupQdeiJ,^ and her brother 
Dhrishliidyoomnu ; the journey of the bramhdns of the 
above house to Piinchald, to be present at Droupildee's 
marriage, tP^here Urjoonti overcomes Ungaruvurnd, a 
giiiidhiirvil, but afterwards cultivates his friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Vushisht'hu and Qilrvu ; 
the success of Urjoonii in archery over all the kshutiiyiis, 
and his consequent marriage with Droupudee ; the suc- 
cess of Bhcciiiri and urjoonii over Shiilyil, Kiimu,** and 
other kings, who wished to obtain Droupudee ; the sus- 
picions of Briliiramii and Krishnu, tliat these servants, 
who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
the Panduvus ; their journey to the sage Bliargrivd, to 
solve their doubts ; the sorrow of the father of Droupii- 
dee, that his daughter should have five husbands; the 
explanation of Vedu-V'yasu, that as these five persons 
were descended from the gods, they might properly be 
called one ; Droupudee’s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called doivu ; the journey of Vidoorii, sent 
by Dlirituraslilrfi to bring the PandTivus ; present made 
to Vidooru ; interview with Krishnii; Vidoorii\ resi- 
dence at Khandiivii ; the transfer of a small district by 
Dooryodhiinii to the Pandiivus; the directions ofNariidu 
respecting the times when Droiipudee’s five husbands 

* This wnmaii^ who makes so conspicuous a figure iu this poem, was the 
daughter of Droopiidu, king of Puuchalu. 

* This king was so famed for liberality that the Hindoos now, when tlicv 
hear of a liberal person, say, ** What is that in com[uinsou with the libcralit/ 
of king Kurnii !'* 
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should dwell with her; the histories of the giants Soondi 
and Oopiisoondii ; C^ijoonii’s meeting in the finest with 
Qoloopee, the daughter of Kouvifrii, a serpent, with 
whom be has fiimiliar intercourse; tJrjoonfi’s risits to 
various holy places ; the birth of a son named Yfibhroo- 
vahiinii ; fable of the five ttpstiras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a brambfln whose devotions they bad inter- 
rupted ; their deliverance from the curse by meetii^ with 
Uijoonfi ; tlrjoonli’s interview with KrishnU at Dwartika ; 
his elopement with Soobhfidra, the sister of Krishnil 
the birth of Ubhimfinyoo, the son of Soobhfidra; the 
birth of Etroupfidee’s five sons, Sbfitancehfi, Shrootfi- 
s^nfi, Pritivindhfi, &c. ; Krishnil and t^rjoonfi’s play, in 
which one of them obtains a chfikrfi, and a bow and ar- 
row ; t)rjoonfi*8 burning Khandfivfi forest,' and the pre- 
servation from the fire of Mfiyfi, a danfivfi, and Tfiksbfi- 
kfi, a serpent ; the birth of Sharfingee, the son Mfindfi- 

palQ, a rishee. 

The second book : the meeting of the Pandfivfis ; the 
pride of t^ijoonfi at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
kings, &c.; des riplioii by Narfidfi of the court of the 
gods called Dfishfi-dik-palfi,* to correct fjrjoonfi’s pride ; 

* The femllf of Krishnfi geeatt to ba?e bwii emincDt, in an nnooannon 
degree, in all kinds of impiety. No wonder that tlie whole, race was at last 
destroyed. Ilie image of this woman is worshipped at the festivals of 
JflgOnnat’bfi, who is also distiiignished as her brother. 

' Uijoontt set fire to this forest, at the request of the god Ugnee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, in order to cure him of a surfeit whicli 
he had contracted in eating too much clarified hotter at a sacrifice by Mu- 
rootfi, a king, in which clarified butter had been poaringon the fire, day aud 
night for twelve months, in a stream as thick as an elephant's trunk, till 
poor Ugnee could eat no more. 

■The Hindoos believe that the universe is surrounded aud guarded by ten 
gods, called D(lsb&.dik-pam. 
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the commencement of the rajttsSojrfi sacrifice bjr the Pan- 
dfivtis; the killings of king JfirasOndhif by Bheemli; 
liberation by Krishnfi of the kings whom Jfirasilndhfi had 
imprisoned in a cave ; sulgugation by the Pandfirfis of all 
the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other 
kings at the sacrifice ; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings ; the grief of Dooryodhiinii at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa- 
rations for th^ sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bheemfi ; the challenge which DoorypdhiinQ, to be re- 
venged on the Pandfivfis, sends to Yoodbishfhirfi ; pre- 
servation of Droupiidce fiFom Dooryodhiinti by Dhritii- 
rashtrtt. 

The third book ; the journey of Yoodhisht’hirtt and his 
family into the forest after having lost his all, by playing 
at dice,^ when all the people of the city follow them ; of 
the iWorship Yoodhisht'hirii paid to Sooryti in order to ob- 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhGns; Vidoorti driven away by Dhrittirasbtru, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhisht’hiru^s family ; bis 
visit to Yoodhisbt’hirii ; his being brought back by Dhri- 
tKrashtrti; the joy of KQrnd, one of the generals of 
Dhritiirashtrii’s army, at being made acquainted with a 

^ This game is sanctioned by the shastru : Yoodhisht'hiiu, Srst, iost liis 
estates ; then, in succession, all the riches in his treasury, his four brotbers,^ 
and his wife Dronpadee. When DroupQdee was brought to be given up to 
Dooryodh&nb, be ordered her to sit on bis knee, which she refusetf s he 
seized her by the clothes ; bnt she left her clothes in his hands ; and as of- 
ten as he stri)>t her, she was noiracnlonsly clothed agiUii. At length Dhritii- 
rashtrfi, the fatlier of Dooryodlifinli, was so pleased with Droupiidce, that 
lie told her to ask what she would, and lie would grant it. She fint asked 
for her husband's kingdom ; this was granted. She was permitted to ask 
other blessings, till all that her linsband tiad lost was restored. Voodbisbt'hi- 
rU again encounters Shdkoonee at chess, and agaiu loses all. After this, 
Dronpfidcc and her Are husbands enter the forest. 

2p 
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plan to destroy the Pandilviis; V^dii-yyasa’s persua- 
sions to DhritarashtrQ and DooryodhdnQ (o desist, and 
not to go into the forest; account of Brdmha’s cow 
Soordbhcc ; the visit of Moitreyd, the sag^e, to Dooryo- 
dhiind ; bis intercessions with the latter to bestow upon 
Yoodhisht'hird a small estate, that he might not be com- 
pelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhiintl's anger; 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhuml and Dhritdrashtrii ; 
Bheemd destroys Kirmcerd, a giant ; the journey of 
Krishnd*s family into the Punchald country to see Yoo- 
dhisht’hird, &c. ; the anger of Krishnd at hearing of 
Dooryodhund's conduct towards Yoodhisht’hird, bis 
friend; Droupddee’s weeping before Krishnd, and rela* 
tion of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishnd's promises 
of relief ; Krishnd*s destruction of Shoubhd, a king ; 
Krishiid^s bringing Soobhddra and her son to Dwa- 
rdka, his capital;*’ the arrival of Dhrishtddyoomnd, 
the brother of Droupddoc, in the forest, who takes his 
sister and her five children to his house ; the journey of 
the Panddvus into Owoitd forest, where Yoodhisht’hird 
meets with Ydmd ; Bhcemii's interview with many ^ings 
in the forest ; Vedd-Vyasd’s journey to see (he Panddvds, 
when he gives Yoodhishtliird an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo- 
val of the Paiidiivus into Kamydkd forest; Urjoond's 
journey to the heaven of Indrd, to procure the divine 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy Dooryodbdnd,&c.; 
tjrjoond’s meeting with a fowler (an incarnation ofShivd), 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of Urjoond with the gods called 
t!)e Du^hu-dik-pald ; Urjoond^s arrival at the heaven of 
Indrd ; his obtaining the weapons ; the fears of Dbritu- 
raslitrd and Dooryodhdnii at the intelligence ; the inter- 
view of Yoodhisht'hirO with Vrihdddsbwd, a sage; 

* KrisUuu diUBged his fapital from MQtMioora lo Dwaiiika. 
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YoodhtshtMiiru's grief; the history of kingNtilti; account 
of the excessive love betwixt Niild and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of an 
eye ; Ndld’s entrance into the forest, and the perfect in- 
difference manifested by his wife; Lolndshd's descent 
from heaven to see Yoodhisht’hird ; urjoond’s return, 
and relation to Yoodhisht'hird of his having obtained the 
weapons; Lomdshd's pilgrimage; account of the bene- 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit 
which Lomushd obtained lirom his pilgrimage ; the pil- 
grimage of Narddu and Pooldstyd; the magnificent sa- 
crifice offered by king Guyd ; account of the sage Ugds- 
tyd; his eating Vatapee, a giant; Ugdstyd*s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son ; account of 
Ilishydshringd ; of Pdrdshooramu ; the journey of the 
family of Krishnd to Prdbhasd, a hol^ place; account of 
Soukdiiyd; Chyvdnd's entertaining ushwinee and Koo* 
mard with the juice of the sonid plant at a sacrifice of- 
fered by Ugdstyd ; the resplendancc of the body of Cby- 
vdnd through the favour of fjshwinee and Koomarii ; 
account of Juntoo, the son of king Somdkd ; Somdkd^s 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(nurd-ydgnd) ; account of the kite and the pigeon; ac- 
count of Ushtavdkrd ; the dispute between ushtavdkrd 
and Vundec, son of Vdroonoo; the victory-over Vdiidee 
by Ushtavdkrd ; the recovery of tlie father of Ushtavd- 
krd, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into 
the water by Vuiidee, in order to bo carried down to the 
hydras ; account of Ydvilkrcctd, a sage ; of king Itoivyd ; 
of the journey of the Paiiddvds to mount Gdndhdr.iadd- 
nd ; the visit of the Panddvds to the Naray unu hermitage ; 
their journey to mount Rdmvd; their visit to the Vddd- 
ree hermitage; Droupddec's dismissing Blieerad to fetch 
some flowers from a pool id Kdddlce forest, yvhere he 

S F 2 
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meets with Httnooinan ; the quarrel of Bheemti with the 
jdkshtts and rakshttsds who guarded the pool ; Bheemii*s 
killing the giant Jdtasoorfi ; king Vrish&piijrva’s visit to 
the Pandttviis; the visit of the PandttvOs to the Arshti- 
senfi hermitage ; the consolation imparted by Bheeroii to 
Droupddee respecting their recovering the kingdom ; 
visitor the Pandttviis to the hermitage VQdttree ; their 
bloody contest with the rakshfistts and yttkshtts; their 
meeting with Koovertt, the king of the yttkshtts, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; t)rjoontt*8 return from thence, and 
interview with bis brothers ; destruction of Nivatfi-ktt- 
vttchtt, a danttvtt, and Kaittkeytt and Poulttmtt, twogiants, 
by Yodhishfhirtt ; Urjoontt's shewing to Yoodhisht'hirtt 
the weapons which he had brought from heaven ; Narttdtt^s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones ; descent of the Pandttvtts from mount Gttndhttma- 
dttntt ; Bheemtt^s interview ith a hydra as large as a 
mountain ; the question put by the hydra ; the threaten- 
ing of the hydra to devour Bhcemtt unless he gave an an- 
swer ; Bheemtt’s silence, and the hydra ^s swallowing him 
up; Yoodhisbt*hirtt’s victory over tt^ hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bheemti up agam ; the journey of the 
Pandttvtts into Kamyttktt forest, where Ibf/are visited by 
Krishntt, NaVtidtt, and Markttndcyir; account of king 
Prifhoo; conversation betwixt Sttrttswtttee and Tark- 
shttrshee^ a sage; account of the Mtttsytt incarnation; 
(Harkttnd^ytt's visit to the Pandttvtts; his rehearsal of the 
poorantts ; account of king Indrttdyooinntt of Dboon- 
dboomartt, a king; of {Jngira, a sage; conversation be- 
twixt Stttyttbhama, the wife of Krishntt, and Droupudee ; 
journey of the Pandttvtts into Dwoittt forest ; the journey 
of Dooryodhiintt and others into a forest to engage in a 
m)ort called Ghosbtt-yatra, where some gttndhttrvfis seize 
Pooryodhttntt and others, and cdrry them off ; the success 

* This king first set up the image of JtkgannatMia in Orisss. 
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of the PandQvfis in recovering them ; Yoodhisht’hirli'e 
6ig;ht uf a dem* in a vision, which intreats him to go into 
some other forest, as his family had eaten up almost all 
the game where they were; the removal of the Pand&vQd 
into Kamyukii forest ; conversation respecting measures 
and coins; Bhecma*s rescue of Droupiidee from the 
hands of J iiy udrQt’hii, a king, and his victory over him ; 
a long account of llamd, similar to that in the Ramaydnti ; 
account of Savitree, the god who presides over the gayii* 
tree ; Indrd's assumption of the form of a bramhdn, in 
which he goes to king Kdrnd, and begs a pair of invalua* 
blc earrings from him ; Indrd's gift of a weapon to Kdr- 
nu which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of the power of friction, as it appears in nibbing 
two pieces of wood together; Dhdrmd's visit to his son 
Yoodhislit’hird ; account of Yyasd-D^vd. 

The fourth book : the journey of the Panddvds to Vira- 
td, the residence of king Yiratu ; of the hanging up of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like a dead body, in a 
tree in a cemetery their consultation how, in such a 
city, they may be concealed from Dooryodhdnd's spies; 
their agreement to become servants to king Yiratd ; 
Yoodhisht'hird’s resolve to become gamester to the king ; 
Bheemd's to become bis cook ; Ndkoold’s to become his 
veterinary surgeon ; Sdhd-Devd’s to* be his herdsman ; 
£[rjoonu*s (in conformity to a curse that had been pro- 
nounced upon him by Rdmbha), to become an herma* 

‘ According to their agreement with Dooryodhdnil^' they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state of secrecy. Eleren 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to spend the 
last year in secrecy. But they were afraid their arms might betray them i 
to prevent which, as well at to hinder them from being stolen^ they tie 
them up as a dead body, knowing that in this case nobody would touch 
them. 


2f3 
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pbrodite, and teach the kind’s children to sing and dance ; 
DroupQdee's to be seamstress to the queen; the taking 
off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities ; the attachnyent of Keechiikif, 
the queen’s brother, to DroupQdee, and his inviting her 
to bis bed; Droupiidee’s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five gilndhtirviis, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him; his contempt of what either gods or gdndlidr- 
vds coulJ tro; Droupddee’s continued refusal; Kce- 
chdkd’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Droup(ldef ; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort ; the protnise made by his sister to send Droupddee 
to a certain room for some food, where he lies in wait 
to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where lier husbands are 
present ; her claim for protection ; Uliccmii’s anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on Keechdkd, but is prevented by 
Urjoond, who tells him, that if they n)akc themselves 
known they must aguin go into the forest for twelve 
years ; Oroupddee’s entreaty to Bhcemd, to rCveiige her 
upon this fellpw ; Biiecmu’s soothing address and en- 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer ; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in ilie forest than not 
have him put to death ; Bheemu’s instructions to Droii- 
pddee to appear to comply with the desires of KctFchiiku, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room ; her com- 
plianc., with which Keechdkd is wonderfully pleased; 
Ills prep.ii'atioti of a superb bed in Ihis room : Bheeind’s 
entrance' at ipght into this room, and his concealment till 
the arrival of Kcechdku, whom he murders, and then 
retires ; the noise in the city the next morning that the 


/ 
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gftndhdrviis, Droupddcc's supposed husbands, had de- 
scended from heaven and killed Kccchdku ; escape of 
the Panddvils from discovery ; the search for DroupQdoe 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of Keen, 
cbiikd, that they might burn her with the dead body : 
their destruction by Uheemn, in a concealed dress ; Doo- 
ryodhdnu's sending niossengers to seek for the panda vds ;* 
the fruitles.sness of this search ; the information given to 
Dooryodhund by Trigurttii, a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior Kecchukri, king Viratn's famous com- 
mander, was dead, and that ns Viratu had an incredible 
number of cattle, thi'» was the lime to plunder him ; Tri- 
gurttd’s attempt to carry oft* the catth? from the north of 
V^iratd’s territories, wdiile Viratu expo-es himself to Che 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
(Ihishi’hirrrs suggestion to Bheernu that they must rescue 
the kiue, or be discovered, and their affairs mined ; their 
defeat of the eiuiny and the bringing back the cattle; 
the approach of the army of Dooryodhdnfi, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the son of Viratii was 
placed ; the distraction of Viratu on account of the 
army’s not having returned from the north ; the maid- 
servant’s (Droupudee) communication to the c|ueen, that 
the hermaphrodite (Urjoonij), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; the mention of these words to Urjoonu, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con- 
fesses the fact ; his entrance into the field against the 
army of Dooryodhdnii, in which were the renowned 
warriors Shdlyd, Kfirnd, Dooryodhunu, &c. ; the 
.'strength of the army of Dooryodhdnfi, all the sons 
of Kooroo,"* and which covered the whole country 

.\ celebrati-U »vrarii»r. 
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further than the eye could stretch ; the flight of the son 
of Yiratti at beholding this immense multitude ; UrjoonQ's 
bringing him twice back to the combat ; the suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, must be UrjoonQ risen up from conceal- 
ment ; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not' expired ; the assertion of 
others that it must be him ; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not ; the expiration of 
the time-ascertained; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjoonii ; the hesitation of the enemy ; observa- 
tion of Kflrnn, that tFrjoonii bad burnt Khandiivii forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome Indrfi, the king of heaven, &c. ; the 
reproof of Dronacharyii, who urged, that it was unavail- 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come ta 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible that such a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man ; the dispatching of YiratQ^s sen by 
tJrjoonii to the spot where they had suspended their wea* 
pons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them ; bis 
astonishment at the boldness of Orjoonii; Urjoond'smak- 
ing himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hird, Bheemd, and the others are; UrjoonQ’s 
answer, that they were all in his father's house, in such 
and such situations ; Urjunoo’s courageous combat, in 
which he cuts off the hands of some, the feet and heads of 
others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri- 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the brunches, drink 
blood from the stream ; {Jrjoonfi’s victory over all ; his 
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triumph ; Cbe marriage of tybhimdnyoo, the son of tjr- 
jooQd by his wife Soobhiidra, and king Viratd's daughter 
Oottiira. 

Tlie fifth chapter : further account of the war between 
the families of Yoodhisht’hirQ and DooryodhQnfi ; new 
preparations for war; Urjoonti and Dooryodhiinii’s jour- 
ney to Ivrishnii on the same errand^ viz. to engage him on 
their side ; Krishnd's secret inclination to the side of 
Yoodhisht’hird, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army'^ to 
one side and himself to the other ; Dooryodlidnd’s choice 
of the army, and Urjoond's of Krishnd ; the quarrel be- 
twixt Urjoond and Indrd respecting; the burning of Kan- 
ddvd forest belonging to Indrd; Urjoond's victory over 
Indrd ; the arrival at Yoodbishfhird*s of Dhoumyd, the 
priest of Yoodhisht'hird and Dooryodhdnd ; the march 
of Shdlyd with his army to join Yoodhisht'hird, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo- 
dhdnd, and being entertained there, he is persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dooryodhdnd; Shdlyd’s apo- 
logy to V'oodhishfhird for having joined Dooryodhdnd ; 
the sending of Dhoumyd, the priest of the Panddvds, &c. 
to Dooryodhdnd; his conversation with Dhritdrashtrd, 
father to Dooryodhdnd, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Panddvds, and sends the coun- 
sellor Sdnjdyd to the Panddvds, whom he finds prepa- 
ring for war; Dhritdrashtrd^s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleep ; Yidoord’s encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations ; Sdnjd)u's report of what he 
saw at YoodhislitMiird's ; Dhriturashtru's sorrow on hear- 

" This urniy consisted of 19,633 chariots, 19,6d3 elephants, 59,049 la- 
valry, and of foot soldiers 147,620. Total 246,035. 
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ingof KrishnQ’s union with the Pand&vds; consolation 
afforded him by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
Siindtkoomaru, a rishee; KrishniVs arrival at Hustina- 
poorfi, as mediator between the two families; Dooryo- 
dhttnti’s refusal to listen to Krishnu’.s pacific proposals ; 
account of the marriage of Matdlce, a king ; Galdv&'s 
religious austerities ; of the manner in which queen Yi- 
doola governed her subjects ; Krishna’s taking Kfirnd 
up into his chariot, and shewing him the disastrous con- 
sequences which would attend the war ; Kiirnii’s refusal 
to listen to him ; Krishiiil’s report tp the Pandtiviis 
that Dooryodhdnii, &c. refused to hear of pacific mea- 
sures; their consultation with Krishiid, and preparation 
for war ; the assembling of the armies ; their number on 
both sides; Dooryodhdnu's sending a messenger to the 
Panddvds to enquire whether they would begin the ac? 
tion the next day ; the number of the charioteers, horse? 
men, &c. ; conversation between Bdldramd and Bheesh- 
inu, respecting (Jmva, a king’s daughter. 

The sixth chapter : account of the wooden bull made 
by Sdnjnyd;® the fears of the soldiers of Ypodhisht’hird 
at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for 
many days and nights successively; Urjoond^s being 
wounded ; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
w'ar ; Krishnd’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage the haveck which Bhccshmd makes among 
Yoodliisht’hird’s troops ; the wise and fearless Krishnd’s 
descent from his chariot; his driving away Bhecsbmd 

o .Made to ii)«nrc success in the %var, in imitatjoo of tlip bull liberated at 
T^'.c time <if making the ofFcriiigs to the manes. 

p It is highly probable, that the arguments here alluded to are the same 

rliosc detailed in the Uhaguvut-Cevta. 
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with a cane; hia reproof of Urjoonii for cowardice; 
Bheeshmii^s beings wounded by Urjoonti, who throws him 
down from his chariot. 

The seventh chapter: Dronaebaryti's*^ appointment as 
commander in chief of Dooryodhdnii^s army ; ll^rjoonii’s 
being driven from the field of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; Urjoond's destruction of king Bhdgd- 
ddttfi, and of his elephant destruction, by Jdyddrdt’hd 
and other mighty warriors, of tibhimdnyoo, a son of 
tlrjoonii’s, about twelve years old ; the destruction of 
Jriyddrut’hQ and bf seven iiksbouhinee‘ of the enemy, 
by Urjoonii, filled with wrath ; the search for Urjoonu 
by Bheemd and others in the enemy’s army ; LTrjoond’s 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Dooryo- 
dhdnil’s army ; the destruction of tflumbooshd, Shroo* 
tayoo, JdrasiiudhQ, Somilduttii, ViratQ, Droupddd, &c. 
all mighty warriors under Urjoonu ; Dronacharyd 
killed, and also Ohdtotkuchu, the son of Bheemu ; the 
weapon called Narnydnastrd thrown by Ushwdtfbama 
upon Urjoonu. 

The eighth chapter : Shdlyd’s appointment by Kurnu 
to be his charioteer ; death of Tripooru, a giant : quar- 
rels betwixt Kdrnd and Shdiyd ; Kdrnd nearly destroys 
Yoodliisht’hird ; the wrath of Yoodhisht’hiru and Urjoo- 
nd against Kiiriid ; Bheomd destroys Dooshasund and 
drinks his blood ; Urjooiid destroys Kdrnd. 

The ninth chapter; Shdiyd’s appointment to the office 
of commander in chief ; account of Kooraard ; also of 
various ceremonies ; of fighting with chariots; destruc- 

*1 This man had been the teacher of all the chief warriors in lK)th tiic 
CfMjtcudiiig aniiics. ' This elephant could stride ei^ht miles at once. 

' About 1^530,900 soldiers. 
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lion of DoorjodhOnO'ii aroijr; tbo death of SbOlytt bj 
Yoodhiabt’hird ; also of ShDkonee, a warrior, by SObfi^ 
Ddvii ; Dooryodlittnii's flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from tJijoonu, and their hiding themselves in a 
pool of water covered with weeds ; march of the Pan*- 
ddvQs to the place where Dboryodhllnfi was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; Bheemii and Dooryo* 
dhtln0*8 engagement in single combat with cluhs (gdda} ; 
DooryodbUnil's soliloquy, in which he realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places f Bdldra- 
inu*8 repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Sdrdswdtee ; 
a great combat in which Bheemd breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhdnd with the gdda.'* 

The tenth chapter: the return of the victorious Panddvds 
to their homes, Kritdvdrma, Kripacharyd, and ttshwdt- 
t*hama*8 visit to Doorvodhdiid, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, &c. ; t^shwutl'hama’s pro- 
niise to Dooryodhdnd, that he will not change his apparel 
till he has destroyed Dhrishtddyoomiid, Drodpddee's 
brother, and all the Panddvds and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, 
which brings to his mind the death of his father Drona- 
charyd; his approach to the Panddvds while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

' This is one of those thousand contrivances common among the Hindoos 
to cccape future. puiiiUimeut. Yet many who call themselves Christians are 
equally superstitious : How many cbiisiians of the Armenian and other 
cotniuunions have taken up their residence at Jerusalem, thiukingthat they 
shall be more likely to obtaio heaven if they die in the holy city. 

III this Bheemd is said to have revenged himself npon DooryodhOott for 
taking his wife DrouplidSc on bis page 433. 
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form of Shivtt ; his prayers and flatteries to the god Shi* 
vQ, who banishes his fears; the entry of the three per* 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtadyooinnti and all the sons of DroopQdii, while 
the rest of the PaiidQvQs, through the favour of Krishnil, 
happening to be in another place, escape ; the news of 
these deaths brought by YoodhishtMiirii*s charioteer: 
UroopSdii's grief for his children ; he refuses food ; Bhee- 
mii*H departure to slay l^shwiltfhama with aguda; the 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Br&m- 
hastrii by the latter ; the interference of Krishna, who per- 
ceives that by this instrument the Panddvfls must infallibly 
lie destroyed ; Urjoonii’s preventing, by another wcjipon, 
the BrdmhastrQ from doing any mischief; Urjoond's 
making a wound in the head of Ushwfitf hama, from 
whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupfidce by pre- 
senting it to her. 

The eleventh chapter : thePandtlvtis' visit to blind Dhri- 
tdrashtrujwho requests totake Bheemii in his arms andem- 
brace him ; the putting in bis arms an iron image of Blirr- 
niu DhritiirashtrQ's perception of hi , fault in wishing to 
destroy BliceiiiQ, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia- 
tion of the world ; Vidoorii^s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope ; the procession of DhritUrashtru 
and his family to the field of battle, where they weep over 
the slain ; the mournful lamentation of Dhritdrashtru's 

■ Dlirit&raBhtrft was incensed at Blieema for k'illing his son, and sought 
this method of revenge. Under pretence of honouring BheemA by em- 
bracing him in his arms, (tlie fraiemal hug) be iutended to squeeze him to 
death. Krishiid. aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to put an 
iron image of Bhcemu in his arms, which he squoze to powder. 'I’his cus- 
tom of iufolding ill the arms is still practised by the Hiudoos on iiieetiug 
a friend who lias been absent. 
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wife Gandharcc over her son Dooryodhunfi ; Dhritdrasli- 
trd*s ang;er and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the slain, led by V edil-Vyasu to the field of battle, where 
he points out the relatives of each ; description of the 
females who lost their relations in the war ; Krishna’s 
consolatory councils to Uuiulharee ; the funeral ceremo- 
nies for Dhritdrushtru*s soldiers ; the praises of her son 
poured out by Koiitce, the motlier of Kiirnu ; V'edd- 
Vyasd's di>course on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead. 

The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’Iiirii’s execration of 
the world, and resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and tlie destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Vedd-VyasiT’s discourse, recalling to his recol- 
lection the duties of the kslidtriyds as horn to (he work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted hy Krishnd and the 
visliees, by many modes of reasoning, he shews Voodhish- 
t'hird the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thirteenth chapter : the exhortation of Bbecsliinu, 
the son of Gunga, to Yoodbisht"hiru, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit ; the consent of 
Yoodhisht'hiru ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of libe- 
rality ; the proper persons to whom gifts should be pre- 
sented; the duties of the four casts; the future state of 
the person who has w'alked according to tiutli ; the praise 
of cows and bramhdns ; account of the prevailing reli- 
gious ceremonies in different parts of Hindoosfhunii ; 
Bheeshmu's ascent to heaven/ 

> Bhveiiliinu died childless, and iif consequence, according to the sliasirii. 
oucht to have gone to a very different place, but being a great devotee, be 
i.’^ceiidcd to heaven, and to make up the deficiency of his having no sou to 
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The fourteenth chapter : the hUtories of hiogn Stfm-k 
vttrttti and Miirootri ; an account of the method of 'ma-* 
naming kings* treasuries ; the birth of king Ptireekshitfl ; 
preservalion of PQrcFckahitCi's -life by KrishnQ ; war be- 
tween Urjoonn and 'a number of kings’ sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhislit’hirti had liberated with the in- 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account oF the war between 
VhbhroovahiinQ, the son of Chitrangtlda, a female ser- 
pent, and t^rjoonii, in which the latter narrowly escaped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which Yiimfi 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth chapter: Dhritfirashtru’s retiring from 
his home, and going into the forest with his mpther as a 
hermit; Vidoor&’s journey to comfort Dhrit&raflihtrii un- 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisbf bi- 
rfi ; the errand of Koontce, the mother of Yoodhisht’hirQ, 
to comfort Dhritilrashtrii ; appearance of some of the re- 
lations of Dhritdrashtrit, who had been killed in war, as* 
suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
that they were perfectly iHippy, and felt the utmost con- 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by Dhrittirash- 
trd on hec'iring these things ; Dhriturashtrii’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishees, accompanied 
by his mother ; Yidooru's rcininciation of the world, and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hirii 
and Nartidu ; Narudil’s prediction to Yoodhisbt’hiru, 
that the race of Krishnti would hooii be destroyed. 

The sixteenth chapter : destruction of the whole race 
of Krish'iul, by a curse of a bramhdn ; Urjoonil’s journey 
to Dwariika to see Krishnil, whom he finds overwhelmed 

present the ilaily drink-offeriiigE in liis favour after death, all other Hindcoc 
are coniinaiided to do this once a year, in tlie name of Uheeshma. 
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witli distress about his iamily; the funeral ceremonies 
performed by Krishna for his father; Urjoontt's gathering^ 
the remnant of Krishna’s family into the palace in Dwa- 
raka, where the women die ; Uijoona’s reflections upon 
all these disasters ; upon the decay of his own body ; 
his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
dandee. 

The seventeenth chapter : the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hird, fjrjoona, Nakoola,Saha-Deva, Bheemd, 
and Droupudee, who go the great way ; their interview 
with Bramha-pootra [the god of the river of that name], 
in the form of a bramhdn, to whom Yoodhisht’hird, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall 
of Bheemd, tlrjoond, Stthd^devd, Ndkoold, and Droupd« 
dee on the road the leaving oftbem by Yoodhisht’bird, 
who goes forward. 

The eighteenth chapter : the story of a dog which be* 
gins to follow Yoodhisht’hird to heaven ; the descent of 
the chariot of Indrd to meet the holy king ; Yoodhish* 
t’hird’s demand that the dog, who had put himself under 
his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that he 
himself would not go ; the remonstrance of Indrd ; Yoo- 
dhisht’hird's determination not to go without the dog ; 
lodru’s resistance ; renunciation by Ydmd of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hird ; ascent of the 
latter; the discovery of diflerent hells made to him by the 
messengers of Ydmd, where he sees many of his relations 
who had been killed in the war ; their addresses to Yoo- 
dhisht’hird, who is deeply affected by their sufferings 

* On account of the esccesslre cold on mount Himoliiyti. 

* 'llie reason why tlie ** holy*' Yoodhislit’hiitt was thus terrified with the 
Might of hell before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos : Dro* 
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hia. departure from those' parts ; his bathiDf^ ia Mttiida«- 
kineS, the name assumed by Giiopt in heaimn^ where he 
renounces the human shape, , and enters upon the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of all his religious actions* 


SECT. XLVilll— ()n Geography. 

The Hindoos have not faeen'wholl|f inattentive to this 
subject; but as nothing but actuali observation could 
make them acquainted with the suDfiwe, contents,, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as tBieir laws and institu- 
tions very much discourage the disposition to travel,, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquinies of 
other nations, they have consequoiitly, in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, completnlljf ihiled. The gtbgrapkj 
of the pooraniis ia; utterly contemptible ; and thedeserip- 

Dscharya was so formIdUble a warrior^, ihal; the Panda?af had na how^of 
^aieiiig Che victory uuTcss they could cut Um off; but be threw hia anrowa 
so quick, that none of the warriors could come near him. KrtsbaS at 
length thought upoa a contrivance worthy bis immaculate charaetpr. Dro- 
nacliaryh had a son named UahwOtt'haiaa, to whom be was much attached; 
and Krishnu refiected, that if he could throw Dronacharytl off his guard, by 
filling hib mind with sorrow, the enemy would be overtlirown. He thep 
caused it to be noised throng'^ the army, that UshwfiCt’hama, Oronacharyu’s 
son was killed. The father refused to believe it ; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhisht’hirH slmuld say it was true, he would believe it. Krtshnli pressed 
Yoodbisht'hivii to utter this> falsehood, as it wouM ensure success to their 
affairs ; aiid, in case of extremity, the shastrii had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood. Yoodhisht’hirfi positively refused, hot was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnfi, Urjoonfi, Ac., who told him the 
assertioa would not be a fie, for that an elephant of Dooryodhfiutk's, named 
UshwOti hama, had actually been killed in battle. DronacharyQ was so 
overcome when he had been thus brought to believe the news, that Urjoona 
soon dispatched him ; which completely changed the face of affairs. On 
account of tliis falsehood, Yoodhislit'hirQ, in going to heaven, was shocked 
by a sight of the torments of hell. Wlierc did KrishuQ the father of this 
lie, go? 

2 G 
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tion of different countries found in the astronomical 
works, though more correct, yet is too confined to be of 
Che least use, either for instruction^ or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to 
the poorantts as well as the astronomical works ; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastrtis, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His- 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the poorands; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans- 
lated from the Shdptec-Sdmbhcdd. 

Ungd extends from Voidya-Nat’htt to the extremity 
of Boovdneshu ; — Bdngfi from the sea to the Brdmhd- 
pootrd; — Kulingd from the east of JuggdnnaOhd to the 
north bank of the river Krishnd : many vamacharees re- 
side in these parts; — K^rdld from Soobrumhdnyd to the 
temple of Jdnardddnd, in which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Rameshwurd, Ydnkdteshu, and Ildngshii- 
k^rdld-vadhdku ; — Sdrv^shd (in K^rulu), from Undntd- 
send to Bdlld; — Kashmere extends 400 miles, from 
Shardda-mdhd, to the extremity of Koonku and Derhd; 
— Kamd-roopd comprizes, on mount Guneshd, Kol^sh- 
wdrd, Shw^td-giree, Tripoora, and Neeld-pdrvdtd 
Mdharashtrd or Kdrnatd, including Oojjdyinee and the 
holy place Maijard, extends from Tripdnchdkd to Kola- 
poord. Andhrd includes all the country from the south- 
west of Jdgdnnaf hd to Brdmdra. Sourashtrd extends 
from Hingoola to Jambdkd by the sea-side on the west of 
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* Konkttnil ; after this is Goorjjiirti. Between Shree-shoila 
and ChoUshli is Troilingd^ in which country learning aad 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. The country ex- 
tending from Soorambikato mount Mdldyd is called Mdld- 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kdrnatd extends from Vamd-Nafhd to 
Shree-Rdngatd vin6shwdree, the inhabitants of which coun- 
try live in plenty, f^vdntee extends from the river Tam* 
rdpdrnee to the top of mount Shoiladree^ and contains a 
famous image of Kalee. The country lying between Md- 
ha-Bhddrd-Kalee in the east, and Ramii-Doorga in the 
west, is called Viddrbd. Mdroo** reaches from* Goojjdrd 
eastward to the south of Dwardka.*' From Konkdnd 
southwards to the western bank of the river Tapee, the 
country is called Abheerd. Maldvu, extending from 
tJvdntee eastward to the north of GodavUrce^ is a fine 
country, very productive in corn. Between Dravird and 
Troilingd is a country called Cbold, the people of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
Ksh£trd and to the north of Chold, from Indrd-Prdst’bd, 
extending 480 miles, is Pdnchald, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Pdnchald to 
the south-east of the country of the Mlechchds, is Kam- 
bqjd, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Viratd is bounded on the north by Voiddrbhd, on the 
south by Indrd-Prdst’hd, and on the east by Mdroo. 
Pandyd is bounded on the south by Kambojd, and on the 
west by Indrd-Prdst’hd. From the river Gdnddkee to 
Chdmpardnyd is the country Vid^hd-Bhoomee. From 
Kambojd to the east of Mdha-Mldchchd is Valheekd, 
mous for its horses.** Kiratd, a mountainous country, ex- 

^ The desert. < At DwaHika was Krishna's palace, which is 

said to have been afnce washed away by the sea. ^ Perhaps the 

d>UDtry now called Balk. 


2g 2 
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tenda, <m tbe northern boundary of'Katabtgttand Val- 
heeklf, to Raniti'Ksh^trfl. Vttktignantt extends firom 
the river Ktfriitoya to Hingoola, the ' inbabitants of 
which country are' called^ Milha-Mldchcht^ ta great 
berbarhins. Khoorasanii extends from Hingoo^Peet’bfi 
to Mdksb^shS ; the inhabitants are all Mlecbch&s. 
BbotiL extends from Ka^meertt to the weet of Kamfi- 
roSpfiy and to the south of ManQsdshil. On the south* 
east of Munfisdshii is Cheenfi (China). Amdrogd, or 
MdharCbeend (Great China) extends from KoOancerd 
to the source of the SBrdyoo. Ndpald extends frohi 
Gffndshwdrd to YogineS. Shildbdttd (Sjlhet), a mono* 
tainons country, extends from Gdndshwdrd to the sea. 
What is called Gourd* extends from Bdngd to Bhoo* 
vdndshd : here learning is much cultivated. -Muha* 
Koshdld is bounded on the east by Gokdrnesbd, on the 
north by Aiyavdrttd, and on the west by Toildbhooktd : 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun, Mdgddhd extends from Yyas^shwdrd to Prdkri- 
tyantdkd : the southern part of M dgddhd, that is, from 
mount Ydrdnd to mount Gidhrdkootd, is called Kcetdkd, 
and the northrn part, Magddhd". Kcetdkd contains many 
vamacharecs, and some atheists. Kcetdkd was the capital 
of the Magddhd kings. On the north of J dgdnnathd is 
Ootkdld^ Shree*Koontdld extends from Kamd-Giree 
to Dwardka. Mdroo is situated on the south of Shree* 
Koontdld ; and on its north is Rind, the inhabitants of 
which are very robust. KonkBnd extends from Tyddd 
to the sea, having in its centre Kotce. Between the 
Brdmhd-pootrd and Kamd-roopd, lies Koikdyd. To the 
south of Magddhd, and to the west of mount Vindhd, is 
Shoords^nd. Kooroo lies on the borders of Hdstina* 
poord,* to the south of Kooroo-kshdtrd, and to the east of 
* A part of Bcnsal. ' Oriua, i Delhi. 
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Punclmlti. Singhiiluy a fine country, lies on the east of 
MQroo, and on the south of Kamii-Giree. Poolindtl lies 
to the east of SliilithQttii (Sylhet), and to the north of 
Kamu-rudpii. KiiU'hii lies to the east of GQnesshwttrd, 
and to the north of the se^. Mdtsyfi lies to the north of 
Poolindii and to the west of KiitPhd. Mudi d is situated 
between Viratd and Pandyd. Souveerd, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of Shoordsciid, and < n the west 
ofKdntrikd. Ldlanid is situated on the west of Uvdntcc, 
and on the south of Voiddrbhd. V drvvdrd extends from 
Maya-poord to the north of mount Suptushringd. Soiii- 
dhuvd, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Ldnka to Mdkka. Thus are described fifty-six coun- 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun- 
tries are found. 

The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhaiitd-Shiromdnce, by Bhuskdrd, 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 

Ldnka is situated in the middle of the world. To the 
cast of it lies Ynmdkotee ; to the west liomdkd. Its an. 
cipodal region is Siddhee-poord. On the south of Ldnka 
lies Vdrd-Vaniild, and on the north, mount Sooineroo. 
'fhose who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which aie rcspecfivoly dis- 
tant from each other onc-fonrtli of tlic circiimlerence of 
the globe. On Sooineroo reside the gods, and the divine 
bilges who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doily us arc placed in Vurd- Vaiiulu. 

On whatever spot a man may happen to be, he cou- 
njers himself us standing on the liighcst point of the 

2(i J 
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globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal^ 
are seen like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their heads turned from each other. Those who appear 
in a horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure as ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jiimboo, 
which occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographei^s. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas namely, the 
salt sea, the sea of milk,‘ the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be- 
yond which liesYilrti-yaniilii. In the centre of the globe 
is PatalQ, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen- 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the ttsoortis and the hydras remain ; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 

The second island*^ is called Shaku, the third Shalmiilfi, 
the fourth KoushG, the fifth Krounchh, the sixth Gomedh- 
kii, the seventh Pooshkif ril. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. 
To thenorth of Liinka lies mount Himalijyii; north of Hi- 

I'he se.'is encircle the globe like a belt. 

* From which was obtained the water of immortality, and from which 
arose Liiklismce and the moon. On its banks reside Brumha and the other 
d^vutas ; and on its surface reposes Vishnoo. 

^ Jamboo-dweepu, though occupying half the globe, is reckoned only 
the first island. 
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maltiyii, Hemiiketoo ; and to the north of H4inSk4too, Ni« 
shiidd, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee* 
poord,ifi succession, are the mountai ns Shringd-vand, Shoo* 
kid, and Neeld. The country between Siddhee-poord and 
Soomeroo is called Drounideshd. That which esrtends 
northward from Ldnka to Himaldyd, is called Bhardtd- 
vdrshd; that between Hinialdydand Himdk^too, Kinnd- 
rd-vdrshd, and that between Ilinidk^too andNishddd, Hd- 
ree-vurshd. North of Siddhee-poord, as far as Shringdvan, 
the country is called Kooroo-vdrshd ; and, proceeding 
still \north wards, the country between Shringdvan and 
mount Shookld, is called Hirdnmdyd-vdrshd. Between 
Sbookld and Neeld, lies Kdmydkd-vurshd. North of 
Ydmdkotee is Malydvan, and north of Romdkd, Gundhd* 
maddiid. This ridge of mountains reaches to Neeld and 
Nishddd. The country between Malydvan and Gdndhd- 
maddiid is called llavritd-vdrshd; that between Malydvan 
and the salt sea, Bhddrashwd-vdrshd, and that between 
Gdndhdmaddnd and the sea, Ketoo-maldkii-vdrslid. On 
the mountains Nishddd, Ne3d, Soogdndhd, Malyu, Kc- 
rdlu, and Ilavritd, the immortals partake of extatic plea- 
sures. 

Soomeroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jdni- 
boo]. It is enriched with mines of gold and with precious 
stones.; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
poorands maintain, on the contrary, that Soomeroo is in 
the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 
Around Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz. Mdnddrd, Soogdndhd, Vipoold, 
and Sooparshwu, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the kdddmbd, the jdmboo, the vdtd, 
and the pippdid. From the juice which flows from the 

9g 4 
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jambooj arises the rirer of that name i* the ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold ; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for* 
sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains 
are- four forests, naiAely. the excellent Chitriiriifhii 
(where the QpsQrQs reside), NdnddnQ, Dbritee, (inha- 
bited by the ddvdtas), and Voibhrajd ; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroond, Mandsd, Mdbarhddd, and 
Shdtd-jdld, where, during the scorching heat of the sum- 
mer, the gods resort ; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Soomcroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Brdm- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Muha-D^vd reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Vdnliee, Ydmd, Rakshdsd, Vdroond, Vaoo, Koo- 
verd, and Eeshd. 

Vishnoo-Pddcc, or Gdnga, proceeding from the foot of 
Vishnoo, fell on Soomeroo ; from thence, on mount V^ish- 
khiimbhii, and from thence, on the head of Mdha-D^vdl 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be- 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhii- 
drasliwu-vurshu, under the name of Seeta ; through Bha- 
rutii-vurshu, as Uluku-Ndnda; through Ketoo-Vdrshd, 
as Vunkshoo, and through Kooroo-vursiiu, under the name 
of Bhudra. If any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
hear the name of (idiiga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro- 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding to- 
wards Gunga, by that act enables bis ancestors to over- 

* A coiniDeiu by LiikBbDiec-Dasfi adds, that llie river JUniboo, afier en- 
circling Soomeroo, enters the earth at the foot of the tree from which i' 
i<Mics. 
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come the messengers of Yilmii, and to ascend to the hea- 
ven of the gods.™ 

Bfaartttii-vdrslid has nine divisions, Oindrd, Kdseroo, 
Tamrdpurnu, Gubhdstee, Koomarika, Nagunchd, Shiinyd, 
Varoond, and Gandhdrvd. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
cast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno- 
ble who disregard cast. Bhardtd-vurshd likewise contains 
seven mountains, Mdhendrd, Shooktee, Mdldyd, Rikshd- 
kd, Panee-patru, Srthyu, and Vindyd. 

To the south of the equator is Bhoorldkd ; to the 
north of which is Bhoovd-loku, and farther north Swdr- 
lokd, or Soomeroo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is Mdhdrlokd ; 
above which is Jdnd-loktl, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tdpu-lokd, and still higher Sdtyd-lokd. 

When the sun first appears to the inhabitants of Ldnka, 
it is inid-d^y at Ydmd-kotce; at Siddhee*poord, it is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Romdku, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east ; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as- 
certained, that Soomeroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Lunka. 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, arc by no means so accurate. To those who 

^ The shastriis say, that the moment any one commences a journey to- 
wards Gangii, his ancestors who are confined by Vfimii invisibly accompany 
him, and enjoy the offerings which be daily presents to them while standing 
ill the water; 
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are situated at the equator, the two polar stars appear at- 
tached to the earth ; while all the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a jQld 
jdntrd." To one advancing northwards or southwards 
from lihe equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po- 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in- 
to a certain degree of latitude ; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojdniis'' which he has 
moved from the equator by ^65, the number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing tliat sum by 4967, the 
sum of yojiinris on the circumference of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si- 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Soomcroo, 
and to the ilsoorus on Jilmboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the usoortls in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 

When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the go&s on mount 
Soomcroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooranus, to remove obstacles to 
the performance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods^ 
by about three months.'' 

" A circular iii.ichiuc for raising water. 

^ Kiicli Yiijuiiu i.s L'lfiial to five miles. 

f The sliastiiis prohibit the investiture of a hraniTiun with the poita, the 
perforation of the cars, the dedication of poiitls, temples, images, groves, 
wells, Ac. as well as the performance of various other religious acts, during 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de-. 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their taid- 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and ev^ing 
twilight.^ Briimha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholds the sun till the grand dis« 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogfis, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 
hence 2000 yoogtis are equal to a day and a night of 
Briimha. 

The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojiintfs, and its 
diameter 1581 yojiinils, 24 iingshds.'' The superficial con« 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yojtiniis, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojdnfis on its circumfe* 
rence by the number which compose its diameter For a 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then coverinir it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Ldlld 
has calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to ex« 
perience. My calculations differ from his; let the most 
learned pdndits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- 

the night of the gods. According to the astrouonncal writers, the night of 
the gods commences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. But the pooraniis ignorautly place the coinmeucement of this sea- 
son on the 30th Asharha (12th July), and continue it to the iM Ma;fl«u (l^tth 
January). This error BhaskOrtl endeavours delicately to conceal. The 
pooranOs abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical 
errors. To cover these errors, while they published tlieir owu more correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the pooranfis to another 
yoogii. 

« Hence a lunar month is equivalent to a night and a day of the pitrees, 

’ Sixty hugslius make one yojflnii. 
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tween us. For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece of cloth of equal diniensioiis 
with the flat surface of the section will be insudScient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
tto product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, 1 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum- 
ference.* 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily priiliiy ii, or des- 
truction. At the termination of a day of Brtimha, the 
Bramhydprtllti\a takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation is absorbed in Br ilmhi!. 
But when BrQmha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal Brttmhfi, from 
whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritikd- 
prdl&yd, ensues. At the new creation, when all things 
proceed again from Briimhd, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit which were attached to him before the 
dissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atydntikd-prdldyu, is confined to the yogee, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation from this 
world, and is absorbed in Brumhu. 

In the universe arc included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the dandvds, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in 
their respective stations. 

* Lulla appears to hare maiotaiued, that by mulliplying the diameter iato 
itself the siua of the superficial conteut would be obtained. 
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. Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the cii*cumference of the celestial sphere at 
1,871,206,920,000,000 yojiinds. Some maintain, that 
this is a^ain encircled by another sphere, called the BrSm- 
handti'kfitahti, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for '^he pouranikds, in opposition to this system, 

only acknowledge (hat portion of the creation to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi- 
nion, we abide by the decision of those piindits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an amtildkee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, and they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex- 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogtt, we can- 
not say ; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent 
of (he sphere in this yoogd,and to it we adhere. 

SECT. XLIX. — Works on the Military ArU 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and althougli their writings on 
this subject, if still extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war are called Dhunoor-vedG, 
from dhdnoosh, a bow, and vedu, science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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pomnfi^ from wliich tlM autiiorliM MlMtod'llie.fi>n9ir« 

ini' filets : ' 


From variooa paiito of the Hindoo bistoiy it ii very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the 
combat ; and that they were prepared i6r this important 
employment by a military education ; nor is it less cer- 
tain, that many of these monarebs were distinguidied ibr 
the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried io 
front; then followed in succession the foot-men, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with dubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, the musicians, the water-ear- 
ners, and lastly, the stores on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged : a drcle of foot-men 
surrrounded one division containing all the different 
kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 
with charioteers famous for their prowess. Another di- 
vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
GiroorQ ; another into that of a half moon ; others into 
the fiirmS of the lion or the tyger ; another into a line of 
aingle warriors ; another into the fisrm of a carriage, ot 
the lily, the m&kfirii, a giant, a gSndhilrvS, a bull, Ac. 
He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged cer- 
taia eaipressions of abuse. 


Durkig an engafcment, many diSsvent modes of wu** 
iwe wcfc punued, such as, single combat ; chariote-on- 
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gaging with chariots ; horsemen with hc^rseroen ; footmen 
with footmen, &c. ; fighting without order ; with various 
Weapons, in ambuscade; under invisijblp forms; under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 
.as to fill the air with them, and to cause one arrow to 
drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen- 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow- 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are said to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen ; of each horseman, ten bow-men ; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldier, three others, one on each side and one 
behind. 

It was conirary to the laws of war to smite a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his back, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful ; or he who had 
asked for quarter ; or he who had declined further fight- 
ing ; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; or 
females, children, or old men. 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one,^ 
two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flags, 
cows" tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird GQroord, or Shivii^s bull, Hdnoomau, the kovi- 
‘ The cliariot of SSoryU (the sun} is represented as having but one wheel. 
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dard,'* the lion, the mukdrd, a fish, a serpent, an alms’* 
dish, seven palm trees, lightning*, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 
loins, a pair of short breeclics, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended a number of small 
bells. Their coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are 
said to have been impenetrable. 

Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi- 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never*failing grasp ; or to be able to use the 
bow either with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
were conferred on those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene- 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridian splendour. 

He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhii- 
riltee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 
called a Rixtee, with thousands, an Utee-riitec, with ten 
thousands, a Mulia-rutee ; while the charioteer who over- 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, bludgeon-men, &c. 
was called Rut’hfi-yootupii-yootupii. 

The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war : a storm at the commencement of the march ; 
an earthquake ; the implements of war dropping from 
the hands of the soldiers ; vultures passing over the army, 

Bauliinia, several ipccies. Tills was tlie flag used by the lliudoo kings 
of the raccof the sun. 
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and making a screaming noise ; the rays around the sun 
becoming red ; the moon^s appearing as small as a star 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, ora vulture 
seen walking near the army, the howling of shakals ; the 
descent of a vulture on the flag of a chariot; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven ; darkness filling 
the four quarters of the heavens; the passage of a cow, 
or a deer, or a bramhiin, on the left of the army, or of 
nshakalon its right ; the carrying to the right of the 
army a corpse or a pan of water ; the falling of blooc 
from the clouds ; the sight of a female beggar, wit! 
dishevelled hair, dressed in red, in the front of the army : 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commandei 
in chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, 
when urged forward ; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instru- 
ment of war : and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars i and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, therefore — from one 
bamboo the god Brumha made three diflerent bows : from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakd, 
which he gave to Shivd ; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Kodiiiidu, given to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandeevu was also presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Pdriishooramd, and he with it destroyed the 
kshiltry Qs in twenty-one diflerent engagements. It after- 
wards came into the possession of Ilamri, of Indrd, and 
of Urjoonu ; the Inst of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of Dooryodhdnd, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sharngd ; 
those containing seven joints of the bamboo, Sdptd-Tard, 

S II 
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and those made with ivorj, Gdjtl D&iitd.^ The bow was 
three cubits and a half or four cubits in length, and the 
two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence 
consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of an arrow, or to the 
edge or a sword ; in its preserving its strength after being 
used for a long time together. Some bows were painted 
at the back, others had small bells fastened to them ; others 
a chamilrQ;'' others were set with jewels, and others had 
small flags appended to them. The bow-strings were 
made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &c. 
The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth : Shivd used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right band ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern 
sleeve, called godha, was worn on the left arm. 

Arrows, about two cubits long, were made of reeds, 
iron, &c., painted with different ornaments ; pointed 
with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea- 
thers of the crane, the osprey, the vulture, or some 
other bird : the point of some resembled a half moon, 
others had a single point, and others were of various 
shapes. Besides the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cros8<*bow to discharge bullets. The bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bhilriitii were each 6400 pounds in 
weight : so says the Ramayiind. 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three-fourths 
of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 


The tail of the cow of Tartary. 
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girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store ofarrows, some of which 
bad the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 
they had done their office. 

A youth was first instructed in the method of untying 
the bow, of anointing it, ^c. He frequently exercised 
hiinseir by tossing up his Ik>w and catching it again, and 
by pulling the string of the how first with one band and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to 
keep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the bow/ A good archer drew his bow, at arm’s 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one bow, lest one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which are about 
the length of both arms, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per- 
fect in this art ; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never- failing grasp, and who repeated his 
blows rapidly and with a powerful force. Jt was deemed 
unlawful to strike with the club lower than the navel. 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war, one was wrestling ; to be expert in which, it was 
necessary that a person should be aide to elude his an- 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles ; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. He was not to permit 

y By the iwaug of many bows together, the shastrus say, enemies have 
hoineiiiues fiillrn sci^eless to the ground. 

S H 2 
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his antag^onist to thrpiv him on his hack, or to seize his 
loot ; but lie was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, 
the open hancK or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in- 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an- 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two. 

SECT. L. — O/* Works on the ArlSy or the Shi/pH 
shasiriis. 

The original work, Chritooslihshtee-Kula-Nirnuyii, hf 
Vatsayunii, is said to have been drawn from the original 
vedd ; but neither this work nor any other on the arts is 
to be procured in Bengal at present ; though some frag- 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpu shastrus, are 
found in the smritees and poorands. 

Yatsaydnd mentions the following different professions, 
the origin of which he ascribes, first to Brumhu,and next t j 
Vishwdkdrrna : the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, 
the nui-^iciun, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, (he weaver, the tajlor, 
the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master,^ the confec- 
tioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
the physician, the prostitute, the thief, (he juggler, the 

* The txkly rubbed by fiocli persons to produce a pleasant sensation^ 
which generally composes the person to sleep. 
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mimick, the condbctorof festivals/ the dresser,^ tlie.war- 
pior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, &c., the 
snake-catcher, the jeweller, the (batcher, the mason, 
the di'^tillor, the basket-maker, the oil man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &c. Vatsy iinii also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen- 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the , Jyotish-SanItSungriihii, and the Tit'hee-Tiitwii, 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bramhiins who have studied these works. 

In the account of the casts in the succeeding volume 
will be found many particulars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 

SECT. LI. — O/ the Sungskritu Grammars^ 

( Vyakuriinu.) 

These grammars are very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have perhaps excelled both the 
ancients and the moderns. The first S,iingskritu grammar, 
called Mfiheshwtirfl, is fabulously attributed to the god Shi- 
vQ; another called theOindrii, to Indrif, and the Chandril 
to ChiindrQ. The grammar of Paninee is held in the 
highest estimation by the Hindoos generally, while the 
Moogdhabodhii stands lowest, though perhaps very un- 
justly. 

* In flcripture language, ** the ruler of the feaat.” John ii. 9. 

^ A perion employed in dreMing dancers, players, images, &c. 

2 li 3 
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The Moogdh&bodhfi may be selected as a specimen of 
other gramnifirB : it consists of more than eleven hundred 
short Rules, termed shSotrtis, wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Sdn- 
dbee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, ShfibdiJ, 
viz. Sounds : this includes substantives, adjectives, pro- 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dliutoos, or Roots : this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs. Nominal Verbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then follow obser- 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kritd, or the formation of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, participles, &c., from dhatoos. The 
last division includes Streetyd, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Sdmasd, or rules for compound words ; Kardku, 
or rules for the syntax of nouns, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and Tddhitd, or the formation of patro- 
nimics, gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

In the west of Bengal the Sdngkshiptd-Sard is chiefly 
studied; in the midland parts, the Moogdhdbodhd, and 
in the eastern the Kdlapd. The Sardswdtd is also in 
high estimation ; and in some parts, the SoopddmQ 
grammar is studied by a few. 
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The price of written copies of the Moogdliubodhd, if 
written with care, is about three roopees. Infeiaor copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LlL^Grammars still extant. 

The Paninee, by Paninec. — The Paninee-Sootrd- 
Uhashwu-Vartiku, by Katyayunu. — The Paninee-Soo- 
trd-VartikG, by Kashika-Dasu. — The Paninee-Suotru- 
Uhasliyil, by Undntu-Devu. — The Swuru-MuiijQree. — 
The ChGndrikii, by Ramii-Shurmacharyd. — The Pddd- 
Chundrika. — The Siddhaiitu-Chdndrika, by RamashrG- 
niacharyu. — The VyakilrGiiG-Pudu-Munjuree, by llrnu- 
DiltlG- Mishru. — The VyakQrunfi-Lughoo- V rittee. — The 
Vrihddvoiyakdrunu-BhooshilnQ, by HGrec-DeekshitQ. — 
The VoiyakilrGnG-Bhooshdnd, by ditto. — A comment on 
ditto, by Prdsadd. — The Swdrd-Voidikee-Prdkriya, by 
Shakdtaydnd. — The Oonadee, by Bheemd-Seiiacharyd. 
— The Tdttwd-BoJhincc, by Kashika-Dasd. — Tlie Dha- 
too-Prddeepd-Moitreyd, by Milracharyd. — The Dhatoo- 
Pat'hd, by Paninee. — The Gdiid-Pat’hd, by Burdhdiiia- 
nd'Oopadhyuyd. — The Prdkriya-Koumoodee, by Kri^h- 
nd-Pdndild. — The Prdkriya-Vyakhya, by ditto. — The 
Prusadd-Koumoodee. — The Mdnordma, by Bhuttojee- 
Deekshild. — A comment on ditto, by Ildma-Nat’- 
hd. — The Vrihdt-Sfadbdendoo-Shekhdrd, by Hd- 
rcejee-Deekshitd. — A comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
dust’hee-Mala, by Baldmd-Bhuttd. — The Ldghoo-Shdb- 
dendoo-Shekhdru, by Nagojee-Bhdttd. — The Pdribha- 
shendoo-Sliekdrd, by ditto. — The Mdnjoosha, by ditto. 
— The Mdnjoosha-Vyakhya-Kdla, by Baldmd-Bhdttd. — 
The Pdribhasha-Vrittee, by Nagojee-Bhdttd. — The Pd- 
ribhasbcndoo-Shdkdrd-Teeka. — A comment on ditto, by 

S u 4 
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Koij^atQ. — An account of this comment, by Nagojec- 
Bliiittu. — A comment on the Ptlribhaslia, entitled Pii- 
ribhashart'hii Sungruliii-Yyakhya-Chiindrika. — The Kou- 
btoobhd, by Biiuttojcc-Deekshilii. — A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prdbhn, by Baidmd-Bhdttd. — The Bha- 
shyu-Prudeepu-Vivurdnu, b> Narayund-Bhuttu. — The 
Vyakhya-Prudcepfi, by Nugojee-Bhutid. — The Koumoo- 
dee, by Blidtlojee-Deckshitd. — The Ldghoo-Koumoo- 
dee, by ditto.— The Mddhyd-Kounioodec, by .Bhdrdd- 
woju. — The S;irn-Koumoodee, by Shree-Dhdrd-Dundec. 
— The >hul>du-Rdtnd, by Huree-Bhultu. — The Bhodshd- 
nuSard-Durpdnd, by Hdree-Bhdttd. — Acommenton the 
yoiyakurdnd-Bhooshdnd. — The Ldghoo-Bhdoshund, by 
Koondd-Bliuttd. — A part of the Prukceriui-Prdkashu, by 
Helarajd. — The Gdnd Rdtiid-Mdhodudhee, by Vurdhii- 
maf)d-Oopadh)a)d — A comment on ditto, by ditto. — 
The Sard-Sdngrdhd. — The Gnapdka-Vdlee. — The Bha- 
sba-Vrittee, by Poorooshottdmd. — A comment on ditto, 
by Srishtee-Dhdrd. —The Dhatoo-Gdnd-Nirndvd, by 
Gopee-Chdndrtt. — The Dhatoo-Prddcepd, by Moitreyd- 
Rdkshitd — The Dhatoo-Prdkashd, by Buldramd-Pdu- 
chandnd. — The Prdbodhu-Prdkashd, by ditto. — A com- 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prourhd-Mdnordmn, by 
Bhdttojee-Decksbitd. — The Vrittee-Sungruliu, by Nago- 
jee-Bhdttu. — The Ldghoo-Shdbdd*Rntnd, by ditto. — The 
Shfibdd-Rdtiid-Teeka, by Balumd-Bhdttd. — The Gdnd- 
Sdmodhu. — The Puribhasha, by Seerd-Devd. — The Ka- 
shdkritsnd, by Kashdkritsnd. — The Pisdiee, by Pisdiee. 
— The Shakdtayund, by Shahdtaydnd. — The Kootdn- 
niashd, by Join£ndrd. — The Rdvee-Rdhdsyu, by Ildla- 
yoodhd. 

The Kdlapd, by Sdrvvdvurmacharyd.— An enlargement 
of ditto, by Doorgd-Siiigd. — Another, by Poonddrec- 
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kasht!. — The Kulapii-Chiirkilreetti-Riihtisyti. — The KR- 
lapd-Dhatoo-Saddnu-Shubdarndvii. — The Kdlapd-Pdri- 
shishtd-Tceka, by Ramd-Chdndrd-Chdkrrtvdrtce. — A 
ditto, by Gopee-Nat’hd. — The Katdntrd-Pdnjika, by Tri- 
lochdnd-Dusd. — The Katdiitrd-Vrittee, by Vdrd-lloo- 
chee. 

The Sardswdtd, by l/noohootee-Swdroopacharyd.— 
A comment on ditto. —Another, called Poonjdrajd, by 
Poonjdrajd. 

Sdngsliiptd-Saru, by Krdmddeeshwdrd.— A comment 
on ditto, by Goyee-Chundrd. — Another by Huree-Ramd. 
— S d n gs h i p t u - S a I* u - S u m I ) u t . 


The Pfloogdhdbodhu,*^ by Vopd*De\d. — A comment on 
ditto, called Shnbcld-D<7epika, by Go\iiuld'Ramd. — 
Others by Bhdrfitu-Mdllikd, by Shree-Vdllubhd, by De- 
vcc-[)asu, by Mudhoo-Soddhund, by Vidya-Nivasu, by 
Ramd-Turkkd-Vagceshd, and by Ramaiidndd-Kashec- 
swdru. — The Moogdhubodhd-Pdrishishtd, by ditto. — The 
Kuvee-Kiilpu-Droomd, by Vopu-Dcvd. — A comment on 
ditto by ditto, and another by Ramu-Nvayaldnkaru.— 
The Dhatoo-l'ceka, by V"opd-Dcvd. — A work under 
the same name by Doorga-Dasd. 

The iNTivyd-Vyakdrund, by Muddnii-Pdnchandnd. — 
The Illiddriprdyogu, by Kevdld-Kamd-Pdnchandnd.'* 

*■ Ai) edition of tliia work, contaiuiiig 311 pages, 12mo. lias been printed 
at the Seram j)orL' prtss. 

From k<!v'ulii, only, and Raiiiu; which incnns (expressive of a strong 
idigioiis attiiclimenl) “ Only Uainii,'* or “ None but Ilamu." Funcliununa 
merely a title. This person’s Utituc will be found in page 311, as the 
author of an astiotioiuicul work. 
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The Ruopu-Mala.— The Bliavu-Singhii-Prukriya.— The 
SoopSdrnu, by Pudmu-Nabhii. — A comment on ditto, by 
Vishnoo-lVfiRhru. — The Dhrootubodhti, by Bhurutu-Mul- 
likil. — The Saravftlee, by Krishml-Vilndopadhyayfi.— The 
Karika-Biilee, by Krishnu-Mishrd. — The Soobodhince, by 
ditto. — The Shcegru-Codhii, by Billriramu-Piinchanunu. 
— The Mdheebhiitlee, by Mdhcc-Blidttd. — The Hoimd- 
Vyakurdnu. — The llutnu-Mahi. — The Shubdd-Tuttwd. 
— The Gnanamritu. — The Prakritu-Kdlpdtdroo, by Ra- 
mu-Tdrkd-Vageeshd. — The Shribdd-Bodri-Prdkashd, by 
Gdngeshopa-dhyayd. — The Doorglidtu-Tipunre, by dit- 
to. — The Kardkd-Chukrd. — The Vdsoo-Dhatoo-Karika. 
— The Slioivd-Vyakdrdnd. — The Lukaru-Vadd. — The 
Nirooktu. — The Shiksha. 

In the Prahritu Language, The IVikritd-Ldnkcsh- 
wtird, by Ldnkeshwdrfi. 


SECT. LI II . — Of the Sungsh'ilu Diciiomirics^ 

( KoshtiJ, 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the Sungskritd was 
cultivated in former periods. They arc written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by the supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Sdngskritd 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the meaning. 

Umurd-Singhd has divided bis dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, and arranged all his words under the following 
heads : heaven, patald, earth, towns, mountains, forests. 
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and medical plants, animals, man, hramhdns, kshdtriyus^ 
voish^fis, shoodrds, epithets of persons, qualities of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending in 
different letters, indeclinables, and remarks on the gen- 
ders. This arrangement is attended with this advantage, 
that such a dictionary becomes useful as a scientific work, 
ad well as a vocabulary. 

The work of Umurtt-Singii** is almost universally con- 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces ; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti- 
cular cases, even where they are possessed. A great 
number of comments have been written on tliis work, 
among which are the PucUl-Chiindrika, the Vyakhya-Roo- 
dril, the Vyakhya-Priideepu, the MoogdliTibodhinee, the 
Saru-Soonddrii, the PddarPhd-KcMimoodee, the Trikan** 
dd-Tivekd, and four others by Ncelil-Kunt’hd, Uamd- 
Tdrkhd-Vagceshii, Bhdrdtd-Milllikd, and Rayfi-Moo- 
kootd. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 
they affix. 

SECT. LIV. Dictionaries still extant. 

The MedinccT, by Medinee. — The Rntnu-.Mala, by 
Hiiluyodhu. — The Iloimu, by Hemu-Chundru. — The 
Trikandu-Sheshu, by Poorooshottumd. — The Vishwd- 

^ Uinui-u-Singha is supposed to have lived in the reign of Vikiumatityd, 
about eight hundred and t«venty*four years ago. He compiled his dictionary 
from sereral others. A very excellent edition of the Umiiia-Koshfl, with 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, has been published by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., and printed at tlie press of the Serainpore Society of Mis- 
sionaries. A written copy of the UmurC-Koshu sells for three roopccs : it 
contains about one hundred leaves. 
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Prdkasbtt, by M&h£8hw&rti. — The Umtirii-Koshti, by 
{jmQrQ Singhii. — The Haraviilce, by PoorooshottQmu. 
The Umiirii-Mala, by Ujttyfi. — The Uroiirii-tutwti, by 
Vach&^ptitee. — The Ydrniideshtintl, by Ootpdlmec.—- 
The Unadee Koshii, by Roodrd. — The Bhagooree. — The 
Rdbbdsd. — The Croonu-Ddttd, by Bopalitd. — The 
Hdddd-Chundrd, by Shoobhankd. — The Dwiroopd-Kos- 
hd, by Vyaree. — The Shdbdu-Mala, by Juta-Dhdrd. — 
The Shubdd-Rdtna-Vulee, by Ekakshdree-Koshd. — 
The Bhooree-Prdyogu. — The Drivyabhidhand. — The 
Shdbdd-Chdiidrika. — The Muntrabhidhanu. — The Shub- 
darndvu, by Soobhootce. — The Shdbdd-Mdhodddhee^ by 
Ddndcc.— The Yaddvd. — The Dhdrdnee. 


SECT. LV. Of Translations from the Siingshritu^ and 
Works written in the dialect of India, 

Translations from the Sdngskritd are not nume- 
rous, compared with the vast multitude of ivorks to be 
found in this language ; and this is easily accounted for : 
the bramhinical system denies learning to all but bram- 
hdns, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
THE i^ANGiJAOB OF THE GODS. Some persons have sup* 
posed, that the popular language of India is the Hindoost- 
hanec, but so far from this being the case, the Ilindoost'- 
hance is no where the language of a single village ol 
Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoos^ hand, but 
every Hindoo dialect is derived from the Sdngskritd. We 
might go still farther, and say, that not a single HindoO; 
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amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks the Ilindoost*- 
hanee as his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those 
Hindoos who have been or are connected with MQsiil- 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Siingskritil, or written at once in those dialects, 
and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lite- 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume: 

In Bengalee , — The Chdndec, by Kiivee-KiinkQnQ, a 
brainhdn, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to- 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals. — The now Chun- 
dee, and the liaraayund, by Ramanuiidu-Tccrt’hu- 
Swamec. 

A poetical version of the Ramay uiiu, by Krittce- Vasil. 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. 

The Mdhabharutu, by Kashee-Dasii, a shdodru ; is in 
the houses of great numbers, who read it at their leisure. 

The Mususa-Mungulu, by Ksliemanundil, a shdodru; 
a work respecting the goddess Munusa, at whose festival 
the contents. are sung. 

The Vishalakshee, by Mookoondu, a bramhiin, is a 
work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 

'Hie Shivd-Ganu, by Raineshwiiril, a poetical work 
on the adventures of Shivu us a mendicant, sung at 
festivals, &c. 

The Siityd-Naraydnii, a story by Shunktirach^ryii a 
bruiiihdn, relative to a god known among the Hindoos by 
the name of SdtyC-Naraydnd, and amongst the Mdsul- 
nians by (he name of Sdtyd-peeiu. 
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The Dhiirmii-GanQ, by VindyQ-Lttkshniiinii and Gd- 
(id-Ramd. This is a story in verse respecting Laoo-S^nd, 
;i person who, through the power of Ydmd (Death) is 
$aid to have caused the sun to arise in the west. The 
adnyasees sing these verses' at the festivals of Dhdrmd 
(Ydmu), as do also lepers and others, who make vows to 
this god. 

The Krislinu-Mungdlu, by Maddvd, a poem on the 
revels of Krislinuand the milk-maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnd, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindd-Mdngulu, by lldree-Dasd, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Hdree, or Krishnd. 

The Kalika-Mdngdld, by Krishnd-Ramd, a shdddrd, 
and Kdvce-Vullubhd, a brainfadn : a story respecting 
the goddess Kalee, to which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soonddru, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of Veerd-Singhd, the raja of Bdrd- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
(rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mdngulu. 

The IjFiindda-Mdnguld, by Bhardtd-Chdndrd-Rayd, a 
work respecting the goddess Unnd-Poorna. 

The Punchandnd-Gcetu, by Uyodhya-Ramd, a shdo- 
drd, a work in praise of Princhunuiid, Ddhshinu-Rayu, 
Shdsht’hee, Makald, &c. 

The Gunga-Bhiiktee-TdrunginCe, by Doorga-Prdsadd : 
a poem relative to Gdnga. 

The Devee-Mahatmyd-Chundrika, by IJbhdyil-Chdrd- 
nd : a story relative to Doorga in the form of Mdha« 
Maya.—Kalce-Kecrttdnd, by Kamd-Prdsadd, a shdddrd : 
a similar work. — Bhdvanee, by Doorgu-Ramd, a similar 
story. 

The KrishndiKcertdnd, by Govindd-Dasu and Vidya- 
Pdtee. 
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The Choitttnyfi-Miingiild, by Lochtinti, a voishnd^d : 
the history of the god Choitdnjd in verse. — Pashdndd- 
Ddldnd, by Radha-Madhdvd, a voishndvd : a work in 
favour of the voishnuvds. — Choitdnyd-Chdritamritd, by 
Krishiid-Dasd, a voishndvu, a work in defence of Choi- 
tunyd, partly in Sdngskritd and partly in Bengalee.— Voi- 
shndvrir-Ydiiduna, by Doivdkec-NdnddnQ, a voishndvd. 
— Cboitdnyd-Bhagdvdtd, by Vrinda-Vdnfi-Dasd, a voish- 
ndvu.— Mdnd-Shikshya, by Ndrottdmd, a voishndvd.-— 
Kdsdmdyd-Kdiika, by Sdnatdnd, a voishndvd ; on faith 
in Krishnd.— Premd-Bhuktee-Chdiidrika, by T^hakoord- 
Goswamce. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, apd 
the stories they contain are almost universally known* 
among the Hindoos. 

In Ike Language of Mifhila^ or T/rAoof.— The Hdree- 
Vdngshd, by Bhoiiidnd-Kdvee. — The liookminee-Hdrd- 
nd, by Vidya-Pdtee. — The Oosha-Hdrdnd, by ditto. — The 
Mdheshd-Vanec, by ditto. — The Vishnoo-Pijdd, by ditto. 
— The Krishnd-Chdritrd, by ditto. 

In the Telingu Language.--T\\e Ramaydnu, by Bhdvd- 
Bhootce. — The Bhagavdtd, by Ddiidre.— -The Bhardtd, 
by Alasanee-Pyaddnd. — The Ilaghdvd-Panddveeyu, by 
Shdnkdrd.-^The Bhuvanee-Pdrindyd, by Blidvu-Bhud- 
tee. — The Mdnoo-Clidiitrd, by Alasanee-Pyaddnd. — 
The Radha-Madhdvd-Sumvadd. — The Kiratarjoonee- 
yd, by Alasanee-Pyaddnd. — The Rookminee-Pdrind- 
yd. — The Soobhddra-Pdrindyd. — The Ndloddyd. — 
The Ildrisli-Clidndrd-Natdkd. — The Parijatd. — The 
Muhre-Ravdnd-Chdritrd, by Ldskdsdmee. — The Sha- 
rungd-Dhdrd-Chdritrd, by Nagdina. — The Rookman- 
gildd-Chilrild.— The Hdnoomdntu-yijdyu, by ditto. 
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In the Hindee . — The RamayiiQii, by ToolQsee-Dasu. 
— The Ramii-Chtindrika, by Ktivee-Priya. — The Vigna- 
nu-Gceta, and the RusikQ-Priya, by KcshSvii-Dasii.--.- 
The Rusurajfi, by Miitee Ramil. — The Bhagiiviitil, by 
Bhoo-Putee. — The Shooru-Sagtiru, by Shoonl-DasQ. — 
The Phacliliilee-Priikashij, by Shookii-Dcvij. — The Kfi- 
vee-Koolu-Kunrhabhdrdnd, by Chintamdnee. — The Bd- 
Id-Bhddrd-ChediUec, by Bulu-Bhudrd. — The Ndkhd- 
Shikha, and (he l-shtd- Yamd, by Devd-Rajd. — The Sup- 
td-Shdtee, by Viharec-Dasd. — The Singhasdnd-Vutri- 
shee-— The Vetald Pdchishee. 

In the Vrujii-Bhasha . — Respecting this dialect, a 
gentleman of’ Lucknow thus wrote to the author on the 
13th of August, ISI7: There are in the Brdjd-Uhasba 

two Gceta"’, one or two Rainnydnds, the Bliagdvdtd, 
and sevcrcil books containing stories (Itihnsd), all of 
which are coninionly read by the native soldiers, and I 
believe by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
generally.” 

In the Marhatla. — TheRookminee-Swdy dmburu.— The 
Panddvd-Prdtapu. — The Hdree-Vijd) fi. — 'flic Shivu- 
Ijeelaniritu. — The Soodamd-Chdrilrd. — The Podrvfinci?, 
by Damojec-Pdnt'hd. — Tlie Sliravdnd-Poorvunec, by 
ditto. — The Pandoo-Raiigd ^fahatmyd. — The Uhee-Ra- 
vdnd. — The Geeta, by Ramd-Dasu. — The Mandsu-LeiJ- 
la, by Ranid-Dasd. 

In the dialed of Bhoju-poorit . — The Ramd*Jdiimd, by 
Tooldsec-Dasd. 


In the Oolkulu^ ora dialect used in Orissa . — The Bha- 
guvutd, by Jugdnnai'hd-Dasu. — The Mdhabhardtu, by 
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Sariila-Dasu.— *The Ramayiinii. — The Itihastt, by Vish- 
noo-Oasii. — The Geetu-Govindtt, by DhdrQnee-Dhiinl. 
— The Geeta, the Kartikfi-Mahatmjd, and the Rusd- 
Kullolu^ by Krishiid-DasQ. — The Kanchdnd-Liita. — The 
Ooddhdvri-Choutrisha. — The Goondicha-Vydyfl ; the 
Ilungsu Dootd, the LQkshmee*Vila&hd ; the Dhdrdnee- 
Dhdrd. 

1 nthc Asa7n.--Y\\G Mdhabhardtd, by Undntd-Kdnddlee. 
— The (leeta, by ditto. — A part of the Shr(7e-Bhaguvutfi, 
by ditto.— 1 he Shrec-Bhagdvdtu, by Shunkdrd. — A po- 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto. — The Bdru- 
Gcelu, by ditto. — 'Fhe Prusdngd, by ditto. — The Lcela- 
Mala, by ditto. — The Kanu-Khoa, by ditto. — The Gho- 
sha, by ftfadhiivu. — The Kalika-poorand, by ditto. — The 
Chundce. — The Raju-Neetee. — The Boondjce. — The 
Ilurish-Chijiidropakhyand. — The Rainayund. — The Ra- 
lud-Kccrtdiid. 


In the diah-ct of Joj/pore . — The Vdsdntu-Rajd. — The 
Rutnd-Mala, by Sliivu- Rajd. — The ShivU'Choupdyce, by 
Shivd-Dasfi. — Tlie Dadookce-Vanee, by Dadoo. — 'Fho 
Mudhoo-iMalutcc. — The Chardnd-Rdsd. — The Shi> u-Sa' 
guid, by Shivd-Raju. — The Shoord-Dasu-Kdvitwd, by 
Shoord-D.i.'au. — The Geetu, by Ajomayuru. — Another 
Geeiu, by Phiityold- Velo. — The Iluttu-Piddcepd. 

In the dialect of lihugilkund. — The Sooyabhuyd-Td- 
ree. — The Dadra. — The Koonddriya, by Girce-Dhdrd. 

In the dialect of Biindelkund. — The BlM*dindrd-GeeU1, 
by Krishnu-Dasu. — The Rasd-Leela, by Shoord-Dasd.— 
The Bhagdvdtd, by Priyd-Dasd. — The Snelid-LtFela, by 
Kandrd-Uasd. 


I 
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In the Nfpaul dialecL— The KrishnQ-Chdritrd, by Ra 
md-Chdndrd. — The Chandkyd. 

In the Huriana , — The Rookminee-Mdngdld, and the 
Soodamd*Chdritrd. 

Inthe JVuch (Oulch ). — The Sahevand-Mirja, by Chdn* 
drii- Valid. — The Oomdrd-Maruvee, by ditto. — The Shu- 
bhcc-Prdshnd, by ditto. 

In the du lcet of Kunoju. — The PriPhoo-Rajd-Raydso, 
by Clidndrd. — The Dhoo-Leela.— The Jdyd Chdndrd- 
Prukushd, by Chdiidrd-Bhatd. — The Kdvee Prukashd. 
— The Vance-Bhoushund. — The Doorga Bhasha. — The 
Geeta. — The Dhunnayee. — The Vinttyu-Pdtrika, by Too- 
lu^ec-Dasu. — The Ilamd-Shdiaka, by ditto. 

In the Dikaneer dialect , — The (Joutdmd-Raydso, by 
Siitnu^u-Gundru. — The Shree-Pald-Raydso.— The Shalu- 
Bliddru-Raydso, by Jiiiu-lldru-Kishwdrd. — The She- 
goonju Rayuso, by Sumdyd-Gdndhrd. — The Daiid- 
SlMlclu-Choudhariya, by Kshdma-Kdiyanu. — The Eoon- 
tce-Siiooddhu-Malu, by Jinil-Hdrd-Kishwdrd. — The 
Duodhya-Rayuso, by Ooddyu-BIianoo.— The Bhdrdlee- 
Pooranu, by Rayd Bhanoo. 

In the Ilarolee dialect, — The Dholamardnee. — The So- 
rct^Vijo. — The Soorujund Kordso. — The Phdtumdld — 
The NdPha-Maioo. — The Buru-Doomd. — The Bhagu- 
lee. — The Chdndera. — The Meenee.— The Parusdnd. — 
The Amird-Ko8ako. — The Saonkiloord. — The Tejo-Dhd- 
rd. — The Chardnd. 

In the Sindhoo ( Sindc j,— The Bhdgdvddgccta, by Bhngd- 
vdtu-Dasd.-The Dralaldja-Pdnjdra^by Sah^vd-Ramd-T’ha- 
kooru.-Thc Oorcrc-Laldja-Pdnjdra, by Kurmd-BhogH. 
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Present State of Learning,'] OF THE HINDOOS. 

From a perusal of the preceding pages it Will appear 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were unques- 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
years in the act of rigid austerity, were honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at- 
tracted universal homage and applause : some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shhnkii- 
racharyu, for instance, ai\er his arrival at Renares, placing 
himself under the care of Govindacharyii, who taught 
the doctrines of the Vedantu philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day : here he took 
the staff of the diindee, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, %vhich had then almost sunk into total 
disrepute. Shiinkiirii, however, was determined to raise 
his sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis- 
pute wilh the learned, and to gain proselytes. — In this 
pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis- 
pute were, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a diindee, mul- 
titudes' were constrained to enter into this order of as- 
cetics. — The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day : it is said, that not less than 4,000 
diindees now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 
are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to his disciples ; and in 
Dravira there is still an annual assembly of diiiidees, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 

Thus, in former times, the learned Hindoos were al- 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this 
respect the principle adopted by almost every philoso- 

2 1 2 
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phical sect, that to renounce the world was an essential 
characteristic of a true philosopher. 

In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
of the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin- 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
however, thinks it proper to add in this place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempts, viz. an account of the present state of 
learning a.mongst this people. 

In the court of Vihriimadityu were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings, 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. After this 
period arose OodflyQiiacharyd, author of a comment on 
theNyayfi philosophy ;—Miinddnii-Mishril, a Meemang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shdnkdra- 
chary d, as well as the suppressor of the sect of ddndees ; 
— Vachdspdtee-Mishrd, who wrote an explanation of 
six ddrshunds; — Madbdvacharvd, who lived at the court 
of Bookmdnd, and wrote the tJdhikurdnu-Mala, a work 
on the Mcemangsa philosophy still popular. — Sdrvvd- 
Yiirinmacliaryd 'Gdngeshd, author of a work on the 
sootrds of Goutdmd. — Shoold-Panee, a writer on the 
civil and canon law — Bhdvd-Devu-Blidttd, and Jee- 
mootd-Vahdnd, both smritee writers ; — Umdrd-Singhd, 
author of a dictionary;— -Poorooshottdmd, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary ; — Dhavdkd, a poet who lived 
at the court of Shree-Hdrshd ; — Mdyoord-Bhdttd, a cele- 
brated poet and philosopher; — Krishnd-Andiidd, a tdn- 
trd writer; — Shiromdnee, who wrote a comment on Gdii- 
geshd; — MdPhoora-NaPhu, a bramhdn of Niideeya, 
patronized by the raja of that place, author of a com- 
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roent on the Chintamtiiiee of GQng^sbwQrQ;— jQgttdee** 
ahll of Nfideeya, the author of a comment on the work of 
SbiromQnee Giidadhiir&t of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromiiiiee; — jQyii-D^vii, author of a 
small treatise explaining the difficult passages in severol 
works of the modern Noiyayikus; — Tit’hoo-Ramii-Tiir* 
kd-PBnchantinii, and KrishoB-Kantfi-VidyaliinkarQ, the 
great-grandsons of GddadhBrii Shdr&nif-TdrkalfinkarO, 
and ShfinkOrii-TQrkdvagecshii. — The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal : Shivtt-Nai’hd-Vidya- 
Vacliiisptitee, of Nddeeya; and Kilghoo-Miinee-yidya- 
Bhooshdnii, and Undntii^Ramti-yidya-yageeshti, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Among the works published in India within the last 
' hundred years are, the yyfiv&st’ha-Silngriihii, by Gopa- 
lU'PdnchandnQ, of Nddecya, on the civil law.— A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by Krishnii-Jccviinii-yiin- 
clyopadhyayd, of Krishnu-NttgQrtt. — A grammar by BliG- 
rutu-MuilikQ, of Pindira. — The yivadarnfivtt-S6too, a 
work on law, by yaneshwuru-yidyaluiikard and others. 
— yivadGbhGngarnilvu, a law work, by Jugdnnafbd- 
TurkQ-PdnchanGnQ. 

The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
Chutooshpaf hee,K which signifies the place where the 
four shastrGs are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparec. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, iii 

■ From chatoora, four shastrUs, and pat'hu, the place of reading : by 
the four ahattrfis, is to be onderitood, the grammars, the law worka, the 
pooranfts, and the danhnntks. 
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two Bide rows, .with a reading roonii open on all sides, at 
the ferther end: this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur- 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 
essential to learning. 

These miserable huts* are frequently erected at the ex- 
pence of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, but also to feed his pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be- 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month* 
ly sum to their support. At Ntidceya the last case is 
common. 

After a school room and lodging rooms have been thus 
built,* to secure the success of the school, the teacher in- 
vites a few bramhtins and respectable inhabitants to a 
short entertainment, at the close of which the bramhuns 
arc dismissed with some trifling presents. 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives; but 
should he, have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de- 
dication of sacred things, &c., he soon collects a number 
of piirooas,^ viz. pupils or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the college hail, or hut, when 

^ From piiC’liO, to read. 
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the different classes come up in turns. At the close of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing', 
vrorship, eaUng, and sleep ; and at three they reftume > 
their studies' ivhich continue till twilight. Nearly t«r8 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eating'^ 
smoaking, and relaxation ; and the studies nre afterward* 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. 

There are 4hree kinds of colleges in Bengali qne in 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta* 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; 
and in a few of these schools, something of the pooranlls 
and smritees' is taught. In the second order of colleges,, 
the law works are read, and in some ease* the pooraoBs ; 
and in the third order, works on the -ilyayti darshttmr. 
in all these colleges, select tvorks are read, and their 
meaning explained ; but instruction is not conveyed in the 
form of lectures. 

I 

In the colleges for grammar learniogy &c. the j^upils 
repeat- assigned lessons from the grammar us^d in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the mehning of 
the lessons after they have been committed to memory. 
The evenings are occupied in repeating these lessons. 

In those seminaries where the law books and nyayii 
shastrtis are studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress ; and the pupils of each class, 
having one or more books before them, sft in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the cldss reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as 
asked : thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough know- 
ledge of the works they study, read over and obtain the 
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meauiDg of the commenti before they leave college; and 
some, content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in thew worktt, merely rrad the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupils 
at these schools examifie the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory : these studies are frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikQ students, till two or 
three o’^ock in the morning. 

The giemmar studies are pursued during two, three, 
or six years ; and where Paninee is studied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap« 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar ; 
but as soon as a student has obtained such a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, 
or a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may com* 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies. Those 
who study the law books or the nyay Qs, continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. When a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho* 
nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common ; in* 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 
chiefly dQndees, teach the v4dtt and other shastrQs to dis* 
ciples at the mUtt'hUs' where they happen to reside. 
The vddils are studied most in the south-west, in Toilfin* 
gii, and the DravirQ country. In Bengal there are like* 

* Mr. Colebrooke calls these places cooreDls of ascetics. 
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wise indiyiduaU who teach different parts of learning at 
their leisure hours ; or who have two or three pupils, 
who support themselves. 

No Hindoo teacher receives wages from his pupils : 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow leem* 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 
at festivals, and by annual or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an individual thns de- 
voting his time to the instruction of others. The teacher 
is also invited to all public ceremonies, and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the villege. 
For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when 
an atonement is to he made for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is generally consulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds give learning to a number, and add 
the gift of food also tc a few, his merits are suppmed to 
be of the very first order, procuring for him honour in 
this world, and the highest benefits in a future state. 
Hence, though he derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils, he is not left to wan|t ; he obtains a subsistence, 
but this in most cases is ratncr a scanty one. Should 
such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual, 
or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, he 
then fares better. 

The pupils, if grown op, are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
bouse of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit bt^s 
often or twelve years of age to leave home fi>r the college, 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance. In etiiers, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son during his studies by regular subscriptions. 

MutVhuSj or convents of ascetics^ at Benares^ where the 
vedu is taught (1817). 

Teachers. No. of Students. 


Vishwii*Nat*hK-Bhiit-Gooroogce, of Doorga-Ghatii, S5 

Valu Deekshitd-vok, of ditto, - SO 

NarayQnd'-Deekshitfi, of ditto, 85 

Yapoo-Bhdt-Pouranikd, of ditto, - .... 10 

Valdm-Bhdt, of ditto, - - I0 

Rdngd-Bhdt-Amb^kdrd, of ditto, ----- 15 

Keshdvd-Bhdt,a Marhatta, of ditto, - - - - 18 

Vald-Krishnd-Bhdt-Yoshec, of ditto, - - - - L'O 

Valdiii-Bhdt-Movruicc, of ditto, ----- 25 
Gdnt^shd-Bhdt-Datard, of ditto, ----- 20 
Narajiinu-Devd, of ditto, - -- -- --25 
Bhoirdm-Blidt, a Toilungd, of ditto, • - - - 13 

Jccvn-Tlamd-Bhdt-God. d-Vdle, of ditto, - - 15 

Valu-Dcekshitd-Gourd-Vdie, of ditto, - - - 20 
Chintamdnee-Dcckshitd, of ditto, * - - - - 25 

Ramd-Dcekshitd-Pliutkc, of ditto, ----- 12 
Valdm-Bhut-Viijhc, of Doorga-Gliatu, - - - 25 
Shivd-Lingavddhanee., of ditto, ----- 17 

Bhayya-Dcekshitd, of ditto, 10 

Ndrd-Singhd-Dcckshitu, of Narudii-GIiatd, * - - SO 
Vishwd-Nat*hd-Blidt-Joyishce, of ditto, - - - 22 

Jdgdnnat’hd-Uvddhancc, of ditto, ----- 12 

Bhikdm-Bhdt, of ditto, - -- -- -- -12 
tjndntd-tjvddhanee, of Ildnoomdntd-Gliatd, - S5 
Ndrd-Sah-Uvddhanee, of ditto, ----- 20 
Yinaydkd-Bhdt-Koonl^, of Doorga-Ghatd, - - iO 
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Teadim. No.ofStodcnt«. 

Cbeepo]4kQ\ t-Yoj&n^shwiirjQ, of ditto, • - * 10 
ShrSe>Dhtliil>Bhdt-I)honptikttr,.of ditto, - * • SO 
PranQ-Nat’li'li-Bhiit-Sheviirt^ of ditto, . - . ]5 
ShivQ'Ramtt'BhQt-KatQrc, df ditto, • « • - 15 
OamodQrO-Bhdt-SQpr^, of ditto, • • ■ • - • SO 
Ka8bee>Nat’hfl-Bhdt-Gooliiv«?kdr, of ditto, • - 10 
Shivd-Ramd'Dcvksiiitd, of DQihashivii'Medhd'Gha- 

td, 18 

GoTindd*Bhdt4ld8hdvarH, of Sitto, • - • • 18 
Naraydnd'Deekshitu-Mdrdkdnkdr, of ditto, - • 1$ 

Gdndshd-Bhdt-Gabhe, of ditto, 30 

Baboo-Bhdt'Niradld, of ditto, •••••• SO 

Hdrd-O^vd, of ditto, - -- -- ----15 

Ramd*Chdndrd-D«vd, of ditto, ------ SO 

Nana-Bhiiskdrd, of ditto, - -^----50 

Valdm-Bhdt-Ddvd, of ditto, ------ S5 

Tirnidl-Bhdt, of ditto, - -- -- -- -IS 
Hdree-D£vd-Bhdt, of ditto, - -- -- --15 
Krishnd Bbdt-Devd, of ditto, ------ 15 

Jdgdnnat’bd-Oeeksbitd-Ayachitd, of ditto, - - 85 
Sdkha-Ramd-Bhdt-Kordre, of ditto, - - - - 15 
Bbikda^Bhdt-Yisbwd-Rdopd, of ditto, • • - • SO 


Vishwd-Nat’hd-Bbdt-Visbwn-Roopd, of ditto, - 18 

Where all the Shastrus are professed to be taught. 

DhobdldfSbastree, of Ddsbashwd-Medbii-Gbatd, 16 
N eeld-Kdnt'bdBbaatrce, of M dngdld-Goure&Gbatd,85 
Sooba-Sbaatree, ofDoorga-Gbatd, - .... 15 

Where the Paninee grammar atone is taught. 

Krisbnd-Pdntd-Sbdabd, of Soord-Tola, .... 15 
Krishnd-Ramd-Pdntd'Sbdshd, of Cbou-Khdmba, 16 
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Teadien. < No.of SiodeoUii 

Sbiv^'RamO'PQntii-D&shil'PoolrQ, of Glia8ee*Tola, 10 
M4gfaii>Nat’bii-04vii,ofDhoondhee-yi^y)ik{hOolla,10 
JfinarddQnfl'Shastre&Garfi-G&r, of Govindtt-Naya* 
bii-Mdbfilla, - 15 

Bbat-Shastree, of Cgneedhr4Hhw&rC-GhatQ, - 10 
GbotdoBhCt-yishwii-Roopii, of DfiBbaahwQ'McdbS- 
GbatU, - 15 

Hfiree-ShdDkfirii'Sbastrce, of B&ngalee-Tola, - 15 
Sbeeta-Ramii'BhQt-Teksh^, of Doorga-Gbatil, - 10 
Valfim-BhfitoNdgOriik&r, of Dhoondbee-yinaydkd* 
Mdbdlla, - - 10 

Nana>Pat'hdkd, of Mdnee-Kdrnikd*Gbatd, - - 10 
Kashec-Nat’hd-Shastree, of Doorga-Gbatd, . > 10 
Sh^shd-Sbastrec, of yindbd-MadbaTd-Ghatd, - 17 
Gdnga-Ramd'Sbastree, of Raiud*Gbatd • • • SO 
Bbeesbnd-Pdtee, of Sbodrd-Tola, . • • • . 10 
Gopee*N8t’hd>Pdntd-Topl4, of Natoeba'Bazar, > 10 
yit’bd>Sba6tree, of Joitdnd*yara, . . • • • 15 

Where the poets and laa books ore read. 

Hdree«Rainil-TarB| of BrQmbd>Gbat0, • • - 10 

Where the vidanth and miemangsa works are read. 

BUjrd'TdokQ.SoobaoSbaetree, of Dttsbashwd>Mcd« 

bd-Gbatd 

MeenakaheeSbastree, of Hdnoomfintd'Ghald, - 12 

Where the npaj/k asid law books are read. 

Sdda-Sbivd-Bhdt-GaUid, of Odalaibwd-Mddhd* 
Gbatd, ^...10 
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Teachcn. NaoTStadcaw. 

Where the grammar and taw booh are read. 

Tatejoyfishee, of NayOkfi*MOhlilla« • • • • 15 

k 

Where Jhe nyagS uorh art read. 

Ldkshinee-ShastreS - Bhar&d^i of 'OgoSeahwilrQ- 
Ghatd, 10 

Praoli-Nat’ha-Panta-TopBld, of Nal'hoo^O-firQin- 
hQ'Pooree, - -- .'--.---.10 
(jOTiodQ-NarayQnii-BbflttacharyO, of Bfingalee* 

Tola, 15 

Mdghfi-Nat’hB-DdvQ, of Dhoondee*Vinayfik&4Sli- 
hfiila, 10 

Where the grammar aad attroHomkalworh are read. 

Valii*Kri8hofrJoytt8hee. of BrOmhO-Ghatlly • 15 

Where the grammar and nyqyi 9orh are read. 

BhoirQTB'MislirO, of Siddlidshw&ree'M&hfiUa, <• ■ SO 
MOnQsa'RamQrPat'bOkfl, of DBshasbwOpMddQbGba* 
to, - 15 

Where the law booh alone are tauffit. 

Raja>RaniiO*’BbOt*BhOt, of MOoee-KOrnikaFObatO, 15 

Where the aetronomieal worh alone are read. 

POrOmQ-SookhO'JoydsbSeyof Oara'NOgOrO, • SO 
VaaoO'DdTfi'JoyOBbeo, of Ranil'GhatQ, • • • 13 
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Mufhus at the village of Moongondoj on the banks of 
the GodaoureCy in Toilungu. 

BrQmhii-Dcvu-Stiasti'ee : here the vcdQ and all the 
shastrQs are read. 

LQkshmce-NuraviSnu-Shastrce : the vedtl, the nyayd, and 
luecniangsa. 

Ldkshmce-Nnrayiinn-Shastree ; the vedd, and grammar. 
Gdnu-Pdtee-Shastree ; the vedd^ nynyd^ and v^dantd. 
Ycnkdtd-Shastree ; the vedd, nyayd, grammar, and mee* 
mangsa. 

Yogee-Somd-Yagee : the same works. 

AT NUDEEYA. 

NjfayH colleges . — Shivu-Naf hd-Vidya-Vacbdspdtee, 
has one hundred and twenty-five students. — Ramd-Loch* 
dnd-Nyay d-Bhooshdiid, twenty students. — Kashce-Nat*- 
hd-Tdrkd-Chooramdnee, thirty ditto. — LJbhdyandndd- 
Turkaldnkard, twenty ditto. — Ramd-Shdrdnd-Nyayd- 
Vageeshd, fifieen ditto. — Bhola-Nat'hd-Shiromdnee, 
twelve ditto.— Radha-Nat'hd-Turkd-Pdnchandiid. ten 
ditto. — Ranid Mohdiiu-Vidya-Vachdspdtee, twenty ditto. 
— Shree-Ramu-Turkd-Bbooshund, twenty ditto. — Kalce- 
Kantd Chuoramdnee, five ditto. — Krishnd-Kantu-Vidya. 
Vageeshd, fificen ditto. — Turkaldnkard, fifteen ditto. — 
Kalce-Prdsdiind, fifteen ditto. — Madhdvd-Tdrkd-Sid- 
dbantd, twenty-five ditto. — KdmdIa-kantd-Tdrkd-Ch5o- 
rarodnee, twenty-five ditto. — Kcshwdrd-Tdrkd-Bhoo- 
shdnd, twenty ditto.— Kantd-Vidyaldnkard, forty ditto* 

Lazo colleges. — liamd-Nafbd-Tdrkd-Siddhantd, forty 
students. — Gdnga-Olidrd-Shirorodnce, twenty-five ditto. 
— ^D^vee-Tdrkaldokard, twenty-five ditto. — Mohdnd-Vi- 
dya-Yacbdspdiee, twenty ditto. — (jaDgoIee-Tdrkaldnka- 
rd, ten ditto. — Krishnd-Kantd-Tdrkd-Bhoosbdnd, ten dit- 
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to.— Pranii-Krisbiifli-Tiirkfi-yageeshil, five ditto.— Pooro* 
hif Q, five ditto.— Kashee-Kantil-Tiirkfi-Chooramiinee} thir* 
ty ditto. — Kalee-Kantii-Tfirkfi-P&nchanfinii, twenty ditto, 
— Gfidadhfirfi-TQrka-Vage&hii) twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the poetical works are r^od.— Kalec- 
Kantfi-Tfirkfi-Chooramanee, fifiy students. 

Where the astronomical works are read . — Gooroo-Prfi- 
sadfi-Siddhantfi-yageeshi!, fifty students. 

Where the grammar is read . — Shfimbhoo-Nat’bii-Choo- 
ramilnee, five students. 

The following among other colleges are found in Cal- 
cutta; and in these the nyayfi and smritce shastrOs are 
principally taught : — UiiUfitQ^Ilamtl-Vidya-Vagceshil, of 
ffatee-Baganil, fifteen students. — Kaiiiii-KoomarQ-TQrka- 
IfinkarQ, of ditto, eight students. — Ramu>ToshQiiii-Vidya- 
lunkarfi, of ditto, eight ditto.— Ramil* Doolalfi-Ch ooramCI- 
noc, of ditto, five ditto. — Gouru-Munee-Nya}alrjnkarO, 
of ditto, four ditto. — Kashre-Nat'hu-Turku-yagccshfl, 
of Ghoshalu-Baganfi, six*^ ditto. — Raniu-Slievuku-Vidya- 
Vageeshfi,orShikdarer*Baganti, four ditto.-Mriiyoonjdyu- 
Vidyaltinkaru, of Bag- Bazar, fifteen ditto — Kamu-Kis- 
horri-Tdrkfi-Cliooraniuuce, of ditto, six ditto. '-Ilamu* 
Kooinard^Sliiromunoe, of ditto, four ditto.— Jijy u-Nara- 
ynnri-TOrku-PuncIianuiiu, of Talar-Baganu, five ditto.— 
Slitimbhoo-Vachiisputee, of ditto, six ditto. — Shivd-Ra* 
mn-Nyayfi-Vageeshfi, of Lal-Baganu, ten ditto. — Gou- 
rfl-Mohuiiu-Vidya-Bodshfliia, of ditto, four ditto.— Hu- 
ree-Pnlsadu-Tfirku-Punchanrinfi, of Hatec-Bagaiiu, four 
ditto.— Rama-Narayunil-T^drka.Pilnchananii, of Shimila, 

^ 'I'hcsc pupil* arc siip{H>rtr(l by Gooroo-FrBsatlu-Viis^soo, and Nninlu- 
Vairi-lluttri. 
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Sre ditto. — IlaiuQ-Htiree'yidjraoBhodshQnO, of Hdreetii* 
kee>Bagantl, six ditto.— KtiaifiIa>Kantti>yidjraldnkarO, of 
Ardkoolee, six ditto.— Govindd-Tdrkd-Pdnchandnd, of 
ditto, fiveditto.-^Peetambdrd-Njayd-Bhoo8hdnd, of dit- 
to, fire ditto. — Panrfitee-Tdrkd*Bhooshdnd, of T'hdnt’- 
hdoija, four, ditto.— Kashee-Nat’hd-Tdrkaldnkard, of 
ditto, three ditto.— Ramfi>Nat’hfi*yachfi8pdtoe, of Shi- 
mila, nine ditto.— llamd-Tdnoo-Tfirkd-Siddhantd, of Md- 
Idnga, six' ditto.— Ramd-Tfinoo-yidya-yageeshd, of 
Shobha.Baxar, fire ditto.—Ranid-Koomard-Tdrkd-Pfin- 
chandnd, ofyficrd-Para, five ditto.— Kalee-Dasd-yidya* 
yageeshd, of Italee, five ditto.— Ramd-Dhdnd-Tdrkd- 
yafieeshd, of Shimila, five ditto. 

The author is afraid of Rtiguing the reader by a furllicr 
list of names : he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other places in Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated :— 

At yashd-yariya, a place not fur beyond Hoogley, are 
twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which the iiyayd 
philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. In 
the towns of Trivencc, Koomard-Hdttd, and Bhat-Para, 
there are perhaps seven or eight similar schools. J dgdn- 
nat’hd-Tdrkd-Pdnchandnd, a few years ago, presided at a 
large school in Trivencc. He was acquainted in some 
measure with the vddd, and is said to have studied the 
vidantd, the sankhyd, the patdnjdid, the nyayfi, the 
smritee, the tdntrd, the kat'yd, the poorand, and other 
shastrds. He was supposed to be the most learned as 
well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old at 
the time of his death. Gonddlu-Pard and Bhddr^shwdrd 
contain each about ten nyayfi schools. At Jdyd-Ndgfird 

' Tbckc ttudcntt are sojipurted by Hana.MoliStin.oriiii'U 
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and Majilee-Pooril seventeen or eighteen similar sehoole 
are found; at Andoold, ten or twelve; and at Yalee^ 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. 

Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects : they are* placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

^ Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Tdrkalun- 
kard, be who is ornamented by the tdrku, i. e. by the 
nyayd shastrds; Vidyaldiikard, he who is ornamented 
by learning; Nyayaldnkard, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayd shastrds. — The word bboSshdiid, which has 
the same meaning as dldnkard, is in the same manner 
attached to the words Tdrkd, Vidya, and Nyayd.—Va* 
geeshd, the lord of words, and Rdtnd, a jewel, are at- 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
— Pdnchandnd, or the five-foced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five mouths. — Tdrkd-Chooramdnee, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayd, is drawn from 
chSord, a head, and nidnee, a jewel; — Tdrkd-Shiro- 
mdnee is derived from shird, the head, and mdnee. — 
Vidya-Nivasd, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivasd, a residence. — Yidyarndvd, and 
Vidya-Sagdrd, signify a sea of learning, from drndvd, 
and sagdrd, the sea. — Vidya-Nidliee is derived from 
nidhee, a jewel; Kdiit'ha-bhdrdiid, or a necklace of 
learning, from kdnt'ha, the neck, and dbhdrdna, an or- 
nament ; and Sarvvd-Bhoumd, the king of learning, from 
sdrvvd, all, and bhoom^e, land. — These titles are gene- 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they have 
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chosen the particular work which they propose to study : 
the pupil alwa vo chuses a title which none of his an- 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honoun 
of his family, -as tiiough a title, before merit is acquired, 
could confer honour. 

Hindoo students, where a' number .are assembled in 
one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
Huropean seminaries, , such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, &c. biit as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint.— Miinoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a' student: 

These following most a sf^udent in theology observe, 
while he dwells with his preceptor, keeping all his mem- 
here under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi- 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu- 
rilied, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
and the manes ; let him sliew Respect to the images of the 
deities, and bring wood for thh oblation to fire. Let him 
abstain from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
chaplets of flowers, from swee't vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings ; from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for his eyes ; from sandals, and 
carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, 
from covetousne8.s, from dancing, and from vocal and in- 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de- 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing of wantonly 
looking at women, and from disservice to men.” 

The number ofholidays among the Hindoos is a most se* 
rious drawback not only upon the industry but on the learn* 
ing of the country : the colleger are invmiably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, on the eighth of the waxing or wa- 
ning of the iDoon ; on the day in which it may happen to 
thunder ; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; whenever an 
honourable person arrives as a guest ; at the festival of 
SQrttswiitce, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kalee, and other 
festivals, — and at many other times. 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos oY for- 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning. The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science was cultivated among them. The 
manner also in which they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other of the ancients. The ,mo^ their 
philosophical works and law books are studied, the more 
wilt the enquirer be convinced of the depth of wis- 
dom possessed by the authors. It would be unjust to 
compare works, some of them written perhaps one' 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, who must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science ; but let the most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
the writings of any nation flourishing at the same period, 
and the decision, the author is inclined to think, will be 
in favour of the Hindoos* 

At present, almost every person who engages in the 
pursuit of knowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence, 
or for the increase of his wealth. India contains few if 
any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses- 
sions, devote their time to the pursuit of science. The 

S K 9 
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nhote is a trade; bence bnowledge is so far pursued as it 
will be productive of loonejf, and no art or science is 
carried to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with 
vthut he thinks will carry him through life ; he has no 
ambition to enlarge the bounds of knowledge; be makes 
no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 
can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 
what they acquired, is almost more tlmn he hopes to 
realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in the shastriis, that a gift to a 
bramhiin is nleritorions in proportion to his learning : 
hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 
away the most jcostly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies: different offices under government re<> 
quire a knowledge of some of the law books ; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. To be a 
family priest, it is necessaiy that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading. It is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know- 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possess of their own 
shastrus is preserved. A considerable number of the 
bramliiins and voidyGs learn the SQngskritii grammar, 
but the old SGngskritQ, the dialect of the vedd, is. known 
by very few. 

Amongst one hundred thousand brambdns, there may 
be oge thousand who learn the grammar of the Sdngs- 
kriW ; of whom four or ii%'e hundred may read some parts 
of the kavyU, and fifty some parts of Ihe dlGnkard shas- 
trlla. Four hundred of this thousand may read some of 
the snirilees ; but not more .than ten, any parts of the 
tdntrfis. Three hundred may study the nayd, but only. 
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five or six the meemangsfi, thh sankhyfi, the v^dantO, 
the patQojfilii, the voish^hiktt shastriu, or the vddtt. 
Ten persons in this number -of bramhfins may beoome 
learned in the astronomical shastrtts, while ten more 00“ 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shre&BhagQviitti and some of the pooranns. 
Those who study the v^dii and the dttrshQntts are con* 
sidered as the most learned. The next in rank are those 
who study the smritees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Sfingskritii books: A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes. Of late'several Hin* 
doos have begun to form pretty Urge collections of 
SQngskrita works. In the library of Shre&Ram&*HQree- 
VishwasQ, a kayQst’hfi, of KbardQb, near Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per* 
haps nearly the same number in that bf raja Niivfi* 
Krishnii of Calcutta. — The shastrQs have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 

Among the works found in the libraiy of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following: one of the grammars, a 
dictionary, the roots of the SangskritS, a comment on some 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for the use of the 
young, among which are the Bhifttee of Bhiirtree*Haree, 
and the KoomarS and RUghoo-Ytingshfi of Kalec'DasS; 
one or two law books, with some comment ; part or the 
whole of some popular work on astronomy; a chapter or 
two of some poorantt ; a few abridgments on the common 
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ccfcnoDies, and a copy of the Chiindee, a popular work 
on the wars of Door^, extracted from the Mark]llnddytt 
pooranif, and containing 700 verses. Those persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the dUrshfintls are found, 
are considered as veiy learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are (bund in 
some fiimilies. 

In the' houses of the bramhlins who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in fifingskritfi, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring brambOn, may be 
found ; and this too is the amount of what is seen in the 
houses of the most respectable shoodrfis. In the dialects 
of the eountiy, however, very many persons of this de* 
gree mk preserve copies of the Ramayttnfi, the Hfi« 
habharfitli, the 'Yidya-Soondfirll, and the Chflndee ; and 
in some houses may be found the Mfinfisa-Geetil, the 
DhOrmli'Geetlf, the Shivfi-Geettf, the Shfishtee-Geetll, 
the PfinchanttnO'GeetO, &c. Among the voiragees and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior to an English stoiy in verse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mi- 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo- 
tion to the gods : here and there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a for greater number 
relative to the Revels of KrishnO. The great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
po s s es s ing even the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
It is supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
amoi^ the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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two hundred in a thousand can read, though there are 
schools all over Bengal, for the instruction of children 
in reading, writing, and accounts." 

The women are almost in every instance unahle to 
read. The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an ao* 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de« 
dare, that if a woman leant to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala« 
mity ; and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ae> 
cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enUrge the stock of knowledge. — A few years ago^ there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named Hfitee-Yi* 
dyalfinkard. She was bom in Bengal ; her father and 
her husband were kooleenii bramhSns. It is not the 
practice of these bramhfins, when they marry in thdr 
owp order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the case 
with M litee ; which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the SfingskritU grammar, and 
the kavyti shastrfis. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of HBtee actually left her a widow. 
Her fhther also died ; and she therefore fell into great dis* 
tress. In these circumstances, like many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the law books and other shastrfis, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
so that she was universally known by the name of Hfitee* 
* for SB secount of thcM sdiooli, ice pige ISO, vol. ill. 
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VidjaiankarQ^ luz. ornamented with learning. — The wife 
of Jdshomhntii.Raytf, a brambttn of Nttshee-Poorfi, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts ; and the %vives of 
the late raja Nuvd-Krishnii, of Calcutta, are famed for 
being able to read.— -At Vashdrariya resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranee, or queen. — Many fe- 
male mendicants among the voiriuginces and sdnyasinees 
have some knowledge of Sdngskritd, and a still greater 
number are conversant with the popular poems in the 
dialects of the countiyr. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expence of books is con- 
siderable : besides the paper, the natives pay for copying, 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 33,000 letters : ac- 
cording to this, the price of the Mdhabharatd will be 
sixty rodpees; of the Ramaydnd, twenty-four; of the 
Shree-Bhagdvdtd, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper upon which books are written, 
called toolatd, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seed^, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
with a cloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long. The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes ; 
so that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A portion of what has been written bj Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos, ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Silog* 

* skritfl. As these translations increase, these systems will 
be better known ; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished, then, and not before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men,' would en^ 
courage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Shngskritti, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making the necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re- 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con- 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa- 
tronize translations from the Shngskritu, deserve the 
thanks of the literaiy world; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de- 
sired in any reasonable time. A similar plan, on a more 
extensive scale, is wanted. 

vox. ZL. 2 L 
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